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PREFACE. 


The  records  of  the  first  European  colonies  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  are  distributed  sparsely  through  the  archives 
of  foreign  governments,  and  are  to  be  found  published  only  in 
fragments  and  hasty  sketches,  interspersed  through  miscella- 
neous works  and  periodicals,  sO  that  a  connected  and  concise 
account  of  their  rise  and  progress  is  not  accessible  to  those 
who  desire  to  trace  their  history.  In  like  manner,  the  early 
records  of  the  Anglo-American  settlements  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  their  extension  over  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  concealed  chiefly  among  the  archives  of  the 
several  states  and  territories,  or  among  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments of  the  Federal  government,  thus  placing  any  connected 
account  of  these  infant  colonies  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  research.  Other  fragments,  pertaining  to  the  early 
history  of  the  western  settlements,  are  enveloped  in  private  me- 
moirs, narratives  of  individual  observers  loosely  compiled,  and 
meriting  but  slender  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  discern- 
ing reader. 

Hence  that  portion  of  the  reading  public  who  are  desirous 
of  tracing  the  true  history  of  past  events  in  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  new  states  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  free 
from  the  glosses  and  episodes  of  visionary  writers,  are  ex- 
cluded from  any  concise  and  connected  history  of  the  whole 
West,  which  discloses  correctly  the  progressive  changes,  and 
notes  the  order  in  the  chain  of  events,  in  their  advance  from 
isolated,  feeble  frontier  colonies,  to  populous,  wealthy,  and  en- 
lightened states. 

To  supply  this  desideratum^  and  to  present  a  concise  and 
comprehensive  detail,  a  complete  but  condensed  narrative  of 
American  colonization  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  the  object 
of  the  present  work.  In  this  undertaking,  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  connect  the  history  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies,  which  have  had  their  important  agency  in  the  desti- 
ny of  the  American  Republic,  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans in  their  advance  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River. 
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tpprife  tfaa  Bngliih  of  tfieir  VWovy  ower  fStte  FrendL— BienTflle,  orcnrhelmed  wflii 
Chagrin,  retolTei  on  r  Mcond  IiiTBsian  fitm  tfaa  IfiaaiMippL— Hie  Plan  of  InTtcioii 
ftpproved  by  tfao  Mimiter  of  Wtr^ — ^Tbe  Gnnd  Aimy  piooeeda  up  tfae  Miniuippi  to 
Port  8t  Frandfl. — ^Fort  Aiamnptkm  boilt  on  Foortfa  Chickaii  Bloff— Dolayi  fitm 
SioikneM  and  Want  of  Proriiionfl. — ^M.  Celeron  adraneea  with  a  Detadment  towird 
tfie  ChiekaiA  Towm.— Conehidaa  a  Peace,  by  Bienrille'a  Older,  with  a  aingle  Vil- 
lage^ — ^Foit  Airamption  diiman^ed,  and  the  Army  deioenda  to  New  Orieana. — ^Bien- 
yrOL&  retirea  vnder  tiieDiagmoe  of  a  second  Failore,  and  ia  gnpefaeded  by  the  Mafqoia 
de  Vandrooil  aa  Goremor. — Retroapect  of  tfaa  Condition  of  the  Prorinoe  vp  to  the 
Tear  1741 «...  Page  S77 

CHAPTER  X. 

CONDITION  OF  LOUISIANA  FROM  THE  CLOSE   OF  THE  CHICKASA  WAR 
UNTIL    THE    TERMINATION     OF    THE    FRENCH    DOMINION. A.D. 

1741  TO  1764, 

Argument. — ^Looiaiana  coodnnei  pRMperona  and  free  from  Indian  HoitiUtiea  nntO  the 
OhMo  of  tfae  Acadian  War.—Agricoltnre  and  Trade  proiper  nnder  indiTtdnal  Bntefw 
priaob— Xqiiinootial  Stonn  in  1745.— Rigorooa  Winter  of  174e-«  killed  liie  Omge- 
tteea.— La  Bviaaooiire  and  Macaity  Cnmmartdanta  at  Fort  Chartrei.— Oondition  of 
Agricolland  Settiementa  near  New  OiAeana.— fitaples,  Bioe,  Indigo,  Cotton,  TobacoOiP— 
Sogar-oane  lint  introdnoed  in  1751,  and  Soger  inbaeqaently  beoomea  a  Staple  Prodnct 
•*The  Britiah  reanme  their  Intrigue  with  tiie  OhoctAa  and  ChiokaaAa  after  the  Cloae 
of  tfae  Acadian  War.— ChoctAa  oonunenoe  War^— Chickaada  reannie  Hbatilitiea  on 
the  Miaaiiaippi.— Diitubanoea  break  oat  on  tfie  Ohio  with  the  Engliah  Ptarinoea^- 
Goremor  VandreiDl  inmdei  the  Chickai4  Ooontiy  by  way  of  tfae  Tondrigby.— Bav- 
hgea  their  Towna  and  FieUa. — CoUiaiona  between  French  andBnf^ifhon  tiie  Ohio. 
•^Ohio  Company'a  Grant  leada  to  Hoitflitiea. — ^Be-enfincement  aent  to  Fort  Cbir- 
traa.— Lower  Looigiana  ia  pfuaperoua. — ^Horrid  Military  Execation  fcr  Berolt  at  Cat 
lalaad^-Britiah  Iirtwmanity  to  tfae  People  of  Acadia.— Origin  of  the  "  Acadian 
Coaatf'  in  1755.— Looiaiann  aoiferi  again  from  Paper  Mbn^  in  1766^— The  French 
tbandftn  tiie  Ohio  Region.— Canada  ftOa  nnder  die  Anna  of  Britain  in  1750,  and 
many  Canadiana  emigrate  to  Loniriana  ,r— Franoe  relinqoiBhea  all  Loaiaiana,  by 
Treatiea  of  1769  and  1763,  to  Spain  and  (Jreat  Britain.— Great  Britain  takea  poaiea- 
akm  of  Florida  and  Baatem  Looiaiana  in  1764-5.— Spain  aiattluea  Joriadiction  over 
Weatem  Looiaiana  in  1765.— Bztenikm  of  tfae  Limita  of  Wait  Fkvida  by  Great 
Britain.— Span  and  Great  Britain  diTida  tfae  Valley  of  tfae  Miaaiarippi,  mtU  tfae 
United  Statea8OD0eed,fiitt  to  Britlah,  and  then  to  Spaniah  Looiaiana  .104 


BOOK    III. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SXPUL8I0N    OF    THB    FBBNOH    FBOM    TBB    OHIO    REGION.— INDIAN 
HOSTILITlBa  UNTIL  TRE  CL08B  OF  PONTIAc's  WAR.— A.D.  1757 

TO  1764. 

iltyvMcn''— Bngland  perriata  in  oooapyxng  tfae  Upper  Ohio  B«gion^— The  Frontier  An- 
glo-American Settlementa  driren  back  i»  I757.r-Indian  Hoatilitiea  Weat  of  tiie  Bhie 
Bidge.— fihawaneae  Inoornona  in  1767.— Sandy  Creek  Szpeditaoa  under  Colonel 
Lewii.— Peace  eatabliahed  with  the  Cherokeea.— Fort  London  boilt  on  Sooth  Branch 
of  Holaton.— Fint  White  Settlemeafti  on  the  Holaton  in  1758^BzplQrationB  of  Dr. 
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WalkflT  and  olfaen  in  1756,  ind  prerkiaaly^— FcroM  fiv  Bedootkai  of  Fort  DaqMna. 
-^UMJpr  Qtmnf  ■  Defeat  at  Foct  Daqaeme^ — ^French  and  Indians  attaok  Cdonel  Bon- 
qoef  f  Camp  at  Lnyal  Hanna. — Ghneral  Forbeg  advancei  to  Fort  Doqaeine. — Oo 
Gopiei  llie  deaaited  Fot/L—"  Fort  Pitt"  commenced.— Fort  Bud  erected  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  1790^ — Cbenkeea  rasome  Hoatilitiea. — ^A  Portion  of  the  Cherokeei  aTone 
to  Hoatilitiea. — ^Friendly  Cherokee  Depatation  impriaoned  at  Fort  Gtoorge.— Chero> 
keel  attempt  to  reaoae  tiieir  Chieft.— (General  Cherokee  War  proyoked  in  1760. — 
Captore  and  Maanore  of  Fort  London. — Colonel  Grant  inradea  the  Cherokee  Nap 
tioB^^Peaoe  with  Cberokeea  reatored  in  1761^ — ^Britiah  Arma  victoriooa  in  New 
France  and  Canada. — ^Bn^jliah  Settlementa  fiomVii^inia  and  North  Carolina  advance 
upon  the  Wateni  of  the  Ohio  in  1769-3.— Treaty  of  Paria  oonflnna  to  Bngland  all 
Canada  and  Baatem  Looiaiana. — The  Northweatem  Indiana  reftue  their  Aa« 
tent  to  the  Treaty.— The  "Bis  Nationa."— Their  territorial  Limita.— The  Weatem 
Tnbea  raaolre  to  reaiat  the  Advance  of  the  Bngliah  Powers— The  King*!  conciliatory 
Prodamatian  of  1763^ — Looationa  and  Granta  made  on  the  Waten  of  the  Ohio ;  on 
Cheat  Biver.— Indian  League  under  Pontlao,  the  great  Ottawi  ChieC  or  Bmperor. — 
ffia  Cbazaeter  and  Plan  of  oflbnaive  Operationa.— Catholic  Miaaionariea  and  Jeraito 
not  Inatigaton  of  the  War.— TeiriUe  Onaet  of  Indian  Hoatilitiei.- Traden  firat  Vio- 
tima.— Captore  of  the  Weatom  Poato  by  Indiana. — Capture  of  Preaqne  Iile ;  of  Fort 
Ifiamia ;  of  Mackinaw.— Maaaaore  of  tiie  Gairiaon  and  Inmatea.— Siege  of  Fort 
Pitt — Coloiiel  Booqoet  defeats  Indian  Amboacade  at  Turtle  Creek. — ^Protracted 
Siege  of  Detroit  by  Pontiao  in  Peraon. — ^The  Defenae  by  MiO<>i^  Gladwyn.~Incidents 
of  Indian  Warfare  and  aavage  Barbarity. — A  Detachment  of  Troopa  with  SappUea 
ftr  Detroit  cvt  off  by  Indiana. — Captain  Dalsel  slain  in  a  Sortie. — ^Bzpoaed  Condition 
cf  the  western  and  southwestern  Frontieri. — ^Indian  Hoatilitiea  in  Pennaylvania. — 
"Maaaaera  of  Wyoming."- HoatUitiea  in  Virginia,  at  Muddy  Creek  and  Big  Lev- 
els.—Attack  on  Fort  Ligonier.— Fort  Loudon. — Hostilities  on  Susquehanna;  on 
Gt^enbrier  and  Jackson  Bivers. — ^Terror  of  eaatem  Part  of  New  York. — ^Marauding 
Banda  of  Indiana  on  ttie  aouthweatem  Frontier. — Lawleaa  white  Men  on  the  Fron- 
tiers— Outragea  and  Massacrea  committed  by  the  Paxton  Boys. — Origin  and  De- 
aigna  of  tiua  Banditti — ^Military  Movementa  of  the  Bnglish  Forces  toward  the  Fron- 
tier.—Advance  of  General  Bradstreet  to  Niagara.— Treaty  of  Niagara.— Treaty  of 
Detroit^— Pontiao  oppoaea  the  Treaty. — Colanel  Bouquet  invades  the  Indian  Country 
upon  the  MnaUngom^-Foima  a  Treaty^— Treaty  of  the  "German  Flats"  with  the 
"Biz  Natkms."-^Peaoe  proclaimed  December  5tii»  1764      .  .  Page  309 

CHAPTER  11. 

ADVANCE  OP  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  POPULATION  TO  THE  OHIO  RIV- 
BE. SETTLEMENTS  AND  EXPLORATIONS. A.D.  1766  TO  1774. 

ifyvaicn^.— Settiementa  spring  up  near  the  maUtaiy  Boutea  and  Poata.— Fort  PitL— 
Fort  Buzd.— laolated  Condition  of  tiie  IDinoia  Settlementa.— Advance  of  white  Set- 
tlementa upon  tiie  Soorees  of  the  Susquehanna,  Youghu)geny,  and  Monongahela; 
also  upon  New  lUver  and  Greenbrier,  Clinch  and  Holaton.— Indian  Territory  on  tiio 
Susquehanna,  Alleghany,  and  Cheat  Biveiid— Frontier  Settlements  of  Virginia  in 
1766.— Emigration  to  tiie  Monongahela  in  1767.— Redatone  Fort  a  ganiaoned  Post— 
Increaae  of  Bmigration  in  1768^— Settiementa  extend  to  the  Sources  of  the  two  Ken- 
bawasv— The  colonial  Syatem  of  granting  Landa  eaat  of  tiie  Ohio.— The  Indiana  bo- 
corae  impatient  of  the  white  Man's  Advance.— Mode  of  ooneiliating  Indians  finr  their 
Landa.— Bemonatrance  of  tiie  Six  Nations  to  tiie  King'a  *'  Indian  Agent."— The  Sub- 
ject of  their  Complaint  laid  before  the  provincial  Legislatored— Treatiea  with  north- 
ern and  Bouthem  Indians  ordered  by  royal  Gorernment.— "  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwiz." 
—The  -  Miaaiaaippi  Company"  of  "^ginia,  176^.—"  Treaty  of  Hard  Labor''  with  Cher- 
okeea^-Bztenaive  Claims  to  Territory  aet  up  by  the  EngUah  under  the  "Treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix"  with  the  Six  National— Settiementa  advance  to  the  Holaton  and 
Ottndi  B4Ten.^Impatienoe  of  nortiiem  and  aontfaem  Indiana  at  tiie  Advance  of  the 
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WUtet.^Bzp1bnlkNii  of  Dr.  Wilker  wMt  at  Cmnberlind  UouitMbkM,  Ia  17i8 ;  of 
It&ley,  in  17(» ;  of  Ooknal  Kbosl— **  Loi^Hoiitori/'— Weftan  £ailgi«tkiii  oddoww 
aged  by  tcytl  ookmial  OoTenniieiit^— Baigwuion  to  Holiton,  Glinoh,  vod  to  W«tt 
Ftorids,  in  ITTB.^lVxt  Pitt  m  gtnteoiied  Fost-^^StetHesMMtt  it  BadsloM  S>oit».«Q 
Oliio,  it  WbeeUngr,  and  oAer  Mnto,  in  1T70.— XntinaiMm  of  OMtom  Setdementi 
toot  weatem  Suigration.— ^Tenilary  daimod  by  ViTginfaL*«-SaBigrantB  from  North 
CaioHna  adranoe  npon  the  8oiiroea  of  Holaton  JEUvw.— Impatience  of  the  Clierakeea. 
—"Treaty  of  Loehaber/'— Kew  boondazy  Line.— The  feior  hoadrad  acn  Setdament 
Aot  of  Virginia,  paaaed  in  1770.—''  Da*riot  of  Weat  Angvate"  ocg«iiaed.--Craaa|ira 
Settienient  at  Bedafecme  "Old  Fort,"  fa&  1771.— Pmviaifloa  ftIL— The  <' Starring 
Tear"  of  1779.---6ettiementa  on  the  Oluo  above  the  Kenbawti^— Boote  from  eaatam 
Settlementa  to  tiie  Ohio.— Manner  of  trayeling.— Bmigimtion  to  tlie  Weat  iaoraaaea 
greatly  in  1773.— To  Weatem  Viigfaiia.— To  "  Weatem  Diatrict"  of  Noctii  CaioUna. 
—To  Weat  Florida^— Nnmeroaa  Sarveyoni  aeat  ont  to  KentodEy.— Tlxmua  BalllM; 
Hancock  Taylor,  M'Afee.— 0orv«y8  near  Frankfbrt,  Harrodaburg,  and  DanviOe.*^ 
Captain  BoDitt  at  the  Falh  of  Ohio.  Oettiamonti  on  the  Hokton,  ICeat  Tentteaaee.— 
Daniel  Boone  attempts  to  introdnoe  whito  Familiea  ikmn  North  Caralinn^— Diiten 
back  by  Indiana.— Bndgratkm  in  1774  to  die  Upper  Ohio ;  on  the  Monongahela, 
Renhawa,  and  Kentocky  Begiani.— 49im0n  Kenkm  at  May^a  Liak.^-Jamea  Hairod  at 
Hanodaborg^-Weat  Angnata  In  1774.^-Outragea  of  lawleaa  whito  Men  provoke  ^- 
dian  Vengeanoe.— Wheeling  Fort  boOk— Fort  FimMuitfe.— Dr.  Ommolfy  Command- 
antofWeatAngaata «...      %       « Page  943 

CHAPTER  m. 

LOED  tmVMO&lB'fl  tlfDIAir  WAB :  EXTBNStOir  OF  THB  WEBTBEIT  fltT- 
TLEMXNT8  FROM  THS  TREATY  OP  ^  CAMP  CHARLOTTE"  TO  THB 
DEOLARATtOlf  OF  INDBPBN]>BlrOE.*-^A.Dw  1774  TO   1776* 

ilr  j«ai«n/.— The  Indians  relnctantly  aaient  to  Boondariea  claimed  by  tiie  Treaty  of  Won 
Stanwix.— Ontragea  of  lawleaa  white  Men  pnm>ke  Indian  Beaentoaent.— Sxpler- 
en  and  Land-jobbera.—Bunor  of  Indian  Depredadona  dividated  by  tliem.— Alaim  ak- 
cited  among  Bzplorera.— Captain  Oretap  adviaea  Violence,  and  henda  a  Paity  wldch 
morden  nme  Indiana  abore  Wheeling  and  at  Captina  Creeiu  QteatiiOttae  landa 
another  Party  againat  the  Indiana  at  Tellow  Creek.— Otlier  Mmdera  preoedingthaie. 
— Moider  of  "  Bald  Bagle"  Chiet— Five  Families  at  Bolltown.— Indian  Berenge 
oommencea  upon  the  Traders.— Conatamation  on  Ae  Frontier^ — Bettlementa  aban- 
doned. — ^Union  Station  near  Laurel  HiQ  established. — Hoatile  Incorsiona  of  Indians. 
**Defenaive  Meaaorea  ondar  Lord  Dnnmore. — ^Tiie  Wappatomioa.  Campaign  onder 
General  M'Donakd.— Sonreys  and  Ezplorationa  in  Kentocky  sospended  in  1774. — 
Daniel  Boone  condocta  Sonreyors  to  old  Settlementad — General  Lewis  matchea  dtfwn 
the  Kenhawa.— Leaias  the  Change  of  Daavuro'a  Plana.— The  aevera  "Battle  of  the 
Psomt"— Loaa  of  the  Viiginiana  and  of  Indiana.—"  Cornstalk,"  the  King  of  the  Shaw- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

POLITICAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LOUISI- 
ANA, FBOM  THE  TREATY  OF  MADRID  TO  THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE 
NATCHEZ  DISTRICT. A.D.  1796  TO  1798. 

ArgvmetU.—Trettlby  of  Madrid  merely  a  Measure  of  State  Policy  with  Spain.— Her  In- 
tention to  evade  its  Stipolations,  if  possible. — ^Intrigae  with  tiie  western  People. — 
The  United  States  prepare  in  good  Faith  to  cany  oat  the  Stipulations.— Colonel  Blli- 
oott,  as  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  azrives  at  Natchez. — His  Militaiy  Escort 
left  at  Bayoa  Pierre. — Gayoso  designates  the  19di  of  March  to  begin  the  Line  of 
Demarkation. — ^EUicott  encamps  in  Natchez. — ^Proceedings  delayed  by  Baron  Caron- 
delet— ^EUioott  ordem  down  his  Military  Escort — (Hyoso  suddenly  ceases  Prepara- 
tions to  evacaate  the  Fort  Panmare. — ^Fortifies  this  Post— ^Pretext  for  Change  of 
Condoct. — Lieatenant  M'Leary,  with  his  Esoor^  arrives  from  Bayoa  Pierre.— Gay* 
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— ^Nezt^  a  British  Evasion  from  Canada  apprehended. — Blonnf  s  Conspiracy,  and  its 
Explosion. — The  People  become  excited. — Correspondence  between  the  American 
Commissioner  and  (Hyoso. — Advanced  Goard  under  Lieatenant  Pope  anrlTes  at 
Natchez. — Gayoso  objects  to  the  Presence  of  United  States  Troops  at  Natchez. — 
Other  Reasons  for  Delay  niged  by  Gayosow— His  Agents  tamper  witii  the  Indians. 
— ^Popolar  Excitement  increases. — The  Governor-general  issaes  his  Proclamation, 
24th  of  May.— EffSscts  of  this  Proclamation.— Efforts  of  Gayoso  to  calm  die  popo- 
lar  Excitement — ^Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Hannah. — ^Thia  excites  the  People  to 
Resistance. — Colonel  Ellicott  and  Lieatenant  Pope  snstain  Uie  popular  Commotion. 
— Gayoso's  Proclamation  of  Jane  14th. — A  pabUc  Meeting  called. — Gayoso  and  his 
Family  retire  to'' the  Fort— Seeks  an  Interview  with  the  American  Commissioner. 
~^"  Committee  of  PohUo  Ssfe^'  appointed. — ^This  Committee  recognised  by  Gayoso. 
— A  "  Permanent  Committee"  el^pted.-^ppositioB  of  Colonel  Hatchens  and  otherB, 
who  sostsin  Gayoso. — EUioott  retires  to  WashingtOB^ — Gayoso  appointed  Governor^ 
genersL- B«tirea  to  New  Orieans. — Captain  Goion  arrivea  with  United  States 
Troops. — His  Attempt  to  restore  Hsrmony  and  Tranqaillity. — ^The  Policy  of  his  Course. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FIRST  BPANISH  DISCOVBRIEB  IN  FLORIDA. A.D.  1512  TO  1538. 

Argument.— The  fenner  imdefined  Extent  of  Florida.— Spirit  of  Enterpriie  and  Dia- 
coveiy  awakened  in  Europe  by  Spanish  Conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
Pero. — The  xomantic  and  nnfortonate  Expedition  of  Ponce  de  Leon  into  East  Flor< 
Ida. — The  Expedition  and  Diswten  of  Vasqaez  de  Ayllon ;  his  Avarice,  Craelty,  and 
Death. — The  disastroos  Expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez. — ^Preparations  for  the 
great  and  chivalrous  Expedition,  under  Hernando  de  Soto,  for  the  Conquest  of  Flor* 
ida.-r'^o  Nature  and  Extent  of  this  Enterprise.— De  Soto's  commanding  Person 
and  Influence. — ^The  Expedition  sails  from  Spain  for  the  West  Indies. — Other  Ar- 
rangements and  Preparations  completed. — The  Expedition  sails  fiom  Havana,  and 
arrives  at  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  late  in  May,  1539,  A.D.— A  Synopsis  of  the 
Marches,  Disasters,  and  Fate  of  the  Expedition. 

[A*.D.  1512.]  In  the  first  explorations  of  North  America, 
Florida,  as  originally  claimed  by  Spain,  comprised  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  which  lies 
south  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  a  later  period,  until  the 
French  discovered  Canada,  and  the  pilgrims  settled  in  New 
England,  it  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  present  state  of  Virginia,  or  south  of  the  parallel 
of  latitude  36®  30'  north,  and  extending  westward  to  the  Span- 
ish possessions  of  Mexico.  These  limits  were  successively  re- 
stricted by  other  European  powers,  until  Florida,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  comprised  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sea-coast 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  chiefly  south  of 
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latitude  31°  north,  and  east  of  the  Perdido  River  and  Bay,  and 
including  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida.* 

Within  thirty  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  nearly  all  the  great  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as 
the  isthmus  between  North  and  South  America,  known  as  the 
Spanish  Main,  were  explored  and  conquered  by  the  Spaniards ; 
yet,  in  that  part  of  the  Continent  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
few  and  imperfect  discoveries  had  been  made.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  between  the  years  1510 
and  1540,  numerous  attempts  had  been  made  to  explore,  and 
some  expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  to  conquer,  the  country 
lying  east  and  north  of  the  Mexican  Gulf;  but  they  had  been 
disastrous  and  fi*uitless. 

These  expeditions  generally  set  sail  from  Cuba,  Hispaniola, 
or  some  of  the  larger  islands,  and,  proceeding  in  a  northward 
direction,  touched  upon  the  Bahama  Isles,  and  upon  the  east- 
em  coast  of  what  is  now  East  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  islands  were  populous  and  wealthy,  while  the 
country  north  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  was  an  immense  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  only  by  a  few  scattering  and  hostile  savages. 
Yet  the  belief  obtained  among  the  Spaniards  that  in  the  interi- 
or of  this  vast  region  there  existed  great  and  powerful  empires, 
far  more  wealthy  than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Those  who 
had  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the  latter  countries,  sighed  for  the 
still  richer  plunder  which  they  believed  to  exist  in  Florida.! 
This  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  most  incredible  stories,  told 
by  navigators  who,  at  different  times,  had  touched  upon  those 
shores.  Every  disaster  on  that  coast,  and  every  failure  of  a 
new  expedition,  only  served  to  inflame  their  avarice,  and  stim- 
ulate their  spirit  for  adventure  and  wild  enterprise.  In  Spain 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  for  discovery  and  conquest  was 
unbounded.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  Theodore  Irving, 
"  Never  was  the  spirit  of  wild  adventure  more  universally  dif- 
fused than  at  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  won- 

*  See  book  i,  chapter  ▼.,  for  the  **  Extent  and  Boandaries,  ice.,  of  Florida." 
t  See  Irving'a  Conqueit  of  Florida.  Tbia  is  an  interesting  walk,  in  two  toIs.,  19mo» 
written  by  Theodore  Irving.  It  is  handsomely  devised  and  compiled  fiom  Bpanish  his- 
torians, and  written  in  a  most  beautiful  style.  Tt  treats  chiefly  of  the  explorations  and 
adventures  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  and  his  gallant  band  of  caraliers,  who  overrun  Flori- 
da, as  known  at  that  time,  between  the  years  1539  and  1642.  It  is  compiled  from  the 
narrative  of  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  others.  Many  portions  of  the  narrative 
may  appear  like  romance,  but  the  adventures  of  De  Soto  were  only  romance  acted  oat 
in  real  life.    See  toL  l,  chap,  i  and  iL 
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drous  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  hardy  companions  and 
followers,  the  descriptions  of  beautiful  summer  isles  of  the 
west,  and  the  tales  of  unexplored  regions  of  wealth,  locked  up 
in  an  unbounded  wilderness,  had  an  efiect  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  young  and  adventurous,  not  unlike  the  preaching 
of  the  chivalric  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  The  gallant  knight,  the  servile  retainer,  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  the  hooded  friar,  the  pains-taking  mechanic,  the  toilful 
husbandman,  the  loose  profligate,  and  the  hardy  mariner,  all 
were  touched  with  the  pervading  passion ;  all  left  home,  coun- 
try, friends,  wives,  children,  lovers^  to  seek  some  imaginary  El- 
dorado, confidently  expecting  to  return  with  countless  treas- 
ure.'* 

Fired  with  this  enthusiasm,  Spam  and  Portugal  sent  forth  a 
continued  succession  of  fleets  and  armies,  led  on  by  the  proud- 
est soldiers  of  the  age.  Every  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  well  as  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Gua- 
timala,  were  speedily  explored,  overrun,  and  plundered  by  their 
warlike  and  avaricious  soldiers.  The  natives  were  consigned 
to  every  species  of  extortion,  suffering,  and  cruel  deaths,  or  to 
an  ignominious  slavery,  worse  to  them  than  death  itself.  The 
immense  riches  accumulated  by  those  who  led  on  these  con- 
quests were  such  as  to  constrain  belief  in  the  most  incredible 
tiles  of  other  lands.  This  state  of  mind  prepared  those  of  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  temperaments  to  receive  as  true  the  most 
extravagant  tales  of  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  interior  of 
Florida ;  while  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  terrible  hos- 
tility of  the  natives,  only  served  to  confirm  them  in  the  beUef 
of  the  immense  wealth  of  that  country,  which  was  so  strongly 
guarded  by  nature  and  so  resolutely  defended  by  man.  The 
fortimate  adventurer  who  had  amassed  unbounded  wealth  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  sighed  for  the  transcendent  riches  of  Flori- 
da. This  delusion  was  not  cured  by  twenty-five  years  of  sub- 
sequent disaster  and  disappointment.  The  conquerors  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  vainly  dreamed  of  new  laurels  to  be  gained 
in  the  wilds  of  Florida.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling,  and 
such  the  enthusiasm,  which  led  to  the  disastrous  attempts  to 
explore  and  conquer  a  country  which,  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
domitable savages.* 

*  The  Ipilimnii  wera  mnored  by  the  goremment  of  the  United  St«tef,  but  not  oatU 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  expeditions  prepar- 
ed and  sent  to  these  ill-fated  shores  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

1.  The  Expedition  of  Ponce  De  Leon. — The  first  adven- 
turer who  discovered  the  coast  of  Florida  was  Ponce  de 
Leon,  formerly  a  companion  of  Columbus,  ex-governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  a  gallant  soldier  of  fortune.  He  sailed  firom 
Porto  Rico  on  the  3d  of  March,  1512,  upon  a  chimerical 
cruise,  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  whose  waters,  it 
was  said,  possessed  the  property  of  perpetuating  youth  beyond 
the  power  of  time  and  disease.  The  Indian  tradition  placed 
this  fountain  in  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  After  a  long  cruise 
in  search  of  the  island  which  contained  the  healing  waters,  he 
at  length  caine  upon  the  coast  of  a  country  of  vast  and  un- 
known extent,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  large  island.  Land 
was  seen  on  Palm  Sunday  (Pascha  Florida),  the  27th  of  March. 
From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  forest, 
which  was  in  fiill  bloom,  and  brilliant  with  flowers,  he  called 
it  Florida.  The  coast  was  dangerous  and  the  weather  tem- 
pestuous, and  for  many  days  he  was  compelled  to  avoid  the 
shore.  At  length  he  effected  a  landing,  which  proved  to  be 
the  east  coast  of  Florida,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  present  site 
of  St.  Augustine.  Having  explored  the  dangerous  and  un- 
known shore  and  channels  in  the  vicinity,  and  southward  among 
the  Bahama  Islands,  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico.  Here  he  still 
burned  with  the  desire  of  exploring  and  conquering  his  newly- 
discovered  country.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  and  vari- 
ous delays,  he  received  authority  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
to  sail  to  Florida  as  the  governor  thereof,  with  the  task  of  col- 
onizing it,  as  the  reward  for  his  discovery,  and  other  former 
services. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1512,  he  set  sail  for  Florida  with  two 
ships,  to  select  a. site  for  his  new  colony,  and  for  the  seat  of  his 
government.  Where  he  landed  is  not  known,  but  most  prob« 
ably  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Augustine.  Here  he  was 
soon  attacked  by  the  natives  with  the  most  implacable  iiiry. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed ;  the  remainder  were  driven 
to  their  vessels  for  safety.    Among  the  latter  was  Ponce  de 

the  year  1842,  three  handred  and  three  yean  after  tiie  inraBion  by  De  Soto.  The  Flor- 
ida Indiana  were  known  in  the  nineteenth  centniy  a«  the  "Seminoles"  in  Eut  Flori- 
da, and  the  "  Maakhog^eei"  in  Northern  Florida,  and  in  the  loathem  and  western  part* 
of  Georgia. 
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Leon,  mortally  wounded  by  an  Indian  arrow.  He  returned 
with  the  wreck  of  his  expedition  to  Cuba,  where  he  shortly  af- 
terward died.  As  the  eloquent  Bancroft  remarks, ''  So  ended 
the  adventurer  who  had  coveted  immeasurable  wealth,  and  had 
hoped  for  perpetual  youth.  The  discoverer  of  Florida  had  de- 
sired immortality  on  earth,  and  gained  only  its  shadow/'* 

[A.D.  1&20.]  2.  Expedition  of  Yasquez  de  Ayllon.— While 
the  conquest  of  the  islands  and  Mexico  was  progressing,  the 
rich  mines  discovered  required  numerous  able  handrto  bring 
forth  the  precious  metals.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  proposed 
to  capture  as  many  of  the  hardy  natives  of  the  islands  and  of 
Florida  as  might  be  requisite  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  mines 
with  slaves.  For  this  purpose,  some  wealthy  miners  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  two  vessels  under  Yasquez  de  Ayllon,  in  the  year 
1520,  to  cruise  among  the  islands  in  quest  of  Indian  slaves. 
This  expedition  reached  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  a  little 
north  of  the  first  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  where  the  vessels 
were  anchored  in  a  river,  in  latitude  32^  north,  in  a  country 
called  by  the  natives  Chicorea.  The  river  was  catled  Jordan, 
and  is  probably  the  same  now  called  the  Savannah,  or,  as  some 
think,  the  Combahee,  in  South  Carolina.  At  this  place  Europ- 
eans were  unknown  to  the  natives,  who  admired  the  fair  skins, 
the  long  beards,  the  splendid  clothing,  and  the  brilliant  armor, 
no  less  than  the  huge  vessels  in  which  they  came.  But  they 
fled  in  terror  to  their  forests.  The  Spaniards  soon  dispelled 
their  fears,  and  enticed  them  on  board  the  vessels,  where  they 
traded  beads  and  trinkets  for  marten  skins,  pearl,  and  some 
gold  and  silver.  While  on  board,  the  unsuspecting  Indians 
thronged  the  decks,  gazing  with  admiration  on  every  thing 
around  them.  As  soon  as  a  sufiicient  number  had  been  enticed 
below  the  decks,  the  perfidious  Spaniards  closed  the  hatches, 
and  made  all  sail  for  St.  Domingo.  Husbands  were  torn  from 
their  wives,  parents  firom  their  children.  Storms  arose  on  the 
voyage ;  they  were  overtaken  by  disasters,  and  one  vessel,  with 
all  on  board,  was  lost :  the  other  arrived  safe.  But  the  Indians 
on  board  remained  sullen  and  gloomy ;  and,  refusing  all  food, 
most  of  them  died  of  famine  and  melancholy. 

This  enterprise  only  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  Yasquez  de 
Ayllon  to  further  outrages.  He  repaired  to  Spain,  and  sought 
from  the  emperor  the  government  of  Chicorea,  with  authority 

*  Hist  of  United  SUtes,  toL  l 
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to  subdue  it  by  conquest.  He  obtained  his  request,  and  wasted 
his  whole  fortune  in  the  preparation  of  his  fleet  and  troops. 
[A.D.  1525.]  He  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  with  his 
fleet,  in  the  year  1525,  but  soon  his  largest  ship  was  stranded 
and  lost.  The  natives,  fired  with  revenge  for  former  wrongs, 
meditated  the  entire  destruction  of  their  invaders.  They  dis- 
sembled their  resentment,  and,  by  acts  of  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship, gained  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  who  hoped  former 
wrongs  were  forgotten.  Vasquez  was  completely  deceived, 
and  believed  the  country  already  subdued  to  his  sway.  The 
natives  invited  the  Spaniards  to  visit  their  village,  nine  miles 
distant,  for  festive  entertainment  They  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  Vasquez  permitted  two  hundred  of  his  men  to  visit 
the  village,  while  he  remained  with  a  small  force  to  guard  the 
ships.  The  natives  entertained  their  guests  with  feasting  and 
mirth  for  three  days,  until  they  were  {^aced  completely  ofi* 
their  guard.  That  night  the  Indians  arose  upon  them  and 
massacred  every  soul.  At  daybreak  they  repaired  to  the  har- 
bor, and  surprised  Vasquez  and  his  handful  of  guards.  Only 
a  few  of  them  escaped  to  the  ships,  wounded  and  dismayed, 
and  with  all  speed  hastened  back  to  St.  Domingo.  According 
to  some  accounts,  Vasquez  remained  among  the  slain ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  returned  among  the  wounded  to  St.  Domingo, 
where  mortified  pride,  and  the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  hurried  him, 
broken-hearted,  to  his  grave.  Thus  signally  were  the  natives 
of  Chicorea  avenged  upon  their  cruel  and  perfidious  enemies.* 
[A.D.  1528.]  3.  Expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez. — ^Dis- 
asters from  heaven,  and  hostility  from  men,  were  insuflicient  to 
deter  the  Spaniards  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Florida. 
They  still  believed  the  interior  was  far  more  wealthy  than 
Mexico.  The  next  important  expedition  was  conducted  by 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  a  man  of  no  great  prudence  or  reputar 
tion  for  virtue.  He  was  authorized  to  subdue  the  country, 
over  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  with  the  title  of  ade- 
lantado,  or  commander-in-chief.  His  authority  extended  over 
all  the  country  of  Florida,  from  Cape  Sable  as  far  as  the  Rivei* 
of  Palms,  probably  the  Colorado  in  the  west  of  Texas.  He  at 
length  equipped  his  fleet  of  four  ships,  and  a  strong  military 
force  of  four  hundred  foot  and  eighty  horse :  with  this  com- 
plement he  set  sail  from  Cuba  in  March,  and  on  the  12th  of 

*  Cooqaeft  of  Florida,  vol.  I,  p.  13-15. 
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April  he  anchored  in  an  open  bay  in  East  Florida,  called  the 
Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  the  modem  Tampa  Bay.  Having  lost 
some  of  his  men  by  deserticm  among  the  islands,  and  some 
of  his  horses  in  a  storm,  he  landed  his  forces  for  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  amounting  to  three  hundred  men  and  forty-five 
horses.  He  then  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  imperial  master,  aiid  explored  the  region  in  the 
vicinity:  Having  found  it  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited,  he 
determined  to  penetrate  northwardly  into  the  interior,  in  quest 
of  some  populous  and  wealthy  empire  like  Mexico  or  Peru. 
The  fleet  was  directed  to  seek  some  safe  harbor  and  await  his 
return,  or  to  proceed  to  Havana  and  bring  new  supplies  for 
the  army.  With  these  arrangements  he  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  an  unknown  and  savage  wilderness,  blinded  against 
the  danger  by  the  delusive  hope  of  conquest  and  riches.  At 
first  he  passed  through  an  inhabited  country,  with  fields  of 
maize ;  afterward,  for  many  days,  they  journeyed  through  des- 
ert solitudes,  and  often  suflered  the  extremes  of  hunger,  of  ex- 
posure, and  of  despair.  They  crossed  rapid  rivers,  on  rafts 
and  by  swimming,  toposed  to  frequent  attacks  from  hordes  of 
lurking  savages.  Their  extreme  cruelty  to  the  Indians  who 
fell  into  their  hands  secured  to  them  the  most  implacable  hos- 
tility. Some  of  thefa*  captives  were  compelled  to  act  as  guides; 
but  they  led  the  invaders  through  swamps  and  forests,  through 
matted  thickets  and  fallen  trees,  until  their  souls  sickened  at 
the  idea  of  proceeding  fiirther.  They  were  thus  led  on  for 
many  days  by  their  treacherous  and  vindictive  guides,  who 
sought  to  bewilder  them,  and  lead  them  beyond  their  own  ter- 
ritory. Yet  they  were  urged  on  by  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
rich  country,  whichy  the  guides  declared,  was  still  far  ahead. 
This  was  the  Appalachee  country,  which  lay,  probably,  west 
of  the  head  streams  of  the  Suwanee  River,  in  Georgia,  between 
the  Alapahaw  and  the  Withlacoochy  Rivers,  and  east  of  Flint 
River.  This  country  was  represented  by  the  Indians  as 
abounding  in  gold,  and  toward  this  the  weary  Spaniards  bent 
their  eager  way.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  long-sought 
country,  and  in  sight  of  the  chief  town ;  but,  instead  of  a  great 
city  like  Mexico,  Narvaez  was  chagrined  to  find  only  a  village 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  huts  and  sheds.  The  natives  fled  at 
their  approach,  and  with  them,  for  a  time,  fled  the  delusion  of 
gold.    The  Spaniards  remained  twenty-five  days  in  the  village. 
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and  were  compelled  to  forage  and  plunder  the  country  for  sub- 
sistence ;  but  they  were  harassed  day  and  night,  and  numbers 
were  cut  off  by  the  warlike  natives,  until  despair  began  to 
brood  over  them.  They  now  became  more  anxious  for  food 
than  for  gold ;  and  the  captives  directed  them  southward,  to 
the  village  of  Aut6,  near  the  sea,  where  they  represented  the 
country  as  abounding  in  com,  vegetables,  and  fish,  and  the  na- 
tives as  peaceable  and  kind.  This  was  distant  nine  days' 
march,  and  thither  they  turned  their  weary  course.  They 
were  led  through  dismal  swamps  with  deep  lagoons,  with  the 
water  often' up  to  their  breasts,  the  passage  frequently  obstruct- 
ed by  fallen  timber,  and  beset  with  hordes  of  hostile  and  fierce 
savages.  These  were  armed  with  bows  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  hung  continually  upon  their  flanks  and  rear.  At  length, 
after  incredible  difficulties,  they  reached  the  village  of  Aut6, 
which  was  deserted  and  burned  by  the  natives  at  their  ap- 
proach.  Some  com,  however,  remained,  and  this  was  more 
acceptable  than  gold.  They  were  now  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  sea,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  St. 
Mark's ;  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  by  disease,  by 
privation,  and  by  the  savages.  Only  two  thirds  of  their  orig- 
inal number  survived,  and  many  of  those  were  now  ill,  and  dis- 
ease was  daily  spreading  among  them.  They  had  now  trav- 
eled eight  hundred  miles  of  dismal  wilderness  from  the  point 
of  their  disembarkation,  and  knew  not  the  part  of  the  gulf  upon 
which  they  bad  now  arrived.  Their  hopes  of  conquest  and 
wealth  were  at  an  end,  and  to  retrace  their  steps  in  search 
of  their  ships  would  only  be  to  hazard  the  lives  of  all  the  sur- 
vivors. Having  discovered  an  inlet  one  day's  march  from 
Ante,  they  determined  to  encamp  there  until  they  could  con- 
struct a  few  rude  barques,  in  which  they  might  coast  around  in 
search  of  their  ships.  Desperation  drove  them  to  invention.  A 
rude  bellows  and  forge  were  constructed,  and  all  the  iron  im- 
plements of  every  kind,  even  to  their  stirrups  and  spurs,  were 
converted  into  nails,  hatchets,  and  saws.  Their  shirts  were 
made  into  sails,  and  cordage  was  made  from  palm  bark  and 
horse  hair.  They  made  pitch  of  pine  rosin,  and  oakum  of  palm 
bark.  Every  man  able  to  work  joined  in  building  the  frail 
vessels ;  a  horse  was  killed  every  three  days  for  the  laborer^ 
and  the  sick. 
At  length,  after  great  exertion,  they  completed  five  vessels 
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and  embarked  on  the  22d  of  September,  1528,  crowding  their 
gunwales  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  They  coasted  along 
the  unexplored  shore  for  many  days,  suffering  both  with  hun* 
ger  and  sickness.  They  were  driven  by  storms  on  the  water, 
and  assailed  by  savages  when  they  approached  land,  until 
they  became  wild  and  desperate.  A  storm  sprung  up  in  the 
night,  and  three  vessels  were  dispersed  and  wrecked:  only 
two  remained.  In  one  of  these  was  Narvaez  himself.  After 
coasting  the  shore  round  for  many  days  in  the  most  forlorn 
condition,  he  landed,  and  sent  all  his  men  ashore  in  search  of 
provisions,  retaining  with  him  only  one  sailor  and  a  sick  page. 
While  they  were  on  shore  a  severe  gale  sprang  up  from  the 
north,  and  his  vessel,  without  food  or  water,  was  driven  out  to 
sea,  and  never  heard  of  afterward.  Thus  this  ill-£Bited  man 
reaped  only  suffering  and  privation,  poverty  and  death,  where 
he  expected  wealth,  conquest,  and  glory ;  while  the  country  of 
Florida,  which  he  was  to  subdue  and  colonize,  remained  as  in- 
hospitable and  unknown  as  before. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  who  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo  for  this  expedition,  only  five  escaped,  Alvar  Nunez  Ca- 
bexa  de  Yaca,  and  four  of  his.  companions.  They  were  in 
the  other  barque  that  remained  after  the  night  storm,  and  were 
afterward  cast  upon  the  inhospitable  shore ;  and,  as  Mr.  Irving 
observes,  ^  After  the  most  singular  and  unparalleled  hardships, 
they  traversed  the  northern  parts  of  Florida,  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  desert  mountainous  regions  on  the  confines  of 
Texas  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  often  as  slaves,  until,  at  the  end  of  several  years, 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Com- 
postella.  From  thence  Alvar  Nunez  proceeded  to  Mexico, 
and  ultimately  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1537,  nearly  ten  years 
after  his  embarkation  with  Pamphilo  d^  Narvaez.''  The  re- 
mainder of  the  crew,  left  on  shore  when  Narvaez's  barque  was 
blown  out  to  sea,  were  never  heard  of,  and,  in  all  probability, 
perished  with  hunger  and  by  savage  vengeance:* 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Alvar  Nunez  and  his  companions, 
after  their  forlorn  wanderings  and  privations,  and  return  to 
Europe,  persisted  in  declaring  Florida  the  richest  country  in 
the  world;  and  their  romantic  narrations  had  the  effect  of 
still  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  adventure  for  the  conquest  of 

*  Conqaeit  of  Florida,  toL  I,  p.  16-03. 
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a  country  so  much  richer  than  Mexico.  Encouraged  by  these 
declarations,  a  new  and  more  extensive  expedition  was  set  on 
foot,  during  the  following  year,  under  Hernando  de  Soto,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy  cavaliers  of  that  age. 
De  Soto  bad  been  a  companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  where  he  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  had 
won  the  most  distinguished  honors  in  the  field  of  battle  for  his 
valor  and  his  heroic  achievements.  Descended  of  noble  blood, 
he  maintained  all  the  pomp  and  retinue  of  a  Spanish  nobleman 
of  that  day ;  his  fame  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  had  gained  him 
a  favorable  standing  with  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  he  ap- 
peared at  cou^t  with  great  pomp  and  splendor. 

Fired  with  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  contributed  to  in- 
spire, Alvar  Nunez  4etermin6d  to  join  the  contemplated  ex- 
pedition, and  again  to  enter  upon  the  conquest  of  Florida.  A 
few  months  sufficed  to  light  up  all  Spain  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  ^iterprise. 

The  history  of  this  expedition  contains  so  much  of  romance 
and  adventure,  that  it  can  hardly  be  believed  by  some  as  se- 
rious matter  of  fact.  Yet  this  expedition  for  gold  and  conquest 
was  unquestionably  made ;  and  it  affords  a  sad  proof  of  the 
proneness  of  human  nature,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation that  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  world,  would  be  changed  or  subverted  to  subserve  the 
imaginary  wants  of  man. 

Of  all  the  enterprises  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  wild  ad- 
venture, none  has  surpassed,  for  hardihood  and  variety  of  in- 
cident, that  of  the  renowned  Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  band 
of  cavaliers.  As  Mr.  Irving  observes,  **  It  was  poetry  put  into 
action ;  it  was  the  knight-errantry  of  the  Old  World  carried 
into  the  depths  of  the  American  vnldemess.  The  personal  ad- 
ventures, the  feats  of  individual  prowess,  the  picturesque  de- 
scriptions of  steel-clad  cavaliers  with  lance  and  helm,  and 
prancing  steed,  glittering  through  the  wildernesses  of  Florida, 
Greorgia,  Alabama,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Far  Westy  would  seem 
to  us  mere  fictions  of  romance,  did  they  not  come  to  us  in  the 
matter-of-fact  narratives  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and 
who  recorded  minute  memoranda  of  every  day's  incidents."* 

The  sixteenth  century  was  an  age  of  adventure,  and  all 

*  Gonqoeit  of  Florida,  toI.  i.,  p.  94-36. 
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Europe  was  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  American  discovery 
and  conquest.  The  populous  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  empires. of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were 
early  subdued  and  plundered  of  their  immense  riches  by  small 
but  gallant  bands  of  Spaniards.  The  whole  of  Europe  re- 
sounded with  the  feme  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  those  who 
had  foltowed  their  standards  had  amassed  riches  and  honors 
without  number.  The  ambition  of  the  young  and  chivalrous 
was  inflamed  to  deeds  of  daring. 

[A.D.  1588.]  De  Soto  burned  with  ambition  to  signalize 
himself  equally  with  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  to  whose  fame  his 
was  only  inferior^  The  only  field  for  his  enterprise  was  the 
rich  and  powerfiil  countries  supposed  to  exist  in  the  interior 
of  Florida,  north  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  This  country  was  still 
believed  to  abound  in  silver  and  gold,  and  to  be  extremely  fer* 
tile  in  all  the  products  of  agriculture.  Several  expediticms 
had  formerly  failed  to  subdue  its  inhabitants  and  to. possess  its 
wealth ;  but  chivalric  adventurers  were  still  ready  to  enter  a 
qrusade  again  into  these  regions  for  the  sake  of  gaining  wealth 
and  hpnors,  and  to  Blake  their  lives  and  fortunes  on  the  issue. 
A  man  suitable  to  lead  and  command  such  an  expedition  was 
all  they  required.  De  Soto  was  in  every  way  qualified.  In 
fame  he  almost  equalled  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
themselves .;  in  courage  and  perseverance  he  was  not  less.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  only  waited  some  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  signalize  himself,  and  hand  down^  his  fame  to  pos- 
terity equally  brilliant  with  that  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  About 
this  time  Alvar  Nunez  returned  to  Spain,  with  the  tidings  of 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Pamphilo  Narvaez  and  his  followers* 
All  the  vague  reports  of  the  immense  riches  and  fertility  of 
Florida,  which  had  been  greedily  received  and  accredited,  were 
confirmed  in  glowing  colors  by  Alvar  Nunez.  In  his  miracu- 
lous wanderings  through  the  country  for  many  years,  he  had 
explored  the  whole  region,  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
language,  customs,  and  resources  of  the  natives.  He  therefore 
would  be  the.  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  contemplated 
expedition. 

The  imagination  and  enthusiasm  of  De  Soto  took  fire  at  the 
glowing  representations  of  Alvar  Nunez,  and.  he  determined 
to  lead  an  expedition  which  should  eclipse  the  fame  of  the 
great  captains  who  had  preceded  him,  and  yield  the  immense 
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riches  which  he  so  much  coveted.  The  fate  of  all  former  ex- 
peditions to  that  inhospitable  land  only  served  to  stimulate  his 
ambition.  He  conceived  that  he  possessed  the  energy  and 
firmness  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  and  dangers  vrhich  had 
caused  the  failure  and  destruction  of  former  expeditions.  He 
believed,  too,  that  the  barren  coast,  and  the  fierce  hostility  of 
the  native  tribes,  were  only  so  many  obstacles  placed  by  na- 
ture to  protect  and  conceal  the  immense  riches  of  the  interior. 
De  Soto  accordingly  obtained  permission  and  authority  from 
the  Emperor  Charles  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida  at 
his  own  risk  and  expense.  The  emperor  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  and  office  of  governor  and  captain-general  for  life  of 
Cuba  and  Florida.  In  the  country  of  Florida  which  be  should 
conquer  he  was  appointed  adelantado,  an  office  comprising  the 
whole  civil  and  military  authority,  with  a  marquesite,  and  an 
estate  in  the  country  of  thirty  leagues  in  length  and  fifteen  in 
breadth.  A  more  splendid  field  of  action,  and  a  brighter  pros* 
pect,  presented  to  those  who  should  engage  in  this  expedition 
tlian  any  yet  undertaken  on  the  Continent  De  Soto  himself 
was  transported  with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm and  ardor  were  infused  into  all  about  him.  So  soon  as 
it  was  announced  that  Hernando  de  Soto,  one  of  the  conquer- 
ors of  Peru,  was  about  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  were  foremost  in  ofiering  the  aid,  not 
only  of  their  personal  services,  but  also  of  their  money  and 
fortunes.  Soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  wars  against  the  Moors  as  well  as  in  distant  portions 
of  the  globe,  were  eager  to  join  his  standard  in  so  splendid 
an  undertaking.  Young  nobles,  ambitious  of  distinction  and 
wealth,  cavaliers  of  experience,  men  of  fortune,  all  volunteered 
in  the  intended  conquest :  some  sold  their  whole  estates  to  in*" 
vest  the  proceeds  in  equipments  for  the  expedition.  None 
were  more  liberal  in  their  contributions  than  De  Soto  himself, 
who  exhausted  his  whole  means  in  equipping  the  fleet,  and  in 
other  requisites  for  the  invasion.  A  troop  of  Portuguese  cav- 
aliers were  among  the  volunteers  for  the  enterprise ;  the  whole 
of  Spain  was  anxiously  looking  on  the  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  all  was  a  brilliant  display  of  arms  and  wealth. 
The  number  who  presented  themselves  for  the  enterprise  was 
far  greater  than  could  be  received.  From  all  the  applicants 
De  Soto  selected  the  choicest  spirits  for  his  companions. 
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Many  of  the  aspirants  for  fame  and  wealth,  even  those  who 
had  sacrificed  their  estates  in  preparing  the  expedition,  were 
compelled  to  remain. 

After  nearly  fourteen  months  spent  in  preparation  for  this 
enterprise,  De  Soto  set  sail  from  Spain  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1538.  His  expedition  consisted  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
chosen  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  A  more  gallant  band  had 
never  been  seen ;  scarcely  one  with  gray  hairs  was  among 
them.  All  were  young  and  vigorous,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
toils,  haidships,  and  dangers  of  so  adventurous  an  undertaking. 
In  the  enterprise,  also,  were  enlisted  twelve  priests,  eight  cler- 
gymen of  inferior  rank,  and  four  monks,  most  of  them  being 
relatives  of  the  superior  officers.  This  magnificent  armament 
sailed  from  Spain  in  ten  vessels,  and  in  company  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty-six  sail,  bound  for  Mexico.  They  left  the  port  amid 
the  sounds  of  music,  the  blasts  of  trumpets,  and  the  roar  of 
artillery.* 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  of  near  seven  weeks,  the  expe- 
diticHi  arrived  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  about  the  last  of  May. 
Their  arrival  spread  general  joy  and  rejoicing  throughout  the 
island,  and  for  several  days  it  was  one  scene  of  balls,  masquer- 
ades, tilting-matches,  bull-fights,  contests  of  skiH  in  horseman- 
ship, and  other  chivalrous  amusements.  These  being  over, 
De  Soto  spent  three  months  in  a  tour  around  the  island,  visiting 
the  principal  towns,  and  appointing  officers  of  justice  to  rule 
in  his  absence.  Most  of  the  wealthy  cavaliers  were  likewise 
fiunishing  themselves  with  the  choicest  horses  and  the  most 
splendid  trappings.  The  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  Spain 
spread  likewise  in  Cuba,  and  many  more  of  the  wealthy  and 
ambitious  joined  the  expedition,  and  aided  in  furnishing  every 
thing  necessary  for  conquest .  and  comfort.  Late  in  August, 
the  governor,  De  Soto,  arrived  at  Havana,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  family  and  all  his  troops.  He  continued  here, 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  station  as  governor,  for  several 
months.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  sent  a  brigantine,  manned 
with  picked  sailors  and  a  trusty  commander,  to  the  coast  of 
Florida,  in  search  of  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  to  which 
the  expedition  might  sail  direct  on  leaving  Cuba.  The  object 
of  this  mission  being  accomplished,  the  brigantine  returned, 
bringing  four  of  the  natives  of  Florida,  who  were  detained  to 

*  Irring*!  Oooqaeit  of  Florida,  rvi.  i,,  p  35, 36. 
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leam  the  Spanish  language,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
as  guides  and  interpreters.  During  this  time  the  preparations 
for  the  expedition  had  been  progressing  with  great  diligence, 
and  the  number  of  additional  volunteers  had  increased  the 
whole  force  to  one  thousand  men,  including  three  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen,  besides  the  crews  of  the  ships ;  the  fleet  con* 
sisted  of  eight  large  and  three  small  vessels. 

Every  thing  was  provided  that  could  possibly  be  necessary 
for  conquest  or  for  planting  colonies.  Artisans  in  wood  and 
iron ;  iron  in  abundance,  and  a  complete  set  of  forging  tools ; 
men  and  apparatus  for  assaying  gold  and  silver ;  a  whip-saw 
and  varioud  tools  for  working  in  wood ;  live  stock  of  different 
kinds,  including  three  hundred  head  of  swine  for  their  colony, 
as  well  as  food  on  their  march,  in  case  of  emergency.  JBesidea 
these,  they  provided  every  thing  which  the^experience  of  former 
expeditions  could  suggest,  or  avarice  and  cruelty  could  dictate. 
Not  only  priests  and  learned  men,  but  chemists  and  miners  to 
procure  and  assay  the  precious  metals.  Chains  and  fetters  for 
the  captives,  and  even  blood-hounds  to  assist  in  drawing  them 
from  their  hiding-places,  were  among  the  articles  provided  for 
the  conquest,  while  cards  were  supplied  to  amuse  their  leisure 
hours  or  to  gratify  their  love  of  gaming.  The  fighting  men 
were  completely  clad  in  steel  armor  glittering  with  gold ;  coats 
of  mail,  helmets,  breast-plates,  and  shields  for  defense ;  and 
lances,  broad-sWords,  and  cimeters  for  offensive  warfare.  A 
few  were  armed  with  cross-bows,  and  eighteen  with  arqu^ 
buses ;  and  one  ]nece  of  ordnance  was  taken.  Fire-arms  were 
not  then  in  general  use ;  such  as  were  used  were  imperfect* 
compared  with  those  of  modem  times. 

Thus  provided  and  equipped,  the  expedition  set  sail  jGrom 
Havana  on  the  12th  of  May,  1589,  as  gayly  as  if  it  had  been  an 
excursion  of  a  bridal  party.  Little  did  they  dream  of  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships  which  they  were  about  to  encounter.  In  a 
fortnight  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  which 
had  been  selected  before.  Here  they  cast  anchor  and  prepared 
to  disembark.* 

The  whole  was  a  roving  band  of  gallant  fireebooters  in  quest 
of  plunder  and  of  fortune ;  an  army  rendered  cruel  and  fero- 
dous  by  avarice,  and  ready  to  march  to  any  point  with  slaugh- 
ter where  they  might  suppose  an  Indian  village  was  stored  with 

*  CoaqBect  of  l*lorida,  yoL  i,  p.  54* 
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gold  or  other  riches.    Stimulated  by  the  love  of  fame,  and  still 
more  by  the  love  of  gold,  they  plunged  into  the  savage  wilds 
of  East  Florida,  and  thence  northward  into  the  southwest  sec- 
tion of  Georgia,  through  the  country  of  the  Seminoles,  who 
were  as  warlike  and  ferocious  then  as  at  the  present  time. 
They  marched  and  wandered  for  the  first  year  in  East  Florida 
and  in  Georgia,  east  of  Flint  River,  continually  harassed  and 
cut  off  by  the  natives*     The  Indians  captured  for  gyides  led 
them  through  dismal  forests  and  impassable  swamps  until  they 
reached  the  Appalachee  country,  where  they  spent  the  first 
winter,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north  of  St.  Mark's. 
The  next  year  they  traversed  the  State  of  Georgia  northeast- 
ward, and  north  of  the  Altamaha  River ;  thence  they  were  led 
northwestward,  in  search  of  gold,  to  the  barren  regions  of  the 
Cherokees ;  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Coosa  River ;  and 
thence  southwestward,  down  the  Alabama  Valley  toward  its 
junction  with  the  Tombigby,  where  they  met  with  the  most 
terrible  disaster  from  a  desperate  attack  by  an  immense  Indian 
host,  in  which  many  were  killed,  and  nearly  all  their  baggage 
was  destroyed  by  fire.     From  this  they  marched  northward, 
or,  rather,  northwestward,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  second  winter  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  near  the  Yalobusha,  or  Tallahatchy  River. 
During  the  winter  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians in  the   Chickasa  country,  and  again  burned  out.     In  this 
attack  many  were  killed,  and  nearly  every  thing  in  the  way 
of  clothing  and  armor  was  destroyed  by  fire.     Many  of  their 
horses  likewise  were  killed  or  burned  to  death.     The  hostile 
savages  harassed  them  incessantly  in  all  their  marches  and 
encampments,  and  every  day  diminished  the  numbers  of  this 
gallant  band.     They  next  bent  their  course  north  of  west,  until 
they  struck  the  Mississippi  River.     They  crossed  it,  and  ex- 
tended their  march  with  the  wreck  of  their  army  in  a  north- 
western direction  to  the  moimtainous  region  north  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, where  they  spent  their  third  winter.     Thence  they  re- 
turned to  the  Mississippi,  where  De  Soto  died  from  disease 
brought  on  by  constant  hardships,  fatigue,  and  disappointed 
ambition.     The  remnant  of  the  army  again  set  out  westward 
in  hopes  of  reaching  Mexico ;  and  their  fourth  summer  was 
spent  in  traversing  the  regions  north  of  Red  River.    They 
finally  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
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kansas  River,  where  the  remnant  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  worn  down  with  privations,  hardships^  and  savage  war- 
fare in  body,  and  depressed  in  mind  by  anxiety,  disappoint- 
ments, and  despair,  finally  constructed  rude  vessels,  and,  pur- 
sued by  hostile  Indians,  floated  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
gulf;  and  thence  Coasting  around  toward  Mexico,  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  finally  reached  the  Spanish  settlements. 
During  the  whole  of  nearly  four  years,  while  they  were  in 
quest  of  gold  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  their  sufferings 
were  indescribable.  They  encountered  one  continued  and 
successive  scene  of  privations,  toils,  dangers,  disasters,  and 
despair.  I  have  not  enumerated  sickness  and  death  among 
their  sufferings,  for  these  were  the  only  comforts  to  their  spir- 
its, which  sickened  at  the  very  thoughts  of  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

INVASION  OF  FLORIDA  BT  HERNANDO  DE  BOTO. A.D.  1539  TO  1540. 

Argument. — ^Tbe  Spanuh  Expedition  at  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo.— Diaagten  com- 
mence. — De  Soto  invades  Uie  Territory  of  Hirihigna. — Invades  the  Territories  of 
Acaera;  of  Ocali;  of  Vitachnco.  —  Invades  Osachile;  the  Caciqoe'a  Castle  npoo 
a  fortified  Mound. — Invasion  of  Appalach^. — The  Expedition  winters  in  Appalach^ 
— ^Varioos  Incidents  while  here. — ^The  Expedition  marches  in  the  Spring  toward 
Western  Georgia. — ^Invasion  of  die  Territories  of  Copafi. — Captore  of  the  Cadqae. 
— His  Person  and  Character. — His  miractUoos  EscajMS. — Invasion  of  the  Territory  of 
Cofachiqoi. — ^De  Soto's  Disappointment  at  the  Poverty  of  the  Natives. — Captures  a 
Claeen  Hegent — ^Detains  her  as  a  Hostage,  and  carries  her  Westward  in  his  March. 
— She  effects  her  Escape  near  the  eastern  Limits  pf  the  Cherokee  Country^ — The  Ex- 
pedition upon  the  Sources  of  the  Chattahoochy  River. — Arrives  on  the  head  Waters 
of  the  Coosa  Biver. 

[A.D.  1539.]  De  Soto  in  East  Florida. — The  splendid  ex- 
pedition under  De  Soto  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo 
on  the  25th  of  May.  As  the  fleet  approached  the  coast,  the 
Spaniards  beheld  the  shore  lighted  up  with  alarm  fires  of  the 
natives,  who  had  perceived  their  approach ;  but  as  it  entered 
the  bay  the  Indians  disappeared,  and  not  one  was  seen  for  sev- 
eral days.  These  circumstances  excited  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  De  Soto,  and  caused  him  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  his 
movements.  After  four  days  of  delay  and  observation,  he  land- 
ed a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  most  probably  on  the  shore 
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of  that  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  known  as  Hillsbor- 
ough Bay.  Here,  with  great  pomp,  he  formally  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  master,  Charles  Y . ; 
after  which  the  detachment,  in  the  joyful  expectation  of  con« 
quest  and  riches,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  state  of  careless 
security.  Next  morning,  just  before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  In- 
dians, who  had  been  secretly  observing  all  their  movements, 
assaulted  the  camp  in  vast  numbers  and  with  terrific  yells'. 
Unacquainted  with  such  warfare,  the  whole  detachment,  pan^ 
ic-stricken,  fled  in  great  confusion  toward  the  shipping.  Many 
were  wounded  by  arrows,  and  some  were  killed  before  they 
could  reach  the  vessels.  The  Indians  having  dispersed,  De 
Soto  soon  afterward  disembarked  the  whole  of  his  troops,  and 
bcigan  his  march  into  the  interior  by  slow  and  cautious  advan- 
ces. The  army  had  not  proceeded  more  than  six  miles,  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  mi  Indian  village  governed  by  a  chief 
named  Hirihigua,  ivho  entertained  for  the  Spaniards  the  most 
implacable  hostility ;  the  Indians  fled  at  their  approach ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  finding  the  town  deserted,  entered  and  plunder- 
ed it  of  all  that  was  left.  Here  De  Soto  remained  virith  his 
army  until  he  had  somewhat  explored  the  country,  and  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  for  advancing  into  the  interior. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  post,  Hirihigua. and 
his  warriors  lost  no  opportunity  of  harassing  them  by  day  and 
by  night.  The  savages  burned  with  revenge  against  their  in- 
vaders ;  yet  they  dreaded  the  terrible  arms  and  horses  of  their 
enemies.  De  Soto,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  used  every  exer- 
tion and  entreaty  to  appease  the  wrath  of  ^e  vindictive  chief, 
but  all  in  vain.  He  endeavored  by  his  interpreters,  and  by 
prisoners,  discharged  loaded  with  presents  and  favors,  to  gain 
his  confidence  and  firiendship.  But  to  all  their  entreaties  he 
answered  scornfully,  and  upbraided  his  warriors  for  their  in- 
tercession. His  indignant  reply  in  all  cases  was,  *'I  want 
none  of  their  speeches  and  promises ;  bring  me  their  heads,  and 
i  will  receive  them  joyfully."  Ten  years  before,  this  chief  had 
been  treated  with  great  cruelty  and  treachery  by  Pamphilo 
de  Narvaez,  after  having  shown  great  kindness  to  him  and  his 
army.  Among  other  outrages,  Narvaez  had  caused  the  moth- 
er of  Hirihigua  to  be  torn  to  pieces  before  his  eyes  by  blood- 
hounds ;  after  which  he  caused  his  own  nose  to  be  cut  off  or 
otherwise  mutilated.    The  remembrance  of  these  wrongs  and 
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cruelties  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  De  Soto  and  his  army  were 
countrymen  of  Narvaes,  and  he  held  them  answerable  for  the 
treachery  of  their  predecessors* 

Before  advancing  fiirther  into  the  country*  De  Soto  deter* 
mined  to  provide  himself  with  guides  and  interpreters  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  country.  Having  learned  that  a 
Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Juan  Ortiz,  who  had  been  left  by  the 
fleet  of  Narvaez  nearly  eleven  years  before,  remained  a  pris* 
oner  and  slave  in  a  neighboring  tribe,  he  determined  to  obtain 
possession  of  him ;  for  he  would  understand  both  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  languages ;  besides,  he  would  be  able  to  give  much 
valuable  information  rdative  to  the  country,  the  number,  and 
the  customs  of  the  Indians.  After  a  hazardous  enterprise  by 
some  of  his  bravest  troopers,  he  obtained  possession  of  this  in* 
dividual,  and  soon  afterward  took  up  his  line  of  march  toward 
the  northeast,  having  left  a  garrison  to  hold  the  post  of  Hiri* 
higua. 

.  During  their  stay  at  the  latter  place,  they  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  number  of  Indians,  who  were  chained  and  made  to 
serve  as  guides,  and  porters  of  the  baggage. 

The  army  pursued  an  Indian  trace,  which  traversed  the  low, 
marshy  region  south  and  east  of  the  Hillsborough  River,  to* 
ward  the  northeast  Their  guides  led  them  through  thick 
woods,  with  tangled  vines  and  undergrowth,  through  swampst 
marshes,  and  deep  morasses,  almost  impassable  for  man  or 
horse.  Sometimes  they  passed  over  small  quaking  prairies, 
with  a  thick  vegetable  soil,  and  with  water  beneath.  At  first 
.  it  would  bear  the  horses,  and  then,  yielding,  leave  them  in  a  suf* 
focating  bog.  When  the  woods  were  thick,  and  the  path  in* 
tricate,  they  were  beset  by  hordes  of  savages  lurking  in  am* 
bush,  who  poured  showers  of  arrows  upon  them,  where  neither 
cavalry  nor  foot  could  follow  to  attack.  After  several  days  of 
sev^e  toil,  and  great  perplexity  in  threading  their  way  through 
almost  impassable  swamps  and  bogs,  they  at  length  came  to  a 
deep  rif  er,  which  was  out  of  its  banks  from  recent  rains.  On 
each  side  of  the  stream,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  was  a 
low  swamp,  which  was  excessively  boggy  when  not  complete- 
ly covered  with  water.  Three  days  were  spent  in  continued 
and  fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  firm  crossing^place.*  During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  they  were  sorely  harassed  by  continued 

*  Coaqaeit  of  Fkridi,  voLi,  chip,  m-gdv. 
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assaults  from  hostile  Indians,  with  terrific  yeOs.  They  became 
impatient,  and,  in  despair,  suspecting  their  Indian  guides  of 
treachery,  caused  four  of  them  to  be  torn  to  death  by  blood- 
hounds. The  giades  atoned  with  their  lives  for  the  errors  of 
their  enemies,  and  for  the  impassable  nature  of  the  country* 
Yet  no  obstacles  could  turn  their  course ;  other  guides  were 
selected,  who  finally  led  them  across,  where  the  bottom  of  the 
swamp  was  firm,  but  covered  with  water  up  to  the  knees,  and 
often  to  the  armpits.  Still  they  pressed  on,  and  at  length 
reached  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  was  swarming  with 
Indians  in  their  canoes,  darting  through  the  inundated  swamp 
and  trees,  and  sending  forth  showers  of  arrows  upon  them. 
A  rude  Indian  bridge,  made  by  a  tree  felled  in  from  each  baak, 
and  joined  by  a  floating  raft,  enabled  them  to  cross,  while  the 
horses  were  obliged  to  swim. 

They  were  now,  in  all  probability,  on  the  Withlacoochy 
River,  which  has  been  made  memorable  in  modem  times  by 
the  disasters  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  United  States.*  They 
were  probably  in  the  region  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and,  pur- 
suing their  route,  they  crossed  from  the  south  to  the  north  sidoy 
and  continued  their  march  toward  the  north. 

After  almost  incredible  difliculties  and  perplexities,  and  after 
having  lost  several  of  their  brave  companions,  the  army  arriv- 
ed  at  the  village  of  Acuera,  a  hostile  and  warlike  cacique. 
This  village  was  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Withlacoochy, 
or  Amaxura  River,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  bottom, 
environed  by  extensive  fields  of  com,  and  by  gardens  abound* 
ing  in  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  other  vines ;  besides  beautifiil 
copses  of 'fruit-trees  close  at  hand. 

The  Cacique  Acuera  and  all  bis  people  fled  to  the  forests,  and 
would  hold  no  intercourse  widi  De  Soto,  who,  by  interpreters 
and  captured  Indians,  with  every  token  of  peace  and  friendship, 
endeavored  to  gain  a  fiiendly  interview.  But  the  ^placable 
chieftain  returned  only  the  most  haughty  and  vaunting  re- 
preaches  for  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  his  countrymen, 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  and  De  Ayllon,  in  former  times. 

Near  the  village  of  Acuera,  De  Soto  remained  fi>r  twenty 
days,  to  recruit  his  men  and  horses  after  their  perilous  marches. 

*  U  WM  OD  this  ill-fated  ifeream  wh^ra  the  bnye  bat  oafi^rtiuMita  11^  Dade,  with 
hii  detachment  of  United  States  troopa,  was  inhumanly  bacchered  by  the  Seminolot 
•Bd  negioM  on  the  seth  oTDeceiBbdr,  1830.  -  See  WiOiaias's  Florida,  p.  917, 818. 
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They  found  abundance  of  com  and  other  culinary  vegetables 
in  the  adjoining^  fields,  which  were  numerous  and  extensive. 
The  camp  was  securely  fortified,  so  as  to  prevent  sudden  sur- 
prise ;  yet  the  Indians  ceased  not,  day  or  night,  to  harass 
them  in  every  form  of  savage  warfisu'e.  Small  parties  dared 
not  leave  the  camp ;  for  whoever  loitered  >a  hundred  yards 
firom  it  was  picked  ofifby  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  concealed 
in  the  adjoining  thickets.  Those  who  were  thus  killed  were 
beheaded,  and  their  heads  presented  to  their  chief;  and  next 
morning  the  Spaniards  would  find  the  bodies  quartered  and 
hung  upon  trees,  or  stuck  upon  stakes  in  sight  of  their  camp* 
Fourteen  Spaniards  thus  lost  their  lives  while  encamped  at 
Acuera ;  yet  the  Indians  were  so  wary,  that  they  were  seldom 
taken  or  killed ;  the  whole  loss  of  the  savages  in  twenty  days 
did  not  exceed  fifty  warriors. 

The  Spaniards  were  now  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  dis* 
tant  from  Hillsborough  Bay,  in  a  due  north  direction,  and  about 
twelve  miles  southwest fi-om  Orange  Lake.  Having  explored 
the  country  for  many  iniles  around,  by  detachments  and  fora- 
ging parties,  De  Soto  determined  to  march  for  the  coimtry  of 
Ocali,  about  forty  miles  further  north.  In  the  first  thirty  miles 
they  passed  over  a  thin,  barren  region,  and  some  pine  forests, 
probably  northwest  of  the  present  site  of  Fort  Micanopy,  be- 
fore they  entered  the  fertile  region  of  Ocali.  For  twenty 
iniles  further,  they  passed  through  a  fruitful  valley,  thickly  in- 
habited, and  abounding  in  fields.  At  length  they  arrived  at 
the  chief  town,  called,  after  the  country,  Ocali.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  towns  in  Florida,  and  contained  six  hun- 
dred houses.  It  was  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  a  river, 
in  all  probability  the  Suwanee,  or  the  Santa  F^  branch. 

Here  the  Spaniards  remained  several  days,  finding  plenty 
of  com,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  Indians  were  less 
hostile  than  most  of  those  they  had  seen ;  but  living  in  a  fertile 
and  open  country,  where  the  cavalry  could  act,  the  Spaniards 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  hostility,  had  they  been  other- 
wise. Having  constmcted  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  hav- 
ing captured  about  thirty  Indians  to  serve  as  guides,  De  Soto 
set  out  northward  with  his  army  for  the  great  country  of  Vita- 
chuco,  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  called  in  the  Portuguese 
narrative  the  Province  of  Palache.^ 

*  Cooqaeit  of  Florida,  ^  U  du^.  XT.-zyiiL 
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The  country  of  Yitachaco  was  a  large  territory,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  across,  under  the  government  of  three  brothers, 
but  called  after  the  eldest,  who  was  cacique,  or  king.  This 
country,  no  doubt,  extended  from  the  tribe  last  named  to  what 
is  now  the  sotithem  limit  of  Hamilton  county,  Florida*  After 
three  days'  march  through  a  more  open  country  than  that  for-* 
merly  traversed,  they  arrived  at  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Vitachuco,  and  approached  the  first  town,  which  was  that  of 
Ochile,  one  of  the  younger  brothers.  This  town  De  Soto  sup* 
prised  at  daybreak,  and  secured  the  chief  and  some  of  his  prin« 
cipal  warriors  and  attendants  as  prisoners.  These  were  treated 
with  every  kindness  and  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  securing, 
through  them,  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  country  of  the 
other  two  brothers.  This  village  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
contained  about  fifty  large  houses. 

After  some  days  of  delay  they  marched  to  the  town  of  the 
second  brother,  and,  through  the  messages  and  influence  of  the 
first,  De  Soto  obtained  a  firiendly  reception.  After  this  they 
marched  toward  the  town  of  the  cacique,  or  oldest  brother,  in* 
terpreters  and  messengers  having  been  sent  in  advance.  Vita** 
chuco,  however,  was  displeased  with  the  kind  reception  given 
to  the  Spaniards  by  the  younger  brothers ;  he  detained  the 
messengers,  and  returned  no  answer.  This  haughty  chieftain, 
during  eight  days,  would  receive  no  messenger  nor  compromise 
from  the  Spanish  governor,  but  returned  the  most  insulting  and 
menacing  messages.  He  warned  him  against  the  danger  of 
violating  his  territory,  and  upbraided  them  with  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  Narvaez.  Finally,  after  great  hostility  and 
mmaces,  he  appeared  to  have  become  reconciled  to  the  Span* 
iards,  and  professed  great  friendship.  He  appeared  anxious  to 
atone  for  his  former  hostility  by  acts  of  kindness,  in  supplying 
their  necessities,  and  accompanied  them  with  professions  of 
friendship,  and  unqualified  submission  to  the  wishes  of  De  Soto. 
The  latter,  however,  began  to  suspect  a  plot  of  treachery  \  and 
his  suspicions,  whether  just  or  imfounded,  terminated  in  the 
most  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  natives. 

Among  the  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  esteem  toward 
De  Soto,  the  cacique  proposed,  probably  in  the  spirit  of  gener* 
ous  rivalry,  to  make  a  display  before  him  of  his  power,  and  the 
number  of  warriors  under  his  command,  as  well  as  the  excel* 
ience  of  his  tactics  and  evolutions,  in  a  grand  review.    On  a 
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given  day  the  whole  of  his  warriort  were  assembledy  to  the 
nomber  of  several  thousands,  including  nearly  all  his  tribe* 
During  the  parade,  De  Soto  desired  that  his  virarriors  too 
should  display ;  the  chief  assented,  and  the  Spaniards  marched 
out  with  glittering  arms  and  flying  banners  to  the  sound  of 
martial  music.  They  marched  before  the  Indians,  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  duly  arranged,  when,  upon  a  signal  given  by  a 
blast  of  trumpets,  they  fell,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  terrified 
end  unsiispecting  Indians.  In  three  hours  not  less  than  five 
hundred  of  the  warriors  were  numbered  with  the  dead,  and 
nine  hundred  were  secured  as  prisoners  and  slaves.  The  re^ 
mainder  escaped  to  the  woods,  thickets,  and  a  lake,  which  was 
near  the  town.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Yitachuco  himself^ 
and  many  of  his  choicest  warriors. 

The  town  of  Yitachuco  was  situated  upon  a  lake,  probably 
about  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Suwanee  River,  where  it  forms 
the  southern  limit  of  Hamilton  county.  In  this  massacre  the 
Indians  defended  themselves  with  great  courage  against  the 
superior  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  terrible  charges  of  their 
cavalry ;  but  flight  was  their  only  safety. 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  captive  Indians  rose  upon  their 
treacherous  invaders,  preferring  death  to  an  ignominious  sla- 
very. This  gave  the  Spaniards  a  pretext  for  putting  to  death, 
in  cold  blood,  the  whole  of  their  prisoners.  Some  were  tied  to 
stakes  and  shot  with  arrows ;  others  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  torn 
with  dogs* 

Whether  De  Soto  was  justifiable  in  this  atrocious  act,  must 
ever  remain  unknown.  He  justified  himself  by  a  belief  that  the 
chief  intended  to  play  the  same  treachery  upon  him,  and  that 
he  saved  the  lives  of  his  men  only  by  anticipating  him  in  his 
cruel  purpose.  In  favor  of  the  Indian,  it  may  be  said,  that  his 
conduct  in  this  case  was  only  a  spe<umen  of  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of*  Mexico  and  Peru, 
where  De  Soto  learned  his  Indian  morality.  Pretexts  were 
not  wanting  in  other  instances,  when  he  wished  to  gratify  his 
desire  of  pomp  and  power,  or,  it  itiay  be,  to  give  his  troops  an 
easy  revenge  for  all  the  toils,  hardships,  and  conflicts  they  had 
encountered  since  their  disembarkation.  In  favor  of  the  Indians, 
it  may  be  asked,  if  they  came  there  prepared  to  exterminate 
their  invaders,  why  were  they  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  attack  7    The  Indian  princes  were  always  anxious 
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to  impress  Europeans  with  their  strength  and  power ;  and  ij^ 
in  this  case,  the  cacique  designed  treachery*  hb  designs  have 
been  forever  concealed  by  the  knoMm  and  terrible  designs  of 
his  antagonist 

Five  days  after  the  massacre  of  Vitachuco,  the  Spaniards 
resumed  their  march  northward,  to  a  country  called  Osachile, 
after  the  name  of  its  chief  town,  which  was  situated  thirty 
miles  north  of  Vitachuco.  The  fune  of  their  treachery  and 
cruelty,  however,  had  preceded  them,  and  had  roused  the 
savages  to  the  most  determined  resistance.  They  had  not 
marched  mere  than  twelve  miles  before  they  came  to  a. large 
and  deep  river,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries.  Here  the  Indians  contested  the  passage ;  but  the 
country  being  open,  so  that  the  cavalry  could  move,  the  sav* 
ages  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  army  crossed  at  their  leisure 
upon  rafts  constructed  for  the  occasion.  They  marched  partly 
through  an  open  country,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Osachile,  containing  about  two  hundred  houses.  The  river 
crossed  in  this  march  was  doubtless  the  Suwanee  River.  The 
Indians  of  this  village  having  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  knowing  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and  the  still 
greater  terror  of  their  warlike  animals,  had  fled,  and  left  the 
town,  as  usual,  an  easy  capture.  This  village  resembled  most 
of  those  in  Florida  in  the  manner  of  its  construction.  The 
house  of  the  chief  was  built  upon  a  high  artificial  mound,  or 
eminence,  in  a  level  country.  The  mound  was  large  enough 
to  contain  on  its  level  summit  from  five  to  ten  houses  for  the 
chief  and  his  family,  with  their  attendants.  Around  the  base 
of  this  eminence  were  the  houses  of  the  other  chieft  and  war* 
riors  of  most  distinction,  and  others  successively  in  the  order 
of  Uieir  respective  rank*  The  margin  of  the  mound  was  fortified 
by  pickets  and  other  wooden  barriers.  The  ascent  was  an 
avenue  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  inclosed  on  each' side  by  strong 
pickets  made  of  trunks  of  trees,  set  deep  into  the  ground. 
Within  this  passage  were  rude  steps  made  of  logs  laid  trans- 
versely, and  partly  buried  in  the  ground.  The  other  sidea  of 
the  mound  were  steep,  and  inaccessible  below  the  pickets  on  the 
margin.* 

De  Soto  remained  in  this  town  only  two  days,  as  it  was  now 
getting  late  in  the  season,  and  he  wished  to  reach  the  country 

*  GonqaMt  of  Florida,  dMip.  iz^4Xi. 
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of  Appalaoh^  before  winter.  He  learned  at  Osachile  that  a 
few  days'  march  would  bring  him  to  that  country,  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  much  during  his  whole  march.  The  natives  al- 
ways referred  to  it  as  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of  all  coun* 
tries,  and  as  inhabited  by  the  most  warlike  nation  on  the  Con- 
tinent Besides,  it  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  gold  region, 
where  they  were  to  reap  the  wealth  for  which  they  had  under- 
taken their  adventurous  campaign.  Only  forty  miles  now  in- 
tervened between  the  two  countries ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  region  was  uninhabited.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  anived  at  the  **  Cheat  Morass.^  This  was  a  wide  swamp, 
covered  with  lofty  trees,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  thorns, 
brambles,  and  vines,  so  interwoven  as  to  form  a  perfect  barrier 
to  man  or  horse.  In  the  center,  or  lowest  part  of  this  morass, 
was  a  large  shallow  lake,  or  ^eet  of  water,  more  than  a  mile 
in  width,  and  several  miles  in  length.  The  trace  led  through 
this  dismal  region,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  to  pass 
abreast,  between  two  walls  of  matted  vines  and  thorns  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  high.  The  advanced  guard,  in  single  file,  pen- 
etrated but  a  small  distance  into  this  forest,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians.  These  defended  the  pass 
every  step  to  the  central  lake,  although  only  two  or  three  of 
the  firont  rank  on  each  side  could  engage  at  one  time.  When 
they  reached  the  lake,  both  parties  having  room  to  spread  and 
form  for  action,  the  contest  became  general.  The  governor 
sent  forward  a  re-enforcement,  and  attended  it  in  person;  for 
he  was  always  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  battle.  Still  the  Indians 
made  a  bold  stand  ;  and  they  also  having  received  a  strong  re^ 
enforcement,  made  the  battle  long  and  bloody.  Both  parties 
gradually  spread  out  into  the  lake,  and  fought  with  great 
courage,  nearly  up  to  their  waists  in  water.  The  lake  abound- 
ed with  a  vast  quantity  of  roots,  cypress  knees,  bushes,  briers, 
and  fallen  trees,  over  which  they  were  liable  tO'  stumble  at 
every  step.  It  was  the  design  of  the  Indians  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  point,  and  prevent  their  fur** 
ther  march  into  their  country.  The  path  led  through  the  water 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  here,  they  might  be  em- 
barrassed, and  made  to  lose  their  way.  But  the  courage  of  De 
Soto  and  his  perseverance  were  equal  to  any  obstacle  that 
could  be  opposed,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in  driving  oflf  the 
Indians  and  passing  the  morass,  which  was  altogether  more 
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than  fire  miles  across,  being  about  two  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  lake.  About  forty  yards  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  was  too 
deep  to  be  forded  without  swimming.  The  Indians  still  met 
them  in  the  narrow  trace,  or  defile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  and  resolutely  defended  every  inch  of  the  path  until  they 
emerged  into  more  open  and  higher  ground.  Here  likewise 
they  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Fearing  the  action  of  the 
cavalry,  which  would  have  more  room  for  operating,  they  had 
obstructed  the  woods  with  fallen  trees,  and  by  vines  and 
branches  tied  from  one  tree  to  another ;  and  sheltering  them^ 
selves  among  the  trees,  they  pUed  the  Spaniards  with  showers 
of  arrows.  The  Indians,  concealed  among  thickets,  would 
spring  forth  as  the  enemy  advanced,  and  rapidly  discharge  six 
or  seven  arrows  each  while  a  Spaniard  could  fire  and  re-load 
his  arquebuse  once.  For  six  long  miles  were  the  Spaniards 
compelled  here  to  toil  and  fight  their  way,  without  a  possibility 
of  taking  vengeance  until  they  should  reach  the  open  country. 
Two  days  were  occupied  in  this  perilous  passage ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  did  reach  the  open  country  they  gave  loose  reins  to 
their  vengeance,  pursued  the  Indians  wherever  they  could  be 
seen,  cutting  them  down,  or  lancing  them  to  death. 

In  this  same  morass  Narvaez^in  his  expedition,  was  defeated 
by  the  Indians,  and  compelled  to  retreat  toward  the  sea  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army.  Many  of  De  Soto's  brave  men  lost 
their  lives  here  too,  and  many  of  them  were  severely  wounded* 

De  Soto  continued  his  march,  and  passed  through  many 
miles  of  inhabited  country  with  numerous  fields ;  at  length  he 
came  to  a  deep  river  bordered  by  dense  forests,  which  was  the 
boundary  between  Osachile  and  Appalache.  This  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  Oscilla  River  of  the  present  day.  This  was 
the  last  difficult  barrier  against  their  advance ;  the  Indians  had 
assembled  in  large  numbers  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river. 
They  strongly  barricaded  the  road  and  banks  of  the  river  with 
palisades  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  cavalry,  and  here  they 
fought  with  the  fury  of  desperation ;  but  at  length  were  defeat-* 
ed  by  the  intrepid  Spaniards,  who  entered  Palach6,  or  the  Ap« 
palaeh6  country,  victoriously. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  they  pursued  their  march,  with  but 
little  interruption,  for  nearly  twelve  miles, through  alternate  Iev-> 
el  lands  and  fertile  fields,  until  they  reached  the  chief  town.  An-* 
hayca,  which  they  found  deserted.    As  usual,  the  Spaniards 
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took  possession^  De  Soto  himself  occupying  the  house  of  the 
cacique  as  his  headquarters.* 

Having  found  the  province  of  Appalache  fruitfulrand  abound- 
ing with  the  most  necessary  articles  for  the  sustenance  and 
comfort  of  man  and  b^ast,  De  Soto  determined  to  remain  en^ 
camped  at  Anhayca  until  the  severity  of  winter  should  be  over. 
His  army,  accordingly,  went  into  winter«quarters  about  the 
last  of  November, 

The  province  of  Palach6,  or  Appalache,  was  extensive,  and 
probably  embraced  a  confederacy  of  tribes.  According  to  the 
best  authorities,  it  extended  from  the  Appalachicola  River 
around  the  north  and  northwest  of  Appalaeh6  Bay ;  but  as  to 
its  precise  limits  on  the  north  and  east,  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty. In  all  their  marches  the  Spaniards  had  no  other  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  distances  traveled  over  than  by  rough  esti- 
mate ;  and  often  the  difficulties  of  the  route  may  have  caused 
the  distance  to  appear  much  greater  than  it  was  in  reality. 
Besides,  in  passing  over  an  unknown  wilderness,  inhabited  by 
savages  in  open  hostility,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  could  ascer- 
tain the  boundaries  and  extent  of  any  country  or  tribe,  or  even 
get  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  names,  where  all  were  harsh, 
guttural  soimds  to  them.  That  part  of  the  province  in  which 
the  town  of  Anhayca  was  situated  is^  by  general  assent,  placed 
from  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  present  site  of  St  Mark's.  As  to  the  immediate  site  of 
this  town,  nothing  definite  can  be  ascertained ;  but  it  was  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Suwaneo 
River,  or  nearer  the  Flint  The  Spaniards,  pursuing  their  cir- 
cuitous marches,  considered  it  nine  days',  march  from  the  sea, 
and  near  one  hundred  leagues  north  firom  the  Bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo^ 

The  province  was  populous,  and  had  numerous  villages  and 
extensive  fields.  There  was  no  gold  in  the  country,  and  this 
was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  former 
accounts  continually  given  them  of  its  fertility,  and  the  ex- 
treme hostility  and  fierceness  of  the  nativesi  were  not  exag- 
gerated. Indeed,  they  were  without  doubt  the  most  fierce 
and  implacable  of  all  the  tribes  they  had  yet  seen.  During 
their  whole  stay  in  this  town,  which  was  nearly  four  months^ 
they  were  harassed  with  constant  attacks,  by  day  and  by 

•  Ooaqaott  of  Florida,  toL  L,  p.  1M-16S. 
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tiight,  in  the  open  woods,  and  in  thick  ambuscades.  The  In- 
dians here,  too,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  scalps  of  those 
they  killed,  a  custom  not  observed  among  the  tribes  in  the  lat« 
itude  of  Tampa  Bay  at  that  time.  They  ambuscaded  foraging 
parties,  harassed  the  encampment  with  nightly  attacks  and  ter- 
rific yells,  and  also  lay  in  wait  continually  to  seize  or  shoot 
down  with  arrows  any  that  ventured  from  the  camp.  The 
chief,  whose  name  was  Capafi,  remained  concealed,  in  some 
strong-hold  or  fastnessr  from  which  he  directed  his  plans  against 
the  Spaniards ;  but  no  hitelligence  of  him  could  be  obtained* 
nor  would  he  receive  any  friendly  overtures  made  to  him. 

While  in  winter-quarters  at  Anhayca,  De  Soto  repeatedly 
sent  out  strong  detachments  through  the  surrounding  country, 
to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  to  explore  the  country 
end  inquire  for  the  gold  region.  Some  of  these  detachments 
were  out  as  long  as  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  returned  and  re* 
ported  the  country  on  the  north  fertile,  populous,  and  free  fi^m 
marshes.  At  length  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  persevering 
captains  was  dispatched  southward  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  horse  and  foot  to  reach  the  sea,  which  they  had  not  neea 
since  they  left  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo.  TUs  detachment, 
after  incredible  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  deep  swamps, 
marshes,  &c.,  came  to  the  village  of  Aut^,  and  thence  to  the 
sea,  at  the  place  where  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  made  his  last 
encampment,  while  building  his  rude  brigantines  to  tempt  the 
watery  deep. 

Here  they  were  riiown  by  the  Indian  guides  the  remains  of 
his  camp,  of  the  forge,  the  troughs  hewed  out  of  trees  for  feed- 
ing their  horses,  the  skeletons  of  the  horses  that  died  or  were 
killed  for  food,  and  also  the  spot  where  ten  of  his  men  had 
been  surprised  and  killed,  besides  many  other  melancholy  me- 
mentoes. 

[A.D.  1540.]  De  Soto  being  highly  pleased  at  having  found 
a  harbor  so  convenient,  sent  the  same  intrepid  Captain  Juan 
de  Anasco,  with  a  detachment  of  thirty  lancers,  on  the  peril- 
ous route  by  land,  back  to  the  post  of  Hirihigua,  to  order  on 
the  garrison  to  headquarters,  and  the  ships  around  to  the  Bay 
of  Aut6.  All  this  was  eflected  with  much  better  success  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  great  distance,  the 
impassable  nature  of  the  route,  and  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
savages.  The  ships  also  arrived  at  the  newly-discovered  bay 
in  safety. 
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Soon  after  the  vessels  arrlTed  at  this  bay,  De  Soto  dispatched 
an  able  officer  with  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  to  explore  the 
coast  westward  for  another  convenient  harbor,  lo  which  sup- 
plies and  re-enforcements  might  l)e  brought  from  Havana  in 
the  fall,  when  he  would  be  further  westward.  This  officer  ac- 
complished  his  mission  by  exploring  the  coast  around  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Bay  of  Achusi,  which  affi>rded 
a  spacious,  deep,  and  secure  harbor.  This  bay  is  now  known 
as  Pensacola  Bay.  Here  the  fleet  was  directed  to  await  his 
arrival  in  the  fall,  after  having  brought  supplies  from  Havana. 

While  wintering  at  Anhayca,  De  Soto,  being  harassed  by 
continual  attacks  from  the  fierce  natives  by  day  and  by  night, 
determined  that  the  most  efiectual  way  to  restrain  their  hos- 
tilities, and  secure  the  lives  of  his  men  and  horses,  which  were 
daily  diminished,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pwson  of  their 
cacique,  through  whom  he  might  control  their  hostile  opera* 
tions.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards — ^iully  tested  in  Mex- 
ico— ^to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  or  cacique, 
as  a  hostage,  through  whose  authority  they  could  restrain  the 
Indians  and  effect  other  objects.  De  Soto  was  well  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  in  most  cases,  his  first  object  in  entering  the  ter- 
ritory of  any  tribe  was  to  secure  the  chief,  on  account  of  the 
profound  obedience  and  respect  paid  to  him.  Hence  this  was 
always  a  matter  of  first  importance,  whether  accomplished  by 
force,  j>r  by  artifice  and  treachery.  In  most  tribes  through 
which  they  had  yet  passed,  the  terror  of  their  cruelty  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  the  chiefs  and  all  their  people  fled  from  their 
villages  to  avoid  Spanish  treachery ;  for,  although  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  Spaniards  was  conquest  and  plunder,  they  were  not 
averse  to  obtaining  these  upon  as  easy  terms  as  possible ;  hence 
De  Soto  had  made  every  effort  and  inquiry  to  discover  where 
the  chief,  Capafi,  concealed  himself.  At  length  he  ascertained 
that  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  in  a  dense  and  almost  inaccess- 
ible forest, about  twenty  miles  distant.'  De  Soto,  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  set 
out  to  surprise  and  capture  the  cacique  in  his  strong-hold. 
This  was  an  enterprise  of  peculiar  peril :  the  road  lay  through 
tangled  thickets  and  treacherous  morasses,  which  rendered  it 
almost  impassable  to  cavalry.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  and 
after  great  difficulties,  they  reached  this  formidable  retreat  of 
the  savage  king.    It  consisted  of  a  cleared  space,  in  the  midst 
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of  the  almost  impervious  forest,  which  they  had  prepared  for 
their  camp.  All  around  this  space  it  was  fortified  in  the  stron- 
gest Indian  manner.  The  only  avenue  to  it  was  by  one  narrow 
path  cut  through  the  forest,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  dense 
thickets  of  vines,  thorns,  and  undergrowth.  About  every  hun* 
dred  yards  this  path  was  strongly  barricaded  by  trees,  pali- 
sades, and  vhies,  and  at  each  barricade  was  posted  a  guard  of 
the  bravest  warriors.  Beyond  these  sat  Capafi,  strongly  en- 
sconced in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  warriors.* 

De  Soto  commenced  the  attack ;  and,  after  acts  of  the  most 
daring  intrepidity  by  himself  and  his  troop,  they  forced  the  nar- 
row passage,  and  gained  one  barrier  after  another,  amid  the 
most  galling  showers  of  arrows  fix>m  every  quarter*  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  were  severely  wounded;  but  at  length  they 
gained  the  open  space  of  the  fort,  where  the  cacique  and  his 
chief  warriors  were  assembled.  Here  was  the  severest  fight 
and  the  greatest  havoc.  The  Indians  seemed  to  offer  them- 
selves a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  Spanish  sabres  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  chief;  but  at  length,  being  overpowered  by  the  su- 
periority of  the  Spanish  arms,  they  were  mostly  killed,  and  the 
remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
cacique  himself. 

This  chief,  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  all  the  native  princes, 
was  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards.  He  was  so 
remarkably  fat  and  unwieldy  that  he  could  not  walk,  but  was 
carried  by  his  attendants  upon  a  litter  wherever  he  desired 
to  go.  This  was,  however,  probably  more  a  matter  of  form 
than  necessity;  for,  after  several  days  of  captivity^  he  efiect- 
ed  hit  escape  firom  the  midst  of  his  guards,  as  they  alleged,  by 
crawling  off  on  his  hands  and  knees  while  they  were  asleep. 
His  devoted  warriors,  being  concealed  around  the  camp,  soon 
carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  guards  had  i^ndergone 
severe  fatigue,  and,  overcome  with  sleep,  had  given  way  to 
slumber,  believing  it  impossible  for  their  unwieldy  prisoner  to 
escape ;  but  when  they  awoke  he  was  gone,  and  never  seen 
again  by  them.  To  appease  the  anger  of  De  Soto,  and  to  ex- 
cuse their  own  negligence,  they  invented  and  told  some  mar- 
velous tales  of  his  having  been  spirited  away  by  magic- 

De  Soto  in  Georgia, — ^Early  in  March,  1540,  De  Soto  broke 
up  his  winter-quarters,  and  set  out  for  the  northeast  in  search 

*  OoDqaeit  of  Floridt,  voL  L,  p.  183-188. 
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of  the  province  of  Cofachiqui,  winch  was  suppoaed^  from  Indian 
accounts,  to  be  the  rich  country  for  which  he  was  in  search. 
He  had  been  informed  by  the  guides  and  other  Indians  that  it 
lay  a  long  distance  off,  toward  the  northeastt  and  that  it  abound* 
ed  in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.    The  expectation  of  these  antic* 
ipated  riches  buoyed,  up  the  spirits  of  his  troops,  and  led  them 
cheerfully  onward.    They  passed  alternately  through  fertile 
fields  and  barren  forests ;  through  inhabited  regions  and  deep 
wildernesses ;   through  open,  high  woods;  and  deep»  gloomy 
swamps  ;  and  often  were  in  danger  of  starvation  in  remote  and 
desolate  forests.    In  their  route,  after  the  first  few  days,  they 
found  the  tribes  through  which  they  passed  firiendly,  hospita* 
Ue,  and  confiding*    The  natives  of  these  remote  regions  were 
unacquainted  with  the  former  cruelties  and  treachery  of  Pam* 
philo  de  Narvaez ;   h«ice  they  were  less  suspicious  of  the 
strange  warriors.    From  Anhayca  they  passed  northward, 
probably  crossing  the  Flint  River,  and  pursuing  their  march 
in  the  valley  on  the  west  side  for  nea:rly  twenty  days,  until 
they  reached  the  southern  part  of  the  Cherokee  country,  called 
Achalaque.     Then  they  directed  their  route  to  the  northeast* 
crossing,  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  days'  march,  two 
large  rivers,  in  all  probability  the  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee  Riv- 
ers, not  far  from  the  vicinity  of  Macon  and  Milledgeville,  in 
Greorgia.    As  they  passed  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Flint  Riv* 
er,  De  Soto  had  been  informed  by  some  Indian  chief  of  a  great 
and  rich  country  to  the  west,  called  Cosa ;  but  he  determined 
to  pursue  his  march  to  the  northeast,  in  search  of  the  province 
of  Cofachiqui.    In  the  remainder  of  this  march  he  received 
every  kindness  and  hospitality  fi-om  the  Indians  that  could  be 
expected  firom  unsophisticated  human  nature.     The  Spaniards, 
too,  had  learned,  by  their  first  year  in  Florida,  that  every  en> 
counter  with  the  savages  only  increased  the  difficulties  of  their 
march,  and  reduced  the  number  of  their  men  and  horses ;  hence 
they  were  careful  to  give  as  little  offense  to  the  natives  as  pes* 
sible,  and  to  commit  fewer  depredations  upon  their  property. 

At  length,  after  an  entire  march  and  sojourn  of  more  than  two 
months,  the  Spanish  army  arrived  in  the  province  of  Cofachiqui 
about  *the  middle  of  May.  This  province  was  situated  on  th^ 
head  Waters  of  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  chief  town,  prob- 
ably, in  the  peninsula  at  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Savannah 
Rivers.    They  had,  in  their  march,  encountered  many  severe 
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difficulties  and  hardships ;  and,  having  missed  their  way,  they 
were  lost  three  days  in  a  desolate^  uninhabited  region,  their 
guides  bewildered,  their  provisions  exhausted,  and  starvation 
staring  them  in  the  face.    But  they  had  now  reached  the  termi- 
natioQ  of  their  perilous  march.    They  found  the  country  ruled  by 
a  beautiful  Indian  queen,  or  female  cacique.    She  entertained 
the  Spanish  governor  and  his  army  with  great  ceremony,  kind- 
nessy  and  even  generosity.    But  the  proud  spirit  of  De  Soto 
could  not  brook  the  mortification  of  finding  the  country  inhab- 
ited by  savages,  and  they  destitute  of  gems  and  precious  met* 
als.    He  brooded  over  his  disappointment,  but  concealed  it 
from  his  troops;  yet  it  ^as  discernible  in  his  morose  conduct, 
and  in  his  increased  sternness  to  his  men.    Among  the  latter 
the  disappointment  was  equally  great,  and  showed  itself  in 
murmurs  and  acts  of  marauding  upon  the  kind  and  hospitable 
Indians.      They  plundered  their  sacred  depositories  for  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors,  and  especially  of  the  **  illustrious  dead.** 
In  the  latter  were  deposited  the  most  costly  riches  they  possess- 
ed, which  were  numerous  valuable  pearls.    These  sacred  rel- 
ics were  plundered  for  the  jewels  found,  and  for  others  which 
they  hoped  to  find.    These  were  the  only  riches  to  be  found, 
and,  although  many  and  valuable,  were  to  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities  only  by  plundering  the  vaults  of  the  dead.    The  In- 
dians abhorred  the  sacrilege,  but  were  unable  to  punish  the 
perpetrators.      They  began,  however,  to  withhold  the  usual 
supplies  of  food  and  com.    The  troops  began  to  find  new  diffi- 
culties, and  became  more  dissatisfied ;  they  found,  among  the 
spoils  of  the  cemetery  of  the  chiefs,  several  old  coats  of  mail 
amd  a  dagger,  which  they  learned  had  been  obtained  from  the 
expedition  of  the  cruel  and  unfortunate  De  Ayllon:    They  also 
learned  that  the  sea^coast  where  he  had  landed  was  only  ten 
or  twelve  days'  journey  distant,  and'  that  they  were  then  upon 
the  head  streams  of  a  river  which  was  probably  the  Jordan, 
which  entered  the  sea  not  far  from  Point  St.  Helena,  the  place 
selected  by  that  unfortunate  man  for  his  colony.    They  there- 
fore desired  to  form  a  colony  here,  and  here  to  end  their  toils 
and  their  wars.    But  ^  De  Soto  was  a  man  of  few  words  and 
stem^"  and  he  determined  to  march  toward  the  northwest,  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  thence  proceed  toward 
the  Bay  of  Achusi*  where  he  expected  to  meet  his  fleet  with 
supplies.* 

*  ConqaeA  of  Florida,  toI.  L,  p.  S45-953. 
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Having  refreshed  his  army  and  horses  by  a  sojourn  of  a  few 
weeks,  he  determined  to  set  out  for  the  northwest  about  the 
latter  part  of  May.  A  difficulty  having  occurred  between 
some  of  the  soldiers  and  the  Indians  while  he  remained  in  this 
country,  and  the  Indians  having  become  distrustful  and  un- 
friendly, De  Soto  determined  to  adopt  the  poUcy  found  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  was  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  sovereign,  and  insure  the  friendship  or 
forbearance  of  the  subjects.  He  therefore  obtained  possession 
of  the  queen,  and  carried  her  upon  his  march  through  her  do- 
minions, as  a  hostage  for  the  security  of  his  men  against  any 
hostile  designs  of  the  Indians.  All  due  respect  and  ceremony 
were  extended  to  her,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
guard  to  prevent  her  escape  or  capture  by  her  people.  Through 
this  means  the  Spaniards  procured  a  safe  march  through  the 
territory  of  Cofachiqui  to  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  called 
the  province  of  Chalaque.  Near  the  borders  of  this  countiy 
the  young  queen  effected  her  escape  from  the  Spaniards,  and  re- 
turned to  her  own  people.  The  Spaniards  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Cherokees,  and  found  them  peaceable,  domestic, 
and  hospitable,  and  inhabiting  rather  a  sterile  region. 

At  first  they  feared  and  fled  from  the  Spaniards;  but, finding 
them  friendly,  they  came  forward  and  supplied  them  with  every 
thing  in  their  power  for  food.  But  they  knew  nothing  of  gold 
and  silver.  Passing  westward  over  the  head  branches  of  the 
Chattahoochy  River,  after  a  march  of  about  twenty-two  dayst 
the  Spaniards  arrived,  about  the  25th  of  June,  at  a  village  called 
Ichiaha,  situated  on  the  Etowee  branch  of  the  Coosa  River, 
probably  in  that  part  of  Georgia  now  designated  as  Floyd 
county.  While  here,  the  usual  inquiries  for  gold  and  silver  were 
made,  and,  having  learned  that  yellow  metal  was  found  in  a 
region  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  north,  De  Soto  remained  herOf 
and  sent  couriers  in  quest  of  the  region  supposed  by  Indian  ac- 
counts to  yield  gold.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  they  returned 
without  any  intelligence  of  gold,  and  with  no  otiier  booty  than 
a  buffalo  rug.  Having  secured  the  friendship  of  this  tribe,  De 
Soto  continued  his  march  toward  the  southwest  along  the  val- 
ley, and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coosa  River  nearly  fifty  miles, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Alabama.^ 

*  Oomiaeft  of  Florida,  tdL  IL,  du^  ir« 
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THE    B^AUVm   SXPXDITIQN   JBAST    OF   TBI   MUaXSBIPPX.— ^AJ).    1540 

TO  ,1541. 

jfgMwrnf.  Defiotftinarthei  dofim  the  Coqm  Biver.— 'TbeXiagr  or  QMifae»4if  Comu 
--De  Bote  antoai  tfaa  Tfrritocy  of  Tqfc«hu».r-KoUe  Pervm  ind  lolty  fietrwff  of 
To^aloza.— ^e  ia  inveigled  into  Be  Soto'f  Train.— Th^  Aimy  nvtfchef  tbroagh  the 
Dominiomi  of  TucalQsa.'^The  cat>t>vo  King  ii  impatient  end  indlgnRnt-at  luc  De- 
rmtiMi^-AMolvet  to  ■eove  bk  Liberty  or  die.— Eeecbee  HtnTile  ifith  the.  Anqy. 
-De  6qto  apprehend*  Danger  fnm  the  litetive  Warriavi.--Tbe  lerere  ««d  diiM- 
trooM  Battle  of  Maavfle. — Indian  Coorage  and  Desperation. — ^Deplorable  Condition 
of  tfie  Spuiih  Army  after  the  Battle.r^De  Soto  re«ih«a  to  adraaoe  to  the  North- 
weat^-OioMoa  the  Too^Ugbiy  JEUver  in  tbcrFace  of  an  Indian  Aimy.— Faaaea  the  Head 
Waters  of  Pearl  Biver.^Entexa  the  Cbickaii&  Country.— Takes  Possession  of  a 
large  Indian  Town  for  his  Winter-qnarterid — ^The  great  Battle  and  Conflagration  of 
'OhicaaA.  Oreat  Loasea  of  the  fipfuiiards^-^he  Army  vaivhes  Woatwaid  to  Cl^ea* 
9illa,  wfaeae  they  spend  the  remainder  of  the  Winter. — They  marqh  Northwest  to  Al- 
ibamo. — Severe  Battle  of  Alibamo. — ^They  approach  the  Mississippi,  or  Bio  Ghrande. 
— Praparatioiia  fiir  crosaing  the  great  Bivec— Indian 'Hostilities  and  Oppoattkip  to 
their  crossing.— The  Airny  at  length  reach  the  weatejn  Qide  of  the  Bio  Grande.— 
The  probable  Ciossiog-place. 

[A«D.  1540.]     De  Sato  in  Alabama.*^ The  Spanish  anny 

now  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  pursued  their 

inarch  toward  the  province  ofCosa.    After  easy  marches  for 

twenty«four  days  through  the  fertile  regions  and  fields  of  this 

extensive  province,  they  came,  about  the  first  of  August,  to  the 

chief  town,  named  Cpsa,  which,  as  well  as  the  province,  was 

called  by  the  Spaniards  afier  the  Cacique  Cosa.    This  town 

was  delightfiiUy  situated  upon  a  noble  river,  supposed  to  be 

the  Coosa.    It  contained  five  hundred  dwellings,  sc«fie  of  which 

were  spacious.     The  cacique,  a- nOble*looking  young  Indian, 

borne  upon  a  kind  of  litter  by  four  attendants,  and  attended 

by  one  thousand  warriors,  came  out  to<meet  De  Soto.     The 

chief  and  his  retinue,  all  adorned  with  lofty  plumes, -with  man 

^tles  of  marten^skins  over  their  shoulders,  and  preceded  by  a 

'band  of  music,  presented  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance 

The  chief  received  De  Soto  with  marks  of  great  respect  end 

with  much  ceremony ;  gave  hrm  a  residence  in  a  part  of  his  own 

<  house,  and  quartered  his  soldiers^iu'tbe  town.     Great  kindness 

and  friendafaip  were  shown:  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  army 

were  abundantly  sopplied  with  every  thing  requiaite  for  com- 

Vol.  L- 
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fort  and  convenience.  The  fields  in  the  vicinity  were  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  and  the  Spaniards  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  neighborhood.  Late  in  August,  De  Soto  set  out  on  his 
march  southward.  He  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
the  Cosa  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  baggage,  and 
accompanied  by  the  cacique,  who  was  taken,  attended  by  a 
Spanish  guard,  under  the  guise  of  special  honor,  but,  in  fact, 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  Spaniards  against  any 
treachery  or  hostile  attack  firom  the  Indians.  As  usual,  every 
attention  was  paid  to  the  chief;  a  splendid  mantle  and  a  horse 
were  allowed  him ;  but  still  he  was»  in  fact,  a  prisoner.  The 
Indians,  perceiving  that  their  king  was  not  at  liberty  to  depart 
from  his  escort  if  he  desired,  had  seriously  meditated  his  re- 
lease by  the  massacre  of  his  detainers.  Several  acts  indica- 
tive of  hostile  intentions  had  been  committed  by  some  of  the 
Indians,  who  had  been  punished  by  De  Soto,  and  put  in  chains. 
At  the  intercession  of  Cosa,  they  had  been  released,  and  a  state 
of  amicable  feeling  and  confidence  was  restored.  At  the  ex- 
treme of  Cosa's  dominions,  De  Soto  dismissed  the  cacique  with 
much  profession  of  friendship  and  with' presents. 

Proceeding  southward,  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Tuscaluza,  one  of  the  most  potent,  proud,  and  warlike 
chieftains  of  the  South.  His -sway,  probably,  extended  over  a 
large  portion  of  South  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  "  Tuscaluza 
had  heard  with  solicitude  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards  to 
his  territories,  and  probably  feared  some  hostility  on  their  part, 
in  combination  with  his  rival,  the  Cacique  of  Cosa.  He  sent, 
therefore,  his  son,  a  youth  eighteen  years  old,  attended  by  a 
train  of  warriors,  on  aA  embassy  to  De  Soto,  proffering  his 
friendship  and  services,  and  inviting  him  to  his  residence,  which 
was  only  forty  miles  from  the  firontiers  of  Cosa.**  De  Soto  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.  When  he  had  advanced  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  town  where  Tuscaluza  was,  he  halted  the  army, 
and  proceeded,  in  company  with  his  staff,  toward  the  town, 
where  he  found  Tuscaluza  prepared  to  receive  him  in  great 
state.  Posted  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  he  was  seated  on  a  kind 
of  throne,  or  wooden  stool,  used  by  the  caciques  of  the  coun- 
try. Around  him  stood  one  hundred  of  his  principal  men, 
dressed  in  rich  mantles  and  plumes.  Beside  him  was  his 
standard-bearer,  who  bore,  on  the  end  of  a  lance»  a  dressed 
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deer-skin,  stretched  out  to  the  size  of  a  buckler.  It  was  of  a 
yellow  color,  U'aversed  by  blue  stripes.  This  was  the  great 
banner  of  this  warrior  chieftain,  and  the  only  military  stand- 
ard that  the  Spaniards  met  with  throughout  the  whole  expedi- 
tion.* 

This  celebrated  chieftain,  who  has  given  his  name  to  a  noble 
river,  as  well  as  the  cs^tal  of  Alabama,  may  claim  a  few 
words  more.  He  was  of  extraordinary  stature,  being  a  foot 
taller  than  any  of  his  attendants ;  he  was  about  forty  years  of 
age ;  **  his  countenance  was  handsome,  though  severe,  showi* 
ing  the  loftiness  and  ferocity  of  his  spirit,  for  which  he  was 
celebrated  throughout  all  the  country;  he  was  broad  ^across 
the  shoulders,  and  small  at  the  waist,  and  so  admirably  formed 
that  the  Spaniards  declared  him  altogether  the  finest-looking 
Indian  they  had  yet  beheld."f 

When  De  Soto  approached,  Tuscaluza  rose  and  advanced 
twenty  paces  to  receive  him,  although  he  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  the  officers  and  cavaliers  who  preceded  him.  The 
chieftain  extended  great  kindness  and  friendship  to  De  Soto 
and  his  troops.  De  Soto,  as  usual,  suspected  treachery  from 
the  cacique,  and  got  possession  of  his  person  under  the  guise 
of  honor  and  respect.  He  surrounded  him  with  a  guard ; 
clothed  him  in  a  splendid  scarlet  robe,  glittering  with  gold. 
After  a  few  days,  the  Spaniards  continued  their  march  toward 
the  Bay  of  Achusi.  They  dpsired  Tuscaluza  to  accompany 
them  through  his  dominions,  for  which  purpose  he  was  fur- 
nished with  a  horse  to  ride.  Only  one  horse  in  the  troop  was 
found  large  enough  for  his  use,  and  when  seated  upon  this  one 
his  feet  almost  touched  the  ground.  Proceeding  southward, 
at  the  end  of  three  days  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tuscaluza, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  point  of  his  first  interview.  There 
the  march  assumed  a  northwestern  direction,  and  crossed  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Alabama  River.  A  few  days  afterward 
De  Soto  took  up  his  line  of  march  toward  the  southeast,  until 
he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Mauvile,  in  company  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chief  and  his  attendants. 

The  indignant  savage,  perceiving  that  he  was  detained  a 
prisoner  under  the  guise  of  friendship  and  pompous  ceremony, 
burned  with  secret  revenge ;  yet,  like  his  European  rival,  dis- 
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«embling  the  ^eictest  ^olicHade  for  the  'w'erlfai^  of  the  *Spu- 
i&rdsy  Tuscaluza  dispatched  some  ^f  hib  aEttenddnts  in  advance 
io  Mauvile,  above  the  juteCion  of  the  Alabemft  and  Tombigbjr 
4liirers,  under  the  pretext  of  ordering  sripplies  and  attendant 
for  his  Spanish  friends ;  but  instead  of  ordering  supplies  for 
iht  invaders,  he  summoned  'his  Warriors  16  I'aily  16  lin  v«seue, 
for  the  expulsion  or  destrudtidn  of  their  entoiies. 

De  Soto  contiMed  his  march,  and  at  kmgtk  arrived  in  ibe 
vicinity  of  Mauvile,  which  was  found  to  be  a  strongly-fortified 
town,  on  an  extensive  plain,  and  awarmii^  with  Indian  war- 
riors. From  varibud  incidents  on  ihe  way,  De  Soto  b^afn  se- 
riously to  suspect  danger,  and  accordingly  kiept  the  cacicj[ue 
well  guarded  with  twenty  soldiers ;  yist  the  soldiers  had  secto 
so  little  danger  from  Indians  for  several  months,  that  they  could 
not  be  made  to  apprehend  any  then.  The  to^wn  of  Mauvile, 
from  which  the  modem  name  Mobile  is  derived,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bide  of  the  Alabama  River,  in  a  fine  plain,  surround- 
ed by  a  bend  of  the  rivfnr,  not  a  great  distance  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tombigby.  This  was  the  principal  town  in  the  do- 
minions of  Tuscaluza,  and  was  istrongly  fortified.  Hei^  he 
and  his  chief  warriors  resided.  The  toWn  contained  eighty 
large  houses,  which  were  different  from  those  of  other  toijirns. 
•They  were  large  sheds  of  reeds  and  straw,  set  upon  poiits,  and 
covering ^a  large  surface  of  ground,  inclosed  by  pickets;  and 
some  of  them  were  large  enough  to  accommodate  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  persons.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by 
a  strong  Wall,  made  of  a  double  row  of  large  pickets,  deeply  set 
in  the  ground,  bound  together  by  ti^,  vines,  and  ree<ki,  and  ce- 
mented whh  niud  and  mOss,  and  plaiitered  over,  so  as  to  be 
impervious  to  arrows  or  darts,  except  at  the  port-holes  left  at 
proper  dbf^mees.  Every  fifty  yardb  around  the  wlill  was  a 
kind  of  wooden  tower,  capable  of  containing  six  or  seven  war- 
riors ;  there  were  only  two  gates  or  entrances,  on^  on  the*  east 
and  one  on  the  west  extremity.  Many  of  the  pickets  had  tak^n 
-root,  atid  were  growing  with  a  profiision  of  branches  and  fol- 
iage. Such  was  the  ancient  town  of  Mauvile,  dr  Mobile, 
where  De  Soto  met  his  severest  disastei ,  and  where  Was 
fought  the  hardest  Indian  battle  on  record. 
'  The  Diaastrous  Battk  of  Mauvik. — ^During  moi^  than  four 
weeks,  while  JDe  Soto  had  been  leisurely  marching  through  the 


iomviifi>m  of  Tu^caJuza,  the  Ii^te^  was  secretly  maturipg  thej 
plw  "Whiolv  9t9  it  app^^ed,  he  had  previously  conceived,  for 
Ihe^  entire  destruction  of  the  Spe^ysh  army.  The  vaurgi^rd* 
oojasiating  oS  about  half  the  cavalry  ^ud  u^r  two  hundred  in- 
6iotry»  uAder  Pe  $oto  ii^  pe^o^,  i^^aohed  the  stfoog  post  pf 
Mauvile  at  eight  o'dpckon  the  mf>rimg  of  the  eighteenth  of  C)K> 
tober*  haying  left  the  n^n  body  of  the  arn^  IcJlowing  Mowly 
a  few  miles  behind,  under  Luis  de  Mof  coso.  ^t  the  toyi^Ut  De^ 
8oto  was  npet  by  c^  large  body  of  warriors,  painted,  a^d  splen- 
didly dressed  and  eftuipped*  preceded  by  a  band  of  you^g  fet 
snales,  with  music,  SQugs^  m^  dancing.  The  governopr  and 
the  cacique  entered  o^  horsebacl^,  fide  l^y  side^  a^c^  were  re-< 
eeived  with  great  parade  and  respect.  1^,  9Pon  as  I)e  Spto 
and  his  chief  ofi^oers  were  provided  with  roonvs*  and  the  bag- 
gage was  stowed  away,  Tusoahi^a  informed  the  goverajior  tha| 
he  wished  to  retire  a  short  time  to  pee  his  people^  ^nd  piahe 
further  arrangement  fot  the  roin^under  o(  the.  ariKiy.  De  Sotq 
began  to  apprehend  ^eachery,  \}\x\  was  unabjle  tp  d^tajq  the 
cacique.  After  m  absence  Qf  an  hour,  De  So|o  peqt  a  mefl«ei^ 
ger  to  inyite  him  to  hrealLfast,  as  they  had  been  in  thp  l^bit  of 
eating  together.  This  finesse,  v^ed  to  qbti^n  possession  of  the 
chief,  was  without  i(uooess«  Circums^nces  becamf  inore  sus- 
picious ;  some  of  De  Soto's  spiest  who  had  .been  sent  b^fpr^ 
him,  came  ta  him  end  informed  him  thf^t  there  wfure  a  grea^ 
many  choice  warriors  cancealed*  perfectly  armed,  in  larg^ 
bouses  ia  remote  parts  of  the  town ;  and  that  (he  woman  wer^ 
concealed  in  other  large  houses,  remote  from  these.  Pe  ^otc^ 
certain  that  piischief  was  brewingt  sent  a  messenger  back  to 
Luis  d&  MoscosQ,  ordering  him  to  ndvence  rapidly  ^ith  th^ 
main  body  of  the  N^y*  At  length,  seyeral  messages  having 
been  sent  to  TM9caluza  without  his  notice,  the  m^^^ngar,  whcj 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  hpuse  where  he  yiras^  pallq<i  out 
aloud  from  the  door  for  the  cacique.  This  was  deemed  dis- 
respectful by  his  attendants^  and  was  resented  afH^prdingly. 
Weapons  were  drawn  by  some  of  tha  Spaniards,  and  en  Indiai) 
ebief  gave  the  war-whoop,  which  )Fang  Uurougb  thf^  villagp, 
The  warriors  poured  out  from  every  house  |Ln4  from  the  plain 
around  the  town.  In  a  short  time  the  ^panifirds  and  Indianq 
were  engaged  in  one  general  end  deathly  mal6^  fhrQPgh  ^ 
principal  streets.  The  Spaniardei  fought  with  grant  courage 
and  vigor  against  overpowering  numbera     A^  }angth,  finding 
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themselves  greatly  annoyed  by  missiles  of  every  kind  from 
the  house-tops,  as  well  as  from  behind  the  houses,  they  fell 
back,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  until  they  reached  Ae 
plain  outside  of  the  walls,  where  the  cavalry,  also,  could  act 
with  more  effect.  So  soon  as  they  left  the  town  the  Indians 
plundered  the  baggage,  and,  releasing  and  unchaining  the  cap*- 
tives  brought  from  Appalach^,  furnished  them  with  arms  to 
assist  in  destroying  their  oppressors. 

Swarms  of  warriors  pressed  upon  the  Spaniards  in  the  plain 
with  the  utmost  fury,  discharging  showers  of  arrows  pointed 
with  flint  Ivith  great  execution,  notwithstanding  their  defensive 
armor.  The  battle  raged  with  great  iiiry  backward  and  for- 
ward from  the  walls  to  the  plain  for  several  hours,  when  many 
of  the  Indians  were  disposed  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  fu« 
rious  charges  of  the  cavalry  by  retreating  within  the  walls. 
De  Soto  deternlined  to  break  down  the  gates,  and  secure  ad- 
mission to  his  cavalry ;  this  was  soon  done  with  axes,  and  the 
cavalry  charged  through,  followed  by  a  part  of  the  infantry. 
The  battle  now  raged  fiercely  within  the  walls,  and  the  Span- 
iards set  fire  to  the  combustible  houses  covered  with  reeds  and 
straw.  These  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  town 
presented  a  scene  of  horrid  carnage,  smoke,  and  flame.  The 
wind  drove  the  flames  and  smoke  furiously  along  the  narrow 
streets,  where  hundreds  were  blinded  or  8uflR>cated  by  the 
smoke,  and  burned  to  death.  The  fire  spread  to  one  large 
building  in  which  were  a  thousand  females,  most  of  whom 
were  consumed  with  it. 

The  battle  still  raged  with  great  fiiry  through  the  burning 
town  and  in  the  surrounding  plain.  The  Indians  disdained  to 
yield  or  ask  for  quarter,  although  slaughtered  in  hundreds  by 
the  keen  sabres  of  the  -Spaniards.  Repeatedly  repulsed,  they 
as  often  renewed  the  attack,  ahhough  certain  to  die  in  the 
charge. 

This  terrible  strife  and  carnage  had  continued  for  near  five 
hours.  The  gallant  band  of  Spaniards  were  diminished  in  num- 
ber, and  those  remaining  were  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
heat,  and  thirst.  Scarcely  able  to  attack,  they  collected  togeth- 
er to  stand  and  resist  only  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  host  of 
savages  still  swarming  around  them.  At  length  they  were  re- 
lieved by  the  approach  of  De  Moscoso  with  the  main  army, 
hear  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.    The  fi^sh  troops  attacked 
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the  Indians  on  all  sides  with  great  fury,  and  strewed  the  ground 
with  piles  of  their  dead  bodies,  while  the  fresh  cavalry  cut 
hideous  lanes  through  their  crowded  masses.  Toward  the 
eTening  the  females  joined  in  the  contest  with  the  most  deter- 
mined fury,  and'  threw  themselves  fearlessly  upon  the  swords 
and  spears  of  the  Spaniards.  The  carnage  ceased  only,  with 
the  setting  sun  ;  and  every  where  the  intrepid  De  Soto  was  in 
the  hottest  of  the  battle,  always  leading  on  the  impetuous 
charges  of  the  cavalry*  This  he  continued  to  do  even  after 
he  had  been  severely  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  thigh. 

*^  Such/'  says  Theodore  Irving,  ^  was  the  deadly  battle  of 
Maovile,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary,  considering  the  number 
of  combatants,  that  had  occinrred  among  the  discoverers  of  the 
New  World.  Forty-two  Spaniards  feU  dead  in  the  conflict ; 
eighteen  of  them  received  their  fatal  wounds  either  in  the  eyes 
or  in  the  mouth ;  for  the  Indians,  finding  their  bodies  cased  in 
armor,  aimed  at  their  faces.  Scarce  one  of  the  Spaniards  but 
was  more  or  less  wounded,  some  of  them  in  many  places. 
Thirteen  of  the  wounded  died  before  their  wounds  could  be 
dressed,  and  twenty-two  afterward,,  so  that  in  all  eighty-two 
Spaniards  were  slain.  To  this  loss  must  be  added  that  of  forty- 
two  horses,  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  mourned  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  fellow-doldiers."* 

The  havoc  among  the  Indians  was  almost  incredible.  Sev- 
eral thousands  are  said  to  have  perished  by  fire  and  sword. 
The  plain  around  the  village  was  strewed  with  more  than  twen- 
ty-five hundred  bodies.  Within  the  walls  the  streets  were 
blockaded  up  by  the  dead.  A  great  number  were  consumed 
in  the  burning -houses.  In  one  large  building  a  thousand  per- 
sons perished,  the  flames  having  entered  by  the  door,  and  pre- 
vented their  escape,  so  that  all  were  either  burned  or  sufibcated. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  females. 

The  Indians  fought  with  desperate  courage.  They  had 
vowed  to  expel  the  invaders,  or  die  in  the  attempt  Oflen, 
during  the  day,  victory  seemed  certain  in  their  favor ;  but  it 
was  as  often  snatched  from  them  by  the  terrific  charges  of  the 
cavalry.  Still,  their  assaults  were  renewed  with  fresh  ardor, 
until  the  whole  field  around,  as  well  as  the  streets  of  the  town, 
were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies.  The  Spaniards  fought 
like  men  who  knew  that  they  must  conquer  or  die.     Had  it  not 

*  Cooquesl  of  Flofida,  yoL  u.,  d>ap.  viUuc    Bm,  •Ibo,  WiUiuu'i  Iriorida^p.  ISS-TO 
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been  for  tbeir  superior  arms  etad  their  defisDoive  annor^  as  well 
Ae  their  excellent  csvalryr  not  cme  Spaniard  would  hare  lived 
to  witness  t&e  siting  sun. 

The  number  of  wouada  in  all  amoimted  to  serenteen  him 
dred  that  reqmred  a  surgeon's  care,  being  tfaoee  about  the  joints 
and  other  parts  attended  with  danger,  besides  mumj  slighter 
ones  left  to  the  care  of  the  connaon  soldiers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Indians  used  bows  of  greet 
siae  and  strength.  So  heavy  were^they»  that  often,  when  close- 
ly predHedy-  they  woMiId  use  their  bows  as  clubs  over  the  heads 
of  the  Spaniardsy  witii  sueh  effect  as  to  cause  the  Uood  to  flow 
freely  dirough  their  casques^.  The  arrows  were  driven  with 
great  force,  so  as  oAen  to  inflict  severe  wonnds  throng  theic 
coats  of  mail,  and  in  some  instances  to  peMtrate  through  the 
eyes  taA  m6uth,  and  out  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Horses  that 
were  improtecled  were  covered  with  wounds^  and  many  of 
them  pierced  through  the  body  or  to  the  heart 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  Indians  engaged  around  the 
sCrong^hold  of  Mauvlle  were  so^  numerous ;  but  these  warrion 
Mtere  collected  from  all  the  confederated  tribes  of  South  Ahu» 
bama  and  Mississippi*  as  well  as  Florida,  and  at  a  time  when 
those  tribes  were  &r  more  populous  than  they  have  been  with 
in  the  past  century.  The  occasion,  too,  was  one  of  the  nnosf 
momentous  which  had  occurred  in  their  history,  and  which 
called  the  warriors  from  the  most  distant  nations  to  make  cook- 
mon  6ause  agaikist  a  common  enemy. 

**  The  situation  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  battle  was  truly 
deplorable.  Most  of  them  were  severely  wounded ;  all  were 
ei^hausted  by  fatigue  and  hanger.  The  village  was  reduced 
to  ashes  around  them,  and  all  the  baggage  of  the  army,  with 
its  supplies  of  food  and  medicine,  had  been  consumed  in  the 
houses.'*  Not  even  a  house  or  shed  remained  to  shelter  the 
wounded  from  the  cold  and  dew  of  the  night*  Tetnporary 
sheds  were  erected  against  the  remaining  walls  of  the  town^ 
and  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  bushes,  while  straw 
was  placed  for  their  beds.  Those  who  were  least  injured  ex* 
erted  themselves  to  attend  and  relieve  those  who  were  severely 
wounded.  '*  Those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  patrolled  as 
sentinels,  and  maintained  a  vigilant  watch,  expecting  to  be  as» 
sailed^  again  in  the  night  ^  Thus  they  passed  that  wretched 
night,  amid  bitter  lamentations  and  dying  groans.** 
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After  eight  days  they  w%re  able  to  iBcrve  into  rach  of  the  In* 
fasmlsta  as  were  fonnd  i&  the  iricixnty,  where  they  eontia* 
ued  ixiiil  tha  woumfed  men  and  horses  wera  able  to  march. 
During  this  thne^  those  that  were  able  were  obliged  to  forage . 
in  the  vicinity  to  procure  sustenance  for  the  men  and  horsoa 
In  every  direction  they  found  dead  and  woonded  Indians^  who 
had  escaped  thna  &r  after  the  carnage  <^  the  eighteenth  of  Oc- 
tober. But  they  were  not  interrupted  again  by  the  savages 
while  they  remained  in  tfaia  jregion.  The  whole  confederated 
tribes,  having  tost  most  of  their  choice  warriors  at  Mauvite^ 
dared  not  attempt  to  renew  the  contest. 

FrevioDs  to  the  battle  of  ManvSei  De  Soto  was  advanciQg 
toward  the  south  to  meet  his  ships  with  stores  and  provisions 
at  the  Bay  of  Achtni^  now  known  as  P^isacola  Bay.  But 
the  disaster  of  Maovile  wrought  deeply  upon  his  pride  and  am- 
bitton ;  hia  troops  were  becoming  discontented  and  mutmona. 
They  were  disappmnted,  because*  instead  of  conquering  rich 
kingdoms  and  regions  abounding  in  gold  minesy  they  had  met 
with  nothmg  in  Florida  but  (me  privation  and  disaster  after  an- 
other,  and  found  notlnng  but  savage  wilds,  inhabited  by  the 
most  fierce  and  unconquerable  tribes.  They  had  now  been 
near  ^ghteen  months  in  quest  of  gold,  and  yet  they  were 
solaced  by  the  sight  of  no  such  metal.  Their  numbers  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  hardships,  privation,  and  by  savage 
foes,  in  all  their  marches ;  and  for  a  month  before  they  reached 
Mauvile  a  malignant  disease  had  made  its  appearance  among 
them,  and  many  fell  victims  to  its  ravages.  The  elements,  the 
country,  and  the  natives  all  seemed  combined  against  them, 
and  they  sighed  to  reach  the  ships,  which  were  now  known  to 
have  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Achusi,  only  seven  days'  march 
distant,  by  which  they  hoped  to  efibct  their  escape  from  this  in 
hospitable  land.  De  Soto,  learning  all  this,  and  knowing  that 
his  followers  would  desert  him  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  safe 
passage  to  Menco  or  to  the  islands,  and  that  he  should  be  left 
blasted  in  reputation  and  fortune,  determined  to  frustrate  all 
such  calculations  by  speedily  plunging  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest  toward  the  north.  He  became  morose,  irritable,  and  dia 
contented,  and  seemed  anxious  to  finish  his  existence  far  from 
the  reach  of  his  friends  in  Havana,  unless,  by  persevering,  he 
might  yet  discover  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Accordingly, 
about  one  month  after  the  grent  disaster  of  Mauvile,  finding 
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that  his  horses  and  men  were  now  sufficiently  recovered  from 
their  wounds  to  travel,  he  set  out  <hi  his  march  toward  the 
north  near  the  last  of  November.  He  thus  determined  to  si- 
lence  all  murmuring  and  complaint,  and  sternly  gave  orders  to 
prepare  to  march  northwardly,  and  punished  all  who  dared  to 
speak  of  the  sea  or  the  ships. 

After  five  days'  march  they  arrived  at  ^  a  deep  and  wide  riv- 
er," which  was  in  all  probability  the  Tombigby,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior.  This  they  crossed  after  much 
xlelay  and  hard  fighting  with  a  targe  body  of  Indians,  who  dis- 
puted the  passage  for  twelve  days,  until  large  boats  were  con- 
structed to  ferry  the  army  across.  This  was  probably  in  Ma- 
rengo county,  Alabama,  not  far  from  Chickasft  Creek.  After 
this  they  marched  on  toward  the  northwest  for  five  days  more, 
when  they  came  to  another  river,  probably  the  Pearl,  which 
was  not  so  large  as  the  first.  Here  they  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  natives,  and  passed  on  in  the  province  of  Chica- 
sa,  within  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

De  Soto  in  Mississippi. — ^The  first  river  crossed  by  De 
Soto  and  his  army  after  leaving  Mauvile  was  **  a  deep  and 
wide  river,**  where  they  were  vigorously  opposed  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  who,  stationed  for  six  miles  on  the  western 
bank,  defeated  every  attempt  to  cross  for  twelve  days,  until 
the  Spaniards  had  completed  a  very  large  scow,  or  ferry-boat, 
in  which  many  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  could  dross  at  each 
load.  Some  have  erroneously  supposed  this  was  the  Black 
Warrior  itself;  but  De  Soto  directed  his  general  course  west 
of  north  from  Mauvile,  and,  of  course,  he  would  not  reach  the 
Black  Warrior,  which  was  toward  the  northeast ;  besides,  the 
latter  river  does  not  answer  to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  first 
river  crossed  in  their  march  for  Chicasd. 

The  second  river  crossed  in  this  march  was  probably  the 
main  Pearl  River,  somewhere  in  Leake  county.  Thence  the 
course  was  more  toward  the  north;  and  after  eight  or  ten 
days'  march  in  that  direction,  they  came  to  the  village  of  Ghi- 
casa,  situated  in  a  beautifiil  plain,  fertile  and  well  watered, 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Yalobusha,  and  in  that  portion  em- 
braced in  Yalobusha  county.  The  expedition  arrived  at  this 
village  late  in  December,  about  one  month  after  its  departure 
from  Mauvile.  It  was  composed  of  about  two  hundred  small 
houses  or  wigwams,  which  were  abandoned  by  the  Indians  on 
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the  approach  of  the  Spaniards.  The  winter  had  now  set  in, 
and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  attended  with  snow  and 
ice.  De  Soto  determined  to  remain  in  the  village  until  spring. 
He  accordingly  built  other  houses,  as  the  number  then  existing 
were  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  his  men,  and  inclosed  the 
whole  with  strong  pickets  and  other  means  of  defense  against 
any  sudden  attack  from  the  Indians.  The  neighboring  fields 
were  extensive,  and  there  was  no  scarcity  of  corn  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  and  horses.  This  was  supposed  by  the  Span- 
iards to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Chicasa  Indians,  whose 
territory  extended  to  the  first  river  they  crossed  after  leaving 
Mauvile. 

[A.D.  1541.]  For  several  weeks  the  Spaniards  enjoyed 
comparative  quiet  from  Indian  hostility,  as  the  savages  appear- 
ed fi^endly,  and  did  not  venture  to  make  any  regular  attacks 
or  ambuscades.  At  length  the  continued  aggressions  from  the 
troops  in  their  foraging  excursions,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  those  captured,  impelled  them  to  hostilities,  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  their  insolent  invaders.  Several  Indians,  who 
had  attempted  to  pillage  about  the  camp,  were  shot  to  death  ; 
others  had  their  hands  cut  off  by  De  Soto's  order,  and  were 
thus  dismissed  as  Warnings  to  their  countrymen.  The  Span- 
iards, also,  weife  now  endeavoring  to  secure  captives  to  serve 
as  slaves,  and  to  carry  the  baggage  in  their  further  march,  in- 
stead of  those  they  had  lost  at  Mauvile.  The  forbearance  of 
the  savages  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  they  determined 
to  punish  their  oppressors  at  the  peril  of  their  lives;  They 
began  to  make  frequent  false  attacks  at  night,  with  terrific  yells, 
to  harass  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  to  place  them  off  their  guard 
when  the  intended  main  attack  should  be  made.  Finally,  late 
in  February,  on  a  dark,  cold,  and  windy  night,  the  real  attack 
was  made,  as  usual,  with  terrific  yells,  the  blowing  of  conohs 
and  horns,  and  the  war-whoop  on  every  side  of  the  encamp- 
ment. Although  the  Spaniards  were  not  taken  by  surprise, 
still  it  proved  to  them  the  severest  disaster  which  had  yet 
befallen  them.* 

Battle  and  Conflagration  of  ChicasA, — It  was  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  only  a  few  hours  before  day,  when  the  Indians 
advanced  in  three  divisions,  and  commenced  the  attack  on  all 
sides,  having  reached  the  inclosure  unperceived.    By  means 

*  Conqaest  of  Florida,  toL  ii.,  p.  811-87. 
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q{  lighted  matches  attached  to  the  airows  shot  from  their  bow^^ 
and  by  ropes  of  hay  set  on  fire  and  hurled  on  the  combustifole 
noofs,  ma(^  of  reeds  and  straw»  the  whole  viUage  was  soon  on. 
fire.  The  flames  were  spread  with  great  rapidity  by  the  wind,, 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  encampment  was  one  scene  of 
flame  and  conftision.  The  Spaniards  were  mostly  roused  from 
their  slumbers  by  the  war*whoopa  o£  the  savagest  and  by  tha 
flames  which  were  consuming  thid  frail  tenements  over  theov 
Many  barely  escaped  with  their  lives^  and  without  their  dothei^ 
or  armor*  Bewildered  by  the  spreading  flames  and  the  horrid 
yells  and  assaults  of  the  savages,  the  first  object  was  self- 
preservation,  without  system  or  order.  As  soon  as  they  could, 
prepare  to  act  on  the  defensive,  they  made  a  most  deaperajte 
resistance*  every  man  doing  his  utmost  to  repel  the  hosts  of 
savages  which  were  pressing  on  all  sidea  At  the  first  onset, 
many  of  the  horses  took  fright  and  escaped  into  the  plain,  and 
<>tbera  oould  not  be  released  from  the  burning  stables  in  which 
they  wer^  haltered*  At  length  about  one  half  of  the  cavalry 
was  ready  fbr  action*  and  commenced  the  most  despeoate 
charges  upon  the  thickest  bodies  of  the  Indians*  until  they  wera 
dispers^.  But  several  hours  elapsed  before  they  were  en- 
tirely repulsed*  and  the  Spaniards  suflered  severely  in  every 
charge.  On  the  morning  their  whole  encampment  was  a  seena 
of  desolate  confusion,  and  they  themselves  were  in  the  most 
depkxrable  condition. 

This  night  was  more  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards  than  even 
the  battle  of  Mauvile.  For  now,  not  only  their  baggage  ^nd 
clothing  were  destroyed*  but  their  arms  were  burned  or  in- 
jured* and  they  bad  inflicted  less  iiyury  upon  the  savages  than 
at  Mauvile,  while  they  suflTered  almost  as  much  themselves. 

In  this  engagement  and  conflagration,  the  Spaniards  lost  forty 
men  killed,  besides  some  burned  te  death ;  fifty  horses,  also, 
were  killed  or  burned  to  death*  Those  who  survived  this  ter* 
rible  night  were  mostly  wounded  and  destitute  of  the  necessary 
clothing  for  the  «ason.  The  greater  part  of  their  herd  of 
swine  which  they  had  taken  with  them  were  consumed  in  the 
flames  of  a  large  shed,  covered  with  thatching,  in  which  they 
had  been  inclosed.  Their  condition  was  truly  deplorablis^* 
They  were  now  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  their  ships, 
with  impassable  rivers,  swamps,  and  savage  tribes  intervening, 
destitute  of  clothing*  half  armed,  and  surrounded  by  hostile 
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'tot^ages  who  desired  llieir  extermination.  Their  courage  and 
%Htittide  in  all  diese  disaisteTs  and  misfortunes  are  probably 
Withotit  a  parallel  in  history.  But  it  was  chiefly  to  the  bold, 
adveiitaroust  and  imcotiquerable  spirit  of  Hernando  de  Soto 
that  they  were  conducted  through  all  these  difficulties  and  sus- 
teined  in  all  their  privations. 

After  this  disaster,  the  army  soon  removed  to  another  village 
Aoui  three  miles  distant,  called  Chicapilla,  where  they  fortified 
^emselves  and  remained  until  the  last  of  Marclh.  Here  they 
employed  themselves  in  repairing  and  making  saddles,  re- 
tempering  their  swords  which  had  been  injured  by  the  fire,  in 
maldng  lances,  and  shields  of  hides,  and  also  in  manufacturing 
a  coarse  fabric  for  clothing ;  for  many  "were  almost  naked,  and 
others  had  only  skins  and  other  garments  taken  firom  the  In- 
dians. During  the  whole  time  they  remained  in  Chica^illa, 
they  were  harassed  with  continual  attacks  by  the  Indians,  and 
were  dbliged  to  keep  out  a  Strong  guard  all  night  to  prevent 
another  conflagration  6{  their  camp. 

About  the  first  of  April,  De  Soto  broke  up  his  winter-quar- 
ters, and  set  out  again  toward  the  northwest.  The  first  day's 
miarch  westward  brought  them  to  the  vicinity  of  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  called  Alibamo,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  narrator 
writes  it,  Alimamu.  This  is  the  town  firom  which  the  River 
Alabamiei  takes  its  name.  It  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
a  deep  but  narrow  river,  with  high  banks,  in  all  probability  the 
same  now  known  as  ihe  Tallahatchy,  and  probably  not  far 
above  the  junction  6f  the  Yalobusha.  This  fortress  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  'triple  wsill  of  pickets  and  earth,  in  a  quadran- 
gular form,  about  four  hundred  yards  on  each  side,  and  inter- 
sected by  other  strong  picket  walls  On  the  inside.  The  whole 
Was  a  very  strong  post,  and  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
'free  operation  of  the  cavalry  should  they  once  gain  an  Entrance. 

The  next  day  this  post  was  regularly  attacked  and  carried 
by  storm,  with  the  slaughter  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  Indians,  as  usual,  fought  with  great  courage  ,to 
the  last ;  but' when  the  Spaniards  gained  admission,  they  heWed 
down  the  savages  with  the  most  dreadful  carnage,  t^ng  am- 
ple vengeance  for  their  suflerings  at  ChicasA.  Vast  numbers 
were  likewise  slain  by  the  cavalry  in  the  pursuit  Tke^  Span- 
iards lost  fifteen  men  killed,  besides  many  Who  were  severely 
wounded. 
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The  Spaniards  remained  in  camp  four  days  to  recruit  their 
strength  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded.  Their  next 
march  was  westward ;  and  crossing  the  river  at  an  easy  ford» 
they  left  the  province  of  Chicasa.  '^For  seven  days  they 
traversed  an  uninhabited  country,  abounding  in  swamps  and 
forests,  where  they  were  often  compelled  to  swim  their  horses 
in  the  route.  At  length,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  village  called 
Chisca,  seated  near  a  wide  river.  As  this  was  the  largest 
river  they  had  yet  seen,  they  called  it  the  *  Rio  Grande.'  It 
was  the  same  now  called  the  MississippL" 

De  Soto  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  European  who 
beheld  the  magnificent  river  which  rolled  its  waters  through 
the  unbroken  forest  and  splendid  vegetation  of  a  wide  and  deep 
alluvial  soil.  The  lapse  of  tl^ee  centuries  has  not  changed  the 
character  of  the^  stream.  It  was  then  described,  as  it  now  is, 
as  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  flowing  with  a  strong  current, 
and  by  the  weight  of  its  waters  forcing  a  channel  of  great 
depth.  The  water  was  described  as  being  always  muddy,  and 
trees  and  timber  were  continually  floating  down  the  stream.* 

Since  their  departure  from  the  fortress  of  Alibamo,  the  Span-^ 
iards  had  traversed  a  vast  and  dense  forest,  **  intersected  by 
numerous  streams ;"  doubtless  the  creeks  and  bayous  of  the 
Tallahatchy  region.  Wearied  in  the  toilsome  march,  they 
remained  several  days  in  camp  at  the  village  of  Chisca,  near 
the  Great  River.  '*  The  river  was  low,  and  both  banks  were 
high."  IncessttQtly  harassed  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives, 
they  resumed  the  line  of  march  up  the  eastern  bank,  during 
four  days ;  yet  such  was  the  tangled  nature  of  the  wooded 
country,  that  they  advanced  only  twelve  leagues  in  four  days. 
Having  found  an  open  region,  they  encamped  until  boats  should 
be  boilt  for  crossing  to  the  western  side.  Twenty  days  were 
required  to  build  them  in  sufficient  size  and  number  to  trans- 
port the  army  and  horses.  No  sooner  were  the  boats  complet- 
ed than  De  Soto  began  to  cross  his  army  to  the  western  shore. 
Here  new  troubles  were  encountered.  By  this  time  a  large 
body  of  savages  had  assembled  on  the  opposite  bank,  while 
others  swarmed  upon  the  water  in  their  war  canoes  to  dispute 
the  passage.  The  neighboring  streams  and  bayous  commu- 
nicating with  the  river  were  covered  with  the  savage  fleet, 
and  aflbrded  to  them  secure  retreats.    The  courage  and  en- 

*  ConqaMt  of  Florida,  Toi  ii,  p.  99,  99. 
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terprise  of  De  Soto  did  not  desert  him  here.  He  at  length 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  chief,  in  obtaining  for  his 
whole  army  a  safe  passage. 

•*  At  this  place,"  says  the  Portuguese  historian,  "  the  river 
was  half  a  league  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  so  that  a  man 
standing  still  could  not  be  seen  from  the  opposite  shore.  It 
was  of  great  depth,  and  of  wonderful  rapidity.  It  was  very 
muddy,  and  was  always  filled  with  floating  trees  and  timber, 
carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  current.** 

Much  doubt  and  uncertainty  has  obtained  as  to  the  precise 
point  at  which  De  Soto  reached  the  Mississippi.  It  was  evi- 
dently much  below  the  latitude  of  Memphis,  where  he  was 
toiling  four  days  in  advancing  twelve  leagues  up  the  river, 
and  seven  days  in  his  westward  march,  through  swamps  and 
deep  forests,  from  the  uplands  east  of  the  Tallahatchy.  At  no 
point  above  Helena  are  the  highlands,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  point  where 
De  Soto  crossed  the  river  was  probably  within  thirty  miles  of 
Helena.  The  changes  of  the  channel  in  the  lapse  of  three  hun- 
dred years  may  have  been  such  as  to  defy  identification  now. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SPANISH    BXPEDmON  WEST  OF   THE   MISSISSIPPL A.D.  1541 

TO  1543. 

Argnment, — ^De  Soto  arriTei  upon  the  Banki  of  White  River. — Incident!  and  Eeligiooi 
Ceremoniei. — De  Soto  joina  an  Indian  Kin^  in  a  hoatile  Expedition. — Msrchea  with 
him  Northeast  to  the  Miniaaippi,  near  Helena.— Arrives  at  the  Town  of  Capah&w — 
Present  Remains  of  Capah&. — He  returns  to  White  River»  and  Uience  resumes  his 
March  to  the  West — Winters  high  up  the  Arkansas  in  a  cold  Latitude. — DiiBcuIties 
and  Disasters  thei^. — Returns  to  the  Mississippi  in  the  Spring.— Disasters  hegin  to 
multiply. — He  determines  to  leave  the  Country  by  descending  the  Biver.^New  Hos- 
tilities by  the  Natives. — Difficulties  increase,  and  Perplexities  prey  upon  the  inm 
Soul  of  De  Soto. — He  sickens  and  diei. — ^Affecting  Scene  before  his  Death. — He  ia 
finally  deposited  in  Uie  Mississippi,  nearllie  Mouth  of  the  Arkansas. — ^His  Eatogium. — 
Louis  de  Moacoao  succeeds  to  the  Command. — ^He  marches  Westward  in  seareh  of  the 
Mexican  Settlements.-— His  firuitless  Search. — Returns  to  the  Mississippi. — Spends 
tiie  Winter  and  Spring  in  Preparations  for  a  Departure  down  the  River.— Gomihences 
building  BrigantineB  for  descending  the  River. — He  is  greatly  annoyed  by  hostile  In* 
dians. — Perilous  Descent  of  the  River  in  Boats  and  Brigantines. — Dangerous  Voyage 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. — The  Remnant  of  the  Expedition  reach  the  Spanish  Settle* 
ments  of  Mexico. — ^Reflectksis. 

[A.D.  1541.]    De  Soto  in  Arkansas. — The  whole  expedition 
having  safely  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  boats 
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teere  broken  up  for  ihe  nails  and  iron^  and  the  army,  prepared 
to  advance  northwestward  into  the  interior  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  After  nearly  five  days'  march  through  a 
level  wildeniess  country,  intersected  in  many  places  with 
streams,  bayou^  and  lakes,  many  of  which  were  not  £>rdable, 
Ihey  descried  a  large  Indian  village .  containing  about  four 
hundred  dwellmgs.  it  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
.bordered,  as  far  as.  the  eye  could  reach,  with  luxuriant  fields 
of  com,  and  fruit-trees  of  difierent  kinds.*  This  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  tribe  of  Gasqui,  or  Casquin ;  and  the  river  upon 
which  it  was  situated,  in  all  probability,  was  White  River, 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  They  remained  at  this  place  aix  daya,  during 
'which  they  were  kindly  supplied  by  the  natives  with  all  kinds 
«of  food.  They  then  set  out  for  the  chief  town,  or  residence,  of 
the  cacique,  which  was  situated  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  about  two  days'  march  above  the  first  town.  In  this  dis- 
tance, they  passed  through  a  beautiful  rolling  cpuntry,  which 
was  less  alluvial  than  any  they  had  .passed  since  they  left  the 
highlands  east  of  the  Tallahatchy.  They  were  received  by  the 
cacique  and  all  his  people  with  much  ceremony  and  kindness* 
It  was  late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  weather  was  fine, 
but  very  warm.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  many  weeks, 
and  the  com  in  the  fields  was  beginning  to  sufier  firom  drought 
After  several  days,  the  cacique,  with  his  attendants,  came  to 
De  Soto  with  great  solemnity,  and  desired  him  to  pray  to  his 
God  that  he  would  send  rain  upon  their  parching  fields,  as  they 
had  entreated  the  Great  Spirit  in  vain.  De  Soto  promised  to 
intercede  in  their  favor  for  rain.  He  accordingly  directed  his 
carpenters  to  construct  a  very  large  cross ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
two  days  and  much  labor,  a  cross  fifty  feet  high,  and  made 
from  a  pine-tree,  was  erected.  The  nett  morning  the  formal 
ceremony  of  intercession  was  to  take  place.  The  whole  tribe 
was  to  be  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  firom  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  Spaniards  formed  a 
great  and  solemn  procession,  with  the  priests  in  firont,  chant- 
ing psalms  and  hymns.  The  most  profound  silence  and  so- 
lemnity pervaded  the  whole  Indian  hosts,  as  well  as  those  who 
joined  in  the  procession.    The  procession,  consisting  of  more 

*  Oowiaefet  oTFkrida,  tqL  u.»  p.  1Q4-110. 
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than  a  thousand  persons,  including  many  Indians,  advanced 
slowly  in  front  of  the  crbss,  and  there  all  silently  knelt  upon 
(he  ground,  while  two  or  three  ferTent  prayers  were  offered 
op  by  the  priests.  After  which  the  whole  procession  arose, 
two  and  two  at  a  time,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
bowed  the  knee,  and  kissed  the  holy  emblem.  In  returning, 
the  same  order  was  pre9erved,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with 
chanting  a  **  Te  Deum  Laudamw^ 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  following  night  the  rain  poured 
down  abundantly ;  as  the  Spanish  historiim  says,  ^  To  show 
those  heathen  that  Qrod  doth  hearken  to  those  who  call  on 
him  in  trutL'*  Next  day  the  savages,  to  the  ntunber  of  thou- 
sands, moved  by  fervent  gratitude  to  God  for  this  favor,  formed 
themselves  into  a  procession  before  the  cross  in  token  of  their 
gratitude,  and  the  cacique  expressed  his  grateful  feelings  to 
De  Soto  for  his  kind  intercession^  De  Soto,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  directed  him  to  *'  thank  God,  who  had  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  who  was  the  bestower  of  these 
and  other  far  greater  mercies/'f 

Having  remained  nine  or  ten  days,  enjoying  the  bountiful 
hospitality  of  this  noble  savage,  De  Soto  set  out  toward  Ihe 
north  and  east,  escorted  by  the  cacique  and  several  thousand 
of  his  warriors.  After  marching  three,  days  through  open  lands, 
**'  they  came  to  a  great  swamp,  rising  on  the  borders^  with  a 
lake  in  the  cente^r  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  which  formed  a 
kind  of  gulf  on  the  Mississippi,  into  which  it  emptied  itself.** 
Two  days  more  brought  them  to  some  elevated  ridges,  beyond 
which  they  beheld  the  chief  town  of  the  Capah&  tribe.  This 
town,  which  contained  five  hundred,  bouses,  was  situated  on  an 
elevated  piece  of  land»  nearly  surrounded  by  a  deep  bayou, 
which  communicated  with  the  Mississippi,  or  ^Rio  Grande," 
nine  miles  distant  from  the  town.  Here  the  Cacique  Casqui 
and  his  warriors,  who  were  in  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  by 
committing  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  involved  the  Spaniards 
in  the  most  dangerous  hostility  with  the  tribe  of  Capah&.  After 
narrowly  escaping  utter  destruction  from  this  warlike  tribe,  it 
required  th^  utmost  of  De  Soto's  tact  and  finesse  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  with  the  chief  and  his  warriors.  Having 
finally  succeeded^  the  army  was  hospitably  received  and  en- 
tertained by  the  cacique  for  several  days. 

*  Canqoeft  of  Florida,  tol  ii,  p.  111-115. 
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The  town  of  CapsliA,  in  all  probability,  was  Bitoated  a  few 
nules  south  of  the  present  town  of  Heleim,  in  Arkansas,  upon 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.*  The  changes  in  the  riv^ 
channel  sinoe  that  tikne  may  have  obliterated  the  ancient  land* 
marks,  and. have  thrown  the  driver  several  nules  further  west 
at  this  portioular  point*  The  numerous  old  river  lakes  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  eie  fiicts  which  corroborate  the  infer- 
ence. The  Jow  grounds  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  were 
traversed  by  De  Soto  in  this  portion  of  his  marches,  corre- 
spond  well  with  the  present  region  of  the  White  River  delta, 
and  its  tributary  Big  Creek*  ( 

In  Airther  confirmation  of  the  inference  that  De  Soto  crossed 
the  Mississippi  near  this  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
present  geography  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena, 
which  will  abundantly  satisfy  him  of  its. correctness.  Helena 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ten  miles  by  the  river  below 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Fm&cis  River,  and  twenty  miles  above 
the  **  Horse-^hoe  Bend,**  or  eighty  miles  above  die  mouth  of 
White  River.  It  is  situated  on  alluvial  ground,  which  de- 
jcends  gentiy  back  to  a  low,  boggy,  cypress  bayou,  which  me- 
anders within  a  few  rods  of  the  town,  and  near  the  base  of  the 
uplands,  which  rise  fifty  or^iiEty  feet  above  the  alluvion.  This 
bayou  takes  its  origin  from  an  old  river-lake  near  the  blufis,  a 
few  miles  above  Helena,  and  winds  on  about  fifteen  miles 
below  the  town,  where  it  unites  with  the  river  at  **  Horse-shoe 
Bend.''  Upon  this  bayou,  which  is  called  **  Old-town  Bayou," 
about  eight  miles  below  Helena,  are  found  the  remams  of  a 
large  Indkn  town.  These  remains  consist  of  mounds,  embank*- 
ments,  and  bricks  of  antique  appearance  and  form.  They  are 
doubtless  the  remains^  of  the  old  bdian  town  CapdkA, 

The  striking  resemblance  in  the  general  features  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  Arkansas,  White  River,  and  the  St  Francis,  com- 
pared with  that  on  Red  RiVer,  the  Washita,  and  the  River  au 
Boeuf,  or  the  Tensas,  as  regards  the  general  deseription  of 
rivers,  swamps,  and  high,  rolling  lands,  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  doubt  and  uncertainty  among  those  who  have  attemptr 
ed  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Spanish  army.  Some  have  Sup- 
posed that  their  first  sojourning  and  marches  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid ;  some 
that  it  was  near  the  Arkansas ;  and  others  that  it  must  have 

*  CoMinMt  cfFloiida,  roL  it,  p.  115-134. 
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been  as  low  down  as  Red  River.  Ttus  latter  <^miofi[  is  main* 
tained  by  Judge  Martin  in  his  ^'  History  of  Louisiana."  In  this 
ke  iB  meet  probably  in  error. 

While  in  the  territory  of  Capahftf  De  Soto,  having  heard  of 
a  region  to  the  north  where  sak  abounded,  and  where,  proba^ 
bly»  gold  might  be  found,  sent  two  Spaniards  with  Indian 
guides  to  ascertain  the  prcApects.  After  eleven  days  they  re- 
turned, having  been  about  one  hundred  leagues  nbrtbwest, 
through  a  barren  and  hilly  regioli  abounding  in  bufialoes. 
They  brought  a  supply  of  rock  salt  and  some  copper,  but  found 
no  gold.  Discouraged  by  this  intelligence,  De  Soto  determin- 
ed to  bear  more  toward  the  west.  He  finally  returned  to  die 
village  of  Casqui,  probably  on  White  River,  and  thence,  after 
a  few  days'  rest,  they  advanced  down  the  river,  marching 
through  a  fertile  and. populous  country  for  several  days,  or 
about  one  himdred  miles,  to  the  principaltownofQuigate,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  4tb  of  August  This  town  must  have  been 
CD  White  River,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Mr.  Irving  says,  **  From  Qmgate  De  Solo  shaped  his  course 
to  the  northwest,  in  search  of  a  province  called  Cdigoa,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  moimtains,  beyond  which  he  thought  there  might 
be  a  gold  region.  After  a  mardi  of  several  days  through  dreary 
forests  and  frequent  marshes,  diey  came  to  the  village  of  Ck>li- 
goa,  on  the  margin  of  a  smaU  river.**  This  must  have  b^n 
the  Big  Meto  Creek,  about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Little  Rock. 

At  Coligoa,  De  Soto  learned  that  the  country  to*the  north 
was  thinly  inhabited  by  Indians,  but  that  vast  herds  of  buffa- 
loes ranged  the  coimtry,  and  that  toward  the  south  there  was 
a  popidous  and  fertile  coimtry  called  Cayas.  Toward  this 
country  his  mar<^  was  next  directed.  After  nine  dayti*  march, 
having  passed  a  large  river,  he  came  to  a  village  called  Tan- 
ico,  in  the  Cayas  country.  Here  he  found  salt  springs,  and  re- 
mained some  days  making  salt,'  for  want  of  wMch  both  men 
and  horses  hod,  ^^fK^  suffering  much.  He  was  now  probably 
on  the  head  waters  of  Saline  River,  a  branch  of  the  Washita* 
From  Tuiico  their  march  was  next  directed  westward,  and 
after  several  days*  march  through  a  wilderness  country,  they 
reached  the  chief  town  of  the  Tula  tribe,  situated  between  two 
streams,  probably  the  Upper  Ouachita  and  Little  Missouri* 
Here  the  Spaniards  were  severely  handled  by  the  natives,  who 
proved  the  fiercest  tribe  they  had  yet  seen,  for  even  the  worn- 
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en  fought  as  fiercely  as  the  men.  Some  of  their  men  haying 
been  killeds  and  many  severely  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  here  twenty  days,  until  the  wounded  were  able  ta  march. 
In  the  mean  time,  several  exploring  parties  were  sent  in  differ- 
ent directions ;  the  country  was  populous,  and  the  buffaloes 
were  plenty.* 

Having  heard  of  the  country  of  Autiamque,  or  Utiangue,  to- 
ward the  north,.or  northwest,  the  march  was  next  thither.  The 
distance  was  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  by 
the  route  marched  over.  ^Five  ^ays  of  their  journey  was 
over  a  rough,  mountainous  country,  closely  wooded.**  At 
length  they  reached  the  chief  town  of  Utiangue,  after  almost 
incessant  skirmishes  ai^d  ambuscades  on  the  march.  The  town 
^  contained  numerous  well-built  houses,  and  was  situated  in  a 
fine  plain,  watered  by  a  wide,  running  river,  th^  same  that  pass- 
ed through  the  province  of  Cayas." 

This  ^  widct  running  river^  was  doubtless  the  Arkansas,^  the 
same  river  crossed  by  them  in  their  march  southward  three 
months  before ;  and  the  portion  of  the  river  upon  which  this 
village  was  situated  most  likely  was  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
below  Crawford  court-house,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  town  of  Utiangue  was  found  deserted  by  the  Indians ; 
but  they  had  left  it  weU  supplied  with  .com,  beans,  dried  firuit, 
and  nuts.  The  country  in  the  vicmity  was  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  and  th^  forest  abounded  in  game ;  yet  the  winter 
had  already  set  in  with  great  severity.  The  expedition  was 
now  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  not  far  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas,  in  latitude 
about  36^  north ;  they  were  exposed  to  the  fiill  force  of  the 
bleak  winds  which  swept  down  fix>m  the  great  western  desert 
De  Soto  determined  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters,  and  fortify 
the  village  against  the  inroads  of  the  savages. 

[A.D.  1542.]  The  winter  continued  to  increase  in  severity, 
and  the  earth  was  covered  with  heavy  falls  qf  snow.  **  At  one 
time  the  Spaniards  were  blocked  up  for  more  than  a  month, 
until  at  last  fire-wood  began  to  fail  them,"  and  all  hands,  with 
the  horses,  were  compelled  to  turn  out  to  open  the  way,  and 
beat  a  path  through  the  snow  to  a  neighboring  forest  for  a  sup- 
ply of  fiiel. 

While  in  this  country,  they  were  exceedingly  harassed  by 

*  GoBqueit  of  Fbridi,  toL  %  ^  196-130. 
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the  fierce  nativesy  who  would  entertain  no  firiendship,  nor  make 
any  compromise  with  them.  During  the  winter  the  chief  in« 
terpreter,  Juan  Ortis,  who  had  been  obtained  in  Florida,  died* 
This  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  army,  as  he  had  been  the  only 
means  by  which  any  thing  like  an  intelligible  communication 
could  be  had  with  the  native  chiefs.  Now  this  imperfect  com* 
munication  was  destroyed ;  the  Indian  interpreters  were  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language ;  hence,  in  their 
subsequent  mairches,  they  were  led  into  many  errors  and  mis« 
understandings  with  the  Indians,  not  only  as  to  countries,  dis* 
tances,  routes,  and  rivers,  but  into  many  serious  difficulties  of 
another  nature.  De  Soto  began  to  despair  of  finding  gold ;  he 
saw  the  difiiculties  that  were  gathering  about  him,  and  disas* 
ters  had  broken  down  bis  spirits.  Bitterly  did  he  repent  having 
left  the  region  near  the  sea*coast,  of  which  none  of  Uie  tribes  he 
had  seen  for  the  last  ten  months  could  give  any  information. 
He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  surrounded  by 
hostile  tribes ;  he  had  lost  nearly  half  his  men  from  ivar,  or 
they  had  perished  firom  hardships,  disease,  and  accident  of  va« 
nous  kinds ;  the  greater  part  of  his  horses  had  been  killed,  or 
bad  perished  firom  the  same  causes ; .  and  the  remainder  were^ 
many  of  them,  lame  and  unfit  for  service,  and  had  been  with* 
oat  shoes  for  more  than  a  year.  **  He  was  now  too  far  firom 
the  sea  to  attempt  reaching  it  by  a  direct  march ;  but  he  d6* 
termined  to  give  over  his  wanderings  in  the  interior,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  MississippL 
Here  he  would  choose  some  suitable  village  <m  its  banks  for  a 
fortified  post,  and  establish  himself,  until  he  could  build  vessels 
to  descend  the  river,  and  in  these  send  some  of  his  most  trusty 
men  to  Cuba  with  tidings  of  his  discoveries,  and  who  should 
return  with  re-enforcements  of  men  and  horses,  as  well  as  of 
every  thing  necessary  to  establish  a  colony,  and  secure  pos* 
session  of  the  vast  country  they  had  discovered.''* 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  winter  was  sufficiently  over,  he 
broke  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Utiangue,  and  marched  toward 
the  Mississippi.  After  several  days'  march  along  the  river  on 
the  south  side,  they  halted  ten  days  at  an  Indian  town,  until 
they  built  boats,  and  crossed  the  whole  army  over  to  the  north 
or  east  side.  This,  probably,  he  did  to  reach  the  Mississippi 
near  the  i>oint  where  he  had'  left  it    Their  advance  thence 

*  Conqaei^  of  Florida,  yol  U.,  cfai^.  zzT.  tad  zzvi 
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was  **  through  a  low  region,  and  perplexed  with  swampsi*'  lO 
that  the  troops  were  often  to  the  stirrups  in  mud  and  water, 
a&d  sometimes  were  obliged  to  swim  their  horses.  At  length, 
after  several  days'  march,  they  came  to  the  Tillage  of  Aniico, 
situated  on  ^  the 'same  river  that  passed  through  the  provinces 
of  Cayas  and  Utiangue^''  Tli^ne,  leaming  that  there  was  a  pop* 
uk>us  and  fertile  country  not  far  below  the  junction  of  these 
two  great,  rivers,  he  determined  to  proceed  toward  it,  in  hopes 
the  sea  might  be  at  no  great  distance,  The^  chief  town,  Gua- 
choya,  he  learned,  was.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  MiBsissii>' 
pi,  and  this  would  be  a  suitaUe  jdace  for  him  to  remain  while 
building  his  vessels.  He-  accordingly  crossed  the  river  at  Anil* 
00  to  the  south  side,  and,  after  a  march  of  four  days  over  a 
failly,  uninhabited  country,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Guachoya, 
on  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas.  It  was  situated  on  two  hills,  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  ffom  the  river,  and  contained  about  three  hundred  bona* 
es,  and  was  fortified  around  with  strong  palisades.  De  Soto 
took  possession  of  the  town,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establish* 
big  terms  of  amity  with  the  chief.  Here  he  made  diligent  in* 
quiry  for  the  sea,  but  could  gain  noinformation.  He  at  length 
sent  an  exploring  party  down  the  river  to  seek  tidings  of  the 
iea ;  but  after  eight  days'  absence  they  returned,  having  ad* 
vanced  only  forty*five  nules,  ^on  account  of  the  great  vrind- 
ings  of  the.  river,  and  the  swamps  and  torrents  vrith  which  it 
was  bordered."  Thus  it  seems  that  the  river  was  full,  and 
many  sluices  were  putting  out  into  the  swamps  and  filling  the 
bayous.    Ic  vras  now  about  the  last  of  May,  1542. 

D$ath  ofDe  jSo^o^^-^While  at  Guachoya,  De  Soto  was  inde* 
iatigable  in  urging  preparations  ibr  fitting  out  his  brigantines 
with  dispatches  to  Cuba  for  supplies  and  re^eqforcements^  To 
sustain  his  army  during  this  time,  it  was  requisite  he  should 
find  some  country  which  hiid  not  been  exhausted  by  theoi. 
For  this  purpose,  one  of  his  detachments  crossed  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  a  proviiice  which  was  said  to  be  (er* 
tile  and  populous,  and  inhabited  by  a  warlike  tribe.  They 
Ibund  it  even  so ;  the  chief  village  contained  five  hundred 
houses ;  the  cacique  was  exceedingly  hostile,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  the  Spaniards  if  they  presmned  to  violate  his 
territory.  The  Spaniards,  knowing  their  own  weakness  and 
defenseless  condition,  used  every  efiTort  to  conciliate  him  and 
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gain  hi8  inea4ship  s  but  all  in  vain.  In  return  lor  all  hJA  en- 
treatiea  and  porofiers  of  fn^Miship,  De  Soto  wa9  compelled  to 
flutmut  to  tattnt9  and  gross  insultSi  which,  two  years  before, 
would  bavje  been  resented  by  the  most  active  warfare.  Find-* 
ing  that  the  tribe,  of  which  this  cacique  wa3  chiei^  worshiped 
the  sun*  De  Soto,  anxious  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  to  receave 
their  aid,  sent  a  message  to  the  caciqu^  and  informed  him  that 
he  and  the  Spaniards  were  children  of  the  sun,  and  deaired 
from  him  a  visit  as  from  a  brother^  But  the  haughty  cbiief  r^ 
turned  the  scornful  answer,  ^  Tell  him,  if  helm  the  ckUd  qJ  the 
stint  to  dry  ^  ike  rtver,  Ufid  J  wUi  <fwne  aver  and  do  homage  to 
UmJ*-^*^  But  De  Soto's  spints  were  failiog  him }  he  had  brood- 
cmI  overhb  past  error,  in  abandoniiig  the  sea-coast,  until  he 
was  aick  at  heart ;  and«  as  he  aaw  the  .perils  of  his  situation  in- 
creasing^  new  and  powerful  enemies  springing  up  around  bim« 
while  htfl  scanty  force  was  dail^  diminishing,  he  became  anx- 
ious for  the  preservation  of  the  residue  of  his  followers,  and  dfi^ 
sired  to  avoid  all  further  nifar&re."  A  melancholy  had  seized 
opon  hie  spirila,  while  the  incessaitt  fatigue  of  body  and  ^ffixiety 
of  mind,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  climiate,  brought  on 
a  slow,  wasting  fever,  which  at  length  confined  him  to  bis  bed« 
Stilly  De  Soto  was  the  vigilant  commander,  and  from  his  sick- 
bed gave  aU  the  necessary  orders,  and  directed  all  the  plani 
of  movement  But  bis  labors  and  anxieties  were  fast  coming 
to  a  close ;  and  being  conscious  of  the  hear  approach  of  death, 
he  prepared  himself  to  die  like  a  soldier  and  a  devout  Catholic* 
Having  made  his  will,  and  with  great  solemnity  appointed  and 
installed  Luia  de  Moecoso  as  his  successor,  he  caUed  all  his 
feithibl  officers  to  him,  two  and  two,  and  bade  them  an  afieo* 
tionate  £urewell ;  begged  forgiveness  if  at  any  time,  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  duty,  he  had  been  harsh  toward  them ;  and  ex- 
horted them  to  remain  true  to  the  king,  courageous  iand  aiSec* 
tmate  to  one  another;  he  thanked  them  for  the  jBdelity  and 
constancy  with  which  they  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  and  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reward  them 
according  to  their  merits. 

He  next  called  to  him  his  soldiers,  according  to  their  rank, 
by  twenties,  and  in  like  manner  bade  them  adieu,  with  his 
blessing.  He  expired  the  next  day,  being  about  the  fifth  of 
June. 

**  Thus  died  Hernando  De  Soto,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
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many  brave  leaders  who  figured  in  Xhe  first  discoveries,  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  wild  warfare  of  the  Western 
World.  How  proud  and  promising  had  been  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  career  I  How  humble  and  hapless  its  close !  Cut 
ofif^  in  the  very  vigor  and  manhood  of  his  days,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  years ;  perishing  in  a  strange  and  savage  land,  amid 
the  din  and  tumult  of  a  camp,  and  with  merely  a  few  rough 
soldiers  to  attend  him,^  while  all  were  anxiously  engaged  in 
devising  means  of  escape  from  their  perilous  condition  in  those 
inhospitable  wilds.* 

The  death  of  De  Soto  overwhehned  his  hardy  veterans  with 
sorrow ;  they  had  followed  him  nearly  four  years ;  and  in  all 
their  ^ufiferings  ^he  had  suffered  with  them,  and  led  them  oa 
through  dangers  which  he  equally  shared.  They  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  father ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  they 
could  not  give  him  a  burial  and  such  obsequies  as  were  due 
his  birth  and  rank:  they  also  feared  lest  his  remains  should  be 
insulted  by  the  Indians  after  he  was  buried.  The  hostile  In« 
dians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  searching  for  the  Jbodies  of  Span- 
iards who  had  been  buried ;  and  when  found,  they  would  quar« 
ter  them,  and  set  them  upon  posts  and  trees  as  Sophies.  How 
much  more  eager  would  they  be  for  the  govemoi^s  body  ?  To 
prevent  this,  they  sought  a  retired  spot  near  the  village,  "^here 
many  pits  and  holes  rendered  the  ground  uneven ;  there  they 
buried  him  secretly  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  To  conceal 
his  grave  from  the  Indians,  they  prepared  the  ground  as  if  &r 
a  place  of  parade,  and  gave  out  word  to  the  Indians  that  the 
governor  was  fast  recovering  from  his  illness.  Finding,  how« 
ever,  that  the  Indians  suspected  not  only  the  death,  but  the 
burial-place  of  the  governor,  they  d^termmed  to  remove  the 
body  to  a  place  of  greater  security :  accordingly,  the  next 
night  they  disinterred  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  strong  and  heavy 
cofiin,  made  by  excavating  a  cut  of  green  oak,  over  the  aper- 
ture of  which  they  nailed  a  strong  plank.  The  body,  thus  in- 
closed, wa9  taken  with  great  secrecy  to  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi,  or '"  Rio  Grande,''  and  sunk  in  nineteen  fathoms 
of  water.  Thus  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  made 
his  grave  in  the  bosom  of  its  waters.f 

No  one  was  better  qualified  than  De  Soto  to  rule  the  hardy 
spirits  under  him.     He  was  stem  in  conunand ;  agreeable  in 

*  Conqaeft  of  Florida,  ToLu.,duip.zzm  t  Umb,  p.  17a 
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his  common  intercourse ;  lenient  to  mild  offenses ;  gentle  and 
courteous  in  his  manners ;  patient  and  persevering  under  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  encouraging  to  those  inclined  to  despond.  Per- 
sonally,  he  was  valiant  in  the  extreme,  and-  with  such  a  vigor- 
ous arm,  that  he  is  said  to  have  hewn  for  himself  a.lane  when- 
ever he  was  pressed  in  battle.  He  became  severe  with  the 
Indians ;  but  a  sense  of  necessity  and  danger  caused  him  to  be 
suclu  Under  the  influence  and  operation  of  those'  feelingSi 
which  were  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  no  less  than  by  the 
''Pilgrims"  of  New  England,  more  than  a  hundred  years  af« 
terward,  the  poor  savages  were  considered  as  scarcely  enti* 
tied  to  the  rights  of.humanity.* 

The  March  of  Moscoso  West  of  the  Mississippi. — ^LuTs  de 
M08CO60,  having^  succeeded  to  ihb  command  of  the  remnant 
of  De  Soto's  army,  soon  called  a  council  of  his  officers  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  Having  received 
vague  rumors  from  the  Indians  that,  far  to  the  west,  there  were 
other  Spaniards  roving  from  country  to  country,  fighting  and 
conquering  the  Indians,  he  concluded  that  they  were  his  coun<* 
trymen  in  Mexico,  which  might  not  be  very  remote.  He  ao 
ootdingly  abandoned  the  plan  of  De  Soto,  of  descending  the 
river  to  the  sea,  and  determined  to  reach  Mexico  by  land. 

The  expedition  accordingly  set  out  for  the  west  about  the 
middle  of  June.  They  passed  near  the  salines  of  the  Wachita 
River,  where  they  tarried  and  supplied  themselves  with  salt. 
Leaving  this  region,  they  pushed  their  march  forward,  and 
passed  through  the  country  of  ,the  Naguatax,  now  written 
Natchitoches,  and  which  appears  to  ha^e  been  high,  up  Red 
River,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  At 
length,  after  nearly  three  months,  they  came  upon  Red  River, 
in  the  barrens  north  of  the  present  country  of  Texas.  In  their 
marches,  they  were  often  misled  and  lost,  and  frequently  were 
involved  in  bloody  skirmishes.t 

Continuing  the  march  south  of  De  Soto's  route,  they  passed 
through  a  country  abounding  in  buffaloes ;  beyond  which  they 
passed  a  sterile  region,  and  came  in  sight  of  mountains*  where 
the  country  was  almost  uninhabited*  Here  they  halted,  and 
sent  light  exploring  parties,  who  penetrated  in  every  direction 
nearly  ninety  lAiles  fbrther,  and  returned  with  information  that 

*   See  New  Englaxul  Wan  with  Indiana ;  King  Philip's  War ;  Mather'i  Magnalia ; 
Oeneral  Chuch'a  Campai^^.  f  Conqoeat  of  Florida,  r6L  ii.,  p.  183-1 88. 
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tfie  country  grew  worse  as  they  advanced.  Id  this  region  the 
natives  lived  in  camps,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  de* 
pended  upon  hunting,  fishing,  and  upon  fruits,  roofs,  and  herbst 
for  their  precarious  subsistence.  These  were  evidently  the 
early  ancestors  of  the  Pawnees,  Caknanches,  and  other  roving 
tribes  of  the  West,  who  are  the  Tartars  of  North  America.* 

It  was  now  late  in  October,  and  they  had  been  nearly  five 
months  making  their  way  across  firom  the  Mississippi,  and  had 
traversed  regions  which  are  unknown ;  and  still  they  knew  not 
where  they  were.  Moscoso  called  a  council  of  his  officers  to 
determine  what  was  best  to  be  done :  much  debate  arose ; 
many  proud  and  high-minded  cavaliers  declared  th^y  would 
prefer  perishing  in  the  wilderness  to  returning  to  their  fi*iends 
in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  beggared  and  miserable,  fitxn 
an  expedition  undertaken  with  such  high  and  vaunting  antici* 
pations.  It  was,  however,  determined  at  length  to  return,  and 
retrace  their  steps  to  the  Mississippi.  Yet  their  return  to  the 
Mississippi  presented  only  a  dreary  prospect  to  the  wearied 
and  forlorn  adventurers,  without  the  relief  of  novelty.  The 
savage  tribes,  numerous  and  hostile,  were  chafed  by  former 
wrongs,  and  sought  the  opportunity  for  ample  revenge*  The 
country,  exhausted  and  devastated  in  their  advance,  could  a& 
ford  them  but  little  succor  in  their  retreat  They  returned  by 
forced  marches,  in  order  to  avoid  preconcerted  attacks  by  sav- 
ages apprised  of  their  approach.  To  avoid  these  attacks,  and 
the  danger  of  ambuscades^  they  were  induced  to  marchall  day 
and  a  great  portion  of  th^  night  Still  they  encountered  A 
most  daily  attacks,  in  open  skirmishes  or  in  ambuscades* 
The  Indians  would  waylay  the  road,  and  infest  the  rear ;  at 
night  they  would  lurk  about  the  camp,  and  shoot  down,  with 
their  arrows,  every  soldier  that  chanced  to  leave  the  lines ; 
and  often,  under  the  darkness  of  night,  they  would  creep  upon 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  shoot  down  the  sentinels  on  their 
posts. 

Before  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Arkansas  (for  they 
struck  across  to  thsct  river)  the  winter  had  set  in,  and  the  cold 
was  severe ;  heavy  drenching  rains  were  firequent ;  the  coid 
winds  benumbed  them ;  yet,  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the 
Mississippi,  they  pushed  forward  in  aH  kinds  of  weather,  trav* 
eling  all  day,  and  encamping  at  night,  often  drenched  with  rain 

*  Coaqaeft  of  Florida,  toL  ii,  p.  1M4MNI 
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and  covered  with  niud :  Btillj  they  had  afterward  to  sally  forth 
in  quest  of  food,  al  the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  At  night, 
too,  they  often  had  ho  place  to  lie  down,  the  groand  being  cov- 
ered with  ncuid  and  water  from  ruHs  and  the  inundation  of  the 
streams,  which  were  all  full  to  overflowings  Sometimes,  in^ 
deed,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  low,  wet  places,  where 
the  infiemtry  were  nearly  knee-deep  in  water,  and  the  lancers 
remained  upon  their  horses,*  With  all  this,  they  were  nearly 
naked  \  all  theij  European  clothing  had  been  burned  or  lost  at 
the  two  great  fires  and  battles  of  MauvUe  and  Ghicas&,  ex<(ept 
the  tattered  garments  on  their  backs.  Their  clothing  now  con- 
sisted principally  of  skins  belted  around  their  bodies  and  over 
their  shouldera ;  they  were  mostly  bare-legged,  and  without 
shoes  or  sandals ;  sometimes  they  had  made  moccasins  of  skins 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indiana^ 

Besides  all  these  suflbrings  and  privations,  they  were  often 
detidned  on  the  bank  of  a  bayou,  or  river,  for  several  days  be- 
ibre  they  could  pass.  The  streams  being  full,  they  had  to  make 
rafts  and  flocLts,  upon  which  to  cross,  during  the  whole  time 
harassed  by  swarms  of  Indians  on  both  sides.  Under  these 
privations  and  sufferings,  together  with  hearts  and  spirits  bro- 
ken with  fi^igue  and  disappointments,  both  men  and  horses  be- 
gan to  sicken  and  die»  Every  day  two,  three,  and  at  one  time 
s^ven,  Spaniards  fell  victims  to  the  hardships  of  the  journey. 
There  were  no  n^ans  of  carrying  the  sick  and  d}dng»  for  many 
of  the  horses  were  infirm,  and  those  that  were  well  were  re- 
served to  repel  the  constant  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  sick 
and  exhausted,  thes'efore,  drs^^ged  tbeir  steps  forward  as  long 
as  they  could^  and  often  di^d  by  the  wayside ;  while  the  sur- 
vivors, in  their  haste  to  press  onward,  scarce  paused  to  give 
them  burial,  leaving  them  half  covered  with  earth,  and  some- 
times entirely  unburied.- 

At  length  they  reached  the  Mississippi,  not  fiur  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  At  the'  sight  of  it  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  wayworn  Spaniards  leaped  within  them  lor  joy,  for  they 
considered  it  the  highway  by  which  they  were  to  escape  out 
of  this  land  of  disappointment,  privation,  and  disaster.  They 
determined  to  winter  here,  and  make  preparation  to  descend 
the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  reach  Mexico  or  some 
of'the  West  India  Islands* 

Here  they  took  possesion  of  an  Indian  fortified  town,  more 
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by  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  than  by  their  own  strength. 
The  noble  and  chivalrous  army  of  De  Soto  had  been  reduced, 
by  war,  disease,  and  famine,  from  one  thousand  to  about  tnree 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  less  than  three  years  and  a  half  of 
wandering  over  the  unkiiown  regions  of  the  southwest  They 
had  set  out  with  high  expectations  in  search*  of  gold,  of  riches, 
and  fisune,  and  had  found  disasters,  privations,  and,  most  of  them, 
a  grave,  in  a  savage  land,  as  their  only  reward. 

[  A.D.  1 543.]  D^arttare  of  the  Spanish  Expeiition.'^^As  has 
been  remarked  before,  Moscoso,  in  his  retrograde  march  from 
the  west,  reached  the  Mississippi  River  not  far  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  His  men,  worn  out  with  privations  and  fa- 
tigue, rejoiced  that  they  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
of  Aminoya,  where  they  had  expected  to  enjoy  the  comiorts  of 
peace  and  plenty.  This  hope  had  cheered  up  the  last  days  of 
their  march,  although  human  nature  had  been  almost  exhaust- 
ed with  fatigue,  famine,  and  privation.  But  many  of  them 
gained  this  place  of  refuge  only  to  rest  and  die.  The  stimu- 
lus of -anxiety,  hope,  and  active  life  being  remitted,  they  sunk 
into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  slow  fever,  of  which  nearljr  fifty 
died  in  a  few  days.  Afterward,  having  become  comfortably 
situated,  the  remainder  began  to  recover  their  strength  and 
spirits.  They  soon  began  to  make  preparations  for  finally 
leaving  the  country,  where  they  had  found  nothing  but  disaster 
and  death.  Moscoso  determined  to  build  seven  brigantines, 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  in  them  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea,  and  thence  seek  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Cuba  or  Mexico.  There  remained  among  the  remnant  of  the 
expfdition  one  ship-carpenter  and  several  other 'mechanics. 
These  were  employed  in  getting  out  timber  for  the  vessels, 
and  every  soldier  assisted  in  one  capacity  or  another.  T\\ro 
large  sheds  were  first  erected  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
rain,  cold,  and  storms.  Iron  of  every  kind  was  gathered  up  to 
make  nails ;  the  fire-arms,  which  had  become  useless  for  want 
of  powder,  and  even  the  iron  stirrups  of  the  troopers,  were  giv- 
en up ;  the  captives  were  released,  and  their  chains  and  fetters 
were  wrought  into  naib.  Ropes  were  made  from  grass  and 
bark  furnished  by  the  Indians.  Other  materials  were  pi'epar- 
ed  and  wrought  by  others,  and  each  man  seemed  emulous  to 
excel  in  the  aid  he  should  contribute  to  the  completion  of  the 
vessels.     The  Indians  among  whom  they  were  sojourning 
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were  hospitable  and  kind,  and  ftumkhed  every  thing  which  they 
could  toward  their  support  and  comfort.* 

But  the  hostile  chief  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  who  con* 
ducted  himself  so  haughtily  toward  De  Soto  in  the  previous 
spring,  still  maintained  his  hostile  attitude.  His  fears  were 
excited  by  the  large  vessels  which  hisenemies  were  building 
so  near  his  dominions,  and  which  he  readily  supposed  were  in* 
tended  to  operate  against  his  Uttle  fleet  of  pirogues.  He  ac* 
cordingly  used  great  exertion  to  form  an  extensive  league  with 
the  neighboring  tribes,  with  the  design  of  exterminating  their 
common  enemy  at  one  dedsive  blow.  The  Spaniards,,  appris* 
ed  of  the  designs  of  the  natives,  doubled  their  industry  and 
vigilance  to  avoid  surprise  and  massacre.  A  sudden  rise  in 
the  river,  however,  by  inundating  the  low  grounds,  prevented 
the  attack  of  the  savages  at  the  appointed  time.  After  two 
months,  the  river  having  slowly  subsided  within  its  banks,  the 
Indians  again  prepared  to  put  their  plans  into  execution.  Mos- 
eoso  having  detected  the  treachery,  as  he  supposed,  inflicted 
great  cruelties  upon  such  of  the  hostile  Indians  as  fell  into  his 
hands.  On  one  occasion  he  caused  the  right  hands  of  thirty  to 
be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  chief  with  this  mutila* 
tion  for  their  supposed  treachery.  The  Indians  continued  their 
preparations  for  the  extermination  of  their  cruel  invaders  with 
unabated  ardor. 

Moscoso,  finding  his  situation  becoming  daily  more  perilous^ 
urged  on  the  completion  of  his  vessels,  and  made  every  prep< 
aration  foiv  a  speedy  departure.  All  the  remaining  hogs  were 
killed  and  made  into  bacon,  and  twenty  of  the  least  valuable 
of  the  horses  were  slaughtered  for  the  voyage.  The  vessels 
being  nearly  completed,  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  greatly  fa* 
cilitated  the  lancUng.  The  vessels  were  merely  large  open 
barques,  with  bulwarks  of  plank  and  hides  around  the  gun* 
wales,  to  protect  the  men  from  the  Indian  arrows.  The  horses, 
of  which  only  tlurty  remained,  were  likewise  protected  in  boats, 
alongside  the  brigantines,  with  simflar  bulwarks.  All  things 
being  ready,  the  Indian  captives^  to  the  number  of  thirty,  were 
diiBcharged ;  the  remainder  had  perished  in  the  toilsome  march- 
es from  exposure,  fatigue,  and  hunger. 

Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  friendly  chiefs  and 
their  people,  Moscoso  and  his  companions  embarked,  and  com- 

*  Oooqtuit  oC  Florida,  vol  ii.,  p.  1117-4118. 
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mitted  theq[iselv6f  to  the  Minnssippi  on  the  second  of  July, 
164a 

The  numerous  and  gallant  host  (^  De  Soto '  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  meA ;  their  arnx>r» 
once  bnlltant,  was  noi^  battered  and  rusty ;  their  rich,  siiken 
garments  were  now  reduced  to  rags  ai^  tatters ;  and  some  were 
covered  with  skins  like  the  native  savages ;  with  hopes  once 
so  buoyant,  they  were  now  fbrlonit  and  despair  was  depicted 
in  every  countenance.  This  was  the  concluding  piece 'Of  the 
great  drama  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  Having  wan« 
dered  long  in  unknown  lands,  and  among  savage  tribes,  ^  they 
now  were  about  to  exchange  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  for 
the  dangers  of  the  world  of  waters.  They  were  now  embark* 
ing  upon  a  vast  and  unknown  river,  leading  they  knew  not 
whither ;  they  were  to  traverse,  in  firail  barques,  without  chart 
or  compass,  great  wastes  of  Ocean  to  which  they  were  strange 
ers,  bordered  by  savage  coasts,  in  the  vague  hope  of  reaching 
some  Christian  shore,  on  which  they  would  land  as  beggars."* 

They  at  length  were  under  weigh,  but  had  not  floated  fiur, 
when  they  ascertained  that  the  hostile  chiefs  had  assembled  all 
their  forces  some  distance  below  to  dispute  the  passage  .down 
the  river.  This  was  a  new  source  of  anxiety.  They,  howev* 
er,  proceeded,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  skkmishes  with  pax* 
ties  of  the  Indian  canoes.  Two  days  after  they  embarked, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  combined  Indian  fleets  consisting  of 
a  great  number  of  canoes,  having  from  fourteoi  to  twenty-four 
paddles  each,  and  carrying  from  thirty  to  seventy  men.  The 
warriors  were  painted  in  the  fantastic  colors  so  common  among 
Indians,  and  the  pirogues  carried  them  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  waters.  For  nearly  two  days  they  followed  and 
hovered  near  tb^  Spanish  brigantines,  with  war  songs  and 
deafening  yells.  About  noon,  the  seccmd  day,  the  Indian  fleet 
made  a  disposition  to  attack,  and  formed  themselves  into  three 
divisions,  the  van,  center,  and  rear.  One  division  at  a  time 
would  glide  rapidly  past  the  brigantines,  discharging,  as  they 
passed,  a  shower  of  arrows^  by  which  many  of  the  Spaniards 
were  wounded,  in  spite  of  their  breast*  Work  of  hides  and  boards. 
Each  division,  in  like  manner,  made  their  successive  charges, 
amid  the  terrific  sound  of  their  yells  and  war  songs.  They 
continued  to  hang  upon  the  Spaniards,  harassing  them  in  this 

*  OoiuiMft  oC71orid%  toL  it,  p.  834-408; 
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manner^  with  continQal  attacks,  during  the  Bvening  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  The  attacks  were  renewed  next 
day,  and  continiied  at  intervals  ibr  several  days  and  nights, 
until  the  Spaniards  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  'anxiety. 
During  this  time,  although  protected  by  the  breast-work  of 
boards  and  skins,  and  by  shields  made  of  skins  and  double 
mats,  to  resist  the  arrows,  yet  nearly  every  one  whs  wounded. 
The  hones,  so  well  protected,  were  all  killed  bat  eight. 

At  length  the  Indians  deristed  from  their  attteicks,  and  hov- 
ered along  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in 
the  rear.  The  Spaniards,  supposii^  they  had  given  up  the 
contest,  drew  up  to  shore,  and  landed  one  hundred  men  at  an 
Indian  village  to  forage.  No  sooner  had  they  entered  the  vil-> 
lage  with  the  eight  horses,  than  the  Indian  fleet  began  to  ad- 
vance rapidly,  and  a  host  of  savages  from  the  woods  rushed 
toward  the  village,  so  that  they  were  barely  able  to  escape  to 
their  vessels,  leaving  the  horses  oto  shore,  where  they  were 
soon  shot  to  death  by  Indian  arrows.  When  the  Spaniards 
saw  them  thus  slaughtered  before  their  eyes,  they  wept  as  for 
their  own  chiidreiL  ^ 

On  the  sixteenth- day  of  then*  voyage,  while  the  Indian  fleet 
was  still  hovering  in  sight,  an  imfortunate  freak  in  five  foot- 
hardy  yoang  men  caused  the  loss  of  iforty-^ight  men,  slain 
by  the  savages.  These  five  men,  without  authority,  and  un- 
known to  the  governor,  manned  a  pirogue  and  put  ofi"  rapidly 
toward  the  enemy,  in  order  to  taunt  and  defy  them.  The  fact 
beh^  known  to  Moscoso,  >he  immediately  dispatched  fifty  men 
in  three  pirogues  to  bring  them  back,  with  a  full  determination 
to  hang  ^tfie  leader  as  soon  es  he  came  on  boards  But  the  lat- 
ter, supposing  his  daring  had  been  approved,  and  that  the  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  support  his  daring  enterprise,  pressed 
forward  with  all  might  to  the  bidian  fleet.  The  Indians  fell 
back,  in  order  to  draw  them  farther  from  the  brigantines ; 
when,  suddenly  Advancing  in  three  divieions,  they  made  a  furi- 
ous attack,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  detachment  was 
sorrouaded  and  completely  cut  olSfby  the  savages  ;  only  seven 
escaped  to  the  brigantmes.  Thus  Fate  seemed  still  to  pursue 
the  unfortunate  adventurers  with  unnecessary  ^disasters,  result* 
ing  alone  from  their  own  rashness  and  felly. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days  from  their  embarkation  on  the 
river,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  open  sea ;  and,  after  coastii^ 
westward  for  fifty  days,  amid  perils  by  sea  and  by  land,  they 
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arrived  at  the  town  of  Panuco,  oq  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Here 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  who 
were  tpuched  with  pity  at  beholdmg  this  forlorn  remnant  of  the 
gallant  armament  which  had  caused  so  much  joy  in  its  depart- 
ure from  Cuba.      *  ^       . 

They  remamed  twenty-five  days  at  Panuco ;  but  the  soldiers 
became  gloomy  and  despondent  at  their  situation ;  their  proud 
hearts  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  objects  of  charity,  and 
many  aJSTected  a  desii;e  to  return  to  Florida,  which  now,  out  of 
sight,  presented  itself  to  their  ima^nations  as  the  most  fertile 
country  on  earth,  and  possessed  of  many  advantages  not  less 
valuable  than  gold  itself.  In  the  contemplation  of  these,  for  a 
time  their  sufierings  and  misfortunes  were  forgotten. 

The  viceroy  86nt  for  them,  to  Mexico,  where  they  were 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  attention  by  the  people ;  yet 
they  became  morose,  despondent;  and,  as  disappointed  men 
do,  they  entertained  much  ill  will,  and  mostly  entered  the 
armies  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  hoping  there  to  retrieve  their 
fortunes. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  romantic  and  chivalrous  expedition 
of  Hernando  de  Soto  within,  the  early  limits  of  Florida. 

We  have  given  more  in  detail  the  expedition  and  invasion 
of  De  Soto,  because  it  was  decidedly  the  most  extensive,  as 
well  as  the  first  exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
Some  have  affected  to  consider  the  whole  expedition  too  much 
characterized  by  romance  and  fiction  to  merit  entire  belief; 
but,  independent  of  the  intenml  evidence  which  abounds  in  the 
narrative,  it  is  corroborated  and  sustained  by  the  same  weight 
of  testimony  which  we  have  in  the  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro. 

In  all  the  devious  marches  and  wanderings  of  the  chival* 
rous  band  of  De  Soto,  for  nearly  four  years,  through  the  vast 
regions  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  they  exhibited  the 
same  unfeeling  .cruelty  to  the  natives,  and  the  same  insatiable 
thirst  for  gold  and  plunder,  which  so  strongly  marked  the  con* 
querprs  of  Mexico  und  Peru.  When  they  found  the  ^avages 
poor  or  destitute,  they  plundered  them  of  their  little  all,  and 
then  tortured  them  because  they  had  no  gold.  The  natives,  at 
first  friendly  and  hospitable,  and  comparatively  unarmed,  were 
compelled,  by  their  exactions  and  cn;elty,  to  make  common 
cause  against  their  proud  invaders,  although  clothed  in  steel, 
and  apparently  armed  with  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SA&LT  SZTSNT  AKD  BETTLSMBBTTB,  WITH  THB  SUBSEaUENT  BOUlf^ 
DABIBB  AlfD  80VEBEI6NTT  OP  FLOllIBA. A.D.  1544  TO  1845. 

Argument. — Extent  of  Fbrida  in  1560. — Spaniih  liiMioDJ  and  Settiements. — Bibaolt'fi 
Preach  Colony  in  1509.— Iti  Location  on  the  Oombahee  BiTer. — Deitniction  of  the 
Coloiiar.— LaodoiBdet'f  Fraqch.  IkAmtf  in  1564^— **  Fort  CudhuT  huite  on  the  8t 
Uaiy*!. — Destitute  Condition  of  thin  Colony. — ^Timely  9«]ief  by  Bibaolt'-Melendes  is 
Addantado  of  Florida  in  1565. — He  exterminates  the  French  Colony. — St.  Angostine 
fDonded.— DegDorges  ravages  the  Bpanish  Colony  and  eapbiies  the  Forli.— Jeseit 
Miisinmariea  intKodnced  by  Melendes. — ^Misaioos  established  in  1564.— 9t.  Angnttine 
phandered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.— Fint  Attempts  at  Snglish  Settlement,  in  1585  and 
M08.— Sngtisfa  Colony  of  Virginia. — Carolina  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  tad  others.— 
St  Angwrthwi  plaalfind  in  106S  hy  Captahi  Daris,  an  BagUsh  Pirste.— JEiiiglUi  6et* 
flemeot  at  "  Charlestown,"  in  1679.— French  Colonisti  arrive  in  Carolina,  1785-6.— 
Restricted  Limits  of  Florida. — Spanish  Settlements  invaded  by  the  English  from 
OaiolBa.— PartisBa  Warf—  oontamed.— Pensacela  settled  in  1696.^Boandary  be- 
tween Floridaand  Loowisoa.— Snglish  Boondaries  of  Florida  in  1764.— English  Sefe> 
tiements  in  Flonda.— Tnmbairg  Cobny  of  New  Smyrna. — ^His  faVinman  Tyranny. — 
Wretched  Condition,  and  snbseqaent  Liberation  oThii  white  Slavei.— English  Ag- 
ifcaltnre  ia  FMda^— Florida  retiooeded  to  Spain  in  1783<— X«.teBt  of  Florida 
clsimed  by  Spain. — ^Exteot  claimed  by  Uie  United  Statei. — Claim  of  United  States 
ander  fjie  Porchaseof  Loidiiana. — ^Baton  Bouge  District  annexed  to  the  State  of 
Looisisidu— Fort  Charlotte  and  Mobile  District  smrendered  in  1813.f — ^Florida  re> 
;  strkted  to  the  Ferdido  on  the  West- B«volt  and  Occupancy  of  Bast  Florida  by 
"Patriots"  in  1813.— Spam  fails  to  preserve  the  Neutrality  of  Florida  daring  the 
War  with  Great  Britain.- Woodbine's  Operations  among  -tfie  Seminoles  of  Florida 
after  the  War.— He  bnilds  a  Negro  Fort  on  the  Appalanhiooto^— Nagioes,  Anni» 
Monitions,  and  Military  Storei  foniished  from  the  British  Fleet. — The  Patriots  of 
Booth  America  again  occupy  Amelia  Island  in  1817. — The  Seminole  War  com- 
ueaoes. — Oeneval  Jabkson  p»o«ecates  it  saocessfcUy.—  Captaret  St  MarkTt.— Ar- 
botfanot  and  Ambrister  oondemned  and  executed^ — ^Tbeir  righteoos  Sentence  and 
deserved  Fate. — Jaclwn  marches  to  Pensacola  and  expels  the  perfidious  Spaniards. — 
He  retires  to  private  Life.— His  Tndts  of  Character.— Florida  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1819.— Terms  of  Cession.— Qeneral  Jaehaoa  is  first  Amerioan  Govesnor, 
civH  and  military,  of  the  Province. — Collision  with  Qovemor  Calleava. — ^The  first 
Grade  of  Territorial  Qovemment  organized  in  1823. — Indians  removed  fit}m  Middle 
Fhaida  in  1894.— The  second  Qrade  organised  in  18&5^^Advaaoe  e(  wldla  PepnUU 
tkm  until  1835. — Hostilities  by  the  Mickssukielndians^MiUtaiy  Movements  and  Oyp- 
erations. — Horrible  Massacre  of  Major  Dade's  Detachment — Indian  Murders  at 
Fort  K&)g.— Commencement  of  the  '*  Florida  War."— Gradual  Removal  of  the  Semi- 
JKdas  West  of  tiie  Mississippi^— Iixawase  of  wlate  Popolatiai  nntfl  1844.— Sta&a  Con- 
Btitotion  fiirmed. — The  State  of  Florida  adinitted  into  the  Union  in  1845. 

[AJ).  1544.]  Fboh  the  cIqsq  of  the  disaatrous  expedition 
of  De  Soto,  Florida  fox  many  years,  as  claimed  by  Spain,  em- 
braced all  the  Atlantic  coast  as  &r  north  as  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence*  where  the  French  had  made  some  unsuocessfiil 
attempts  to  plant  colonies.  No  other  European  power  prfr« 
tended  to  claim  the  coast  from  Cape  Sable  on  the  soathi  to  the 
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Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  north ;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  establish 
colonies  within  these  boundaries.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  De  Soto,  Florida  was  abandoned  by  the 
crown  of  Spain  as  a  vast  wilderness  province,  too  poor  for 
conquest,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  her  arms.  The  fate  of  De 
Soto  and  his  gallant  army  had  convinced  all  that  it  was  idle 
to  dream  of  rich  empires  in  the  interior,  where  gold  and  silver 
were  the  plunder,  and  where  fame  and  conquest  were  the  re- 
wards of  the  ambitious  brave.  The  dread  instilled  by  the  fierce 
natives,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  had  cooled  the  ardor 
of  those  who  aspired  to  honor  and  wealth  in  Florida* 

[A.D.  1560.]  Nearly  twenty  years  after  De  Soto  traversed 
Eastern  Florida,  a  few  zealous  Catholic  missionaries  attempted 
to  plant  the  cross  at  several  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Eastern  Florida.  They  formed  missionary  settle- 
ments at  St.  Augustine  and  at  other  points  on  the  St.  John's 
River.  The  attempt,  although  hazardous,  was  not  altogether 
in  vain.  Some  lost  their  lives  by  disease ;  but  ot)iers  braved 
the  inhospitable  climate,  and  refused  to  abandon  the  holy  un- 
dertaking, willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  extending  the  king- 
dom of  Christ 

[A.D.  1562.]  Next,  by  necessity,  a  portion  of  the  same  vast 
region  became  the  refiige  of  those  who  fled  firom  the  persecu- 
tion and  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Calvinism  had 
spread  widely  in  Europe,  and  had  threatened  the  universal 
power  of  the  pope.  To  check  the  spread  of  Calvin's  heresy 
and  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  an  unrelenting  persecution 
was  urged,  with  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
None  distinguished  themselves  more  by  their  unchristian  and 
intemperate  zeal  in  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the  Calvinists 
than  the  bishops  of  France.  Thousands  of  the  best  citizens 
and  most  enlightened  men  were  compelled  to  abjure  Calvinism 
or  leave  the  country,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution  unto  death. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Admiral  Coligny,  a  patron  of 
the  French  Calvinists,  undertook  to  establish  a  colony  of  refii- 
gees  upon  the  coast  of  Florida,  north  of  any  Spanish  settlement. 
The  colony  embarked  under  the  command  of  John  Ribault,  an 
experienced  mariner.  They  set  sail  on  the  18th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1562,  in  two  of  the  king's  ships,  and  first  made  land  in  the 
latitude  of  St.  Augustine.*    Advancing  northwardly,  they  dis- 

*  See  Winiamg'i  Florida,  p.  169 ;  alio,  ManhaU'i  Life  of  WMhingtoii,  InirtfdiutiotL 
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covered  the  River  St  Mary's,  and,  having  spent  a  portion  of 
the  month  of  May  on  its  banks,  they  called  it  the  ''  River  of 
May.''  It  was  not  until  nearly  two  centuries  afterward  that 
this  river  was  recognised  by  Spain  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Florida  npoa  the  Atlantic  coast. 

After  a  short  stay,  finding  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  missionary  settlements,  they  determined  to  sail  further 
north^  Their  next  settlement  was  made  a  few  miles  above 
the  St  Helena  Sound,  south  of  the  Combahee  River,  and  within 
the  present  limits  of  South  Carolina.  Here  Ribautt  erected  a 
fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Carolana,  in  honor  of  Charles  IX. 
of  France.  Having  organized  the  colony  and  made  suitable 
preparation  for  their  safety  and  comfort,  he  set  sail  about  the 
15th  of  July  for  France,  to  report  his  success.  He  left  M. 
Albert  as  his  lieutenant,  and  twenty-six  of  his  crew  to  keep 
possession  of  the  fort  Political  conftision  and  distraction  in 
France  withdrew  his  attention  fi'om  the  colony  for  near  two 
years.  During  this  time,  the  lieutenanty  Albert,  cultivated  the 
firiendship  of  the  natives,  who  supplied  the  colony  liberally  with 
such  articles  as  they  possessed.  Every  exertion  was  used  by 
him  to  restrain  the  avarice  and  licentiousness  of  the  people. 
In  his  efforts  to  enforce  justice  to  the  Indians,  he  was  met  by 
a  mutiny,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Lachan,  a  turbulent  dem- 
agogue,  the  author  of  the  mutiny,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
colony,  which  began  rapidly  to  decline.  Insubordination  and 
want  succeeded ;  the  friendship  and  supplies  of  the  natives 
were  withheld,  and  the  settlement  was  finally  abandoned. 
They  set  sail  for  France,  and  after  being  becalmed  at  sea  and 
reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation,  the  survivors,  picked  up  by 
an  English  vessel,  were  landed  on  the  coast  of  England,  des- 
titute and  helpless.  Thus  terminated  the  first  French  settle- 
ment in  Florida. 

[A.D.  1564.]  Soon  after  this  disastrous  issue,  Admiral  Co- 
ligny  projected  another  settlement,  and  obtained  permission  to 
send  three  ships  to  Florida,  with  ia  new  colony  of  emigrants. 
This  colony,  which  contained  six  hundred  emigrants  and  sol- 
diers, among  whom  were  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  best 
blood  of  France,  was  placed  under  the  command  and  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Laudonnier,  who  was  also'  an  experienced  mar- 
iner. This  colony  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  arms, 
and  agricultural  implements.    After  a  long  and  disastrous  voy- 
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age  in  the  month  of  June,  the  colony  arrived  at  Fort  Caroiana : 
but  the  fort  was  abandoned.  Fearing  the  resentment  of  the 
natives,  Laudonnier  deolined  to  remaiiL  He  sailed  south*  BXki 
landed  in  the  ^  River  of  May."  Six  leagues  above  the  mouth, 
upon  the  south  bank,  he  erected  a  fort,  and  caUed  it  abo  "  Fort 
Caroiana/*  No  opportunity  was  lost,  and  no  kind  offices 
were  spared,  far  securing  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  the 
natives.* 

[A.D.  1565.]  An  enthusiastic  phrensy  was  the  vice  of  the 
age,  and  the- individuals  in  the  new  colony  were  by  no  means 
exempt  from  its  influence.  Many  were  blinded  with  the  pas- 
sion for  sudden  wealth,  which  still  lured  the  credulous  to  I^or- 
ida.  Others  were  avaricious  and  dissolute,  despising  subordi- 
nation in  the  sands  and  swamps  of  a  savage  wildemes9»  .  In- 
Stead  of  a  patient  and  frugal  industry,  with  judicious  tillage  of 
the  earth,  they  rambled  over  the  country  in  search  of  gold,  sil- 
ver,' and  precious  stonesw  In  this  search,  some  had  penetrated 
west  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River.f 

At  length,  having  forfeited  the  confidence  and  hospitality  of 
the  natives,  they  were  reduced  to  want  and  suffering.  Dissen- 
sions sprang  up,  and,  while  one  half  were  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion by  the  natives  and  by  famine,  another  portion,  including 
the  mariners,  formed  a  ntkutiny,  and  the  mutineers  engaged  in 
a  piratical  expedition  against  the  neighboring  settlements  of 
Spain,  while  others  were  preparing  to  abandon  the  settlement 
and  return  to  France. 

In  time  to  prevent  the  total  destractioli  of  the  colony  and  the 
abandonment  of  Florida,  Ribault  arrived  with  a  large  supply 
of  provisions,  and  such  implements  as  were  requisite  for  a  new 
settlement  He  assumed  the  e6mmand,  endeavored  to  restore 
harmony  and  order,  and  to  introduce  economy  and  industrious 
habits  among  the  colonists. 

But  the  jealousy  of  Spain  and  the  bigotry  of  Rome  were 
aroused  when  it  was  known  that  a  colony  of  heretics  was  estab- 
lished within  the  limits  of  Florida,  a  province  of  Spain,  and  a 
bishopric  of  Rome.  The  true  faith  had  been  almost  excluded 
by  nature  and  the  natives ;  and  should  Calvinism  be  established 
there  by  a  rival  power  ?  The  Spanish  court  determine  at 
once  to  exterminate  the  heresy  with  the  colony.    An  expedi- 

*  WiCiamf 's  FloridA,  p.  170.    Alao,  Mtitin'f  LoniiUiia,  toL  i,  p.  91,  S8. 
r  Bee  WflHuDi'i  Floridt,  p.  171. 
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tion  was  aocordiiigly  prepared  in  Spain*  under  Pedro  Melendes 
de  AvileSy  for  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Florida.  In 
consideration  of  certain  extensiTe  grants  and  privileges,  with 
the  title  of  **  Adelantado  of  Florida,"  he  obligated  himself  to  in* 
vade  Florida  with  at  least  five  hundred  men,  and  to  complete 
the  conquest  in  three  years ;  to  explore  the  coast,  harbors,  and 
rivers ;  to  estaUish  a  colony  of  five  hundred  souls,  of  whom 
one  hundred  should  be  married  mea ;  to  introduce  twelve  ec* 
clesia^tics  and  four  Jesuits,  besides  domestic  animals  and  other 
supplies  fi>r  a  colony. 

A  direful  destiny  awuted  the  French  Calvinists,  and  they  had, 
throi:^h  their  predecessors,  provoked  the  evil.  Melendez  was 
a  man  of  cruel  disposition,  and  accustomed  to  soenes  of  blood. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  resolved  to  protect  his  Catholic  sak> 
jects  in  his  own  domimons.  The  cause  found  no  weak  avmsg- 
e)r  in  Melendez.  He  arrived  on  the  coast  on  the  twenty«eightk 
of  August,  1565,  and,  having  captured  or  dispersed  the  Frenck 
cruisers  off  the  coast,  he  landed  near  the  presM^  sile  of  St  Au» 
gustine.  Here,  having  ascertained  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  French  colony  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  Mary's  River, 
a  few  mi^es  fi'om  the  coast,  he  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  de» 
stroy  the  intruding  heretics.  After  a  rapid  and  secret  march 
through  the  intervemng  woods  and  swamps,  the  colony  wsis 
taken  by  surprise.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  twenty*firai 
of  September,  and,  after  a  spirited  resistance  by  the  garrison, 
the  fort  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword» 
During  several  days  afterward  the  settlements  were  ravaged, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  were  put  to  death  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  principal  massacre  occurred  on  St  Matthew's 
day,  and  the  Spaniards  commemorated  it  by  naming  the  river 
St  Matheo.* 

The  whole  number  of  French  who  fell  in  this  carnage  was 
about  nine  himdred.  Many  of  the  bodies  #ere  susjpended  from 
trees  with  this  inscription,  *  Not  as  FreuckmeH9lmiask€reHcs  r 

After  the  destraetion  of  the  colony,  MelendcGs  retunied  to  the 
present  site  of  St  Augustine,  where  he  buHt  a  town  upon  an 
inlet,  to  both  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Augustine.    He 

*  The  Birer  6t  Maiy*  the  proMut  northeMteni  boondaxy  of  Bast  FkvMi,  wn  donH* 
Im*  the  Mftft  of  the  Fraach  Mtdemttiti  of  0iii  euly  period,  and  Is  the  pnv«r  **  Biv«r 
of  If  ^'  of  tho  I'v^neh,  wad  "  St.  Matbeo"  of  the  Bpeniards.  The  leUleineiiti  were 
etuefiy  on  the  aonJStx  tide,  within  ten  mile*  of  the  river.  Some  have  oooibonded  die  Bit- 
er  of  Hay  with  tfa«  0t  John't.    See  Mattin'a  Loaiaiaiia,  vol  i,  p.  19-89. 
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also  built  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  his  colony.  Another  fori 
was  erected,  and  a  colony  planted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late 
French  colony,  on  the  River  of  May.  St  Augustine  is,  there- 
fore, the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  having  been  built 
fifty  years  before  any  other  town  now  remaining. 

[A.D.  1569.]  To  retaliate  this  outrage  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
strong  expedition  was  prepared  by  Dominic  de  Gourges,  a 
Catholic,  a  man  of  wealth,  who  had  seen  much  service  in  the 
wars  with  Spain,  and  had  no  love  for  Spaniards,  having  once 
been  their  prisoner,  and  by  them  consigned  to  the  galleys.  He 
was  a  suitable  person  to  revenge  the  outrage  upon  his  coun- 
trymen. He  equipped,  at  his  own  expense,  a  military  expedi- 
tion, enlisted  men  for  a  twelve  months'  cruise,  and  set  sail  for 
Florida,  alleging  Africa  to  be  the  object  of  his  enterprise. 
His  real  purpose  was  kept  a  profound  secret  until  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Florida ;  then,  in  an  animated  and  thrilling  speech, 
he  disclosed  to  his  men  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  infused 
into  them  the  deep  revenge  he  entertained  against  the  disgrace- 
ful conduct  of  the  Spaniards  three  years  before.  Filled  with 
his  spirit,  they  desired  to  be  led  to  the  revenge  of  their  slaugh- 
tered countrymen.  Unsuspected  by  the  Spaniards,  he  ascend- 
ed the  River  St.  Mary's  for  many  miles  into  the  interior,  ob« 
serving  the  settlements  and  forts  as  he  advanced.  Three  forts 
protected  the  settlements ;  two  had  been  mounted  with  the 
cannon  taken  from  the  French  forts,  and  the  entire  garrison 
consisted  of  four  hundred  men. 

At  length,  having  secured  the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  In- 
dians, he  descended  the  river,  attacked  the  forts  by  surprise, 
and  carried  them  all  by  storm.  The  garrisons  were  put  to  the 
sword,  besides  many  of  the  settlers  who  could  not  escape  his 
fiiry.* 

Having  demolished  the  forts,  burned  the  houses,  and  ravaged 
the  settlements  with  fire  and  sword  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
St.  Mary,  and  being  sensible  of  his  inability,  with  his  small 
force,  to  retain  the  country  permanently,  he  retired  to  the  coast 
and  set  sail  for  France. 

In  imitation  of  his  Spanish  rival,  he  had  suspended  the  bod- 
ies of  some  of  his  victims  on  trees,  with  this  inscription,  "  Not 
as  Spaniards,  but  as  murderers."  The  act  was  disavowed  by 
the  government  of  France,  which  laid  no  claim  to  the  conquest 

*WiniiiDi^Flarida,p.l74.    Muti&'i  Loaiiiaiu;»  toL  l.  p.  84  25. 
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of  De  Grourgesy  nor  to  the  country  occupied  by  the  French  ref« 
ugees. 

[A.D.  1580.]  Melendez  heard  of  the  destruction  of  his  gar- 
risons with  extreme  indignation ;  but  the  enemy  had  fled.  He 
continued  to  govern  the  province  for  ten  years,  strengthened 
his  position  at  St  Augustine,  and  uded  every  efibrt  to  restore 
the  colony  to  comfort  and  safety.  He  was  also  indefatigable 
in  his  exerti<»is  to  conciliate  the  natives,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  the  Catholic  faith*  At  his  request,  missionaries  of  every  or- 
der were  sent  from  Spain,  but  chiefly  Franciscans.  These  men 
visited  the  remotest  tribes,  and,  by  their  address,  the  mildness 
of  their  manners,  and  the  simpUcity  of  their  lives,  devoted  to 
teaching  the  arts  of  civilization,  obtained  the  entire  ascendency 
over  the  savages.  The  Catholic  religion*  in  15S4,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  most  of  the  tribes  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  east  of  the  MississippL 

[A.D.  1584.]  This  year  many  missions  were  established,  and 
convents  were  founded  in  Middle  Florida,  and  as  far  westward 
as  the  Mississippi.  The  ruins  of  many  of  those  in  Middle  Flor- 
ida now  excite  the  investigation  of  the  curious.  Here  was  a 
great  religious  province  chartered  by  the  See  of  Rome  under 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  known  by  the  name  of  ^  St.  Helena,'* 
whose  representative  government  was  fixed  at  St  Augustine** 

[A.D.  1585.]  English  arrogance  and  love  of  dominion  view- 
ed with  jealousy  the  peaceful  settlements  of  Spain  which  were 
springing  up  in  Florida.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1585,  with  a  large  fleet,  after  ravaging  and  plundering 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  Carthagena,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  pirate,  sailed  for  the  feeble  settlements  upon 
the  St  John's,  in  Florida.  He  attacked  the  forts  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, which  were  abandoned  to  his  superior  force  after  a  feebje 
resistance.  The  terrified  people  of  the  settlements  fled  to  the 
woods  for  safety ;  and  the  English  buccaneer,  after  ravaging 
the  country,  plundered  Fort  St.  John  of  fourteen  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  and  the  military  chest,  containing  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  money.f 

Still  the  limits  of  Florida  on  the  north  were  vague  and  un- 
defined. Spain  claimed  all  the  coast  northward  indefinitely. 
St  Augustine  is  in  latitude  29°  5(K  north  ;  but  from  the  found- 
ing of  this  ancient  town,  the  Spaniards  made  but  little  efibrt  to 

«  Wimnatfg  Florida,  p.  170.  t  Iden,  p.  17$. 
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extend  their  settlements  ncnrdi  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  which 
is  in  latitude  30^  45'  north.  The  first  English  settlement  m 
Florida  was  attempted,  unsuccessiiilfyy  in  1585,  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  upon  the  Roanoke  River,  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  North  Carolina.  The  second,  equally  unfortunate,  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1606,  upon  James's  River, 
within  the  present  linuts  of  Virginia.  About  the  same  time 
the  first  French  settlements  were  attempted  in  Acadie,.on  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy,  at  Port  Royd,  and  upon  the  St  Lawrence  b^ 
low  Montreal. 

[A.D.  1651.]  The  English  colony  on  James's  River  struggled 
against  disasters  and  misfortupes  for  nearly  twenty  years.; 
and  in  1626,  out  of  nine  thousand  emigrants  smt  firom  Eng- 
land, only  eighteen  hundred  remained  alive  in  the  colony; 
Such  was  the  first  English  colony,  which  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  undefined  limits  of  Spanish  Florida.  In  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  the  population  of  the  colony,  supplied  and 
sustamed  by  religious  and  political  persecution  in  the  mother 
country,  had  augmented  its  numbers  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand  souls,  comprised  within  the  royal  province  of  Vir- 
ginia, claiming  the  latitude  of  86°  as  its  southern  boundary. 

Spain,  unable  to  oppose  more  than  a  feeble  resistance  to 
the  wicroachment  of  her  powerful  rival,  acceded  to  the  de^ 
mands  of  England,  and  rdinquished  all  claim  to  lands  north 
of  fatitude  36^  dCK,  the  present  southern  boundary  of  Virginia. 

Such  was  the  first  definite  limit  claimed  by  Spain  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Florida  against  the  pretensions  of  rival 
powers.  Yet  the  spirit  for  colonizing  America  having  spread 
to  England,  she  sought  to  establish  other  colonies  upon  the  im- 
appropriated  coast  of  Florida,  south  of  Virginia,  as  well  as 
upon  the  coast  north  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Disr^ardtag 
any  claim  of  Spain  to  the  country  north  of  her  actual  settle- 
ments, the  English  monarchs,  after  having  established  numer- 
ous colonies  upon  the  coast  north  of  Long  Island  Sound,  re- 
solved to  occupy  the  unappropriated  regions  north  of  the  Span- 
ish settlements  upon  the  River  St.  Matheo ;  nor  was  it  l<Hig 
before  the  resolution  was  carried  into  efilect 

[A.D.  1668.]  The  next  English  encroachment  upon  the 
limits  of  Florida^was  by  Charles  the  Second,  Who  granted  to 
Lord  Clarendon  and  others  the  absolute  right  and  property  in 
all  lands  firom  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  south- 
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ward  to  the  River  St.  Hatheo,  by  which  he  intended  the  pres- 
ent St.  Mary's  River,  in  latitude  30^  4&'.  A  short  time  after^ 
ward  the  king  extended  th&  limits  of  tbeir  grant  on  the  south 
to  the  parallel  of  39^»  of  course  embracing  the  coast  for 
nearly  fifty  miles  south  of  St  Augustine.  This  grant,  like 
many  of  the  early  English  grants,  with  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  interior,  extended,  according  to  the  royal  charter,  west- 
ward to  the  **  South  Sea,"  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.*  Such  was 
the  ignorance  of  Eqrope  as  to  the  actual  extentof  North  Amei^ 
ica  as  iate  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  grant,  so  far  as  it  conferred  any  right,  embraced  all 
tiie  immense  territory  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  would 
have  restricted  Spain  to  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  of 
East  Florida.  The  proprietors,  however,  for  more  than  half  a 
cmtury,  were  unable  to  extend  their  settlements  further  south 
than  the  parallel  of  83^,  or  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Savannah 
River;  and  Spain  continued  to  claim  the  unappropriated 
country. 

[A.D.  IMS.]  In  the  year  1665,  Captain  Davis,  an  English 
buccaneer,  sailed  from  the  West  Indies,  and  attacked  the  Span- 
ish settlement  at  St  Augustine.  Meeting  with  no  opposition, 
although  the  town  was  defended  by  an  octagonal  fort  and  two 
round  towers,  garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  he  plundered  the 
town,  and  retired  with  his  booty.f  No  English  settlemei^ 
had  then  been  made  south  of  St  Helena  Sound. 

[A.D.  1679.]  Fourteen  years  afterward,  an  English  colony 
•ettled  on  Ashley  River,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colonial 
capital,  which  was  called  ^Charlestown,*'  and  the  province  was 
called  Carolina,  in  honor  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  thus  per- 
petuating the  name  of  Fort  Carolana^  which  had  been  named 
in  honor  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  one  hundred  years  before. 

[A.D.  1685.]  The  English  colony  of  Carolina  did  not  in- 
crease in  population  as  was  desired.  In  order  to  <soIonize  the 
country  more  rapidly,  the  Englirii  crown  p^mitted  and  en- 
couraged the  emigration  of  the  French  Calvinists,  or  **  Hugue- 
nots," who  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  out  of  France  from 
the  intolerance  of  Catholic  persecution.  The  first  emigration 
of  these  unfortunate  people  took  [dace  in  the  year  1685,  when 
four  hundrM  families  arrived,  consequent  upon  the  revocation 

•  See  Marahiira  Life  of  Wuhingfton.  vol.  I,  p.  180, 161,  flnt  edidon. 
t  Bee  WiUMm't  Florida,  p^  176. 
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of  the  ^  Edict  of  Nantz.^  Carolina  subsequently  received  sev- 
eral other  arrivals  of  these  refugees  from  religious  persecuticm, 
whose  numbers  served  greatly  to  augment  the  population  of 
the  new  English  colony.  The  exiles  from  CaUiolic  France 
were  thus  received  under  the  protection  of  England,  which 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Reformers.  Other  colonies  of 
French  Calvinists  arrived  repeatedly  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
Incorporated  under  English  laws,  with  English  subjects,  they 
gave  origin  to  some  of  the  most  intelligent,  wealthy,  and  influ- 
ential families  which  now  adorn  the  State  of  South  Carolina^ 

The  Spaniards  in  vain  remonstrated  against  encroachments 
upon  their  territory  south  of  latitude  36^  30'.  The  British  court 
refused  to  acknowledge  their  claim,  and  for  years  disregarded 
their  remonstrances. 

[A.D.  1690.]  At  length,  to  favor  a*  peaceable  adjustment 
of  boundaries,  Spain  further  relinquished  all  the  territory  north 
of  latitude  33^,  claiming  only  as  far  north  as  Cape  Romain,  or 
one  degree  north  of  the  most  southern  settlements  of  the  Eng- 
lish.* Finally,  exasperated  at  the  persevering  encroachments 
of  their  rival  colony,  and  their  intrigues  with  the  native  sava- 
ges, the  Spaniards  resolved  to  imitate  their  example  by  exci- 
ting against  the  English  settlements  the  hostility  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Accordingly^  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, mutual  acts  of  partisan  hostility  and  piratical  war,  aided 
by  the  Indian  allies  respectively,  spread  terror  and  desolation 
through  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  colonies.  These  expeditions 
were .  conducted  by  the  English  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments on  the  St  Marjr's  and  St.  John's  Rivers  with  great  fury 
and  destruction,  and  these  beautiful  regions  again  became  a 
scene  of  blood  and  rapine. 

[A.D.  1702.]  At  length,  war  having  been  declared  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  Governor  Moore  of  Carolina,  ^'thirst- 
ing for  Spanish  plunder,"  with  an  army  of  1200  volunteers  and 
Creek  Indians,  ravaged  the  whole  settlements  from  the  St  Mary 
to  the  St  John  Rivers,  and  plundered  St  Augustine  itsdf. 

[A.D.  1704.]  Two  years  afterward,  the  same  Governor 
Moore  raised  a  force  of  one  thousand  Creek  Indians  and  a  few 
desperate  white  men,  with  whom  he  ravaged  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements from  Flint  River  to  the  Oklockony,  and  westward 
to  the  Appalachicola.    A  scene  of  general  devastation  mark- 

*  See  Monball'i  Life  of  WMhingtoo,  voL  i.,  Introdootion. 
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ed  his  route.  The  fort  on  the  Oklockonyy  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  captured  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  strife,  the 
Governor  of  Appalachy,  Don  Juan  Mexia,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  garrison,  amounting  to  nearly  four  hundred  men, 
were  slain ;  the  fort  was  burned  to  ashes ;  monasteries,  con* 
vents,  and  missionary  establishments  alike  sunk  under  the 
flames.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  escaped  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  were  driven  into  a  wretched  captivity.  Four- 
teen  hundred  Yamasses,  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Spaniards,  were  driven  into  Georgia,  and  many  of  them 
were  reduced  to  slavery.*  Such  have  been  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  English  in  all  their  conquests. 

Meantime,  Spain  encountered  another  restriction  upon  the 
limits  of  Florida  on  the  west.  The  French  colonists  from  Can- 
ada on  the  extreme  north  had  penetrated  beyond  the  great 
lakes,  and  had  explored  the  Mississippi  totheGuIf  of  Mexico.; 
a  colony  had  been  landed  west  of  the  Colorado,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  had  been  actively  engaged  more  than  five 
years  in  establishing  a  permanent  colony  upon  the  Mississippi 
and  upon  the  coast,  more  than  fifty  miles  east  of  the  great  river. 
Up  to  this  time  Spain  had  no  rival  in  the  west ;  and,  fearing 
no  opposition  in  that  quarter,  she  had  neglected  to  plant  colo- 
nies west  of  the  district  of  Appalachy.  The  whole  coast,  around 
the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Tampico  east- 
ward to  the  Appalachicola  River,  nominally  attached  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  was  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  without  a  single  Spanish  settlement,  except  that  of  Pen- 
sacola,  which  had  been  established  first  in  1696,  after  the  French 
had  advanced  upon  the  Mississippi. 

The  Spanish  government,  perceiving  the  advance  of  the 
French,  had,  in  1696,  sent  a  colony  of  three  hundred  emigrants 
from  Mexico  to  occupy  the  point ;  which  subsequently,  in  1699, 
was  re-enforced,  and  placed  in  command  of  Don  Andre  deRiola, 
who  proceeded  to  fortify  the  harbor  and  enlarge  the  settlement 
Meantime,  after  the  arrangement  of  boundaries  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  a 
continual  system  of  partisan  and  piratical  warfare  was  main- 
tained by  the  rival  colonies,  each  instigating  the  numerous  war- 
like savages  in  their  vicinity  to  espouse  their  causes  respect- 
ively.   Hence,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  these  settlements,  about 

*  WilUani'f  FlotUU,  p.  179. 
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three  hundred  mfles  asunder^  were  rq)eatedly  ravaged  by  sword 
and  fire. 

At  length  the  people  of  Carolina,  dlasatiflfied  with  the  pro* 
prietary  government,  and  being  again  threatened  with  a  fer* 
nudable  invasion  from  Havana,  renounced  all  subjection  to  (he 
proprietary  government,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Carolina  was  soon  after 
annexed  as  the  royal  province  of  Carolina,  extending  from  the 
Roanoke  to  the  Savannah. 

[A.IX  1788.]  In  the  year  1782,  for  the  oonveniMice  of  the 
colonists,  the  province  was  divided  into  two  governments,  called 
North  and  South  Carolina,*  About  this  time,  a  new  cekmy 
was  projected  in  England  for  the  settlement  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Savannah,  as  fiatr  as  the  Altamaha  River.  This 
region  was  to  be  called  the  province  of  ^  GecH'gia,"  in  honor  of 
George  the  Second  It  was  to  be  peopled  chiefly  by  wdigent 
but  industrious  iamilies ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  town 
of  Savannah  was  begun,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  emi- 
grants, under  the  superintendence  of  Greneral  James  Oglethorpe, 
The  introduction  of  tdaves  was  prohibited,  in  order  to  reaiOY% 
cbmpetition  and  to  encourage  free  white  labor. 

[A.D.  1780.]  The  Spaniards  persisted  in  their  opposition  to 
the  English  encroachments  in  Florida,  and  reciprocal  partisan 
warfare,  again  broke  out  between  the  rival  colonies' and  their 
Indian  allies. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1789,  England  and  Spain  were 
again  involved  in  a  general  war,  which  extended  to  their  Amer*- 
ican  colonies  in  Plc^ida.  The  following  year  an  expedition 
under  General  Oglethorpe  sailed  from  Greorgia  and  South  Car- 
olina, for  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  settlements  near  St  Au- 
gustine, in  Florida.  After  partial  success,  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  expedition,  the  capture  of  St.  Atigustine,  failed. 

[A.D.  1742.]  In  1742  a  strong  Spanish  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-two  sail,  and  conveying  three  thousand  troops,  in- 
vaded Georgia ;  and  after  producing  great  c<mstemation  and 
considerable  ravages,  they  advanced  up  the  Altamaha  River, 
landed  upon  the  island,  and  there. erected  fortificaticms,  threat- 
ening the  s«iji:^ation  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  war  Georgia  was  still  conridered  as 
southward  to  the  River  8l  Mary. 

*  See  MaxBfadrt  Life  of  W«ikiii8lM,  toL  L.  p.  SOS. 
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Meantime,  on  the  vreBif  as  early  aa  1721,  the  Perdido  River 
and  Bay  had  been  established  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  lower 
Louisiana;  thug  restricting  the  western  limit  of  Florida  to 
the  same  boundary  which  it  now  possesses  as  an  independent 
iUte. 

[A.D.  1 763.]  Such  were  the  boundaries  and  sovereignty  of 
Florida  until  the  year  1763,  Vhen  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  British  crpwn,  after  the  dismemberment  of  Louisiana.  At 
the  close  of  a  protracted  war.  Great  Britain,  at  the  treaty  of 
peace,  became  possessed  of  the  whole  of  New  France,  and  all 
that  portion  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  lying  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  MississipiH,  except  the  Island  of  New  Orleans.  At 
the  same  time,  Spain,  for  valuable  considerations,  relinquished 
the  province  of  Florida  to  the  same  power.  Thus  the  do* 
minion  of  Great  Britain  was  extended  over  the  whole  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  sources  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
excepting  only  the  Island  of  New  Orleans. 

[A.D.  1764.]  The  following  year  the  British  cabinet  ex* 
tended  the  limits  of  Florida  on  the  west,  by  annexing  to  it  all 
that  part  of  Louisiana  ceded  by  France  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  Yazoo  River.  Thus  Florida,  un- 
der the  English  dominion,  was  again  extended  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  province  was  also 
then  first  divided  into  two  poartions,  called  East  and  West 
Florida.  West  Florida,  agreeably  to  the  king's  proclamation, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochy  River ;  the  latter  of 
which  was  made  the  boundary  between  East  and  West  Florida. 
Each  of  these  divisions  was  erected  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment, under  different  governors.  Pensacola  was  the  capital 
of  West  Florida,  and  St  Augustine  of  East  Florida.  This  di- 
vision, and  these  boundaries,  remained  unchanged  for  fifteen 
years,  until  West  Florida  was  wrested  from  the  British  crown, 
in  the  years  1779  and  1761,  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Spain, 
under  Don  Gralvez,  from  Louisiana. 

English  emigrants  began  to  arrive  in  Florida ;  and  several 
of  ih6  English  nobility  settied  plantations  6n  Hillsboro'  River, 
on  St.  John's  River,  and  on  Amelia  Island,  in  the  peninsula 
of  East  Florida.  Settlements  were  also  made  at  Pensacola. 
Lord  Rolle  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  St.  John's  River,  to 
which  he  transported  nearly  three  hundred  miserable  females, 
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who  were  picked  up  in  the  purlieus  of  London.  He  hoped  to 
reform  them,  and  make  them  good  members  of  society  in  his 
new  colony  of  *^  Charlotia ;"  but  death,  in  a  few  years,  removed 
them  from  his  charge.* 

[A.D.  1767.]  Doctor  Tumbull,  of  notorious  memory,  and 
Sir  William  Duncan,  tried  a  different  experiment  for  peopling 
Florida.  The  former  sailed  for  the  Peloponnesus,  and  for  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  obtained  permission  of 
the  Governor  of  Modon  to  convey  to  Florida  a  large  number  of 
Greek  families.  In  1767,  he  arrived  with  one  small  vessel,  and 
took  as  many  Greeks  as  he  could  obtain.  On  his  way  from 
Modon,  he  put  in  at  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Minorca,  and 
there  procured  several  vessels,  and  augmented  the  number  of 
his  settlers  to  fifteen  hundred.  He  agreed  to  carry  them  free 
of  expense,  to  furnish  them  with  good  provisions  and  clothing, 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family 
fifty  acres,  and  to  each  child  twenty-five  acres  of  land.  If 
they  should  be  dissatisfied  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  agreed 
to  send  them  back  to  their  native  country.  These  were  the 
terms  promised,  but  never  complied  with. 

They  had  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  of  four  months,  and 
many  of  the  old  people  died  on  the  voyage.  Twenty-nine  died 
in  one  vessel.  They  arrived  in  Florida  in  the  fall  season,  and 
a  grant  of  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  settlement  was 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Florida.  To  shelter  them  through 
the  winter,  they  built  huts  of  palmetto,  and  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare the  fields  for  the  opening  spring.  The  settlement  was 
designated  '^New  Smyrna,''  and  its  location  was  about  four 
miles  west  of  Musqueto  Inlet,  and  seventy-four  miles  south  of 
St  Augustine. 

After  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  provisions  had  been  raised, 
Tumbull  directed  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  manu* 
facture  of  indigo,  and  reduced  his  ignorant  and  helpless  foreign- 
ers to  the  most  abject  and  disgraceful  slavery.  In  five  years 
they  had  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  good  land  in  a  fine 
state  of  cultivation ;  and  the  nett  value  of  the  indigo  crop,  for 
one  year,  amounted  to  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four  dollars. 

[A.D.  1770.]  TurnbulFs  avarice  seemed  to  increase  with 
his  prosperity ;  but  he  failed  to  comply  with  his  agreements,  or 

*  Wffliami'f  Florida,  p.  188. 
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to  ftdfill  his  contracts:  From  the  colonists  he  selected  a  few 
Italians,  whom  he  made  overseers  and  drivers  ;  and  they  ex- 
ercised over  the  remainder  such  cruelty  and  oppression  as  is 
known  only  under  English  masters.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, indiscriminately,  were  subjected  to  the  lash,  and  to  the 
most  inhuman  treatment  and  privat^ns.* 

Tasks  were  assigned  them  for  the  week  as  large  as  they 
could  possibly  perform.  The  food  allowed  the  laborers  was 
seven  quarts  of  shelled  com  per  week  for  the  whites ;  to  the 
negroes  on  the^  plantations  ten  quarts  per  week  were  allowed. 
Saturday  .and  Sunday  were  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with 
meat  by  fishing  and  hunting.  The  sick  and  invalids  were  al- 
lowed only  three  and  a  half  quarts  of  com  per  week. 

Most  of  the  Minorcans  and  Corsicans  had  brought  a  good 
supply  of  clothing  with  them ;  when  these  were  worn  out,  they 
were  furnished  with  one  suit  of  Osnaburgs  each  year.  One 
blanket  and  .one  pair  of  shoes,  for  the  whole  term,  were  given 
to  the  men ;  but  none  were  allowed  to  the  women,  although 
many  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in  comparatively 
easy  circumstances  in  their  own  country. 

[A.D.  1774.]  For  nine  years  were  this  .people  kept  in  ig- 
nominious bondage,  ground  down  by  a  tyranny  unequalled  by 
the  relentless  Spaniards  of  St  Domingo.  During  the  last  three 
years  they  were  supplied  with  no  clothing  at  all,  but  were  per- 
mitted to  buy  on  credit  at  a  public  store  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, thus  creating  a  debt  which  served  as  a  pretext  for  their 
detention.  On  the  most  trifling  occasions,  they  were  beaten 
without  mercy ;  and  negroes  were  usually  chosen  as  the  in- 
struments of  diabolical  cruelty,  they  being  often  compelled  to 
beat  and  lacerate  those  who  fSauled  to  perform  their  tasks, 
until  many  of  them  died.  Sometimes,  after  having  the  skin 
scourged  from  their  backs,  they  were  left  tied  to  trees  all  night, 
naked  and  exposed,  for  swarms  of  musquetoes  to  fatten  on  their 
blood  and  to  aggravate  their  tortures.  If  induced  by  despair 
to  run  away,  they  were  captured  by  the  negroes  of  the  neigh- 
boring plantations,  who  received  a  bounty  for  their  apprehen- 
sion and  delivery.  Some  wandered  off  and  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  woods,  where  they  died  of  hunger  and  disease,  or  sought 
the  protection  of  the  Indians. 

[A.D.  1 776.]  At  the  end  of  nine  years^their  number,  including 

•  WiDiaini'i  Florida,  p.  188, 189. 
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the  natural  increase,  was  reduced  ta  six  hmidred.  These  people, 
living  under  the  protection  of  a  nation  which  boasts  its  freedom, 
and  that  its  very  soil  strips  the  shackles  from  the  slave,  were,  by  a 
mere  accident,  released  from  their  cruel  tyrant..  Secluded,  over- 
tasked,  and  isolated,  they  knew  not  their  rights,  nor  the  means 
of  obtaining  them.  In  the  summer  of  177G,  some  EngUsh  gen* 
tiemen  from  St  Augustine,  making  an  excursion  down  the 
coast,  called  at  ^  New  Smyrna''  to  see  the  improvements,  espe- 
cially a  spacious  stone  mansion-house  which  had  been  com- 
menced for  the  proprietor*  Seeing  the  wretched  and  degraded 
condition  of  these  people,  one  of  the  gentlemen  observed,  in  the 
hearing  of  an  intelligent  boy,  **  that  if  these  people  knew  their 
rights,"  they  would  not  submit  to. such  slavery.  The  boy  re- 
peated the  remark  to  his  mother,  and  she  took  counsel  with  her 
friends  at  night,  to  gain  more  intelligence  on  the  subject.^ 

A  plan  was  devised  to  send  three  individuals  ostensibly  to 
the  coast  to  obtain  a  supply  of  turtle,  but,  in  fact,  to  St  Augus- 
tine. They  arrived  in  safety,  and  soon  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Younge,  the  attorney-general  of  the  province.  They  made 
known  their  business,  and  he  promised  them  the  protection 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  laws.  Governor  Grant,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  personally  connected  with  TumbuU  in  the 
slavery  of  these  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  had  been  superseded 
by  Gk>vemor  Tonyn,  who  sought  to  render  himself  popular  by 
causing  justice  to  be  done  to  these  longrinjured  people. 

The  messengers  returned,  after  a  few  days,  with  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  justice  was  in  prospect ;  but  the  mission  must 
be  concealed,  as  well  as  the  intelligence  received.  Although 
TumbuU  was  absent,  they  feared  the  overseers,  and  dreaded 
their  cruelty.  They  met  in  secret,  and  chose  M.  Pallacier  for 
their  leader,  and  secretly  arranged  the  plan  of  their  departure. 
Upon  a  given  day,  formed  into  a  phalanx,  the  armed  and  strong 
men  guarding  the  women  and  children,  they  marched  in  a  body 
toward  St  Augustine.  So  secretly  had  the  whole  plan  been 
concerted,  that  they  were  some  miles-  on  their  way  before  the 
overseers  discovered  that  the  settlement  was  deserted. 

Tumbull,  their  tyrannical  master,  having  been  infibrmed  of 
their  departure,  rode  many  miles  after  them,  and  overtook  them 
before  they  reached  St  Augustine ;  but  his  entreaties  were 
unavailing  to  induce  them  to  return.    At  St  Augustine  they 

*  WilUani'i  Florida,  p.  US. 
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were  supplied  with  pFqvisiotis  by  the  order  of  the  governor ; 
their  oaae  was  tried  before  the  judges,  and  their  cause  honest- 
ly advocated  by  the  attomey-generaL  TurnbuII  could  ahow 
no  cause  for  their  detentioa»  and  they  were  set  at  liberty  ;* 
but  they  had  no  redress  for  the  wrongs  which  they  had  already 
endured  upon  British  soil  and  under  British  jurisdiction. 

To  supply  them  with  homes^  they  were  offered  lands  for  set^ 
tleniia[kt  Aear  New  Smyrna ;  but»  fearing  some  treachery  in 
Tumbull,  they  refused  to  return  to  that  pfaiee*  Groiuids  wem* 
therefore,  assigned  them  in  the  northern  suburini  of  St.  Aygue- 
tine,  where  they  erected  their  houses,  aod  cultivated  gardens 
for  the  to^nn  supplies.  The  same  grounds  to  this  day  are  on* 
cupied  by  many  of  their  desowdants,  who  now  constitute  a  re* 
vpectahl^  and  ^  some  instances  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  por* 
ti(m  of  the  population  of  that  city.f  ^ 

[A.D.  177a]  During  the  occupancy  of  Florida  by  the  Eng-. 
lirii,  under  the  IbstQring  oare  of  the  govemment,  agriculture 
made  rapid  progress.  Sugar  and  rum  became  the  staple  prod* 
acts ;  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  extensively  both  in  East  and 
ki  West  Florida.  The  remains  of  the  iron  machinery  and  su- 
gar furnaces  may  be  seen  to  this  day  upon  the  old,  deserted 
plantations.  Indigo,  jnrotected  by  a  bounty,  was  also  a  staple 
product  of  Florida.;]:    Such  was  PWida  under  British  dominion. 

[A.D.  1788.]  By  thetreaty  of  17SS,  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United  States  with  the  Missifr* 
aippi  for  thetr  boundary  on  the  west,  and  Florida  on  the  south* 
But  Florida  had  been  retroceded  to  his  Catholic  mnjeety  with- 
ont  defining  its  limits  on  the  north ;  and  Spain,  having  acquired 
West  Florida  by  conquest  before  \ixb  cession,  claimed  the 
Bortheom  boimdary  as  it  existed  under  the  British  authorities  m 
1779,  that  is,  bounded  by  a. line  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo,  due  east  to  the  Chattahoochy .  Hia  CatboGc  maj- 
esty could  not  concede  to  Great  Britain  the  right  to  restrict  the 
limits  of  a  province  already  conquered,  and  the  right  of  posi^ 
8essi<m  to  which  was  recognized  by  the  consideration  stipula^ 
ted  in  the  treaty.  He  cont«aded  that  the  treaty,  which  fiud 
the  soatbera  Knits  of  the  United  States  at  the  81st  parallel 
of  latitude,  vixtuaJly  ceded  to  them  territory  rightiiilly  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  and  was  oonsequently  to  that  extent  n^ll  and  void. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  his  Catholic  majesty  continued  to 
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occupy  and  hold  possession  of  the  **  Natchez  district^'  for  fifteen 
years  after  the  treaty  of  1783.  But  the  United  States  persisted 
in  their  right  to  the  limits  specified  in  the  treaty ;  and  after  ten 
years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  and  a  contemplated  appeal  to  arms, 
when  Spain  was  Again  at^ar  with  Great  Britain,  his  Catholic 
majesty  reluctantly  consented  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed 
on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1795. 

[A.D.  1795.]  By  this  treaty  the  King  of  Spain,  recognizing 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  dlst  parallel  of  latitude 
as  their  southern  boundary,  entered  into  stipulations  for  the 
eTacuatidn  of  the  country  and  military  posts  situated  north  of 
that  limit,  so  soon  as  the  latitude  should  have  been  ascertained. 
For  the  pinrpose  of  ascertaining  the  pi'oper  boundary,  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  each  power  were  to  peet  within  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  ascertain  and 
mark  out  a  proper  line  of  demarkation.  At  length,  after  many 
vexatious  delays,  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  the  spring  of  1798, 
retired  from  the  north  side  of  this  boundary,  reluctantly  yield* 
ing  that  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  hold  by  force** 

The  remainder  of  West  Florida  near  the  Mississippi,  and 
south  of  the  line  of  demarkation,  continued  under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  and  was  organized  into  a  government,  known  as 
^  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,**  under  the  administration  of  Don 
Carlos  de  6randpr6,  lieutenant-governor,  exercising  the  duties 
of  civil  and  military  commandant.  These  duties  he  continued 
to  exercise  for  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  Natchez  District^  and  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  au* 
thority  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  December,  1810, 
and  seven  years  after  the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  island 
of  New  Orleans  had  become  the  territory  of  the  United  States.f 

[A.D.  1803.]  Meantime  the  United  States,  having  acquired 
from  France  the  possession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  ad- 
vanced a  new  claim  to  that  portion  of  West  Florida  which  ex- 
tended westward  from  the  Perdido  River  to  the  Mississippi^ 
and  north  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  The  boundaries  of 
Louisiana,  as  received  from  France,  were  to  be  those  which  it 
possessed  under  the  French  crown  in  1763,  prior  to  the  dis- 
memberment, except  such  claim  as  might  inure  to  Spain  by  the 
secret  treaty  of  1763,  uid  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 

*  See  book  !▼.,  chap,  iv.,  doie  of  chapter. 
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1763*  The  Federal  government  never  ceased  to  urge  this 
claim  with  the  Spanish  crown  as  a  valid  reason  for  the  restric* 
tion  of  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  West  Florida. 
-[A.D.  1810.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  district  of  Baton  Rouge 
had  become  settled  by  numerous  emigrants  from  the  western 
states  and  territories,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  Anglo- 
Americans,  who  had  been  grievously  disappointed  in  finding 
themselves  excluded  frpm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  line  of  demarkation  established  under  the  treaty  of  Mad- 
rid. The  whole  populaticm  in  the  district,  of  Anglo-American 
descent,  partial  to  the  Federal  government,  and  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  an  absolute  monarchy  beyond  the  seas,  was  but  little  short 
of  tea  thousand  persons.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  Republi- 
can friends  and  Republican  institutions,  which  they  desired  to 
enjoy,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  loyal  subjects 
of  a  foreign  prince.  At  length  the  people  revolted  from  their 
Spanish  allegiance,  and  expelling  their  Spanish  rulers,  organ- 
ized a  provisional  government,  and  claimed  the  protectioti  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1810,  Governor 
Claiborne,  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  took  formal  and  peaceable  possession 
of  the  country,  with  the  troops  of  the  Federal  government* 
Soon  afterward,  all  that  portion  of  West  Florida  known  as  the 
Baton  Rouge  District,  extending  eastward  to  t'earl  River,  was, 
by  act  of  Congress,  annexed  to  the  territory,  of  Orleans,  and 
finally  became  incorporated  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.* 

[A.D.  1813.]'  The  residue  of  West  Florida,  eastward  to  the 
Perdido,  remained  under  the  Spanish  jurisdiction,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Spanish  troops,  until  the  spring  of  1813.  About  this 
time  war  between  the  United  States  on  one  side,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  Indian  allies  on  the  other,  was  raging  on  the  north- 
em  and  southern  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  Apprehensive 
of  the  inability  or  the  indisposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors  west 
of  Pensacola,  Congress  authorized  the  military  occupation  of 
the  country,  from  the  Pearl  River  to  the  Perdido,  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  seventh  military  district.t 

By  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  received  by 

*  Mutlii's  Loniiiana.  toL  iL^  p.  fi99.    8e6|  alto,  book  ▼.,  chap.  xf.  of  tiiii  woik,  "  Ter* 
tifeocy  of  Orlofliis/'  t  See  Martin'i  Loiiifiaiia,  toL  iU  p.  31S. 
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General  Wilkinaoa  early  in  the  year  1818,  he  was  directed  to 
take  pofiBesnon  of  ail  tiuit  portion  of  Florida  wett  of  the  Perdi- 
do  river  and  bay,  and  to  extend  the  Federal  juriediotian  OTer 
the  seme.  He  accordiiiigly  prepared  to  concentrate  his  forces 
for  the  capture  of  Fort  Charlotte  at  Mofoila  The  naval  forces 
-in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  were  ordered  to  concentrate  in 
the  Bay  of  Mobile,  while,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  land  foroe, 
he^in  person  proceeded  aciKws  the  country  from  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  19th  day  of  April  the  army  encamped  b^re  the  town  of 
M<Aile,  and  ^e  commander-^in^ohief  imniediatety  dispatched  a 
summons  to  the  commandant  of  Fort  Charlotte,  couched  in 
eourteovs  language,  but  in  a  positive  tone,  demanding  the  evac 
Elation  of  the  fort**  The  ^{Mmish  commandant,  Don  Cayetano 
Perez,  seeing  he  was  oompletely  surrounded  by  sea  and  land, 
made  no  delay  to  enter  into  negotiatiotis  for  an  honorable  ca« 
pitulation*  The  article  of  capitulation- was  signed  on  the  14di, 
stipulating  for  the  evacuation  of  tfie  fort  on  the  following  day, 
together  with  the  surrender  of  all  the  military  stores,  artillery, 

*  The  toiOawiDg  if  a  copy  of  the  nmuBom  lent  by  Qfioenl  WUkiMon,  tu.  : 

"  Camp  near  Mobile,  April  12tli,  1613. 

"SiBr^The  btiopf  of  tiM  United  etalae  under  iby  emnttni  do  not  epproacfa  yo*  ee 
the  enenqr  of  Spam;  Imt,  by  the  oider  of  the  Preeiden^  theyoome  to  reHeT«  the  ^aaa- 
■on  which  yon  oemmand  fiom  the  occapancy  of  a  poet  within  the  legitimate  limiti  oC 
dMMo  statei*  I  therefore  hope,  sir,  ^at  yon  may  peacefhlly  retire 'from  Fort  Charlotte 
and  fipom  tba  boqnde  of  the  Mieaiaappi  tenitocy  (eaat  of  the  Per4ido  BireK),  with  the 
ipgriaon  yon  onmmand,  and  the  pnbUc  and  private  prqpei^  which  nay  ^pertan  ther^ 
onto. 

"  I  latter  n^aelf  that  yoQ  wfll  meet  a  piopoaitkm  ao  reaaania>le  and  ao  joat  in  the 
■pint  with  which  it  ia  oflhred,  and  that  no  time  may  be  onneceaaarily  loat  in  oanyinf 
it  into  execntion.  My  aide^e-oamp,  Mi^  H.  D.  Piere,  will  preaent  you  thia  note* 
and,  if  conTteiient  to  yoa,  w31  weeive  yonr  anawer.  With  dae  Qonaidermtiott  ami  r^ 
«p«ot^  I  has#  Ae  hdwv  to  ^ 

"  Yoor  mprt  obedient  and  hnmble  aetvant^ 

"  Jajcbs  WiLxisaoii 

« te  tie  oBe^  gommanding  Fort  CharioHe." 

The  following  reply  waa  returned  tIz.  : 

'*Foit  Ohailetle,  Mobile,  ApriT  mk,  18ia 
"Moar  xxosixxipr  Sib.— I  hatre  naiked  the  oonleata  of  yonr  letter  «tf  yeetccdaj. 
and  t  haTo  oonmiiaaianed  Lieutenant  Don  Frandaop  Morriaon  to  confer  with  your  ex- 
eeBency  on  the  pointa  in  diaputo. 
*«  Qed  pieaeive  yoor  ^xeeUency  many  yaai*. 

*  CUETAHQ  ^xxy. 
"file  excellency  Don  Jamea  WUkinaon.'* 

Jn  Ibe  aahaeqoent  negotiatiDB  it  waa  deemed  e^pedlsnt  to  leave  thefert,  aBd  aflthe 
nranitiona  and  pnblic  property  remaining  in  the  handa  of  the  United  Statea,  the  vahie 
tp  he  aettled  by  eonuniaaionen  of  the  two  gevemmenta*    Sae  WiQaaaeA'a  MaMoim, 
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d)&mtttiitkAif  maSf  aftd  mtmitioiia,  to  be  aooou&ted  for  by  the 
United  Statet  at  a  fiur  TshMBtioiu 

Among  the  smppliee  of  tbe  ibrt  left  with  ti^  American  com*' 
mander  Hirere  tUsty-teren  faeltvy  pwees  of  ordoance^  deven* 
teen  ewiveb,  brass  and  iroli^  besides  a  large  amount  of  lAuni-^ 
lions  of  war»  oompriaing  solid  baits  of  di Ar^at  sizes,  bombs  of 
divers  kiods^  small  amn,  and  every  variety  of  appatatns,  oflfei^- 
•ive  and  defensive* 

The  Spanish  garrieon  rslired  quietly  on  board  their  vessels 
sad  set  sail  for  Pensaeola ;  and  tbe  American  troops,  agreeebly 
to  stipulations*  deferred  entering  the  fert  until  the  Spanish  troops 
had  departed.* 

A  few  days  afterward^  Oeneial  Wilkinion  advanced  east« 
ward  to  the  FenKdo,  and  eetaUished  a  small  post  on  Hs  west^ 
em  bankt  while  another  detachment  wss  sent  to  fortify  Mobile 
Point,  afterward  known  as  Fort  Boyen  Thus  terminated  the 
dominion  of  Spain  over  the  western  portion  of  Florida. 

Florida,  thus  restricted,  remained  a  loyal  Spanish  province, 
without  any  other  diange  of  bouadAry,  until  it  was  fbally  Ce- 
ded to  the  Unitsd  States  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  in 
1819.  Yet  it  was  not  exempt  from  the  revolutionary  design^ 
and  operstioiis  of  the  revolted  Spanish  provinces  of  South 
America.  The  Patriots  of  South  Ajnerita,  being  engaged  in 
^  sanguinary  war  with  the  mother  country,  aided  by  adven- 
turem  from  the  United  States  and  from  Europe,  omitted  tio 
opportunity  for  effiMsting  the  expnloon  of  the  regal  domina^ 
tion-finom  the  loyal  provinces  of  Florida  and  Texas.  To  ac>> 
cooipliBfa  this  purpose,  several  expeditions  were  successively 
fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
to  operate  against  the  Spanish  authority  in  these  two  prov« 
ince& 

The  first  expedition  against  East  Florida  entered  the  coim- 
try  thiuQgb  the  St.  Mary's,  occupying  the  Port  of  Pemandina 
and  the  Ishuod  of  Amelia.  From  this  point  operations  were  ex<^ 
tended  until  the  Patriot  forced  had  extended  their  authority  over 
the  whole  district  comprised  in  the  government  of  St.  Augustine. 
But  tbe  government  established  by  them  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Xt  was  on  the  l2th  of  April,  1812,  that  the  Spanish  gov« 
emor,  Don  Jose  Lopez,  entered  into  terms  of  capitulation,  by 
which  he  surrendered  the  Port  of  Femandina,  induding  the 
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whole  island,  and  his  .entire  ^dnuhandi  to  the  ''superior  forces^ 
of  the  Patriots.  A  provisional  goveminent  was  organized, 
and  the  authorities  made  formal  application  for  admission  into 
the  Federal  Union,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  States.* 
But  the  government  of  the  United  States,  true  to  its  treaty  ob- 
ligations to  Spain,  declined  to  receive  the  province  from  the 
usurpers,  and  established  a  competent  military  force  upon  the 
St  Mary's,  to  enforce  neutrality  on  the  border,  and  to  restrain 
any  popular  outbreak  of  the  American  people.  At  the  same 
time,  the  American  gavemment  proposed  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister to  take  possession  of.  the  country  in  trust  for  the  King  of 
Spain,  until  his  Catholic  majesty  should  find  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  country,  so  as  to  secure  the 
proper  execution  of  ,the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  a  band  of  smugglers  by  which  the  St  Mary's  River 
yras  infested.  Greneral  George  Matthews  and  Colonel  John 
M'Kee  were  authorized  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.! 

.  On  th^  12th  of  June,  Sebastian  Elinderlan,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  royal  troops,  expelled  the  Patriots,  and  re-established 
the  royal  authority.  The  Federal  troops,  who  had  advanced 
to  the  south  side  of  the  St  Mary's^  were  ordered  to  retire 
widiin  the  limits  of  Georgia.^ 

Tl)e  foreign  occupancy  of  Florida  had  become  a  source  of 
great  annoyance,  not  only  to  the  Federal  government,  but  to 
the  western  people  in  general,  Surrounded,  as  it  were,  by 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  an  extensive  boundary, 
much  of  it  designated  only  by  a  surveyor's  line,  separating 
two  races  so  radically  difierent,  under  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions so  strongly  repugnant  to  each  other,  it  was  certain  the 
frontier  people  could  never  harmonize ;  and  the  Federal  eteo- 
Utive  bad  for  many  years  endeavored  to  prevent  the  collision 
of  the  advancing  settlements  by  the  peapeabie  acquisition  of 
the  whole  of  Florida ;  but  Spain  preferred  to  prolong  her  fee- 
ble authority  over  the  province. 

*  Hie  Patriot  Ibrcef  oompriied  an  amament  of  nine  g«n-boatii  with  a  fdXk  ooaplo- 
ment  of  marinei  and  infantry,  oompoied  of  adrentorera  from  all  ooontries,  including  « 
laige  proportion  of  Ajuericam.  The  fbroea  were  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
CampbeU  and  Coiknel  AaUey. 

t  A  more  extended  account  of  the  operatiooa  connected  wiUi  tilie  revoihitian  npoo 
the  laland  of  Amelia  may  be  found  in  WilHami*!  Florida,  p.  191-196.  Bee,  ako^  Amer- 
ican State  Pqpen,  toI.  isL^p.  41-46 ;  lod  156, 7,  Borton  edition  of  1819.  t  Ihid. 
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At  length  tha  Uuted  States  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  who,  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  introduced  her  emissaries  through  the  Spanish  ports* 
to  arm  the  savages  of  Florida  and  the  MississipiH  territory 
against  the  defenseless  frontier  settlements.*  In  the  progress 
of  the  war,  the  British  fleets  and  armies  destined  for  the  inva^ 
sion  of  the  United  States  and  the  destruction  of  American 
ports  were  allowed  to  enter  the  ports,  and  to  garrison  the 
strong  forts  of  West  Florida,  from  which  they  operated  upon 
the  frontier  settlements. 

[A.D.  1815.]  Nor.  did  this  violation  of  a  neutral  territcny 
cease  with  the  termination  of  the  war.  After  the  war  had 
terminated,  md  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  had 
been  ratified,  and  after  the  savages  had  been  vaoquished;  sub- 
dued, and  had  entered  into  amicable  arrangements  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  emissaries  of  Great  Britain,  armed  with  the  pow- 
erful patronage  €)£  that  government,  continued  with  impunity 
to  make  Florida  the  theatre  of  renewed  operations  for  involv- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  horrors  of  another  Indian  war. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  I81£t,  immediately  after  the  promul- 
gation of  peace  between  4he  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
that  Captain  Woodbine  resumed  his  intrigues  with  the  Indians 
of  Florida,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  instigating^  the  S«ni- 
noles  and  Muskhogees  to  renew  hostilities  against  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Territory.  To  the 
efl^ts  of  his  subsequent  operations,  imder  the  directions  of 
Colonel  Nichols,  an  officer  of  his£ritannic  majesty's  navy,  and 
to  his  successors,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Am- 
brister,  nuist  be  ascribed  the  existence  of  the  ''Seminole 
War,"  Which  resulted,  finally,  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  dominion  from  Florida.  . 

Adopting  the  o{Hnion  of  Lord  Castleroagh,  that  the  ninth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  virtually  entitled  the  Creek  Indians 
to  a  restoi^ation  of  all  the  lands  they  had  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  in  1814,  Cap- 
tain Woodbine  entered  upon  the  arduous  task  of  enforcing  an 
admission  of  their  claim. 

Having  conducted  a  colony  of  negro  slaves  to  East  Florida, 
he  ascended  the  Appalachicola  River,  under  the  directions  of 
Colonel  Nichols,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  strong 

^  Bee  book  v.,  ch«p.  xW.,  "  Creek  Wan" 
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fortf  as  the  headqumrtera  of  lus  fiitore  operations.  At  this  place 
he  was  abundantly  su^ied  with  artillery,  monitioiis  of  war» 
arms,  and  ammunition  from  the  British*  fleet,  for  the  use  of  the 
savages  in  the  contemplated  enterprise.* 

He  immediately  opeiied  a  correspondence  with  Colonel  Ben* 
juni4  Hawkinsr  Indian  agent  of  the  Umted  Statea  for  the  Creek 
nation.  In  a  letter,  dated  April  28th,1815,  he  announces  him* 
self  as  the  adTocate  of  the  Indians,  and  notifies  the  United 
States  agent  that  the  Creek  Indians  had  determined  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  all  the ,  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
nit^th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent:  ^The  Indians  being  inde- 
pendent allies  of  Great  Britain." 

In  a  subsequent  conummication,  dated  May  12th,  he  repre* 
sents  himself  as  *^  commanding  his  Britannic  majesty's  forceii  in 
the  Floridas,''  and  declares  that  '*he  has*  ordered  the  iadiaiw 
io  stand  on  the  defensive^  and  having  sent  them  a  large  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  has  told  them  to  put  to  death  without 
mercy  any  one  molesting  thenL"  Agam :  *'  They  have  given 
their  consent  to  wait  your  answer  before  they  take  rennge  ; 
but,  sir,  they  are  impatient  for  it,  and  are  well  armed,  as  the 
whole  natioa  now  is,  and  stored  with  ammunition  and  provis* 

*  Tb«  following  doenment  ic  jelectod  frun  »  large  mam  of  dooa^inttey  evideao* 
tnnsmitted  to  the  War  Department  from  the  conmtanding^  generai  ahowing  the  canae  of 
Hie  Bemlnole  war,  tod  Tefezted  by  Congreia  to  the  committee  oo  Ae  forcible  OGcapancy 
of  Florida  bj  Qeaenl  JaiAioiiV  vis^ 

SyBoel  Jeffvtia,  befag  dafy  tworti,  itittt^that  be  bM  beea  mMm^MfikatmulMa,  bi 
the  British  •errice,  for  thirteen  yeari  paat;  that  "about  a  montb  igp  be  left  Appolaofa^ 
ioola,  where  be  had  been  itationed  for  several  months ;  that  the  English  oolooel,  Nid^ 
<AMf  htid  pram!8ed  tbe  boitile  Indiaiis  at  tbat  place  a  supply  of  atms  ftnd  itrnmsnltioD, 
a  large  quantity  of  which  had  been  delwered  to  tiem  a  lew  day*  before  bit  dspoitan^ 
and  afler  the  news  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States  bod  been  oonfirm- 
ed  and  reached  Appaladdobla;  that  txmong  tAe  artiekt  delwered  wen  fom-  tweWe* 
poottder  oaanoii^  one  bawliaer,  two  ooboias,  about  tbree  tboasaibd  stand  of  ahne,  aii4 
aeiiiythrtetboOsaadbonpeUaC  powder  and  ball;  that  tbe  British  left  waA  the  Indioai 
iehoeen  three  and  four  hundred  neg^roes,  taken  from  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  frmn 
Lodbriana ;  that  ^e  anns  and  anummition  were  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  and  negroes; 
ftti  far  tbe  pnvpose,  as  ha  vndenrtood,  of  war  with  te  Uiiilad  Slatet;  Su^lbe  Indiaag 
were  assnred  by  the  British  commander  that,  according  to  the  freaty  of  Ghent,  aQ  the 
lands  coded  by  the  treaty  witk  General  Jackson  were  to  be  restored ;  otherwise  the  In- 
dittui  mast  fi^  for  tlieai,  and  the  Bridah  woold  ia  a  short  time  assist  tfaeai. 

BAanraL  -f  JTbrtaIo.'* 

Sworn  to  and  subsoribed  before  me,  this  9tb  day  of  May,  1815»  J 

L.  JvBfOJi;  ^.  p.  { 
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ions,  having  a  Mtrong^hoU  to  r«ti/e  upon  in  case  mpmor  foroa 
appeaFB.** 

Soon  afterwardycin  company  with  the  ^Prophet  Franoi8,f 
also  called  H^iS'^kadjo^  and  a  deputation  of  Creek  ebiefi»  CoU 
mel  Nichola  departed  for  Bngland,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  treaty  of  alhance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  prince* 
regent  The  formation  of  such  treaty  was  prevented  only  by 
the  remonstrabcie  of  ^the  American  minister,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  resident  in  London.  The  British  premier,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  the  Earl  of  Bathurst,  cautioudy  avoided  any 
written  correspondence  im  the  subject ;  but  Hillis-hadjo  was 
received  with  attmtion«  and,  as-a  mark  of  distinction  and  fetor, 
the  prince^regent  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  "  brigadief^ 
general  in  his  majesty's  service,**  together  with  a  splendid  suit 
of  British  unHbrm.* 

[A.D.  1S16.]  Before  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  Woodbine 
had  completed  his  **  strong^hold**  on  the  bank  of  the  Appalacb- 
ieola,  twenty-five  miles  above  its  mouth ;  it  was  now  occupied 
by  a  garrison  of  more  than  one  htindred  negroes  and  a  few  In^ 
dians.  Occasional  hostilities  had  been  committed  against  the 
American  settlements,  and  military  posts  Were  established  on 
the  Chattahoochy  for  the  protection  of  the  Georgia  frontier. 
Among  these  wi^s  *'  Camp  Crawford,"  Just  above  the  Florida 
line.  The  supplies  for  this  post  were  received  by  way  of  the 
river  through  the  Spanish  province,  and  by  passing  immedi« 
ately  under  the  guns  of  the  negro  fort  which  commanded  the 
river.f    The  commandant  of  the  fort  was  Gar^on,  a  Freneh 

*  AH  ^tkCMe  facts,  and  many  otfaen»  were  folly  eftabliahed  before  the  oornxnittee  of 
CoDgreM  is'  1610,  in  the  isreitigfaticm  iiutitiited  «p<m  tiie  ocmrae  ]i«med  liy  Oetiend 
iukmm  fa  UkSmg  mUmry  ptmmman  at  JkwAda  $k  tiw  httbn  pioNctkn  of  th«  fipop- 
ti«n.  The  mlject  of  Britiah  intrigue  in  Floridft,  and  the  diabolical  machinatiinui  of 
dtitiah  ftgenti  in  pKnroking  the  Beminoles  to  war,  la  diacoaied  in  a  lacid  and  able 
■MttMT lAtha  trntilenii apeeoh of  tfa« Bob. Ooorge  Poindeztar, ia dto Btim^^Ktipn- 
iufeathrc*  of  tfaa  United  Statts  on  the  lat  and  9d  of  VabroiMiy,  18^.  .  Thia  apeecfa  waa 
an  able  vindication  of  General  Jackaon  for  hia  occupancy  of  the  Bpaniah  pcMta  of  8t 
If  nk'a  tfid  PmaaDola.  ^ 

Tbia  vpMoli  ai  oavtained^iii  WilUatoa'a  "BloqpMiM*  of  4lie  United  Statoi."  toL  jii. 
1^  128-167.  It  waa  alao  publiahed  exteoaiyely  in  the  newapapeni  of  the  day.  See 
Ifiaaiaatppi  State  Gazette  of  May  Sth  and  I'sth,  1819. 

t  ma  Ave  wma  dMoribod  aa  foQowa :  yis..  It  wm  attaHad  eo  a  bocotUbl  bigfa  bfafl^ 
wiA  A  teise  creek  near  the  beae,  aqd  proteatad  by  a  aircaq»  ia  the  rear,  which  ram- 
dered  the  approach  of  artillety  vezy  difficult  The  parapet  waa  fifteen  feet  high  and 
eighteen  feet  tiiick.  It  waa  defended  by  one  thirty-two  pounder,  three  twenty^fon; 
ponadera,  aereral  of  them  faiacribed  *  Hia  Britannio  Bu^eaty'a  frigate  Cydnoa/'  two  nine 
poondeni,  two  abc  pounden,  and  one  elegant  braaa  fire  and  a  half  inch  howitaer.  It 
Twitainfni  in  ita  magaainea  a  [prge  amoimC  of  anna  and  ammunitinn.    One  magadnt 
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negro,  in  conneclion  with  the  Choct&  chie^  ^  Red  Stlcka  ;**  and 
within  its  walls  were  sheltered  no  less  than  two  hundred  negro 
women  and  children.  Near  the  fort  the  fields  were  fine»  and 
others  extended  up  and  down  the  river  for  nearly  fifty  miles. 

From  this  general  rendezvous,  marauding  expeditions  had 
been  sent  out,  not  only  against  the  defenseless  settlements  of 
the  Greorgia  frontier,  but  also  piratical  excursions  against  trad- 
ing vessels  on  the  coast.  Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  Sem- 
inole war. 

.On  the  16th  of  August,  Colonel  Clinch,  commanding  at  Camp 
Crawford,  received  intelligence  that  two  transports  laden  with 
provisions,  stores,  and  ordnance,  convoyed  by  two  gim-boats, 
.were  lying  in  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  awaiting  an 
escort  of  United  States  troops  firom  his  command,  i^  protecti<m 
against  the  fort  on  the  river.  The  instrnctious  to  Colonel 
Clinch  required  him,  in  case  of  opposition  to  the  asoent  of  the 
vessels  by  the  fort,  to  reduce  it  by  military  force. 

Next  day  Colonel  Clinch,  with  a  detachment  of  two  com* 
panies,  under  the  command  of  Major  Muhlenberg  and  Captain 
Z.  Taylor,  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixteen  choice  men,  de* 
Bcended  the  river  in  order  to  conduct  the  supplies  above  the 
point  of  danger.  Qn  the  18th  he  was  joined  by  Major  M'ln- 
tosh  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  friendly  Cree^,  and  on  the 
following  day  by  two  other  detachments  of  Indians,  who  had 
set  out  for  the  capture  of  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort. 

With  this  force  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
negro  fort  to  await  the  ascent  of  Lieutenant  Loomis  with  the 
transports  an^  gun-boats.  On  the  same  evening  an  express 
from  Lieutenant  Loomis  informed  him  that  a  watering  party, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  had  been  attacked  by  a  detach- 
.ment  of  negroes,  who  had  killed  one  midshipman  and  two  sail- 
ors, and  captured  a  third.  Colonel  Clinch  determined,  without 
fiirther  delay,  to  invest  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  were  directed 
to  take  their  positions  around  the  fort,  and  open  upon  it  a  scat- 
tering fire.  The  negro  garrison  commenced  a  terrible  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  designed  to  frighten  the  Indians,  and  with 
no  other  injury  to  the  besiegers.  The  demand  of  the  Indians 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fort  was  answered  by  Gar90n  with  the 

contained  fix  bandred  barrels  of  powder,  and  tbe  otber  one  hondred  and  lizly-tbreet 
beaidea  about  three  tfaonaand  stand  of  annsi  and  other  Taluable  property  to  a  large 
iin¥Wi;»t. 
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Utmost  cootempt,  after  which  he  hoipted  the  English  jack.  Such 
•was  the  state  of  things  until  the  arrival  of  the  whole  force  of 
gun-boats  and  vessels  from  below. 

It  was  on  the  20th  that  the  escort  and  convoy  arrived  with- 
in four  miles  of  the  fort,  when  preparations  were  made  to  take 
it  by  storm.  For  this  purpose  a  battery  was  erected  during 
the  night*  and  early  the  next  morning  the  two  gun-boats,  pre- 
pared for  action,  moved  up  in  handsome  style,  and  moored  near 
the  battery.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  saluted  by  a  shot 
from  a  thirty-two  pounder  in  .the  fort  This  was  the  signal  for 
the  attack,  and  the  fire  was  returned  in  gallant  style.  At  the 
fifth  discharge!  a  hot  shot  from. gun-boat  No.  154  penetrated  the 
great  magazine,  and  immediately  the  fort  was  blown  up  with 
the  most  awfiil  explosion.  The  scene  in  the  fort  was  horrible 
beyond  description ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inmates  were  in- 
volved in  one  indiscriminate  destruction ;  not  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  escaped.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  min- 
gled with  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  rendered  the  con- 
fiision  horrible  in  the  extreme. 

Three  thousand  st^d  of  arms  and  six  hundred  barrels  of 
powder  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  The  whole  amount 
pf  property  destroyed  and  taken  was  not  less  than  9200,000 
in  value.  One  magazine,  containing  one.  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  barrels  of  powder,  was  saved  by  the  victors.  The  negro 
commander,  Garqon,  and  the  Chocta  chief,,  '*  Red  Sticks,"  were 
delivered  to  the  Indians,  who  put  them  to.  a  painful  death.* 
Woodbine  had  escaped  the  evening  before* 

On  the  following  day*  intelligence  was  received  of  the  ap* 
proach .  of  a  formidable  body  ,of  hostile  Seminoles.  Finding 
Colonel  Clinch  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  prudently 
declined  an  attack.  Preparations  were  imn^ediately  made  by 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  by  the  Federal  government  for  the 
efficient  protection  of  the  exposed  firontier.         .      *  : 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida. 

General  Gaines,  of  the  United  States  army,  commanding  at 
Fort  Scottt  on  the  Georgia  frontier,  proceeded  to  chastise  the 
hostile  Seminoles.  At  the  first  Indian  town  attacked  in  De- 
cember, on  Clinch  River,  the  evidences  of  British  treachery 
were  fully  presented.  In  the  cabin  of  Neamathla  the  chief 
was  found  a  British  uniform  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  gold  epau- 

*  WUUaoui's  t\aA^  p.  808,  803. 
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occupy  and  hold  possession  of  the  '*  Natchez  district"  for  fifteen 
years  after  the  treaty  of  1783.  But  the  United  States  persisted 
in  their  right  to  the  Umits  specified  in  the  treaty  ;  and  after  ten 
years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  and  a  contemplated  appeal  to  armSy 
when  Spain  was  again  at  ^ar  with  Great  Britain,  his  Catholic 
majesty  reluctantly  consented  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed 
on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1796. 

[A^D-  1795.]  By  this  treaty  the  King  of  Spain,  recognizing 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  dlst  parallel  of  latitude 
as  their  southern  boundary,  entered  into  stipulations  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country  and  military  posts  situated  north  of 
that  limit,  so  soon  as  the  latitude  should  have  been  ascertained. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper  boundary,  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  each  power  were  to  peet  within  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  ascertain  and 
mark  out  a  proper  line  of  demarkation.  At  length,  after  many 
vexatious  delays,  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  the  spring  of  1798, 
retired  from  the  north  side  of  this  boundary,  reluctantly  yield- 
ing that  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  hold  by  force«* 

The  remainder  of  West  Florida  near  the  Mississippi,  and 
south  of  the  line  of  demarkation,  continued  under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  and  was  organized  into  a  government,  known  as 
*'  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,*'  under  the  administration  of  Don 
Carlos  de  Grandprd,  lieutenant-governor,  exercising  the  duties 
of  civil  and  military  commandant.  These  duties  he  continued 
to  exercise  for  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  Natchez  District,  and  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  au* 
thority  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  December,  ISIO, 
and  seven  jears  after  the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  island 
of  New  Orleans  had  become  the  territory  of  the  United  States. f 

[A.D.  1803.]  Meantime  the  United  States,  having  acquired 
from  France  the  possession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  ad* 
vanced  a  new  claim  to  that  portion  of  West  Florida  which  ex- 
tended westward  from  the  Perdido  River  to  the  Mississippi* 
and  north  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  The  boundaries  of 
Louisiana,  as  received  from  France,  were  to  be  those  which  it 
possessed  under  the  French  crown  in  1762,  prior  to  the  dis- 
memberment, except  such  claim  as  might  inure  to  Spain  by  the 
secret  treaty  of  1762,  and  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 

*  See  book  It^  chap,  ir.,  ckme  ci  chapter. 

t  Bee  boQkT.i  chap,  zr.,  "Territory  of  OrieaBf." 
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1763.  The  Federal  government  never  ceased  to  urge  this 
claim  with  the  Spanish  crown  as  a  valid  reason  for  the  restric- 
tioQ  of  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  West  Florida. 
-[A.D.  1810.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  district  of  Baton  Rouge 
had  become  settled  by  numerous  emigrants  from  the  western 
states  and  territories,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  Anglo- 
Americans,  who  had  been  grievously  disappointed  in  finding 
themselves  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  line  of  demarkation  established  under  the  treaty  of  Mad- 
rid. The  whole  population  in  the  district,  of  Anglo-American 
descent,  partial  to  the  Federal  government,  and  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  an  absolute  monarchy  beyond  the  seas,  was  but  little  short 
of  ten  thousand  persons.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  Republi- 
can friends  and  Republican  institutions,  which  they  desired  to 
enjoy,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  loyal  subjects 
of  a  foreign  prince.  At  length  the  people  revolted  from  their 
Spanish  allegiance,  and  expelling  their  Spanish  rulers,  organ- 
ized a  provisional  government,  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1810,  Gk)vemor 
Claiborne,  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  took  formal  and  peaceable  possession 
of  the  country,  with  the  troops  of  the  Federal  government* 
Soon  afterward,  all  that  portion  of  West  Florida  known  as  the 
Baton  Rouge  District,  extending  eastward  to  Pearl  River,  was, 
by  act  of  Congress,  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and 
finally  became  incorporated  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.* 

[A.D.  1813.]'  The  residue  of  West  Florida,  eastward  to  the 
Perdido,  remained  under  the  Spanish  jurisdiction,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Spanish  troops,  until  the  spring  of  1813.  About  this 
time  war  between  the  United  States  on  one  side,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  Indian  allies  on  the  other,  was  raging  on  the  north- 
em  and  southern  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  Apprehensive 
of  the  inabiUty  or  the  indisposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors  west 
of  Pensacola,  Congress  authorized  the  military  occupation  of 
the  country,  from  the  Pearl  River  to  the  Perdido,  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  seventh  military  district.t 

By  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  received  by 

*  lCutSn'0  Looisiuia*  toL  ii,  p.  9S9,    See,  alio,  book  ▼.,  chap.  zr.  of  tfaif  woik,  "  Ter* 
rboiy  of  Orletni."  t  See  Mtrtin'i  LoaifUna,  toL  iU  p.  319b 
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lets.  According  tb  thd  c^rttiGette  fcmd  in  the  pocket,  and 
ngned  hj  the  secretary  of  Cokmel  Nichols,  **  Neamathia  wae 
a  faithful  British  subject.''* 

The  Seminoles,  howeirer,  bemg  deprived  of  their  principal 
leadens,  and  especially  the  ferocious  Woodbine,  were  fmstrap 
ted  in  their  operations ;  yet  for  more  than  twelve  months  they 
were  prone  to  hostilities,  and  -  from  time  to  time  cok^mitted 
frequent  murders  and  depredations  npon  the -frontier  settle* 
ments,  which  required  the  maintenance  of  an  active  surveillanee 
on  the  part  Of  Uie  Federal  troops  to  prevent  any  goieral  con*^ 
cert  of  operation* 

[A.D.  1817^]  While  these  eVents  were  transjHring  upon  the 
Indian  frontier,  the  Patriot  forces  again  invaded  East  Florida, 
taking  possession  of  Amelia  IsWd,  from  which  they  conteni* 
plated  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  whole  province.  In  the 
present  case,  the  invasion  was  made  by  General  Gregor 
MKSregot  and  Admiral  Aury,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  "United  PiT>vinces  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela." 
Having  learned  that  Spain  contemplated  ceding  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  they  deemed  it  an  opportune  occasion  to  wrest 
it  from  the  Spanish  crown.  To  this  end  they  proceeded  to 
augment  their  forces,  by  enlisting  into  their  ranks  every  de^ 
scription  of  adventurers,  embracing  outlaws  from  the  United 
States,  slaves,  smugglers,  Bnglish  emissaries,  among  whom  waa 
Captain  Woodbine,  and  partisans  picked  up  in  the  streets  of 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  other  ports  of  the  United  States* 
To  induce  the  Federal  government  to  be  a  silent  spectator  in 
the  spoliation  of  the  Spanislh  province,  General  M'Gregor  at- 
tempted to  forestall  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
of  the  United  States,  by  avowing  it  to  be  his  object,  after  a 
temporary  occupation,  to  provide  for  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1817,  the  Spatiish  governor  entered  into 
a  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  the  province  to  the  Patriot 
forces ;  thus  again  excluding  the  authority  ot  Spain. 

But  with  his  incongruous  mass  of  reckless  adventurers,  no 
permanent  government  could  be  sustained.  Dissensions  arose ; 
and  General  M'Gregor,  having  been  supplanted  by  the  artful 
intrigue  of  Hubbard,  and  having  been  mduced  to  believe  that 
his  personal  security  was  endangered  by  his  enemies,  retired 

•  WilUktiif'fl  Florida,  p.  904. 
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fipom  the  command,  and  aecompanied  the  Qotomus  Woodbme 
to  England.  It  vmn  not  long  before  Aory  lost  bk  influence, 
and  retired  also^  leaving  Hubbard  in  chief  oammand. 

The  goTemment,  under  the  usurped  authority,  had  inA  short 
duration.  To-  prevent  the  lawless  aeeemblage^  ivhich  ooneeo- 
trated  near  the  frontier  of  the  United  Stales^  and  izUerrnpted 
the  due  operaticm  of  the  revenue  laurs^  the  Federal  government 
determined  to  take  Ibroible  posseesion  of  the  oounlry  nntii 
Spain  should  be  able  to  maintain  her  authority  over  it.  Ac* 
cordingly,  on  the  first  of  January,  1818,  in  obedience  to  instrue* 
lions.  Major  X.  Bankhead  and  Commodore  J.  D.  Henly,  with 
a  division  of  the  famd  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
had  expelled  tiie  Patriots  and  took  possessieki  of  the  country.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Seminoles  hadimbodied  in  large  num« 
hers' upon  the  Clinch  and  Appalachicola  Rivers,  and  upon  the 
8t  Mary's,  near  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  In  addition  to  the 
regidar  troops  of  the  United  States,  the  GJeorgia  militia  had 
been  called  into  service,  and  were  placed  mder  die  command 
of  General  Gaines.  From  the  tfareatenhig  attitude  in  this  quar* 
ter,  (Seneral  Andrew  Jackson  was  again  called  into  the  field 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  operating  in  this  quarter, 
with  authority  to  call  up<m  the  executives  of  the  adjacent  states 
lor  such  force  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indian  (brces,  estimated  by  Greneral  Gaines  at  twenty- 
seven  hundred  warriors. 

[A.D.  1818.]  Eariy  in  January  ^following,  he  advanced  hito 
the  Creek  nation,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Tennessee  vol- 
unteers, on  his  route  to  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  d2d  of  Janu- 
ary, he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  affiance  with  the 
fiiendly  Creeks,  and  early  in  February  they  agreed  to  march 
under  their  chief,  Major  M'Intosh,  to  fight  the  Seminoles  in 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

On  the  first  of  March,  General  Jackson,  with  the  Tennessee 
volunteers  and  the  firiendly  Creeks,  arrived  at  Fort  Scott,  and 
took  command  of  the  army.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  took 
up  his  line  of  march,  with  the  umted  forces,  down  ^e  Appa- 
lachicola to  Port  Gadsden.  On  the  way  the  coimtry  was 
scoured  by  the  friendly  Indians,  and  by  detachments  of  caval- 
ry, which  brought  in  a  large  number  of  prisoners  from  the 
Seminoles. 

»  See  Ameriott  0tMe  Pipen,  iroL  s&,  p.  S9<M16,  Boflon  edition  of  1819.    , 
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On  the  26th  of  March,  having  received  strong  re-enforce^ 
ments,  he  set  out  for  the  Mickasukie  towns,  in  East  Florida, 
his  whole  force  amounting  to  five  hundred  regulars,  ope  thou- 
sand militia,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  Indians.  Cte  the 
first  of  April,  the  Mickasukie  towns  wer&  utterly  destroyed; 
and  the  same  &.te  soon  afterward  attended  the  Fowel  towns, 
situated  upon  Mickasukie  Lake  and  on  the  Oscilla  River,  both 
of  which  were  inhaUted  by  hostile  Creeks.  The  Indians  fled 
before  the  troops,  and  made  but  little  resistance,  leaving  one* 
thousand  head  of  fine  cattle  and  large  quantities  of  com. 

At  the  Mickasukie  towns,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  St 
Mark%  were  found  nearly  three  hundred  scalps,  taken  pronus* 
cuously  firom  the  heads  of  not  only  men  and  women,  .but  of 
children  and  infants.  Many  of  tiiem  were  of  quite  recent  date, 
and  fifty  of  them  were  suspended  over  the  council  square,  tipon 
a  painted  war-pole.*  * 

Receiving  intelligence  of  the  aid  which  had  been  given  the 
Indians  at  St  Mark's,  on  the  Appalachy  River,  General  Jack* 
son  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  that  post  This  post,  situated 
eix  miles  firom  Appalachy  Bay,  was  defended  by  a  strong  Span- 
ish fort,  mounting  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  The 
agency  of  the  ofiicers  of  this  post,  and  thei  people  of  the  placet 
in  abetting  and- supplying  the  Indians,  was  undoubted,  and 
General  Jackson  demanded  its  immediate  surrender.  The 
commander  capitulated,  the  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Pensacola,  and  the  American  troops  took  possession  of  the 
fort 

Among  the  prisoners  captured  near  St  Mark's  was  the 
^  Prophet  Francis,"  or  Hilfis^hadjOf  and  another  notorious  In 
dian  chief,  both  of  whom  were  formally  sent^ced  to  death, 
and  hung  without  delay. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Suwanee  River,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
Robert  C.  Ambrister,  a  British  agent  under  Alexander  Arbuth- 
not,  was  captured,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  for  fiirther 
examination. 

From  St.  Mark's  the  general  took  up  his  line  pf  march  for 
the  Seminole  towns  on  the  Suwanee  River,  situated  about  one 
hundred  and  seven  miles  southeast  of  St  Mark's.  In  this  vi- 
cinity were  assembled  a  large  body  of  Indians  and  negroes, 
amounting  to  about  two  tfiousand,  acting  under  the  orders  of 

*  Seo  WOfiami'f  Florida,  p.  905;  aliOb  p*  914. 
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Arbuthnot,  who  was  supplying  them  with  arms,  aininunition» 
and  military  stores.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  army  at 
these  towns,  the  Indians  made  a  show  of  resistance ;  but  they 
soon  fled  with  precipitation  eastward,  and  many  took  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  St.  Augustine.  The  fiigitivids  were  pursued 
several  miles  until  dark,  when  the  troops  encountered  an  en 
campment  of  three  hundred  and  forty  negroes,  who  fought  with 
great  desperation  until  eighty  of  them  were  killed,  when  the  re- 
mainder fled.  Three  hundred  Indian  women  and  children  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  many  others  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  to 
prevent  their  captivity** 

While  here,  the  videttes  succeeded  in  capturing  the  notori 
ous  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  who,  ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  the 
American  forces,  in  a  canoe,  with  two  negroes  and  an  Indian, 
had  approached  the  American  lines  to  reconnoiter,  when  he 
was  captured  by  the  videttes  on  duty.  He  was  properly  se* 
cured  in  camp,  and  next  morning  a  detachment  was  sent^to 
seize  his  schooner,  laden  with  arms,'' ammunition,  and  valuable 
stoies,  then  lying  in  Wakassee  Bay,  at.  the  mouth  of  the  Su- 
wanee. 

During  the  next  ten  days,  Major  M'Intosh,  with-  his  Indian 
warriors,  scoured  the  country  around,  and  was  engaged  in  nu« 
merous  skirmishes  with  the  hostile. Sleminoles,  of  whom  many 
were  killed,  besides  a  large  number  taken  prisoners.  Their  re- 
sources were  destroyed,  and  their  towns  and  fields  were  rav- 
aged with  fire  and  sword. 

On  the  first  of  May,  a  court-martial,  with  General  Gaines 
presiding,  found  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  guilty  on  three 
charges :  1.  Exciting  the  negroes  and  Indians  to  commit  mur- 
ders upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  f  2.  Supplying  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  ofiensive  operations ;  3.  Acting 
as  spies.  General  Jackson,  determined  not  to  interpose  his  au* 
thority  between  the  guilty  and  their  doom,  and  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  die ;  Ambrister  by  shooting,  and  Arbuthnot  by  hang- 
ing.   The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  speedily  enforced. f 

*  WnUuDi'fl  Florida,  p.  S06. 

f  After  the  deikniction  of  tiie  negro  fcit,  Colonel  NkhoU,  from  the  IsUnd  of  New 
Providence,  dispetched  Ale'gatider  Aibothnot,  a  British  offloer,  to  tuooeed  Captain 
Wopdhine  in  hie  diahohcal  operatioM.  "  He  annred  in  Florida  in  the  guiae  of  a  Brit* 
iih  trader  in  the  year  1817,  and  ainraltaneooslytiiewarwboopreaaaaided  through  the 
firaita,  and  the  Wood  of  oar  citiaena  began  to  flow  akmg  the  bocden  of  Oeorgia  and 
the  Alabama  Territoi7."~Hbii.  Oeorgg  PowdeatUr'$  Bpetek  <m  the  SemnoU  War, 

In  one  of  Yom  lettera^directed  to  tbe  Britiah  ndniater,  Idr.  Bagot,  leaident  »t  Waab* 
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Arbnthnot  was  jusdy  considered  the  authm:  of  the  Seixuiiole 
war,  undeir  the  direction  of  WoOdfaiiiQ»  who  eecaped  from  jos- 
liee  in  the  United  States  to  meetat  in  another  country*  and.flt 
a  kter  date,^om  the  iiandaof  Aat  raoe  wbkh  hud  abscarbed 
all  his  sympathies.* 

Ambrister  was  a  yonng  man,  apparency  not  over  twenty* 
five  years  old,  having^  a  fine  person*  and  faoldkig  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  marines  Jn  the  British  navy;  but  he  died  Uke  a 
weak  woman,  repinmg  at  his  merited  £ate.  Althoagh^in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  England^  sympathisers  afibct- 
ed  to  censure  the  sentence  of  these  two  men*  yet  the  Cbn^ress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Parliament  of  Gitoat  Britain  were 
constrained  to  sanction  their  execution  as  a  merited  doom,  and 
permit  their  names  to  be  consigned  to  in&my. 

The  war  in  this  quarter  having  been  thus  brought  to  a  close* 
General  Jackson  discharged  the  militia,  whose  term  of  service 
had  nearly  expired,  and  at  the  head  of  the  regular  troops,  a 
few  volunteers*  and  the  .friendly  Indians  under  Major  M'lntosh, 
marched  for  Pensacdla,  where  his  presence  had  become  neces- 
sary. Parties  of  Indians  in  that  vicinity  had  committed  fre- 
quent murders*  and  had  attacked  boats  conveying  supplies  for 
his  army*  The  Oovernor  of  Pensacola  had  also  reibsed  to 
permit  his  vessels  a  free  passage  tiirough  the  bay  and  up  the 
Escambia  River.  Lieutenant  Eddy*  in  charge  of  a  boat  load- 
ed with  provisions,  had  been  attacked  on  the  Escambia,  in 
April,  by  Indians,  who  killed  one  and  wounded  two  men.  To 
chastise  these  outrages,  Major  Young,  from  Fort  Montgomery* 
at  the  head  of  seventy-five  mounted  men*  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives within  one  mile  of  Pensacola.  Here*  encountering  them 
at  the  Bayou  Texar*  in  a  severe  engagement,  he  slew  tMrty 


ingtna  City,  hs  ^«q«Mt«d  a  t^pty  «r  Oo  tAannas  utidM  ftr  tiw  oaeofdM 
Tic: 

A  quantity  of  powder,  lea4f  moskets,  and  flintp  sxifficiest  for  arming  cme  thoiiaand 
IiyUans,  aa  foHowa : 

IWB  nraakoto)  and  wan  maOer  pioMfl»  if  poMldo, 

lO/XX)  flints,  aportian  for  riflei,  pat  ap  ieparate. 

50  culu  of  gunpowder,  a  proportion  for  the  rifle. 

SOOO  loihres,  tUx  to  nine  fochefl  Made,  of  good  qnlity. 

1000  tomabawMf ,  and  one  Bantted  pouda  of  veiiiiUloiik 

fiOOO  poimda  lead,  independent  of  baO,  for  maikets.— See  CoHgf^emiomU  Doeu- 
mmU  eonneeted  wtkike  Seminole  War/ 

*  Woodbine,  after  bia  etcape  from  liie  aegto  feft  on  file  Appaiaebfoola,  fled  to  Mex- 
ico, wbere  be  remained  tmtfl  1837,  wben  he  and  bli  ftinfly  wore  unmlered  at  €n» 
pewby  by  negioea.    Bee  Wffliaon'a  Florida,  p.  MS. 
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of  them,  and  took  seTenty-five  prisoners.    These  Indians  had 
been  virtually  protected  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  May  that  General  Jackson  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Pensacola.  Being  assured  of  the  opnduct  of  the 
governor,  who  had  refused  to  permit  boats  bearing  the  Amer* 
lean  flag,  with  provisions  for  his  troops,  to  ascend  the  Escam« 
bia,  while  he  countenanced  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians, 
he  determined  to  take  efibetual  steps  to  remove  these  difficul- 
ties in  future.  To  this  effect,  he  determined  to  expel  the  per- 
fidious  Spaniards  from  Pensacola,  as  he  had  from  St  Mark's* 

Apprehensive  of  this  measure,  the  governor  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  meet  him  as  he  approached  Pensacola,  warning  him 
that  the  whole  Spanish  force  would  be  brought  to  resist  any 
such  attempt  The  general  implied  that  he  would  return  his 
answer  in  the  morning,  and  continued  his  march.  The  gov- 
ernor well  knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  next  morn- 
ing, at  nine  o'clock,  when  General  Jackson  marched  into  the 
town,  the  governor  had  retired  into  the  Fort  Barancas,  and 
left  him  undisputed  possession  of  the  place. 

Three  days  afterward,  the  army  marched  to  the  Barancas, 
amd  took  position  about  four  hundred  yards  west  of  the  fort. 
The  night  was  spent  in  erecting  a  breast- work.  ^  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Spaniards  opened  upon  it  with  two  twenty-four  pound- 
ers, and  the  Americans  returned  the  fire  actively  from  one  how- 
itzer, and  made  preparations  to  storm  the  fort  At  three  o'clock 
P.M.  a  flag  from  the  fort  conveyed  the  governor's  proposition 
to  capitulate.  The  capitulation  was  forthwith  concluded  and 
signed.  The  fort  was  surrendered,  and  $he  governor,  with 
the  garrison,  was  permitted  peaceably  to  retire  to  Havana. 
The  American  troops  occupied  the  post,  and  Colonel  King  was 
subsequently  left  in  command  at  Pensacola. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  commander-in-chief  issued  his  proc- 
lamation to  the  inhabitants  of  West  Florida,  including  his  gen- 
eral orders  to  the  army.  The  following  extract  exhibits  the 
tenor  of  that  document,*  viz. : 

**  Headqaazten,  Dmikm  of  tiie  Sooth,  > 
"  PensaicoU,  May  89th,  1818.       ) 

**  Major-generul  Andrew  Jackson  ha^  found  it  necessary  to 
take  possession  of  Pensacola.  He  has  not  been  prompted  to 
this  measure  from  a  wish  to  extend  the  territorial  limits  of  the 

*  See  liiH iMipFi  State  Gasette*  Jane  SOtb,  1818. 
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United  States,  or  fSrom  any  uafriencUy  ftnling  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Republic  to  the  Spanish  gOTenuneftt,  The  Seoab 
nole  Indians^  inhabiting  the  territories  of  Spain,  haire,  for  more 
than  two  yeara  past,  Yiflited  oar  frontiier  setttars  with  aU  Ibo 
horrors  of  aavaga  maffsacre :  helptesfr  wonen  have  boon  baitdk* 
ered^  and  tha  cradk  Mainod  with  the  blood  of  innoceaca* 
These  atrocitieo,  it  waa  expected,  would  have  early  aJLtcacted 
the  atteatkm  of  the  Spanish  goTenunent,  and  that»  iaithful  to 
existing  treaties^  speedy  meaaures  would  have  beea  adopted 
fixr  their  supprenion* 

^  The  obligation  to  reatrain  them  was  acknowledged }  but 
weakness  waa  alleged^  with  a  concessi^Hi  that,  ao  far  from  ba< 
ing  able  to  control*  the  Spanish  authorities  were  often  t^on^ 
polled,  from  policy  or  necessitf^  to  issue  mtmitioEis  of  war  to 
these  savages^  thus  enabling,  if  not  exciting,  them  to  raise  the 
tomahawk  against  us.  The  immutable  laws  of  self-defense 
therefore,  compelled  tba  Amorioan  goTernment  to  take  poa* 
session  of  those  parts  of  the  Floridas  in  which  the  Spanish  au* 
thority  could  not  be  maintained.  Pensaeola  was  found  in.  thia 
situation^  and  will  be  held  until  Spain  can  fiimish  military 
strength  auffici^it  to  enfbirce  existing  treaties.  Spanish  sub- 
jects will  be  respected ;  Spanish  laws  will  govern  in  all  cases 
affecting  property  and  person ;  a  free  tderation  to  all  religioQjS 
guaranticMi,  and  trade  alike  free  to  all  nations." 

Thus  all  West  Florida  was  virtually  occupied  by  the  Amer- 
ican troops ;  and  detachments  under  Captains  Girt  and  Bowles 
were  sent  to  scour  the  country,  from  the  Ferdido  on  the  we^t 
to  the  Uche  and  Holmes's  CNd  Fields  on  the  CShactahatchy, 
St  Augustine  had  likewise  been  occupied  by  GoMral  Gaines^ 
acting  under  the  orders  of  General  Jackson. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  Seminole  war,  General  Jackson 
disposed  of  the  regular  troops,  disot^ged  the  friendly  Creeks, 
and  marched  the  Tennessee  volunteers  home.  Thus  termin* 
aled  the  Seminole  war,  leaving  all  Florida  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  was  the  celerity  and  decision  of  all  Greneral  Jackson's 
movements.  As  a  forcible  writer  on  the  Seminole  war,  in  a 
Tennessee  paper  of  that  year,  observes,  "Greneral  Jackson  is 
a  more  extraordinary  person  than  has  ever  appeared  in  our 
history.  Nature  has  seldom  endowed  man  with  a  mind  so 
powerful  and  comprehensive,  or  with  a  body  better  formed 
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for  activity,  or  capable  of  euduring  greater  privationsv  fiitigae^ 
aod  hardshipfl.  She  has  been  equaHy  kind  to  him.ia  all  the  qual* 
itiee  of  his  heart  Geaeral  Jackaon  has  bo  ambition  but  for  the 
good  of  hie  oountry :  it  oecapiea  the  whole  of  hk  Tiews,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  selfish  or  ignoUe  oonaideratioos.  Cradled  in 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution^  nurtured  amid  the  conflicts  which 
subaeqnently  took  place  between  the  Gherokees  and  the  Ten* 
nesseews,  bwig  always  among  a  people  who  regard  the  appli«> 
cation  ojT  lbrce»  m£  aa  the  ukima  rati&  r^gum^  but  as  ^farii 
resort  of  individuals  who  look  upon  oourage  as  the  greatest  of 
homan  attributes«  his  charaofer,  on  this  stormy  ocean^  has  ac* 
quired  an  extraordinary  cast  oS  vigort  with  a  conviction  thai 
we  should  never  despair  of  effecting  whatever  it  within  the 
power  of  man  to  accomplish ;  and  that  courage,  activity,  and 
perseverance  can  overcome  obstacles  which,  to  ordinary  minds, 
appear  insuperable.  In  society,  he  is  kind,  frank,  unaffected, 
and  hospitaUe ;  endowed  with  much  natural  grace  and  polite^ 
ness)  without  tbe  mechanical  gentility  and  artifiGkd  polish  found 
in  fashionable  life.'** 

The  course  of  General  Jackson  in  the  occupancy  of  Florida 
was  severely  attacked  in  Congress  by  a  party  of  great  zeal 
and  activity,  at  the  h^d  of  which  was  Henry  Clay,  then  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  general  was  fiilly 
sustained  by  the  president  and  hia  cabinet^  and  by  an  over* 
whelming  majority  in  Congress.  The  people,  firom  one  end 
of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  spoke  out,  and,  through  the 
State  Legtalatnres  and  public  meetings,  vindicated  the  decisive 
and  prompt  measures  adopted  by  the  defender  of  the  South. 

[A.D.  1^19.]  While  these  things  were  transpiring  oa  the 
southern  frontier,  the  Federal  government  of  the  United  States, 
well  assured  that  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Floridaa 
was  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Southern 
States,  had  been  pressing  an  urgent  negotiation  for  the  pur^ 
chase  of  the  whole  province  firom  Spain;  The  possession  had 
been  restored  to  Spain,  but  the  negotiation  was  continued  with 
unremitting  perseverance  and  with  increasing  firmness  on  tbe 
part  of  the  American  government,  until  the  32d  of  February, 
1819,  when  a  formal  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of 
State,  and  on  the  part  of  tbe  Spanish  crown  by  Don  Onis,  res- 
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ident  Spanish  minister  near  the  American  government.  This 
treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  at  their  following 
session,  but  was  subsequently  ratified  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1820.  On  the  part  of  the  American  government,  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1821. 

The  treaty  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration oifive  millions  of  dollars^  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  their  citizens,  as  an  indemnity  due  from  Spain  for  spoliations 
on  American  commerce,  to  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the 
Floridas,  with  the  islands  adjacent,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Mary's  River  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Perdido  Bay  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Under  cover  of  this  treaty,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Florida  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
province  of  Louisiana  was  dismembered^  and  the  important  and 
extensive  region  of  Texas  was  transferred  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  The  western  limit  of  Louisiana,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, was  removed  from  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  eastward 
five  hundred  miles,  to  the  Sabine,  without  any  consideration 
received  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  territory  three 
times  as  extensive  as  the  Floridas,  and  infinitely  more  valuable. 

[A.D.  182J.]  In  this  treaty,  President  Monroe,  reluctantly 
yielding  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  Northern  politicians, 
consented  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  extensive  and  fertile  coun- 
try west  of  the  Sabine,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  approbation  of 
the  New  England  States*  to  the  annexation  of  Florida,  well 

*  From  the  etiiiett  period  of  the  Western  setdemento,  after  the  adoption  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Cooatltiitiixi  in  1789,  the  Jealoaay  of  New  Bnglasd,  and  eapeeially  of  MaMachuettSp 
was  awakened  to  tbe  danger  of  losing  ber  ascendency  in  tbe  national  goremment^  and 
in  the  commercial  importance  of  the  oouitry.  With  this  view  predominant^  they  have 
nerer  failed,  when  opportonity  offered,  to  embarrass  the  West  in  the  national  coancSIs, 
■ndby  all  mefUDS  to  retard  and  restrict  the  extension  of  its  settlements.  The  same  nar- 
row, interested  policy  induced  them  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  tbe  way,  to  prevent  the 
•cqoisttion  of  tbe  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  previoos  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
and  subseqaenUy.  The  same  interested  policy  prompted  them  to  oppose,  with  great 
violence,  the  pnrch^e  of  Louisiana,  "  lest,"  aa  waa  nnbkisbingly  said,  ''our  New  Eng- 
land lands  become  a  desert,  from  the  contagion  of  emigration ;"  and  because  "  the  poli- 
ticians of  tiie  Nortlieaatem  States  were  anxioui  to  gife  mdi  a  tkape  to  the  Unkm  as 
wimUi  ieeure  the  dmninioH  over  U  to  it$  Eattem  teetion."—&ee  Boston  Centinel,  Nov. 
19, 1603. — See,  also,  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1830. 

Wh«n  Louisiana  was  finally  ftcquirod  in  1803,  these  states,  and  Massachusetts  es- 
pecially, threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  recede ;  in  1814  they  desired  to  surren- 
der to  Great  Britain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  virtually  all  beyond. 
The  same  policy  predominated  in  tfie  treaty  of  1819,  in  which,  to  conciliate  the  New 
England  States,  upon  tbe  acquisition  of  Florida,  tiiree  timea  aa  much  Western  teiritory 
was  abandoned  witlioot  equivalent  or  necessity.  Now  they  acquiesced  in  being  able 
to  detach  aU  beyond  the  Sabine.  Again,  in  1845,  Massachusetts,  through  her  Legiala- 
ture,  urged  the  moat  violent  oppoiitioo  to  die  inneiatinn  of  Texas,  threatening  to  ••- 
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assured  in  his  own  mind  that  Texas  must  inevitably  come  mto 
the  Union  whenever  the  advance  of  population  should  demand 
its  use.  To  insure  the  respectful  acquiescence  of  the  American 
people,  the  memory  of  ^  the  Father  of  his  Country"  was  invoked 
at  the  signing  and  final  ratification  of  the  treaty.  And,  as  if  still 
further  to  shield  himself  from  popular  displeasure,  the  name  of 
Jackson  was  to  be  identified  with  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  as 
its  first  governor  and  military  commandant.  But  the  stability 
of  the  Union  increases  with*its  extension ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  American  Union,  hav. 
ing-  doubled  its  populatiout  found  its  stability  unshaken,  and  the 
whole  of  Texas  and  Florida  embraced. 

General  Jackson,  **  acquiescing  for  the  present"  in  the  loss 
of  Texas  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  repaired  to  his  post ; 
and  on  the  Ifth  of  June,  1821,  he  took  possession  of  the  same 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  by  the  exchange  of  flags,  and 
the  usual  formalities. 

General  Jackson  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  as  civil  and  military  commandant  and  governor  of  Flor- 
ida, invested  by  Congress  with  ample  powers,  legislative,  ju- 
dical, and  executive.* 

From  Pensacola,  his  headquarters,  he  issued  several  procla^ 
mations  and  ordinances  regulating  the  administration  of  public 
justice.  The  territory  was  divided  into,  two  judicial  districts, 
which  continued  to  be  known  as  East  and  West  Florida,  sep-^ 
arated  by  the  Suwanee  River  instead  of  the  former  boundary 
of  the  Appalachicola  River.  A  court,  with  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  was  established  in  each.t 

By  the  treaty  the  Spanish  population  were  allowed  a  reas- 
onable time  to  dispose  of  their  estates  and  personal  property 
previous  to  then:  departure,  provided  they  did  not  wish  to  re* 
main  under  the  American  government 

The  American  population  began  to  advance  raj>idly  into 
Florida,  by  sea  from  various  portions  of  the  Union,  and  by  land 
from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  from  Tennessee.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  had  long  desired  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards from  Florida ;  hence  the  Tennessee  volunteers  had  cheer- 
fully entered  the  campaign  under  General  Jackson,  anxious  to 

eede  frou  the  Umoo,  and  declaring  **0i9X  the  re-tnaexatioo  of  T^xm  wm  a  Tirtaa] 
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witness  and  aid  in  tfad  famniliation  of  the  perfidious  Spamards* 
They  now  were  among  the  first  to  press  in  and  occupy  the 
country  wrested  from  them^  Before  tiie  close  of  the  year  1622, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Spanish  population  had  rstired  to 
Havana  and  Mexico. 

Early  in  his  administration  of  the  goTsmment  of  Florida* 
GrOTemor  Jackson  came  into  collision  with  the  Spanidi  author- 
ities still  remaining  in  the  country*  Appr^ndhig  a  renewal 
of  the  evasions  afid  artifices  practiced  by  the  Spanish  authoii*- 
ties  relative  to  the  surrender  of  the  Natches  District  in  ITW, 
and  relative  to  the  fectitious  land-titles  of  Louisianay  Governor 
Jackson  determined,  by  prompt  measures,  to  suppress  any 
6uch  attempt  Having  been  informed  that  tiie  ex-govomor, 
Calleava,  was  about  to  transmit  to  Havana  certain  documents 
and  archives  pertaining  to  land^titles,  in  violation  of  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  he  made  a  peremptory  demand 
for  their  surrender,  as  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The 
ex-governor  refusing  to  obey  the  demand,  €rovemor  Jackson 
issued  an  order  for  his  arrest  and  confinement  in  the  cala«* 
boose,  and  the  documents  were  seized  and  taken  from  bh 
house,  where  they  had  been  boxed  up  for  shipment  The  ex« 
governor  was  then  released. 

Castitian  pride  was  touched,  and  several  Spanish  officers,  re- 
senting the  indignity  to  their  late  governor,  sent  to  (rovernor 
Jackson  a  strong  remonstrance  against  his  procedure.  The 
governor,  cohsidering  it  an  unwarrantable  interference  vrith 
his  authority,  and  highly  ofiensive  in  language,  issued  an  order 
for  their  immediate  departure  from  the  country,  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. Twelve  of  them  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
sail  for  Havana,  with  but  little  time  allowed  for  settling  up 
their  aSmrs  and  disposing  of  their  property.* 

[A.D.  1822.]  General  Jackson  continued  to  administer  the 
government,  clothed  with  the  general  powers  of  the  Spanish 
governors,  until  the  following  year,  when  the  American  popu- 
lation having  increased  to  five  thousand  males,  the  first  grade 
of  territorial  govertiment,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was 
organized. 

Under  the  new  organization^  William  P.  Duval  was  appoint- 
ed governor,  with  a  superior  court  in  each  district  A  legis- 
lative council  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  session  in  June* 
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182S,  At  thi^  ieition  each  dittricl  whb  divided  into  two 
countiasy  viz.*  West  Flcirida  kkto  the  counties  of  Escambia  and 
Jackson,  and  East  Florida  into  the  counties  of  St  Sokuols  .and 
Duval. 

[A.D.  1824.]  Two  years  afierwwd  the  present  site  of  Tal* 
lahassee  was  selected  and  laid  off  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
territorial  government  The  counties  of  Monroe  and  Gadsden 
were  organised  this  year,  and  four  other  Coonties  were  laid  off 
for  subsequent  organizati<m,  via.,  the  counties  of  Leon  and 
Walton  in  West  Florida,  and  Alachua  and  Nassau  in  East 
Florida. 

[A.IX  188&.]  The  American  population  continued  to  in*' 
crease  in  the  principal  settlements,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pen- 
sacola,  St  Mark's,  and  St  Augustine,  «aitil  the  territory  beoaaae 
Mititted  to  the  $econ4  grade  of  territ<mal  government,  under 
the  ordinance  of  1787«  The  territory  was  divided  into  thirtoM 
election  districts,  and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  their  legis* 
lativo  assembly*  whictu  having  ccmvened  soon  afterward,  elect** 
ed  their  iBrst  delegate  to  Co^ress^ 

Such  had  been  the  mass  of  emigrants  and  uaaoclimated  per- 
sons into  St  Augustine  in  188  Ij  that  a  mild  e|Hdemic  yellow 
lever  was  generated  am<Mig  the  crowded  population.  The 
same  thing  occurred  at  Pensacpla  the  iollowing  year.  Bat  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1886  that  Pensacola  received  a  dense 
population  of  unacclimated  emigrants,  when  a  most  destruc- 
tive epidemic  yellow  fever  was  generated,  and  swept  off  great 
numbers  of  the  cax>wded  population.  . 

The  native  tribes  of  Indiane  still  occupied  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  country,  while  the  white  settlements  were  concen- 
trated  in  the  vicinities  of  PensacoU*  St  Mark's,  Tallahassee^ 
and  SU  Augustine^  On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  18281 
the  Semindes  had«  by  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek,  ceded  a 
large  portion  of  lands  in  Middle  Florida,  and  had  agreed  to  re- 
tire south  and  east  upon  the  lands  lying  east  of  the  Suwanee^ 
and  upon  the  Ocklawaha  and  WitUacoochy  Rivers,  prepara- 
tory to  their  final  emigraticm  from  ttie  territory.  Thus  the 
middle  region  of  Florida  gradually  became  open  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  white  settlements,  and  the  Indians  were  mostly  re- 
moved in  the  winter  of  1824,  excepting  a  few  reservations  to 
particular  cfaiefik* 
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[A.D.  1835.]  The  Mickasukie  Indians  had  always  been 
averse  to  leaving  Middle  Florida,  and  they  had  opposed  the 
treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  After  their  removal  in  1824^  they 
still  evinced  great  dissatisfaction,  which  induced  the  Federal 
government  to  extend  the  limits  assigned  them  on  the  north, 
and  to  furnish  them  additional  supplies,  besides  those  al- 
ready stipulated.  Still  they  contin^ied  dissatisfied,  and  many 
of  them,  in  1835-4,  became  disposed  to  emigrate  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Difficulties  began  to  spring  up  between  them  and 
the  white  settlements,  and  the  Indians,  in  revenge,  began  to 
commit  depredations  and  murders  upon  the  exposed  frontiers.. 
They  began  to  kill  or  expel  the  agents  of  the  army,  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  government,  and  the  mail-carriers,  and  others 
who  had.  frequented  their  country. 

At  length  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  station  a  strong  military 
force  within  the  Indian  territory,  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the 
discontented.  Fourteen  companies  of  regular  troops  were  or- 
dered to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  from  difierent 
posts  to  Florida  during  the  winter  of  1835-6. 

Most  of  these  detachments,  entering  the  country  at  difierent 
points,  were  greatly  annoyed  in  their  advance  by  bodies  of  In- 
dians, who  determined  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  streams 
and  rivers.  Hence  several  severe  skirmishes  occurred  before 
they  reached  the  points  of  their  destination. 
-  The  most  terrible  of  these  ambuscades  was  that  encounter- 
ed by  the  ill-fated  but  brave  detachment  under  Major  Dade, 
which  was  totally  cut  ofi*  by  the  savages.  Major  Dadei,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1835,  marched  from  Tcunpa  Bay  with  a 
detachment  of  three  companies,  comprising  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  men,  for  Fort  King.*  On  the  route  they  encoun- 
tered much  difficulty,  from  the  heavy  roads,  in  transporting 
their  stores,  and  one  piece  of  artillery.  On  the  28th  they  had 
reached  an  open  pine  country,  six  miles  northeast  of  the  With- 
lacoochy  River.  Suddenly,  about  mid-day,  they  were  attack- 
ed on  all  sides  with  a  continuous  volley  of  small  arms,  ac» 
companied  by  horrid  yells,  from  an  unseen  enemy  in  the  high 
grass ;  and  so  terrible  was  the  first  discharge,  that  Major  Dade 
was  killed,  and  nearly  half  his  detachment  disabled.  The 
remainder,  under  Lieutenant  Bassinger,  sheltered  themselves 
behind  trees,  while  five  or  six  discharges  of  canister  from  the 
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six  pounder  caused  the  Indians  to  disperse  and  retire.  On  their 
retreat,  Captain  Gardiner  immediately  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  triangular  breast-work,  by  cutting  down  pine  trees.  In 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  savages  returned  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  horrid  yells;  A  cross-fire  was.  immediately  open- 
ed upon  the  unfinished  breast-work  with  dreadful  execution. 
Lieutenant  Bassinger  continued  to  fire  his  piece  untU  all  his  ar- 
tillerists were  cut  down  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  until  he  fell 
wounded  himself.  Every  man  able  to  raise  a  gun  continued 
to  defend  the  spot  after  they  were  wounded. 

At  length  the  last  man  felU  when  the  savages  rushed  into  the 
inclosure.  Here,  supposing  all  were  dead,  a  large  Indian  made 
a  speech  to  the  warriors,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  strip 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  from  the  soldiers,  without  any  in- 
dignity to  their  bodies,  and  then  retired.  Thus  in  two  hours 
this  fine  detachment  of  brave  men  had  been  annihilated. 

Soon  afterward,  fifty  negroes  on  horseback  rode  up  to  the 
breast-work,  tied  their  horses,  and  began  the  horrid  -butchery. 
Did  any  man  on  the  ground  show  signs  of  life,  it  was  only  to 
receive  the  negro's  tomahawk  into  his  brains,  or  to  be  stabbed 
to  death  with  their  knives,  or  otherwise  to  be  cut  and  mutila- 
ted by  the  thick-lipped  savages,  amid  demoniac  yells  and  hor^ 
rid  blasphemies.  Lieutenant  Bassinger,  still  alive,  sprung  to 
his  knees  and  begged  his  life  of  the  negro  savages ;  but  they 
mocked  his  prayers,  and  mangled  his  body  with  their  hatchets 
until  death  relieved  him  firom  their  tortures. 

After  stripping  the  dead,  the  negroes  dragged  the  field-piece 
to  a  neighboring  pond,  in  which  they  concealed  it ;  after  which 
they  shot  the  oxen,  and  burned  the  wagon  and  gun-carriage. 

Two  men,  Clarke  and  Decouy,  lay  concealed  among  the 
dead  bodies  until  night,  when  they  crawled  out  and  made  their 
way  toward  Tampa  Bay.*  Next  day  Decouy  was  discover- 
ed and  shot  by  an  Indian ;  Clarke  concealed  himself  in  the 
bushes,  and  proceeded  to  Tampa  next  day,  where  he  speedily 
recovered  of  his  wounds.  Another  soldier,  named  Thomas, 
after  lying  half  sufibcated  under  the  dead  bodies  all  night,  re- 
covered, and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  at  Tampa 
Bay  in  safety. 

Thus  terminated  this  disastrous  battle,  in  which  only  two 
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men  survived  to  tell  the  melaneholy  storf  of  this  detachment 
of  as  brave  men  as  ever  suffered  under  savage  cruelty. 

A  free  negro,  named  Levris,  formerly  the  property  of  6en«> 
eral  Clbchf  had  been  the  guide  of  Major  Dade,  and  it  was 
through  hn  treachery  that  thn  feted  ambuscade  succeeded.  He 
fled  to  the  Indians  upon  the  first  attack.  The  number  of  In- 
dians engaged  in  this  tragedy  is  unknown ;  but  probably  there 
were  not  less  than  three  hundred,  bekides  fifty  negroes.  They 
were  commanded  by  Jumper  and  Micanopy.  The  officers 
slain  in  this  massacre  were  Major  Dade,  Oaptain  Fnuder, 
Captain  Gardiner,  Lieutenant  Bassinger,  Lteulenant  Mudge, 
Lieutenant  Keys,  Lieutenant  Henderson,  and  Doctor  Catlin* 

On  the  same  day  that  Major  Dade  was  <sut  oflC  the  Seminole 
chief,  Powell,  with  twenty  meiii  advanced  to  fV>rt  King;  and^ 
within  two  himdred  aaid  fifty  yards  of  the  pickets,  killed  the 
suttler  to  the  fort,  Erastus  Rodgers,  and  a  party  of  finendsi 
while  at  dinner.  Among  those  jjain  with  Rodgers  were  Su^s, 
Hitzler,  General  Wiley  Thompson,  the  Indian  agent,  and  Lieu* 
tenant  Constantinl9  Smith.  Four  others  escaped*  The  body 
of  General  Thompson  was  pierced  by  fifteen  balls,  aiMi  that  of 
Rodgers  by  sixteen,  and  their  bodies  were  horribly  mangled 
and  mutilated  afterward. 

This  was  the  commenoement  of  the  noted  **  Florida  War,** 
*  which  cost  the  government  much  time  and  money  befiure  the 
saTages  were  finally  all  taken  and  transported  to  their  western 
homes,  after  many  severe  engagements,  skirmishes^  and  in<^ 
dividual  rencounters.  The  government  determined  to  press 
the  war  until  the  whole  race  should  be  removed  or  externum 
nated  from  Florida.  The  militia  of  Florida  and  Georgia  were 
immediately  called  into  service  to  protect  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. 

[A.D.  1836.]  From  this  time  the  Federal  government  urged 
the  war  vrith  vigor ;  the  Indians  were  pursued  and  hunted  from 
every  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  captured  by  families,  by 
masses,  and  by  surrender,  and  in  every  possible  manner,  during 
the  next  ibur  years.  Those  who  were  captured  or  who  sur- 
rendered were  kept  securely  at  the  different  posts,  and  sent  by 
steam-boat  Ipads  under  armed  guards  to  their  destination  in  the 
territory  appropriated  for  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Far  West, 
north  of  Red  River. 

[A.D.  1839.]    The  Florida  war  was  prosecuted  with  varied 
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9QCC66S,  and  chiefly  south  of  the  Suxvanee  River,  until  the  year 
1839,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  capture  or  surrender  of 
the  last  remnant  of  the  hostile  tribes.  During  this  period,  the 
eottiBianders  of  the  United  States  ibrees  had  captured  or  re- 
ceived the  voluntary  surrender  of  vrarrior s  and  families  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eouls,  which 
weie  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  savage 
Kfe,  until  they  were  finally  removed  by  agents  of  the  United 
Stales  to  the  Indian  territory  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1840.]  From  this  time  the  occupancy  of  Florida  by 
every  portion  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians  tenninated, 
and  iht  whole  country  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  free  to  the  advance  of  the  white  population, 
and  the  extensien  of  settlenients  into  the  former  Indian  territory. 

In  1830  the  population  bad  gmdualiy  increased  under  the 
territorial  form  of  government,  until  the  entire  numbier,  inclo^ 
ding  slaves,  amounted  to  nearly  iBfty  thousand  souls.  The  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  had  been  eitended  over  the  whole  terri- 
tory, which  had  been  divided  into  twenty  organised  counties, 
winch  were  comprised  m  five  judicial  districts  of  the  Federal 
court.* 

The  increase  of  population  during  the  last  ten  years  had 
been  rapid,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  from  Indian  hostili- 
ties. The  census  of  1880  gave  the  entire  population,  exclu-  * 
sive  of  Indians^  at  84,728  Boots  9  and  that  of  1840  gave  an 
aggregate  of  54|477  souls^  including  26,500  slaves  and  free 
negroes*  the  Indian  tribes  havii^  been  entirely  removed. 

Meantime  the  people  of  Florida  had  been  .desirous  of  es^ 
tablishing  a  state  govemm^it,  preparatory  to  admission  into 
the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  state.  The  territorial 
Legislatuie  of  1888,  representing  the  wishes  of  die  people,  had 
memorialized  Congress  for  authority  to  form  a  state  constitu- 
tion. An  act  of  Congress  authorized  the  election  of  a  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1889,  the  con^ 
vention  at  Tanabassee  adopted  a  oonstitution  for  the  organic 
zationof  a  state  government,  which  was  duly  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Cooogress.  The  general  feature  of  this  con* 
stitution  was  nmilar  in  its  provisions  to  those  of  the  slave-hold- 
i&g  States,  and,  of  course,  legalized  the  bondage  of  the  negro 
race  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  new  state.    In  this  re* 
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spect  the  constitution  fbr  Florida  was  more  rigid  than  many 
other  slave-holding  states,  prohibiting  forever  the  emancipa- 
tion of  any  negro  slave  in  the  state. 

But  the  people  of  Florida  were  not  permitted  so  soon  to  as* 
sume  «tate  sovereignty.  There  were  features  in  the  constito- 
tion  designed  to  protect  Southern  rights  and  Southern  inter- 
estSy  which  necessarily  encountered  a  strong  opposition  from 
Northern  interests  and  feelings.  The  fact  of  the  proposed  new 
state  being  a  Southern  one,  and  a  slave-iholding  one  in  its  most 
rigid  sense,  created  in  the  national  Legislature  a  strong-  op- 
position to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state 
m^ith  less  than  thirty  thousand  free  whites.  Hence,  Northern 
influences  and  prejudices  were  strongly  arrayed  against  the 
measure ;  and  they  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat  the 
admission  of  the  new  state  for  nearly  five  years  after  it  was 
constitutionally  and  legally  entitled  to  assume  the  rank  of  an 
independent  state. 

[A.D.  1645.]  Diuing  this  time,  the  territorial  government 
had  continued  in  operation  under  the  wine  and  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Richard  C.  Call,  and  his  successor. 
Governor  John  Branch.  In  1845,  the  population  had  greatly 
increased  its  numbers,  so  as  to  remove  the  opposition  created 
by  Want  of  free  white  citizens ;  and  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
*''Iowa,".a  northern  free  state,  coming  before  Congress,  the 
friends  of  Florida  rallied,  and,  by  including  Florida  with 
Iowa  in  the  si^me  bill,  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of 
a  joint  resolution  which  made  Florida  an  independent  state. 
The  act  for  the  admission  of  both  Iowa  and  Florida  as  inde- 
pendent states  was  approved  March  the  8d,  1845.*  The  Leg- 
islature of  Florida  accepted  the  act  of  Congress,  with  its  con- 
ditions, and  immediately  Florida  was  an  **  independent  state," 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 

The  limits  and  boundaries  of  Florida  remain  the  same  that 
were  recognized  while  it  was  a  province  of  Spain,  and  with 
which  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1810.  ' 

Meantime  Iowa  remained  without  the  pale  of  the  Union* 
under  the  territorial  form  of  government  The  limits  pre- 
scribed in  her  constitution  having  been  restricted  by  Congress, 
the  Legislature  declined  to  accept  the  terms  of  admission,  and 
submitted  the  decision  to  the  vote  of  the  people.    The  general 
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election  held  soon  afterward  confirmed  the  rejection  of  the 
terms  by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes. 

Florida  became  an  independent  state  just  twenty-four  years 
after  it  became  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
year  witnessed  the  admission  of  Texas  as  an  independent  state 
of  the  American  Union,  and  extending  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  while  Iowa,  in  the  extreme  north,  was 
yet  a  territorial  dependence.  Strange  that  Texas,  which  was 
exchanged  for  Florida  in  1819,  should  enter  the  Union  simul- 
taneously with  it  in  1845  as  an  independent  state.* 

The  first  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Florida  was  con- 
vened at  Tallahassee  on  the  23d  of  JunCf  when  James  A* 
Berthelet,  of  LeOn  county,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Senate,  and  Hugh  Archer,  of  the  same  county,  was  also 
unanimously  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
Thomas  F.  Kmg  was  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  M.  D.  Papy, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Lower  House.  Both  houses,  soon  after  their 
organization,  adopted  resolutions  in  honor  of  the  memory,  and 
cpmmemorating  the  death,  of  its  first  American  governor,  Gen- 
eral  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  first  executive  of  the  state,  Governor  Mosely,  was  in- 
stalled into  office  on  the  25th  of  June,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
civic  honors.  His  inaugural  was  strongly  characterized  by 
its  pure  Republican  principles ;  while  a  banner  presented  and 
borne  by  the  citizens  as  a  temporary  state  flag,  bearing  the 
orange  stripe  of  Florida,  responded  to  the  sentiment  in  the  in- 
scription, "  Let  us  alone."t 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  continued  until  the 
26th  of  July ;  no  attempt  at  legislation  was  made  fiirther  than 
what  was  necessary  to  put  the  machinery  of  state  government 
in  operation.]; 

*  See  book  t^  diap.  xvii.,  "  Be-aimezatioo  of  Texas." 

t  Weekly  Union,  No.  10,  p.  148.  %  Idem,  August  83d,  1845. 
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ArguwteniL'-Tin^  Atteu^  of  IVnieb  GoloniMtioa  m  rimitn  Fhir  wrnrMfJit  OttlVl 
menl  bgr  Chaa^lain  in  19Q8. — ^Hl»  Explontinxif  on  tfa^  fit  Lawrence  and  Lakes. — 

^  Indian  AlUanceg  against  the  Iroquoin. — ^Advance  of  CaUiolio  Muurionaries. — HoitiU- 
tiea  of  the  Ifoqooia.— Fathen  Brebenf  and  Daniel  vint  8«all  St.  Mary  in  1834.^ 
duunotor  of  Catholic  Miaaieiiariei  in  Canada. — Safierittga  of  Eaynhanlt  amon^  the 
iroqaaia  in.  1642. — Of  Father  Braaiani  in  1643.-^The  Mianonaries  •attain  the  Colo> 
nies. — ^Death  of  Father  JoQgea  anxm^  the  Iroqnob  in  1646. — Others  aolfer  Martyr- 
dom in  the  iame  Field^-JeMiila  and  Monka  Bo€^  te  Canada  io  169Q  tor  tkm  Miaueo- 
aiy  Field.— Le  Moyae  ampng  the  Mohawka  in  1696. — Chanmonst  and  DahVia  taoaug 
tfie  Onondagaa. — Ren^  Mecnard  among  the  Cvyngaa. — ^Mitfionariea  lulled  and  ex- 
pelled by  tibe  Iroqaoia. — ^Montreal  a  Biahep'i  See  in  165>.-*«Meanapd  repain  te 
fit  Ma^r'a  and  (heen  Bajd— I>ief  in  tfie  Fereit  alooe^— Canada  a  Rogral  Province 
in  1665. — ^Military  Protection  of  Bettlementi. — Father  Alloaea  among  die  Chippe- 
was  at  St  Mary*a.— Leama  the  Bxiatence  of  the  Mtfaiiaippi  in  >667.— DaMon  and 
Marqaette  repair  to  St  Max/i  in  1668.— Military  Oalyogto  of  New  Fraace  in  167a 
— ^Miaaiona  in  the  Far  Weat — ^Marqoette  oonoeivea  the  Design  of  disoovering  the 
Min iasippi.*-Plana  hia  Voyage  of  Diwxivery  in  1672. — ^M-  Talon  patroniaea  the  Snter- 
priae. — ^Maitiaette  and  Jdliet  ooodool  the  Exploration  in  167ai.->-Thay  ptooeed  fay  Wagr 
ef  Green  Bay  and  Fox  Biver  to  Ihe  Wiaoonain.— Diaooveiy  of  the  Micaiaaippi*  Jane 
17tl^  1673.— Explore  the  (Heat  Riyer  1100  Milea.— They  return  l^  the  Illinoia  Rirer 
to  Chicago  Creek. — ^Marqaette  retoraa  to  hia  Mianon,  and  Jdiet  to  Qnebec. — Joy  in 
Canada  at  the  Diaoovery.--19ature  Tribea  known  to  the  ea^  Bxploreia  of  HUnoia  and 
Looiilana:  Algonqnin Trijbea {  Sbawaneae;  Miami«}  Illinoia;  Potawatamies ;  Otta- 
wh;  Menomoniei;  Chippewaa;  Sbox;  Sanka  and  Foxes;  Chickaads;  Natehes; 
ChocOa. 

As  early  as  the  year  15S5,  before  De  Soto  arrived  in  Flor- 
ida^  the  French  bad  nmde  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
form  settlements  along  the  northeast  coast  of  North  America. 
The  same  year  Jacques  Cartier  conducted  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  He  ascoided  the  great 
river  of  the  North  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Orleans.  He  first 
called  the  spacious  gulf  into  which  the  river  discharged  the 
**  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  f  ihe  name  has  since  been  extended 
to  the  whole  river.  The  country  along  both  shores  he  also 
first  called  "New  France.**  Six  years  afterward,  Cartier 
and  La  Roche  de  Robertval  led  out  a  colony  from  France,  to 
form  a  settlement  in  the  newly-discovered  country.  They 
failed  in  the  attempt  The  inclemency  of  the  climate  and  the 
hostility  of  the*  natives  defeated  all  their  plans.    For  several 
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years  «fterwiurd»  otfaar  oolooiecr  were  led  out  to  form  settle- 
meats  along  the  sliores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  as  well  as  upoa 
the  Atlantic  coast,  south  and  southwest  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Laww 
renoe»  and  known  as  ^  Aeadie"  and  **  Cape  Breton ;"  yet  such 
waa  the  inolemency  of  the  climate  and  the  fieroeness  of  the  In*^ 
dian  tribea»  that  the  colonists  were,  compelled  to  abandon  their 
settl^nents,  or  subaut  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  <^. by  the  hand 
of  the  aavagea. 

[A,IX  1608«}  France  bad  been  too  much  involyed  in  wan 
in  Europe  to  expend  her  resomrces  in  making  explorationt 
and  settlements  in  distantt  unknown  regiona.  More  than  sixty 
years  had  elapsed  M^er  Cartier's  first  Toyage  tip  the  SC  Law* 
rence,  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  revived  in  France.  Again 
men  were  found  willing  to  tempt  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and 
the  dangers  of  those  inhospitable  regions.  A  colony  was  coor 
dueled  by  Samuel  Champlain  to  the  shores  of  tiie  St.  Law* 
rence^  A  bold  and  experienced  mariner*  he  advanced  up  that 
river,  in  the  summer  of  1608,  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
mUes,  to  the  Island  of  Orleans.*  The  same  summer,  In  July, 
he  cleared  the  ground,  and  erected  a  few  cabins  to  shelter  his 
little  colony  from  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  the  dty  of  Quebec,  which  was  cotemporane* 
ous  with  the  first  settlem^it  in  Virginia*  upon  James's  River. 

The  same  year,  Champlain,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  fiiend- 
sfaip  and  confidence  of  the  Huron  and  Alg<»iquin  tribes,  was 
induced  to  aid  them,  with  a  few  of  his  troops,  in  a  war  expe* 
dition  against  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  then  inhabiting  the 
country  soiHb  of  the  St  Lawrence^  on  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
which  still  perpetuates  bis  name»  The  Hurons  and  Algon- 
qmas  inhabited  the. northern  shores  <^  the  St  Lawrence  and 
of  Lake  Qotorio*  With  the  aid  of  the  French  soldiers,  they 
obtained  a  victory  over  their  eobemies^  near  the  Sorel  River. 
By  this  means  Champlain  secured  the  fi-iendship  of  the  Algon* 

*  livtin'A  Loufiana,  ml  i^  p»  3a»  oot!UK>  adiliffi  oflSST. 

Thu  it  a  Tolaable  repository  of  many  luatorical  OTenU  and  traiuactiona  connected 
with  die  earij  hiatocy  o£  ih^  aettlemcmta  iu  the  pcDvincea  of  Kew  Franoe  and  Looiai- 
ami.  The  author,  Jodge  Trancoia  Xavier  Martin,  haa  eyinced  modi  reaeaich  in  col- 
lectiag  the  sDcidenlB  of  the  eariy  history  of  tfaeae  pioTincea  i  bat  he  haa  not  been  detf 
and  oonciae  in  hia  airangenentr  whidi  ia  often  defective  and  irregtilar.  The  worh 
pKaerrea  the  character  of  annaUk  aiA^ngti^  horn,  a  want  of  atrict  care  in  the  author^  or 
negligeooe  in.  the  printer,  events  are  often  detailed  under  erroneoos  years  j  and  the 
reader  ia  i^  to  he  confosed,  or  misled  by  eironeoaa  dates.  Not  writing  in  hia  native 
tn^iaa,  th«  aaithor  ooold  nqt  be  expected  to  oonfinrm  to  the  strict  idiom  of  tibe  Englaah 
lai^nage.    He  haa,  however,  left  na  a  valuable  atore-honae  for  the  fntnre  historiaa 
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quin  tribes  for  his  people,  but  entailed  upon  their  descendants, 
for  ninety  years,  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  more  warlike 
Iroquois.* 

[A.D.  1615.]  Difficulties  and  privations  innumerable  await- 
ed the  feeble  colony,  but  fortitude  and  perseverance  sustained 
them  through  the  darkest  hour.  Each  closing  year  brought 
them  additional  emigrants,  and  their  numbers  slowly  increas- 
ed. Restricted  in  their  advances  south  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
the  colony  was  confined  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  Quebec; 
yet  Champlain,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1615,  had  explored 
Lake  Huron  by  way  of  the  Ottaw&  River  and  lakes.  Four« 
teen  years  after  the  settlement  was  made,  the  city  of  Quebec 
was  a  small  hamlet  containing  but  fifty  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Six  years  later,  Quebec  contained  only 
one  hundred  souls,  upon  the  point  of  starvation,  whose  only 
wealth  was  a  few  fiirs  and  peltries  purchased  of  the  Indians. 

[A.D.  1628.]  For  many  years  after  their  first  settlement, 
Champlain  continued  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  little  colony. 
When  Iroquois  hostilities  did  not  prevent,  he  explored  the  re- 
gions and  rivers  for  many  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  even  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlam. 
Every  year  found  his  little  colony  slowly  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  their  settlements  gradually  but  slowly  extending. 

[A.D.  1632.]  But  it  was  impossible  to  advance  settlements 
into  the  wilderness  without  the  aid  of  that  spirit  of  meekness, 
benevolence,  and  perseverance  which  characterized  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  part  of  America. 

The  genius  of  Champlain,  whose  comprehensive  mind  plan- 
ned enduring  establishments  for  French  commerce,  and  a  ca- 
reer of  discovery  that  should  carry  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  extremity  of  North  America,  could  devise  no  method 
of  building  up  the  dominion  of  France  in  Canada  but  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Hurons,  or  of  confirming  that  alliance  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  missions.    **  Such  a  policy  was  congenial  to  the 

*  CJhunplain  had  been  mtny  yean  engaged  aa  a  mariner  in  exploring  fSbe  nortfaem 
ooasta  near  the  GKilf  of  St  Lawrence,  oomprifling  tbe  provincea  now  known  aa  Nora 
Bootia,  New  Bmnawick,  and  Cape  Breton,  aoatfa  of  tiie  Chilf  of  8t.  Lawrence,  wliidi 
woe  embraced  in  a  grant  made  by  Hemy  IV.  of  France  to  a  company  of  merdianta, 
and  othen  of  Bx>aen,  of  whom  PontgraTO  and  Chanvm  were  principal  In  1808,  Bam- 
oel  Champlain  condooted  a  cdony  np  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  tfie  third  of  July  laid 
the  fbtmdation  of  daebec.  Champlain  for  many  yean  afterward  tnperintended  the 
colony,  and  in  1613  had  advanced  his  aettlementa  up  the  rtrer  and  laid  oot  MontreaL 
See  Haitin'a  Looiiiana,  toL  i.,  p.  34-39,  and  45. 
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Catholic  Cborchv  and  was  favored  by  the  conditioiui  of  the 
charter  itself,  which  recognized  the  jneophyte  among  the  sav* 
ages  as  an  enfranchised  citizen  of  France."  ^  Thus  it  was 
neither  commercial  ..enterprise  nor  royal  amhiUon  which  car- 
ried the  power  of  France  into  the  heart  of  our  Continent:  the 
motive  was  religion."* 

[A.D.  1633.]  In  1633,  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlement, Champlain  was  still  governor  of  New  France.  The 
colony,  notwithstanding  its  gxudaal  increase,  encountered  dan- 
gers and  privations  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
The  inclemency  of  the  climate  enabled  them  to  procure  but 
scanty  sustenance  from  the  soil,  and  the  constant  state  of  hos- 
tilities among  the  great  powers  of  Europe  cat  off  all  supplies' 
fi-om  the  mother  country.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  early  e^^ty 
of  the  Iroquois  continued  to  increase.  Seldom  did  a  single 
year  pass  without  some  hostile  incursion  or  depredation  upon 
the  settlements,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal. 

Water-courses,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  the  high-ways  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  especially  to  uncivilized  man,  or  to  civilized  man 
bey<»d  the  reach  of  civilizaticm,  they  are  fiivorite  routes.  To 
those  who  have  no  axes,  the  thick  jungle  is  impervious ;  emi- 
gration by  water  suits  the  genius  of  civilized  Ufe  no  less  than 
the  savage ;  canoes  are  older  than  wagons,  and  ships  than 
chariots ;  a  gulf,  a  strait,  the  sea  intervening  between  islands, 
divide  less  than  the  matted  forest.  Civilized  man»  no  less  than 
the  savage,  emigrates  by  sea  and  by  rivers ;  and  in  America 
he  has  advanced  from  Cape  Breton  to  Fon  du  Lac,  and  firom 
the  coast  of  Florida  he  has  ascended  the  Mississippi,  two  thou- 
sand miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  while  interior  por- 
tions of  Nev^  York  and  Ohio  were  still  a  wilderness.  To  man 
beyond  the  reach  of  civilization,  no  pc^th  is  free  but  the  sea, 
the  lake,  or  the  river* 

[A.D.  1634.]  As  early  as  the  year  1634,  the  French  Jesuits, 
Brebeuf  and  Daniel,  had  penetrated  the  dangerous  wilds  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Si^ 
perior.  Their  avenue  to  the  West  was  by  the  Ottawa  and 
French  Rivers  of  Lower  Canada.  At  that  time,  and  for  forty 
years  afterward,  the  continued  hostilities  of  the  Five  Nations, 

«6e«B«nci«a'Blfistoi7(tftiMlJBited8Ute%TQLiii,p.  ISl;  ilaop.  387.    Tiniis*. 
irork  of  rare  merit  ^  and  to  the  eloqaent  author  we  are  indebted  for  much  yaluable  his- 
torical matter  pertaining  to  the  early  aettlements  of  France  in  North  America.    In  the 
tothwisig  chaptex*  we  hare  made  fi^o  tstoMla  from  hia  eseeUent  pagsa. 

Vou  I.— H 
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and  especially  of  the  Mohawks,  had  excluded  the  French  from 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  All  the 
country  south  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  was  unknown,  except 
as  the  abode  of  their  implacable  enemies.  On  Lake  Erie  the 
French  had  not  lanched  even  a  canoe»  for  the  war  parties  of 
the  Iroquois  occupied  all  the  avenues  near  the  lakes,  and  death 
was  the  forfeit  of  the  adventurous  missionary  and  trader  south 
of  Ontario. 

^  Within  three  years  after  the  iecond  occupation  of  Canada, 
the  number  of  Jesuit  priests  in  the  province  reached  fifteen ; 
and  every  tradition  bears  testimony  to  their  worth*  They  had 
the  faults  of  ascetic  superstition,  but  the  horrors  of  a  Canadian 
life  in  the  wilderness  were  resisted  by  an  invincible,  passive 
courage,  and  a  deep,  internal  tranquillity.  Away  from  the  amen- 
ities of  life,  away  from  the  opportunities  of  vain-glory,  they  be- 
came dead  to  the  world,  and  possessed  their  souls  in  unaltera- 
ble peace."* 

[  A.D.  1 636.}  The  unwearied  Jesuits  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  always  in  advance  of  civilizati<m.  **  The  history  of  their 
labors  is  ccmnected  with  the  origin  of  every  celebrated  town 
in  the  annals  of  French  America ;  not  a  river  was  entered,  not 
a  cape  was  turned,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way.^f 

[A.D.  1640].  Although  certain  privation  and  suflbring  were 
their  lot,  and  martyrdom  might  be  the  crown  of  their  labors, 
they  ventured  into  the  remotest  regions  and  among  the  most 
warlike  tribes.  In  the  autumn  of  1640,  Charles  Raymbault 
and  Claude  Pijart  advanced  to  the  Huron  missions,  destined 
for  service  among  the  Algonquins  of  the  north  and  west  Al- 
though the  continual  wars  of  the  Mohawks,  or  the  Five  Nations, 
completely  excluded  them  from  the  route  of  the  southern  lakes^ 
the  unwearied  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  continued 
to  penetrate  a  thousand  miles  by  the  northern  route  to  the  west, 
among  the  remote  Algonquin  tribes,  and  already  missionary 
stations  had  been  formed  upon  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Huron.| 

The  route  to  the  west  passed  over  by  Brebeuf  and  the  early 
missionaries  was  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  from  Que- 
bec, by  the  Ottaw&  River,  to  the  Straits  of  St  Mary.  This 
avenue  led  '*  through  a  region  horrible  with  forests.  All  day 
long  they  must  wade  or  handle  the  oar.    At  five-and-thirty 

*  Bancro^  vol  iii,  p.  ISS.  t  Uem,  p.  189.  t  Idem,  p.  145. 
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water-falls  the  canoes  were  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  for 
leagues  through  thickest  woods  and  over  the  roughest  regicms ; 
fifty  times  they  were  to  be  dragged  by  hand  through  shallows 
and  rapids  over  sharpest  stones."* 

Nor  were  the  privations  of  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  dis- 
ease all  they  had  to  eticounter.  The  hostilities  of  the  Iroquois 
were  more  terrible  than  all  these.  The  advantages  of  a  west* 
em  route,  by  way  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  were  early  seen 
by  the  missicmaries ;  but  the  fixed  hostility  and  the  power  of 
the  Five  Nations  left  no  hope  of  success  for  gaining  a  safe  in- 
tercourse by  the  St  Lawrence.  ' 

[A.D.  1641.]  The  following  autumn,  Charles  Raymbault, 
having  visited  Quebec,  proceeded  by  the  Ottawft  route,  in  com- 
pany with  Isaac  Jouges,  to  the  Straits  of  St  Mary,  to  establish 
a  mission  at  that  point.  The  former  died  soon  afterward,  the 
victim  of  a  lingering  consumption ;  the  latter  was  captured  the 
following  year  by  the  Mohawks  upon  the  St  Lawrence  as  he 
returned  from  Quebec  to*  St.  Mary's.  Carried  prisoner  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  River,  he  suffered  all  the  tortures  which 
Indian  vengeance  could  inflict  upon  their  enemies.  **  In  sev- 
eral villages  he  was  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet,  and  tortured 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  torment  which  petulant  youth 
could  inflict.  Surviving  all  these,  he  was  retained  a  captive 
until  humanely  ransomed  by  the  Dutch  on  Hudson's  River." 

[A.D.  1648.]  A  similar  fate  awaited  Father  Bressani.  Tak- 
en prisoner  while  on  his  way  to  the  Hurons ;  beaten,  mangled, 
mutilated ;  driven  barefoot  over  rough  paths,  through  briers  and 
thickets ;  scourged  by  a  whole  village ;  burned,  tortured,  and 
scarred,  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fate  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions, who  was  boiled  and  eaten.  Yet  some  mysterious  awe 
protected  his  life,  and  he,  too,  was  humanely  rescued  by  the 

Dutckt 
Such  were  the  horrors  which  the  French  encountered  from 

the  Iroquois  in  their  first  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  West ;  but 

the  fearless  Jesuit  led  the  way,  and  finally,  after  the  lapse  of 

more  than  half  a  century,  gained  the  friendship  of  the  warlike 

Five  Nations. 

[A.D.  1646.]    The  whole  strength  of  the  colony  lay  in  the 

missions.     The  government  was  weakened  by  the  royal  jealt 

ousy ;  the  population  hardly  increased ;  there  was  no  military 

*  Baaoni^  ToL  iii,  p.  18S.  tldenyp.  134. 
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force;  and  the  trading  eompaoy  deriving  no  revenuei  except 
frpm  Indian  trade  and  traffic  in  skinsi  could  make  no  great  ex^ 
penditnrea  for  defenfie,  or  for  promotmg  colonization,  ThU9 
the  missionaries  were  left  ahxMst  alone  to  contend  with  the 
myriads  of  brayes-who  roamed  over  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence*  Man^  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  wildeme43,  viotiroe  of 
savage  cruelty,  or  of  hunger,  coU,  and  the  dangers  of  the  west- 
em  Wilds,* 

[A.D.  1647. J  Father  Joqges*  sacrificing  his  life  to  an  effort 
to  reconcile  the  Iroquois,  volunteered  as  an  envoy  of  peace  to 
the  Mohawks.  He  arrived  in  peace  atn0ng  tbem*  but  soon  af- 
terward was  killed  by  them  as  an  enchanter,  who  had  bfighted 
their  fields.  The  death-blow  he  received  with  tranquillity ;  bis 
head  was  faung  upon  the  palisades  of  the  viUiage»  and  \n»  body 
thrown  into  the  Mohawk  River.f 

[A.I>.  ie4a]  This  was  the  signal  of  war,  and  the  following 
year  .the  miasionary  vU^ges  of  the  French  along  the  St  liaw- 
renoe  and  Ottawa  w^ere  destroyed,  and  their  inmates  cruelly 
murdered,  or  tortured  by  fire  unto  death.  The  hostile  incur* 
sions  of  the  Iroquois  for  five  years  against  the  settlements 
upon  the  8t  Lawrence*  as  well  as  upon  the  Ottawa  and  Lake 
Huron,  were  terrible  and  destructive.  Many  were  butchered 
in  the  general  carnage,  and  others  were  reserved  for  the  lin- 
gering tortures  of  the  slow  fire.  Among  these,  the  intrepid  and 
meek  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand  suflfered  tortures  indescribable. 

[A  J).  16&0.]  Thus  had  the  Jesiuts  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
try on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  had  gained  a 
precarious  and  dangerous  field  of  operations,  and  wfaerC' mar- 
tyrdom might  have  been  deemed  the  certain  test  of  their  zeal. 
But  instead  of  being  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  sufiering 
and  death,  the  enthusiasm  of  all  France  seemed  to  have  awa- 
kened to  the  vast  field  now  opened  in  New  France  for  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  cross,  in  the  conv^sion  of  savage  tribes,  who 
roamed  in  the  remote  vrilds  beyond  the  Western  lakes.  Jesuits 
and  monks  of  every  order  began  to  ftock  to  Quebec  and  Mqih 
treal,  ready  to  commence  the  work  of  Christian  benevolence, 

[A.D.  1655.]  At  length  the  Iroquois  themselves  seemed 
wearied  of  the  strifb,  and  manifested  a  vrillingness  for  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  French^  The  Jesuits  lost  no  opportu* 
nity  of  introducing  Christianity  and  iia  benign  doctrines  among 

*  BwsfcA,  tdL  iii,  p.  137.  t  UffD^  pw  18S. 
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their  warlike  and  Tiadictive  tribes:  the  first  opening  which 
presMted  for  the  accomplishment  ef  to  demrahle  to  object 
was  seized  with  ardor  by  the  devoted  missionaries  of  the  cross^ 
ever  ready  to  brave  new  dangers  and  new  privations.  With 
aU  her  defonnitieit  let  us  yet  pay  a  merited  tribute  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Zealous,  earnest,  untiring  in  ber  efibrts  to  evange* 
lize  tl»  worid,  she'carried  the  cross  ferward,  she  rallied  around 
it ;  for  there  were  pure  spirits  in  the  midst  of  her ;  men  ftdl 
of  the  power  of  God  and  holiness,  who  practioally  illustrated 
the  doctrines  they  taught ;  and  well  might  the  Protestant  world 
be  counseled  by  tiie  Catholic,  in  the  vigor  with  whidi  Ins  mis- 
sionary  operajtions  were  conducted  among  the  untutored  sav^ 
ages. 

[A.D.  1660»]  La  Ifoyne  had  settled  himself  upon  the  banks 
of  the  yohawky  selecting  this  riv^  for  his  abode,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  infusing  the  gentle  spirit  of  civfliEatien  into  the  savage 
nature  of  the  Mohawk  tribe.  Chaumonot,  an  Italian  priest,  and 
Claude  DaUon,  a  missionary  from  France^  were  hospitably 
welcomed  to  the  principal  vUiage  of  the  Qnondagas*  A  gen^ 
eral  cctavocation  of  the  tribe  greeted  them  with  joy  and  songs 
of  welcome^  as  the  bearers  of  a  «  heavenly  message*''  A  chap- 
el at  once  sprung  into  existence,  formed  by  hewed  logs,  and 
hung  with  bark  and  mats ;  and  there,  in  the  heart  of  New  York, 
the  solemn  services  of  the  Roman  Church  were  chanted  as  se« 
oorely  as  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  The  Onondagas  dwelt 
upon  the  Oswego  River,  and  its  basin  was  deemed  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  France.* 

A  orolony  of  fifty  Frenclunen  soon  embarked  for  Onondaga, 
and  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  rejoicing  Indians. 
The  Cayugas  also  desired  a  missionary,  and  they  received  the 
fearless  Ren6  Mesnard.  In  their  village  a  chapel  was  erectedi 
with  mats  for  tapestry,  and  there  the  pictures  of  the  Savior 
and  the  Virgin  Mother  were  unfolded  to  the  admiring  children 
of  the  wildemeM. 

[A.D.  1667.]  The  Oneidas  also  listened  to  the  missionary, 
and  eariy  in  the  year  16ft7  Chaumonot  reached  the  more  fep> 
tile  and  more  densely  populated  land  Of  the  Senecas ;  and  the 
influence  of  France  and  the  missionaries  was  fidt  firom  the  Mo- 
hawk to  the  Genesee  River.f 

But  the  savage  nature  of  the  tribes  was  unehanged.    A  war 
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of  extermination  at.  this  very  time  was  waged  by  the  Iroquois 
against  the  Eries,  a  nation  in  the  northern  porticm  of  the  present 
State  of  Ohio*  Prisoners  were  brought  home  to  the  Tillages 
and  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  what  could  the  missionaries 
expect  from  nations  who  could  bum  evm  children,  with  the  re- 
finements of  tortures  ?  Yet  they  pressed  in  the  steps  of  their 
countrymen,  who  had  been  boiled  and  roasted ;  they  made  their 
home  among  cannibals;  hunger^  and  thirst,  and  nakedness 
were  to  be  endured,  and  fever  and  sickness  had  already  visited 
their  little  colony.* 

[A.D.  1658.]  It  was  net  until  the  cdony  in  New  France 
was  fifty  years  old,  that  it  possessed  suflicient  strength  to  repel 
successfully  the  incursions  of  their  southern  enemies.  In  1659, 
the  settlements  about  Montreal  were  deemed  sufllciently  se- 
cure to  be  erected  into  a  bishop's  see.  The  same  year,^Francis 
de  Leval,  as  bishop  of  Montreal,  arrived  with  a  large  supply 
of  ecclesiastics  from  France.  These  were  exclusive  of  the  Jes* 
uits  and  recoU^t  monks,  who,  up  to  this  time,  were  the  only  spir- 
itual guides  in  the  province.  A  seminary  under  the  bishop's 
charge  was  established  at  Montreal,  and  another  at  Quebecf 
The  Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  the  center  of  New 
France.  The,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  extended  to  the  remote  West  The  monk,  by  acts  of  self- 
denial,  sought  salvation  for  himself;  the  Jesuit  plunged  into  the 
secular  affkirs  of  men,  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  Church* 

The  Franciscan,  as  a  mendicant  order,  being  excluded  frotn 
the  newly-discovered  world,  the  oflice  of  converting  the  natives 
of  New  France  was  intrusted  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  their  mission- 
aries continued  to  defy  every  danger  and  to  endure  every  toil. 
The  pleasures  of  life  and  the  opportunities  of  vain-glory  were 
too  remote  to.  influence  their  lives  or  to  affect  their  character. 

Yet  the  missionaries  could  not  control  the  angry  passions  of 
men.  Border  collisions  again  broke  out:  the  Qneidas  mur- 
dered three  Frenchmen,  and  the  Frehch  retaliated  by  seising 
Iroquois.  A  conspiracy  among  the  Onondagas  compelled  the 
French  to  abandon  their  chapel,  their  cabins,  and  their  dwell- 
ings in  the  valley  of  the  Oswego.  The  Mohawks  compelled  Le 
Moyne  to  return,  and  the  French  and  the  Five  Nations  were 
once  more  at  war.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  most  successful 
attempt  at  French  colonization  in  western  New  York  as  late  as 

*  Banevoft,  ▼oLiiL,  p.  145.  t  Mutin'f  Loouxani,  ^oL  U  p.  69^  SO. 
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1660.  The  extension  of  Britiflh  power  over  the  Dutch  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  a  guarantee  that  France  could  never  regain 
the  mastery.  Many  zealous  missionaries  terminated  their  cour- 
ageous course  and  their  lives  in  all  the  agonies  of  Indian  tor- 
lure,  but  with  unwavering  confidence  in  God. 

[A.D.  I66O.3  The  Iroquois,  in  the  mean  time»  aided  by  Eu- 
ropean arms  received  from  Albany,  had  exterminated  the 
Erxesy  and  had  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Miamis. 
The  western  tribes. desired  commerce ;  and,  forced  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  sought  an  alliance  with  the  French,  that 
they,  might  be  enabled  to  resist  the  Iroquois.  The  French 
traders  had  penidtrated  as  far  west  as  Lake  Superior  and  Green 
Bay ;  and  a  deputation  of  three  hundred  Algonquins,  in  sixty 
canoes,  laden  with  peltry,  returned  with  them  to  Quebec.  Jes- 
uit missionaries  were  commissioned  to  form  alliances  with  the 
numerbus  tribes  in  the  remote  West.  The  Bishop  o^  Quebec, 
Francis  de  Leval  himself,  kindled  with  seal  to  engage  in  the 
mission  to  the  remote  tribes ;  but  the  lot  fell  upon  Ren6  Mes- 
nard.  Every  personal  motive  seemed  to  retain  him  at  Que- 
bec, but  ^  powerful  instincts"  impelled  him  to  the  enterprise. 

**  Obedient  to  his  vows,  the  aged  man  entered  upon  the  pi^th 
that  was  red  with  the  blood  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  haste 
to  scatter  the  seeds  of  truth  through  the  wilderness,  although 
the  sower  cast  his  seed  in  weeiMUg." 

Afler  a  residence  of  eight  months  among  the  tribes  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  he  yielded  to  the  invitations 
of  the  Hurons  in  the  Isle  of  St  Michael;  and  departed  with  one 
attendant  for  the  Bay  of  Chegoimegon.  On  his  route,  while 
his  attendant  was  engaged  in  transporting  a  canoe  across  the 
portage  of  the  Kawena  Lake,  he  was  lost  in  the  forest,  and 
was  never  again  seen.  L(Mig.  afterward,  the  cassock  and  brev* 
iary  of  Ren6  Mesnard  were  kept  as  amulets  among  the  Sioux. 

As  late  as  1660,  such  were  the  horrors  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  Iroquois,  iiided  by  their  English  allies,  that  the  settlements 
upon  the  St.  Lawr^ice  had  well-nigh  been  abandoned.  The 
missionary  sfMrit  alone  prevented  that  result,  and  subsequently 
prevailed  in  acquiring  for  the  French  the  friendship  and  alli- 
ance of  the  Five  Nations. 

[ A.D.  1 662.]  Peace  with  the  Five  Nations  was  at  length  par- 
tially confirmed,  and  the  missionaries  had  resumed  their  efibrts 
to  fonn  a  mission  among  the  Iroquois,  but  the  Mohawks  would 
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not  be  appeased,  and  Montreal  was  not  safe.  The  ^  Hundred 
Associates,"  to  whom  New  France  had  been  committed,  r0> 
solved  to  surrender  the  proykice  to  the  king.  Under  the  aus* 
pices  of  Colbert,  it  was  conceded  to  the  company  of  the  West 
Indies.  After  various  efforts  at  fit  appointmenla.  the  year  1665 
9aw  the  colony  of  New  France  first  protected  by  a  royal  reg- 
iment, with  tiie  aged  but  indefatigable  Tracy  as  viceroy ;  with 
Courcelles,  a  veteran  soldier,  as  governor,  and  with  M.  Talon, 
a  man  of  business  and  integrity,  as  intendant  imd  representa- 
tive of  the  king  in  civil  afl^rs.* 

[A.D.  1665.]  The  war  with  the  Iroquois  was  to  be  renew- 
ed with  more  vigor  when  the  emergency  might  require  it, 
and  the  savages  soon  found  die  power  of  tjhe  French  on  the 
St  Lawrence  was  to  be  feared  and  conciliated. 

From  the  year  1664  the  colony  in  New  France  began  to 
gain  a  footing  on  the  south  eide  of  the  St.  Lavrrence.  The  Iro- 
quois began  to  recede  from  the  shores  of  that  river,  and  from 
those  of  Lake  Champlain.  French  settlements  began  to  ex* 
tend  up  the  Ghambly,  or  Sorel  River,  and  trading  posts  were 
established  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  south  of 
the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  vnthin  the  limits  of  the  present 
state  of  New  YorLf  By  the  year  1665,  small  French  settle* 
ments,  or  trading  posts,  extended  as  far  south  as  Lake  George ; 
several  years  previously,  a  fort  had  been  erected  upon  the 
Ghambly  River  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  upon 
Quebec  by  that  route.  This  had  broken  up  their  incursicms 
from*that  quarter,  but  they  soon  found  new  routes  to  the  settle* 
ments  on  the  St  Lawrence.  In  these,  also^  they  were  met  and 
checked  by  forts.  They  next  sought  the- route  by  way  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  down  ibe  St  Lawrence.  Their  approach  to  the 
settlements  was  always  by  water  ui  their  war-canoes,  through 
the  lakes  and  tributary  streams  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  com^ 
mand  -the  St  Lawrence  against  their  incursions  from  Lake 
Ontario,  Fort  Cataracoui  was  subsequently  built  in  1670,  near 
the  present  site  of  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  near  the 
point  where  the  river  flows  fipm  the  lake.^ 

[A.D.  1669.]  For  two  years  past.  Father  Claude  Allouez» 
who  had  embarked  by  the  way  of  the  Ottawa,  had  been  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  had  extended  his  inquiries 
and  missionary  labors  among  the  Chippewas ;  had  instituted 
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peace  between  them  ^Euad  the  Sioux  ^  and  with  the  Potawata- 
mies.  Sacs*  and  Foxee,  who  flocked  to  him,  he  hud  formed  the 
basis  of  a  lasting  alliance  of  commerce,  and  matoal  defense 
against  the  Iroqaois*  He  bad  also  learned  from  the  remote 
tribes  of  a  great  river  further  to  the  west,  known  by  the  nap 
tives  as  the  Mesasippi^  or  **  Great  River/'  which,  as  yet,  no 
Frenchman  had  seen. 

AUouez  now  returned  to  Quebec  to  urge  the  establishment 
of  permanent  missions,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  little 
colonies  of  French  emigrants,  who  were  willing  to  venture  into 
the  remote  West  upon  the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 

Peace  now  prevailed,  and  favored  the  progress  of  the  French 
dominion ;  It  recruit  of  missionaries  had  arrived  from  France* 
and  among  them  was  James  Manpiette.  Claude  Dablon  and 
James  Marquette  repaired  to  the  Chippewas,  at  the  ^  Sault," 
to  establish  the  mission  of  St.  Marie.  This  formed  the  <ddest 
settlement  by  Europeans  within  the  present  limits  of  Michigan.* 
A  mission  was  also  opened  at  Green  Bay,  still  further  wesL 
In  this  remote  region  these  devoted  missionaries  remained* 
M  mingling  happiness  with  suflbring,  and  winning  enduring 
glory  by  their  fearless  perseverance.^f 

[A.D.  1670.]  Such  had  been  the  continued  hostility  of  the 
Iroquois  tribes  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  aided  and 
excited  by  the  English  colonies  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  that  the  French  missions  and  settlements  had  extended 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  westward  on  the  la^es,  and  even 
to  the  Mississippi,  fifteen  hundred  miles  west  of  Quebed,  be- 
fore they  had  extended  one  hun<ked  miles  south  and  east  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  Surprising  as  it  may  appear  to  the  reader, 
still  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  French  colonies  in  the  Illi'- 
nois  country»  and  upon  the  Wabash^  were  carrying  on  a  prot 
itable  trade  with  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and 
about  Mobile,  before  a  permanent  settlement  had  been  effects 
ed  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  About  the  time 
that  Fort  Cataracoui  was  built  near  tbel>utlet  of  Lake  Qnta- 
rio,  traders  and  voyagers  had  begun  to  penetrate  the  Chambly 
River  to  Lake  Champlaim  Fifty  years  elapsed  bom  that  time 
before  the  French  settlements  extended  as  far  south  as  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga. .  Then  they  began  to  settle  west  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Champlain. 

*   Bmcvaft,  ToL  iiL,  p.  151  *  Id«n,  p.  150-159. 
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To  the  east  they  could  see  the  towering  peaks  .of  the  Green 
Mountains,  ^  Verd  Monts,"  from  which  the  State  of  Vermont 
takes  its  name. 

The  colony  of  New  France  had  now  increased  to  eight  thou- 
sand souls,  chiefly  settled  on  the  St  Lawrence,  from  Quebec 
to  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  For  many  years 
Fort  Cataracoui  remained  a  remote  frontier  post ;  but  traders 
and  voyageurs  began  to  visit  the  remote  tribes  of  the  West  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  as  far  as  the  western 
limit  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio.  In  those  remote  regions  the 
native  tribes  were  less  hostile,  anid  were  well  disposed  to  re- 
ceive and  trade  with  the  French,  who  soon  penetrated  in  their 
trading  voyages  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay. 
The  Jesuits,  or  Catholic  missionaries,  were  always  in  advance 
of  the  trading  establishments.  As  early  as  1660,.  one  year  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  they  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  where  they  now  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  among  the  benighted  children  of  the 
forest  Each  missionary  had  collected  around  him  a  few  con- 
verted Indians,  who  gladly  received  their  afl^tionate  instruc- 
tions in  the  elements  of  Catholic  faith.  By  their  kind  offices 
and  paternal  regard,  no  less  than  by  their  pious  and  unosten- 
tatious benevolence,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  their  more  worldly-minded  country- 
men. Although  from  these  western  tribes,  as  before  observed, 
the  missionaries  had  learned,  in  1667,  that  still  further  to  the 
west  was  an  extensive  and  delightful  region,  beyond  which 
was  a  great  river,  known  to  them  as  the  Mesasippu  or  ^  Great 
River,''  yet  of  this  great  river,  and  the  regions  near  it,  the  mis- 
sionaries could  obtain  but  imperfect  accounts;  they  could  not 
learn  to  what  point  it  flowed, nor  into  what  sea  it  discharged; 
but  they,  ascertained  *Uhat  it  flowed  neither  toward  the  north 
nor  toward  the  east''*  The  Count  de  Frontenac  this  year  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Governor  of  New  France,  and  success- 
or of  M.  Courcelles. 

As  yet,  no  Frenchman  had  ever  advanced  beyond  Fox  River 
of  Green  Bay.  All  beyond  was  a  region  of  romance,  unknown 
or  mystified  by  Indian  tradition.  The  ardent  entertained  hopes 
that  the  great  river  might  afibrd  an  easy  and  direct  route  to 
China,  or,  at  least,  into  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.    This  was 

*  Maitm'f  Loniiiiini,  toL  L,  p.  78. 
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one  of  the  babbles  of  the  age.  Every  nation  of  Western  Eu- 
rope had  been  enthusiastic  with  the  hope  of  discovering  a  di^ 
rect  route  by  water  to  China»  and  alLhad  searched  for  it  in 
▼ain.  It  was  helieyed  by  some  that  the  pioneers  of  New 
France  would  have  all  the  glory  of  the  great  discovery^  and 
be  the  first  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  direct  trade.  To  the 
disappointment  of  the  commercial  world,  this  route  still  re- 
mains  as  much  unknown  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
such  it  will  remain  until  it  is  opened  by  way  of  the  Oregon 
River  or  the  Bay  of  California* 

[A.D.  1672.]  ^  The  purpose  of  discovering  the  Mississippi 
sprung  from  Marquette  himself.  He  had  resolved  on  attempt- 
ing it  in  the  autumn  of  1069,  and  had  selected  a  young  Illmois 
as  his  companion ;  and,  by  his  instruction,  he  became  fanuliar 
with  the  dialect  of  that  tribe.^*  His  proposed  discovery  of 
the  great  river  of  Uie  West  had  been  favorably  received  by 
the  intendant  of  New  France,  who  was  willing  to  aid  him  in 
the  enterprise. 

[A.D.  1673.]^  At  length,  M.  Talon,  the  first  intendant,  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring  to  France,  after  a  long  and  usefid  ser- 
vice in  the  province^  Ambitious  to  close  his  career  with  the 
brilUant  discovery  of  the  great  storied  river  of  the  West,  he 
determined  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  to  this  efiect  For  this 
purpose,  he  selected  M.  Joliet,  a  trader  of  Quebec,  to  conduct 
the  enterprise.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  great  ex- 
perience in  Indian  affairs,  and  possessed  an  enterprising  and 
energetic  spirit  Father  Marquette,  a*  recoll^t  monk,  and  still 
a  missionary  among  the  Hurons,  was  likewise  engaged  to  ac- 
company the  expedition.  He  was  the  very  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise, to  insure  a  favorable  reception  among  the  distant  tribes. 
He  had  long  been  among  the  Indians,  a  thousand  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  civilization ;  he  knew  well  their  manners,  feelings,  and 
language,  and  how  to  conciliate  the  suspicious  Indian  into  con- 
fidence and  love.  He  was  one  of  the  worthy  Catholics  who 
spent  many  years  among  the  western  tribes,  and  built  up  among 
them  their  little  churches,  in  which  they  were  regarded  as 
fathers  and  friends.  Father  Marquette  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  savages  in  a  remarkable  manner,  not  only  by  his  apos- 
tolical  piety,  but  by  hi&  tender  afiection  for  them,  and  his  kind 
offices  in  all  their  distresses.    Such  was  the  veneration  of  the 

•  Banoraft*  voL  iii,  1S8. 
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savages  for  this  good  man,  that  for  years  after  his  death,  whea 
overtaken  in  their  frail  bark  oanoes  by  the  storms  on  Lake 
Michigan)  it  is  said  tfaey  **  called  xapCHi  the  name  of  Marquette^ 
and  the  winds  ^ceased  >and  the  waves  were  stilL''*  Among 
these  unsophisticated  children  of  Natttrs»  he  pforsued  the  noise^ 
less  tenor  of  his  way  until  the  spring  of  1^7j^  when  he  was 
required  to  join  M.  JoUet  in  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  ex<* 
ploring.the  great  river  of  the  unknown  West 

With  five  other  Frenchmen,  these  two  adventurous  men  re* 
solved  to  enter  upon  the  expedition  and  make  their  way  to  the 
great  river.  AH  preparations  for  the  voyage  having  been  com- 
pleted, this  little  band  of  hardy  spirits,  on  the  ISth  day  of  May, 
167^  set  out  from  MichilimaekkiaC)  the  jnissipaery  station  of 
Fa&er  Marquette.  Having  coasted  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  for  many  days,  they  entered  the  Bay  of  the  Fv^ 
ants,  now  known  as  Green  Bay.  Here  they  entered  Fox  River 
of  the  lakes,  and  ascended,  paddling  their  canoes  op  the  rapid 
stream,  and  occasionally  dragging  them  over  the  rapids.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Fox  River  Indians,  the 
extreme  timit  of  missionary  labor  in  those  western  regionsi 
where  AUouea  had  already  jdanted  the  crosAt 

Marquette  and  Joliet  were  introduced  with  due  oeremony 
before  the  chieft  in  council,  where  the  fiither  made  known  the 
object  of  their  visit  ^  My  companion,"  said  the  venerable 
Marquette,  '^  is  an  envoy  of  France,  to  discover  new  countries ; 
and  I  am  an  ambassador  from  Grod,  to  enlighten  them  with  the 
6o8pel.''t  The  council  Received  them  with  favor ;  and,  having 
made  a  few  presents,  Marquette  requested  two  guides  for  their 
journey  on  the  moirow.  The  guides  were  granted  to  conduct 
them  across  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  which  was 
said  to  flow  into  the  great  river ;  yet  the  council  deemed  their 
voyage  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  They  reached  the  portage, 
and  their  light  canoes  were  carried  on  their  backs  across  the 
dividing  ridge  to  the  Wisconsin.  They  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  France  and 
Christianity  stdod  side  by  side.  No  Frenchman  had  yet  been 
beyond  this  point.  The  Indian  guides  refused  to  proceed 
further,  and  determined  to  return.  They  endeavored  to  dis* 
suade  the  holy  father  from  his  perilous  voyage  among  unknown 
and  fierce  nations  of  Indians,  who  would  destroy  him  without 

*  Chmriemix'a  Lettan.  t  Batnoft'tf  United  SUtei,  yoL  iii.,  p.  19S 
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cause.  Tradition  told  of  mcmfiters  in  the  great  river  that  would 
swallow  both  man  and  his  canoe ;  also  of  a  demon,  or  man* 
Uouj  that  buried  in  the  boiling  waters  all  who  ventured  upon 
them.  Marquette  thanked  then>  for  their  good  advice ;  but  he 
could  not  follow  it»  **  since  the  salvation  of  souls  was  at  stakes 
for  which  he  would  be  overjoyed  to  give  his  life/' 

The  Indian  guides  left  them*  ^  The  guides  returned/'  saya 
the  gentle  Marquette;  *^  leaving  us  alone  in  this  unknown  land, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence."*  They  prepared  to  pursue  their 
perilous  voyage  to  the  Mississippi,  strangers  among  unknovm 
tribes. 

They  began  to  float  down  the  rapid  Wisconsin*  and  seven 
days  brought  them  to  the  great  river,  i??hich  they  entered  on 
the  17th  of  June,.  1673. f  They  descended  the  river,  observ-* 
ing  the  splendid  country  on  both  sides,  and  the  beautiful  aivd 
verdant  isles  which  divide  the  channel.  About  one  hundred 
mSes  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  an  Indian  path,  or 
trail,  was  discovered  on  the  western  shore.  Marquette  and 
his  fellow-envoy  determined  to  trace  the  path,  and  form  some 
acquaintance  with  the  tribes  of  that  region*  At  length,  after 
a  tralk  of  several  miles,  they  came  in  sight  of  an  Indian  town, 
or  village.  Commending  themselves  to  God,  they  determined 
to  make  themselves  known  by  a  loud  cry.  Four  elders  of  the 
village  advance  to  meet  them,  and  conduct  them  into  the  vil- 
lage. They  are  presented  to  the  council,  and  *'  Marquette  pub- 
lished to  them  the  one  true  Grod,  their  Creator.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  great  captain  of  the  French,  the  governor  of  Cana* 
da,**  who  had  humbled  the  *'  Five  Nations"  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
compelled  them  to  peace.  This  was  good,  news  to  these  re- 
mote savages,  and  procured  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
plentiful  feast  Six  days  were  spent  among  these  hospitable 
savages ;  nor  could  they  depart  withovit  the  ^  peace-pipe,"  the 
sacred  calumet,  suspended  from  the  neck  of  Marquette^  brill- 
iant with  beauteous  feathers,  which  was  to  be  his  safeguard 
among  strange  tribes.  They  float  down  the  stream,  and  pass 
the  '*  most  beautiful  coniueoce  of  rivers  in  the  world,"  where 
the  transparent  Mississippi  mingles  reluctantly  with  the. turbid 
BCssouri,  the  Pekitanoni  of  the  Indiana.    They  pass,  also,  the 

*  Banapofly  vol  iiL,  p.  187. 

t  Maztiii  saytf  tbey  retched  the  Muaiuippi  oa  the  7th  of  July ;  bat  he  if  ao  often  in 
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confluence  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  afterward  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Wabash,  and  which  likewise  mingles  its  bright 
waters  reluctantly  with  the  turbid  flood* 

They  continued  their  descent  with  the  rapid  current  until 
the  isun  became  oppressi^  cmd  indects  intolerable,  and  where 
the  canes  become  so  thick  that  the  buflklo  can  not  break  through 
them.  They  approached  a  village  of  the  Michigamies,  in  lat* 
itude  33^.  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  with  axes  and  clubs, 
and  bent  on  war,  the  natives,  with  terrific  whoops  add  yells,  ad- 
vanced in  their  war-canoes  to  assault  the  helpless  party.  Mar- 
quette advanced,  holding  the  sacred  calumet  aloft,  and  thus 
brought  safety  to  his  companions.  The  meek  father  says, 
**  God  touched  the  hearts"  of  the  old,  and  they  restrained  the 
young.  After  several  days  spent  in  refreshing  themselves  with 
the  generous  hospitality  of  this  village,  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Akansea,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Algonquin  di- 
alects. Here  they  conversed  by  an'  interpreter ;  and  havings 
made  inquiries  of  the  Indians  relative  to  the  course  of  the  riv- 
er, and  the  distance  to  the  sea,  they  determined  to  return  to 
Canada.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  July.  They  bad 
been  on  the  Mississippi  about  four  weeks,  and  had  descended 
about  eleven  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 

But  difficulties  had  increased  as  they  descended ;  and  they 
were  among  tribes  whose  language  they  did  not  understand. 
Their  provisions,  too,  were  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  course 
of  the  river  was  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  object  of  their 
mission  was  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  venture  no  further  among  unknown  tribes,  where  dis- 
asters and  death  might  overtake  them. 

They  began  to  ascend  the  river ;  and  afier  several  weeks 
of  hard  toil  against  a  strong  current,  and  exposed  to  numerous 
privations,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  in 
safety. 

Here  they  ascertained  from  the  Indians  that  this  river  af- 
forded a  much  more  direct  and  easy  route  to  the  great  lakes 
than  that  through  the  Wisconsin.  They  therefore  began  to 
ascend  the  gentle  stream.  After  two  weeks  more  they  cross- 
ed over  from  the  head  streams  of  the  Des-pleins  branch  of  the 
Illinois  into  the  Chicago  Creek,  through  which  they  entered 
Lake  Michigan.  Here  Joliet  and  Marquette  parted ;  the  one 
across  to  the  Miami  Indians  of  Lake  Erie,  on  his  way  to  Que- 
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bee,  to  make  known  the  success  of  the  expedition )  the  other 
to  his  missionary  post  among  the  Hurons,*  In  September  the 
father  joined  his  little  flock,  and  soon  afterward  M,  Joliet  ar- 
rived at  Quebec. 

TUs  was  the  first  time  that  any  white  man  had  floated  upon 
the  Mississippi  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  since  the  dis- 
astrous voyage  of  Luis  de  Moscoso,  with  the  remains  of  De 
Soto's  chivalrous  expedition,  in  1543. 

The  discovieries  of  M.  Joliet  and  Father  Marquette  filled  all 
New  France  with  rejoiciiig.  A  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the 
Cathedral*  M.  Joliet  was  suitably  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the 
Island  of  Anticosti,  in  the  St.. Lawrence;  Father  Marquette 
desired  no  other  reward  than  an  approving  conscience  that  he 
had  been  doing  good.  It  was  for  a  time  believed  that  the  long- 
desired  route  to  China  had  been  discovered.  The  jealousy  and 
fears  entertained  toward  the  English  colonies,  which  now  cov- 
ered the  whole  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Florida,  caused  these 
early  discoveries  to  be  concealed,  as  far  as  practicable,  firom 
general  publicity  in  Europe.  England  then,  as  now,  was  prone 
to  seize  and  appropriate  the  discoveries  of  others  to  herself 

Such  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  French 
from  Canada ;  a  discovery  which  gave  to  France  a  conven- 
tional claim  to  occupy  and  settle  all  the  regions  lying  upon  the 
great  river  itself,  as  well  as  upon  its  great  tributaries. 

[A.D.  1680.]  The  native  occupants  of  the  Illinois  country 
and  the  western  portion  of  New  France,  as  seen  by  the  first 
Jesuit  missionaries  upon  Lake  Michigan,  were  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  tribes  previously  known  to  them  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  for  the  first  aspect  of  the  orighial  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  was  uniform.  *' Between  the  Indians  of 
Florida  and  Canada  the  difference  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
Their  manners  and  institutions,  as  well  as  their  organization, 
had  a  common  physiognomy ;  and,  before  their  languages  be- 
gan to  be  known,  there  was  no  safe  method  of  grouping  the 
nations  into  families.  But  when  the  vast  variety  of  dialects 
came  to  be  compared,  there  were  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
not  more  than  eight  radically  distinct  languages,  of  which  five 
still  constitute  the  speech  of  powerful  communities,  and  three 
are  known  only  as  memorials  of  tribes  that  have  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  earth."t 

*  Maitio'i  Lookiaitt,  toI  i,  p.  78. 
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The  Algonquin  tongue,  which  existed  not  only  on  the  St 
(«awrence,  but  also  on  the  Des  Moines,  was  most  widely  dif- 
fused. It  was  heard  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  land  of  the  £s^ 
quimaux;  from  the  Cumberland  River  of  Kentucky  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Missinnippi,  a  thousand  miles  northwest 
from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 

The  Shawanest  connected  the  southeastern  Algonquins  with 
those  of  the  west.  '*  The  basin  of  the  Cumberland  River  is 
marked  by  the  earliest  French  geographers  as  the  home  of  this 
restless  nation  of  wanderers,  A  part  of  them  afterward  had 
their  ^  cabins'  and  their  *  springs-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Win- 
chester. Their  principal  band  removed  their  hunting-fieldfl  in 
Kentucky  to  the  head  waters  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
South  Carolina ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  an  encampment  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  who  bad  been  straggling  in  the 
woods  for  four  years,  was  found  not  far  north  of  the  head  wa- 
ters of  Mobile  River,  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  Musk* 
bogees."  ^  So  desolate  was  the  wilderness,  that  a  vagabond 
tribe  could  wander  undisturbed  from  Cumberland  River  to 
Alabama,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Santee  to  the  Susque- 
hanna.*** 

The  Miamis  were  more  staUe,  and  their  own  traditicms 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  ancient  limits.  *^My  father,** 
said  the  Miami  orator,  Little  Turtle,  at  Greenville,  in  179^ 
**  kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit ;  from  thence  he  extended  his 
lines  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto  ;  from  thence  to  its  mouth ; 
from  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  and 
from  thence  to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  These  are  the 
boundaries  within  which  the  prints  of  my  ancestors' houses  are 

The  forests  beyond  Detroit  were  at  first  found  unoccupied, 
or,  it  may  be,  roamed  over  by  bands  too  feeble  to  attract  a 
trader  or  to  win  a  missionary.  The  ''Ottawas,  Algonquin 
fugitives  from  the  basin  of  the  magnificent  river  whose  name 
commemorates  them,  fled  to  the  Bay  of  Saginaw,  and  took 
possession  of  the  whole  north  as  a  derelict  country ;  yet  the 
Miamis  occupied  its  southern  moiety,  and  their  principal  mis- 
sion was  founded  by  Allouez  on  the  banks  of  th^  St  Joseph's, 
within  the  present  state  of  Michigan." 

**  The  Illinois  were  kindred  to  the  Miamis,  and  their  country 

*  Buicnyft's  History  of  the  United  Stitei»  tqL  ilL,  p.  5H1. 
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lay  between  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio,  and  the  MissiMippi.  Mar^ 
qaette  found  a  Tillage  of  them  on  the  Des  Moines ;  but  itii  oc* 
cnpants  soon  teithdre  w  to  the  eai^  side  of  the  Mi^issipfn.  Kas- 
kaskia,  CSaholua,  and  Peoria  still  prenetve  the  tdatnes  of  ^e 
principal  bands,  of  which  the  original  s^^engtb  has  beeh  gf  etffly 
exaggerated.  The  vague  tales  of  a  considerable  population 
vanished  before  the  accurate  observetion  of  the  mi^sionarieek 
Who  found  in  die  wid6  wilderness  of  iUinois  scarcely  three  or 
four  villages.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  domber  of 
the  scattered  tenants  of  the  territory,  which  now  forms  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kenti^cky,  cooKI 
hardly  have  exceeded  eighteen  thousand."* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Potawatamiet 
had  crowded  the  Miamis  from  their  dwellings  at  Chicago ;  the 
intruders  caine  from  the  irfands  near  the  entrance  of  Green 
Bay,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  great  nation  of  Cbippewas. 
That  nation  held  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay  to 
die  tead  waters  of  Lake  Soperior,  and  w^re  eftrly  visited  by 
die  French  at  Sault  St.  Marie  lind  Chegoimegon.  "^  They 
adopted  into  tbeir  tribes  many  of  the  OttawAs  from  Upper 
Canada,  and  were  themselves  often  included  under  that  naxhe 
fcy  the  early  Frendi  writers." 

^Ottewd  is  bat  the  Algonquin  Wy>rd  fdr  'trader,'  and  Mias- 
cootins  are  but  *  dwellers  in  the  prairie.'  The  latter  hardly 
tnplies  a  band  of  Indians  distinct  from  the  Chippewas ;  but 
Ustory  recognizes  as  a  separate  Algonquin  tribe,  near  6r66n 
Bay,  the  Menomonies,  who  were  found  there  in  1069,  and  re* 
iained  their  ancient  territory  long  after  the  periocl  of  French 
and  English  sufM^emacy^  and  who  prove  their  high  antiquity  as 
a  nation  by  the  singular  character  <3i(  their  dialect.''t 

*' Southwest  of  the  Menomonien^  tlie  restless  l^uks  and 
Foxes,  ever  dreaded  by  the  French,  held  the  passes  from  Green 
Bay  and  Fox  River  to  the  Mississippi,  and  with  insatiate 
avidity  roamed  in  pursuit  of  contest  over  the  whole  country, 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Illinois. 
The  Shawanese  are  said  to  have  an  affinity  with  this  nation ; 
that  the  Ejckapoos,  who  established  themselves  by  conquest  in 
the  north  of  Illinois,  are  but  a  branch  of  it,  is  demonstrated  by 
their  speech.^' 

Northwest  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  and  west  of  the  Chippe- 

•  Banciuft* ■  17.  Statei.  toL  iii.,  p.  941.  f  Idem,  p.  349. 
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-WBB,  bands  of  the  Sioux,  or  Dahcotas,  had  encamped  in  the 
prairies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  vagrants  between  the  head 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  family  which,  dwelling  for  the  most 
part  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  of  the  north,  ex« 
tended  from  the  Saskatchawan  to  lands  south  of  the  Arkansas. 
Hennepin  was  among  them  in  his  expedition  to  the  north  in 
1680 ;  Joseph  Marest  and  another  Jesuit  visited  them  in  1687, 
and  again  in  1680.  There  seemed  to  be  a  hereditary  warfare 
between  them  and  the  Chippewas.  *'  Like  other  Western  and 
Southern  tribes,  their  population  appears  of  late  to  have  in* 
creased.'' 

South  and  southwest  of  the  Shawanese  were  the  Chickasas, 
a  warlike  and  powerful  tribe  of  savages,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  of  Ten* 
nessee  River.  These  tribes  were  visited  by  Marquette,  and 
again  by  La  Salle,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Lower  MississippL 
At  first  they  were  friends  of  the  French,  but  having  been  won 
to  the  English  interests  by  traders  and  emissaries  from  Caroli* 
na,  they  became  the  most  constant  and  most  successful  ene* 
mies  of  the  French  colonics  in  Louisiana. 

South  of  the  Chickas&s  was  the  Natchez  tribe,  occupying  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Yazoo 
and  the  Pearl  River,  and  the  most  civilized  of  any  tribe  seen 
by  Iberville  in  Louisiana.  West  and  south  of  the  Natchez  was 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Choct&s,  the  constant  friends  of  the 
early  French  colonies  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile  Rivers. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  native  tribes  first  known  to 
the  early  French  colonies  in  Louisiana,  and  whose  friendship 
they  continued  to  preserve  in  a  remarkable  manner,  until  the 
close  of  their  dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  excepting  only  the 
Natchez  and  ChickaB&  nations. 
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BZPLOKATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPFI   RIVER   BT  LA   BALLK :   HIB   COL* 
ONT   ON   THE   COLORADO. A.D.  1678  TO  1696. 

ArgUMkemli — Character  and  Enterprise  of  Lm  SaUe.^Hia  Ambitian  to  complete  the  Ex- 

ploraticm  of  the  MisnsiippL— Hii  Plana  approved  by  M.  Talon,  Intendant  of  New 

France^ — La  BaUe  aaila  fcr  Bnrope^-BeoeiTea  tiie  King'a  Patronage. — ^Eetami  to 

Canada. — ^Bepairs  to  Fort  Frontenao  and  the  Weatem  Lakea  in  1678. — ^Wii^en  on 

ttie  Niagara,  and  boildfl  the  QrilFon  in  1679. — Proceeda  to  Green  Bay  and  freighti  the 

Qriflbn. — ^Viaita  the  Miamia  on  St.  Joaeph'i  Hirer. — Loaa  of  the  OrUSm  and  Carga — 

Boilda  Fort  Miami  in  1680.— Bnilda  Fort  CraTe  Ccaor.—DiiBcaltiea  with  Indiana^ 

Ifutiny  among  hia  Men. — Mattny  quelled  and  Twtiana  reconciled. — FaUter  Henne* 

pin  aent  to  explore  the  MiMisiippi.  —  La  Balle  retoma  to  Fort  Frontenac  —  Rock 

Fort  bnilt  on  tha  lUinoia.— Extent  of  Hennepin'a  Exploratiom  in  1681. — Bnbeeqaen^- 

ly  be  explorea  the  Miaaiaaippi  aa  low  aa  the  Arkanaaa.^ — La  Balle  devotee  hia  whole 

Energy  to  retrieve  hia  Fortune. — Prepare!  toe  a  final  Exploration  of  the  Biver  to 

the  Sea. — He  entert  the  BCiariaaippi,  Febniaiy  9, 1683. — He  explore!  it  to  the  Sea, 

and  viaita  namerooa  Tribea  of  Tndtawi,— Tahaa  fimnal  Foaaeaaion  of  Lower  Loniii- 

ana. — ^Betnnia  to  Canada. — SaUa  to  Enrope  in  October,  1783. — In  Paria,  otganiaea  a 

Cokmy  fan  tiie  Miaaiaf  ippL — Sailt  from  Hochelle  with  hia  Colony,  Joly  34,  1684. — 

Character  and  Nnmben  of  the  Colony. — Tedkma  and  diaaatrooa  Voyage.— Baiia 

Weat  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  and  ia  compelled  to  land  in  Weatem  Texaa.-— Unavailing 

Beardiea  for  the  Miaiiaiippi. — Bnildi  "  Fort  St.  Loaia"  on  the  Colorado,  and  takea 

ianial  Poaaeaaioo  of  Texaa  in  1685.— Deplorable  Conditk»i  of  the  Colony.— La  Salle 

inally  detenninea  to  reach  the  BliBda  and  Canada  by  Land,  in  1687^— Aaaaaainatod 

near  the  Trinity  Biver. — The  Eemainder  of  the  Colony  are  diapeised,  and  aome 

reach  the  IQinoia.^ — Spaniarda  learch  for  tiie  Frendi  Cobny  in  vain,  in  1689. — ^Blinoia 

Cooutiy  occBpied  by  French  after  La  Bafle'a  Departure.— Wan  in  Canada  iritii  the 

Iioq[aoia  and  Englidi. — ^The  Colonizatian  of  Lower  Looiaiana  deferred  until  the  Year 

1698. 

[A.D.  1678.]  The  first  ebullition  of  joy  in  New  France^  af- 
ter the  discovery  of  the  great  river  of  the  West  by  Father 
Marquette  and  M.  Joliet,  soon  subsided.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment manifested  but  little  interest  in  prosecuting  the  discovery 
for  five  years.  At  length  a  private  individual  undertook  to  com- 
plete the  exploration  to  the  sea.  This  individual  was  Monsieur 
la  Salle,  a  native  of  Rouen  in  Normandy.  He  had  been  a 
man  of  letters  and  of  fortune,  but  had  renounced  his  patrimony 
and  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits.  *' After  profiting  by  the  disci- 
pline of  their  schools,  and  obtaining  their  praise  for  purity  and 
diligence,  he  had  taken  his  discharge  of  the  fraternity,  and  with 
no  companions  but  poverty  and  a  boundless  spirit  of  enter- 
prise/' he  came  to  New  France  in  quest  of  fame  and  fortune.* 

•  Bancnft'i  Hiatory  of  the  United  Statea,  toL  iii.,  p.  169. 
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At  first  he  established  himself  as  a  far  trader  at  La  Chin£,  near 
Montreal.  But  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  any 
enterprise  that  would  gratify  his  ambition  and  reward  his  toiL 
He  resolved  to  prosecute  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  ambition.  He  en- 
tertained  the  belief  advanced  by  Father  Marquette,  that  some 
of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  great  river  would  affi>rd  a 
direct  route  to  the  South  Sea,  and  thence  to  China.  This 
subject  still  was  agitated  in  Europe,  and  all  were  interested 
in  knowing  the  fact.  To  avoid  a  long  and  dangerous  voy- 
age Around  the^  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  of  Cape  Horn,  was 
surely  an  object  of  deep  concern  to  the  commercial  world. 
La  Salle  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  and  persever- 
ance, and  hence  was  well  adapted  for  the  exploration  of  remote 
and  unknown  regions.  M.  Joutel  declares  ^his  constancy  and 
courage,  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
rendered  him  fit  for  any  thing ;  and  besides  this,  he  possessed 
an  inde&tigaUe  body,  which  made  him  surmount  all  difficul- 
ties." 

[A.D.  1678.]  Such  was  the  man  who  was  eager  to  enter 
npon  the  new  enterprise  of  exploring  the  ^  great  river^'  to  its 
mouth,  which  he  believed  must  be  in  theGulf  of  Mexico.  He 
oommunicated  his  views  to  the  Count  de  Fronlenac,  then  gov- 
ernor of  New  France.  He  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of 
sending  colonies  westward,  and  of  protecting  them  by  adequate 
fortifications  against  the  hostilitios  of  the  Indians.  He  por- 
trayed, with  all  the  ardor  of  his  temperament,  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  such  a  policy ;  that  it  woidd  not  only 
benefit  and  strengthen  New  France,  but  also  aggrandize  France 
herself.  The  count  readily  entered  into  aD  his  views,  and  ap- 
proved all  his  pians  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 
But  the  execudon  of  them  required  heavy  disbursements,  which 
the  provincial  audiorities  could  not  order.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  send  La  Salle  to  France,  that  he  might  there  explain 
his  views  and  advocate  his  plans  before  the  court.  La  Salle 
arrived  in  France,  and  lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  before 
the  minister.  He  was  fortunate,  and  received  a  favorable  au- 
dience. Letters  of  nobility  were  granted  by  the  king,  widi 
authority  to  prosecute  his  projected  discoveries.  He  was  ap- 
pointed proprietor  and  commandant  of  Fort  Cataracoui,  after- 
ward called  Frontenac,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
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Frontenac,  or  Ontario,  and  upon  the  present  site  of  KingsUHu 
Yet  DO  money  was  apprc^riated ;  for  this  he  was  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources  and  industry.* 

Having  engaged  the  aid  of  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti,  and  about 
thirty  colonists^  including  several  mechanics,  he  set  sail  firom 
France  for  the  St  Lawrence.  AAer  a  prosperous  voyage,  he 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  25th  of  September,  1678.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac  The  fort  was  neglected  and 
dismantled.  The  first  labor  was  to  rebuild  the  woriss  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  proper  military  condition*!  Here  he  re** 
mained  some  weeks,,  making  preparations  for  his  tour  to  the* 
Far  West  In  all  his  preparations  and  plans,  he  evinced  such 
business-like  dispatch,  and  such  prompt  enterprise  and  undaunt- 
ed firmness,  that  the  colonial  government  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  possessed  the  proper  spirit  and  genius 
for  the  arduous  undertaking.  **  He  sent  forward  men  to  pre- 
pare  the  minds  of  the  remote  tribes  for  his  coming,  by  well- 
chosen  words  and  gifts." 

A  barque  of  ten  tons  having  been  built.  La  Salle  and  hii» 
party  left  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  18th  of  November,  1678,  upOn^ 
hia  Western  tour.  For  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition,  his  principal  dependence  was  upon  his  success 
in  trading  with  tlie  Indians.  He  had  supplied  himself  with  a 
large  amount  of  goods  and  articles  adapted  to  the  Indian  trade^ 
which  he  expected  to  barter  for  rich  furs  and  skins.  After  a 
tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  in  that  tempestuous  season,  they 
reached  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Frontenac.  The  win- 
ter had  now  set  in  with  great  severity,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  go  into  winter-quarters  with  his 'small  party  near  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  The  delay  here  was  turned  to  advantage.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  making  fiirther 
provision  for  the  expedition.  Exploring  parties,  under  the 
Chevalier  de  Tonti,  were  sent  to  reconnoiter  the  country,  to 
conciliate  the  Indians,  to  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them, 
and  to  make  further  inquiries  of  the  route  to  the  Mississippi. 
La  Salle  himself  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac  for  an  additional 
supply  of  provisions,  goods,  and  ammunition.  He  also  brought 
with  him,  the  following  spring,  three  recolldt  monks,  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people,  and  to  aid  in  the  enter* 
prise.    One  of  these  was  ^  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Francis- 

«  8m  lUitiii'i  LcMinsM,  voL  L,  p*  68.  f  Uem,  p.  85,  80. 
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can  fiiar,  a  man  full  of  ambition  for  discoveries  and  fame ; 
daring,  hardy,  energetic,  vain,  and  self-exaggerating  almost  to 
madness.*'  He  was  more  inclined  to  promote  his  own  fame 
for  great  deeds  than  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth.  He  had 
been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians- about  Fort  Frontenac; 
he  had  made  frequent  visits  among  the  Iroquois,  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany,  and  had  learned 
much  of  Indian  character  and  customs. 

[A.D.  1679.]  The  barque  brought  from  Fort  Frcmtenac 
could  not  be  taken  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara :  of  course  anoth- 
er must  be  built  above  them.  The  "  Griflbn,^  of  sixty  tons, 
was  begun  upon  Lake  Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tonnewan- 
to  Creek,  but  it  required  six  months  for  its  completion.  During 
this  titne  La  Salle  was  not  idle.  He  sent  exploring  parties 
into  the  diffei^nt  tribes  of  Indians  south  and  west  of  the  lakes, 
to  make  arrangements  for  collecting  furs  and  opening  a  profit- 
able trade.  Father  Hennepin  performed  his  part  by  preach- 
ing and  conciliating  the  natives,  and  by  gaining  information  of 
the  country.  At  length,  on  the  seventh  of  August,  1679,  the 
Griffon  was  finished,  and  the  expedition  set  sail  for  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac.  Sailing  over  Lake  Erie  and  between  the  verdant 
isles  of  the  majestic  Detroit,  they  arrived  on  the  28th,  in  health 
and  fine  spirits.*  Here  they  remained  two  weeks,  while  La 
Salle  was  making  his  arrangements  and  collecting  furs.  They 
sailed  from  the  straits  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  on 
the  eighth  of  October  they  landed  in  the  Bay  of  the  Puants,  or 
Green  Bay.  Here  La  Salle,  having  completed  the  stock  for  a 
cargo,  sent  the  Griffon  back  to  Lake  Erie,  richly  freighted  with 
furs  and  peltries,  with  instructions  to  meet  him  on  its  return  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Miamis,  the  present  St.  Joseph's 
of  Michigan. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  proceeded  by  land  through  the  tribes 
south  of  Green  Bay,  and  thence  around  to  the  Miami  Indians,  on 
the  southeast  of  the  lake.  H^re  he  entered  into  engagements 
for  opening  a  trade  with  the  Miamis  of  the  River  St.  Joseph. 

He  obtained  permission  of  them  to  erect  a  stockade  fort  and 
a  trading-post  on  that  river,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan. This  was  known  afterward  as  the  Fort  of  the  Miamis ; 
for  the  use  of  which|he  expected  a  supply  of  goods  from  Lake 
Erie  upon  the  return  of  the  Grifibn  in  December  following. 

*  Bancroft's  U.  Statof ,  vol  ia,  p.  VM. 
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Here  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of  the  Griffim.  At 
length  December  came ;  yet  nothing  was  heard  of  the  yessel. 
La  Salle  coasted  out  in  search  of  her,  and  set  up  beacons  near 
the  shore  to  direct  her  course.  Still  the  vessel  did  not  arrivev 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  beginning  to  fiul.  He  left  a 
garrison  of  ten  men  in  the  Fort  Miami,  with  instructions  for  the 
commander  of  the  Griffon  upon  her  arrival.*  With  the  remain* 
der  of  his  force,  consisting  of  thirty-four  men,  including  the 
Cnevalier  de  Tonti,  he  set  out  for  the  Illinois  River.  While 
himself  and  some  others  passed  over  by  land,  the  remainder 
of  the  party,  with  the  boats  and  canoes,  paddled  up  the  St  Jo« 
seph's  River  for  four  days,  and  then  by  a  portage  crossed  over 
to  the  head  branch  of  the  Kankakee  Riv«r,  which  they  descend- 
ed to  the  Illinois.  Thence  the  who/e  party  descended  that 
placid  river  until  they  came  to  a  iarge  Indian  village,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi.  The  Indians  were  Vnd  and  hospitable ;  they  suppli- 
ed the  party  abundantly  vith  com  and  meats.  This  village 
was  near  the  expansion  <>f  the  Illinois  River,  known  as  Lake 
Peoria,  where  Fort  St.  Louis  was  afterward  built. 

It  was  now  about  Christmas ;  and  the  party  proceeded  about 
sixty  miles  further  down  the  river,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians.  Believing  this  a  good  point  for  a  trad- 
ing-post, Ld  Salle  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort  He  ac- 
cordingly remained  to  complete  the  work.  It  was  now  late  in 
January,  1680,  when  he  first  received  intelligence  from  the 
Girzffon.  She  had  been  wrecked  on  the  voyage  home,  and  all 
his  rich  cargo  was  lost  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
appearance  of  discontent  among  his  men,  foreboding  mutiny, 
so  dispelled  his  hopes  and  depressed  his  spirits,  that  he  called 
the  fort  •*  Creve  Cceur,"  or  Broken  Heartf 

[A.D.  ]  680.]  Up  to  this  time,  his  undertaking,  although  ar- 
duous, appeared  to  be  prosperous.  He  had  extended  his  ex- 
plorations westward  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  settle- 
ments. The  country  had  been  examined,  forts  were  erected, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  savages  had  been  secured.  But  now 
a  dark  cloud  overspread  his  prospects.  His  men  appeared 
worn  out  and  disgusted  with  an  expedition  which  had  already 
engaged  them  more  than  a  year ;  the  issue  still  appeared  to 
them  hazardous,  or  at  least  uncertain.    They  were  not  willmg 

•  Mutin'f  Loouiana,  toL  i,  p.  88,  89.  t  Tdmn, 
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to  spend  their  lives  in  a  deep  wildemefls«  among  aayages»  with- 
out guides,  and  ofiDen  without  food.  Tfaia  dissatisfaction  at 
length  broke  out  into  open  murmurs  against  the  projector  of 
the  «q)6dition,  the  author  of  all  their  troubles^  who  haid  led 
them  into  a  fetiguingy  perilous^  and,  to  them,  an  apparently 
useless  ramble*  remote  from  cii^ilization  and  all  the  endear- 
ments of  social  life. 

Nothisig  escaped  the  quick  penetration  of  La  Salle.*  Ho 
had  soon  perc^ved  that  discontent  and  mischief  were  fomented 
among  his  m«n ;  that  a  storm  waa  impending*  and  must  bo 
calmed.  He  wtnt  into  the  midst  of  them ;  he  a^syred  them 
of  good  treatment,  and  ultimate  success ;  he  placed  before 
them  the  hope  of  gloiy  and  wealth ;  he  pointed  them  to  the 
successful  example  of  tht^  Spaniarda  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but 
they  were  not  so  easily  appeasedi  The  mutineers  r^resent* 
ed  to  their  comrades  how  idle  it  wasito  continue  slaves  to  the 
caprice  and  dupes  to  the  idle  visfk)ns  and  imaginary  hopes  of 
leader  who  seemed  to  ccmsider  tVe  dangers  already  passed 
only  as  pledges  which  demanded  sti\l  greater  sacriiicea  from 
them. 

They  asked  whether  they  could  expect  any  othw  reward 
for  their  protracted  slavery  than  misery  and  indigence*  What 
could  be  expected,  at  the  end  of  a  ramble  almost  to  the  con* 
fines  of  the  earth,  and  to  inaccessible  seas*  but  to  be  obliged 
to  return  poorer  and  more  miserable  than  when  they  first  set 
otttT  They  said  the  only  means  of  avoidii^  the  impending 
calamity  was  to  return  while  they  had  sufficient  strength,  to 
part  from  a  man  who  sought  their  ruin  and  his  own,  and  to 
abandon  him  to  his  laborious  and  useless  discoveriea  They 
adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  return  when  their  leader*  by  his 
intelligence,  influence,  and  intrigues,  should  have  secured  the 
meanp  of  apprehending  and  punishing  them  aq  deserters,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  without  provisions  or 
resources  of  any  kind.  It  was  suggested  to  cut  the  tree  up  by 
the  roots,  and  to  end  their  misery  by  the  death  of  its  author* 
and  that  thus  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  fruitp  of  thejx 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  Martin,  in  die  whole  of  La  BaOe'c  ezptortt- 
tioni,  ducorerieB,  and  trade  anions  the  Wettem  tribea,  ia  ae^igenft  of  dttw ;  piaofli 
trai«ai!tkma»  generally,  one  year  earlier  than  they  really  tranipired.  Hang,  he  makes 
La  Salle'a  Snt  voyage  down  the  MiaiiMippi  to  take  place  in  the  year  1661,  whereaa 
Bancroft  eitabliahea  Ihe  time  to  be  in  the  spring  of  1081t  Bee  Maitaa,  voL  i.,  p.  SI, 
and  on  to  p.  109. 
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own  labor  and  fatigues.  Those  who  iirere  in  favor  of  such 
steps  were  not  in  soflScient  number  to  efiect  their  object* 
Tfaejy  however,  determined  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  Indiana 
to  rise  against  La  Salle*  hoping  that  they  might  reap  the  ad-» 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  his  murder  without  appearing  to 
have  participated  in  the  crime.* 

The  lead^ra  of  the  mutineers^  approaching  the  natives  with 
apparent  concern  and  confidence,  said  that,  grateful  for  their 
hospitality  heretofore  extended,  they  were. alarmed  at  the  dax^ 
ger  whic^  threatened  them ;  that  La  Salle  had  entered  into 
strong  engagements  with  the  Iroquoi8,.their  greatest  enemies ; 
that  he  had  advanced  into  their  country  now  to  ascertain  their 
strength,  to  build  a  fort,  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection ;  that,  in- 
his  meditated  return  to  Fort  Frontenac,  he  had  no  other  object 
than  to  convey  to  the  Iroquois  the  information  he  had  gained,  and 
to  invite  them  to  make  a  rapid  irruption  into  the  country,  while 
his  force  was  among  them  to  cooperate  with  the  Iroquois,f 

The  Indians,  of  course,  attached  much  truth  to  the  aUega- 
tions  of  these  men.  La  Salle  instantly  discovered  a  change 
of  conduct  in  the  Indians,  but  he  knew  not  the  cause.  He  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  declaration  of  the  cause  of 
their  cold  reserve.  After  communicating  his  reasons  for  sua* 
pecting  perfidy  in  some  of  his  men,  he  showed  how  impossible 
it  was  that  he  could  be  connected  with  the  Iroquois ;  that  he 
considered  that  nation  as  perfidious,  lawless,  cruel,  revengefiil, 
and  thirsting  for  human  blood ;  and,  aa  such,  that  neither  credit 
nor  safety  would  dictate  such  an  alliance  with  those  brutal 
savages  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  frankly  announced  bia 
views  to  the  lUinoiA  on  his  first  arrival  among  th^n;  that  thei 
smaUness  of  his  force  precluded  the  belief  of  an  intention  to 
subdue  any  tribe.  The  open  and  ingenuous  calmness  with 
which  he  spoke  gained  him  credence,  and  the  impression  pre- 
viously made  by  the  mntineera  appeared  to  be  entirely  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  the  Indians.;]: 

Thia  success,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  An  emis* 
sary  had  been  sent  from  a  neighboring  tribe,  the  Mascotins,  ser 
cretly,  to  the  Illinois,  to  stir  them  up  against  La  Salle  and  hia 
party. 

By  great  art,  he  had  nearly  convinced  them  that  La  Sallei 

•  Martin'*  Loaipiana,  toL  i,  p.  90-91.  t  Idem,  p.  99-93. 

t  Idem,  p.  99-94. 
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was  in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  and  almost  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  induce  the  Illinois  to  cut  off  the  whole  party.  The 
suggestions  of  this  emissary,  corresponding  with  the  rumors 
circulated  by  the  disaffected  of  his  own  party,  had  well-nigh 
effected  his  destruction.  The  suspicions  which  La  Salle,  by 
his  candor  and  address,  had  allayed,  were  suddenly  revived, 
and  the  chiefs  spent  the  night  in  deliberation.  In  the  morning, 
all  the  delusory  hopes  he  had  entertained  on  the  apparent  re- 
turn of  confidence  were  dispelled  on  his  perceiving  the  cold 
reserve  of  the  chiefs  and  the  unconcealed  distrust  and  indigna<> 
tion  of  others.  He  vainly  endeavored  to  discover  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  change,  and  began  to  think  of  the  propriety 
of  intrenching  his  party  in  the  fort.  Alarmed  and  surprised, 
and  unable  to  remain  in  suspense,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the 
midst  of  the  Indians,  who  were  gathered  into  small  groups, 
and  speaking  their  language  sufficiently  well  to  be  understood, 
he  demanded  the  cause  of  the  coolness  and  distrust  now  seen 
on  their  brows.  He  said  they  had  parted  on  the  preceding 
evening  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  now  he  found  them  arm- 
ed, and  some  of  them  ready  to  fall  upon  him ;  that  he  was 
naked  and  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  willing  and  ready 
sacrifice  to  their  vengeance,  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  any 
designs  against  them. 

Moved  by  his  open  and  undaunted  demeanor,  the  Indians 
pointed  to  the  deputy  of  the  Mascotins,  who  had  been  sent  to 
apprise  them  of  his  schemes  and  his  connection  with  their  ene* 
mies.  Rushing  boldly  toward  him.  La  Salle,  in  an  imperious 
tone,  demanded  what  evidence  or  reason  existed  for  this  al- 
leged connection.  The  Mascotin  coldly  replied  that,  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  safety  of  a  nation  was  concerned,  full 
evidence  was  not  always  required  to  convict  suspicious  char- 
acters ;  that  the  smallest  circumstances  often  justified  precau- 
tions ;  and  as  the  address  of  the  turbulent  and  seditious  con- 
sisted in  dissembling  their  schemes,  the  duty  of  the  chiefs  con-, 
sisted  in  adopting  measures  to  prevent  their  success ;  that,  in 
the  present  case,  his  past  negotiation  or  trade  with  the  Iro- 
quois, his  intended  return  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  the  fort  he 
had  just  built,  were  sufficient  presumptions  to  induce  the  Illi- 
nois to  apprehend  danger,  and  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
avoid  being  taken  in  the  snare  he  seemed  to  have  prepared. 
By  a  display  of  great  address  and  firmness.  La  SaUe  finally 
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gave  sufficieat  assurance  that  he  entertained  no  hostile  designs 
against  them,  and  that  he  had  no  such  connection  with  the  Iro- 
quois as  ought  to  prejudice  the  Illinois  against  him. 

A  good  understanding  with  the  Indians  was  at  length  re« 
stored,  and  his  own  men  became  so  far  reconciled  that  they 
promised  to  remain  at  the  fort  on  duty,  while  an  exploring 
party  should  advance  toward  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
Still  they  were  inclined  to  defeat  the  object  of  this  expedition, 
and  subsequently  sought  occasion  to  take  off  the  leaders  of  it 
by  poison  placed  in  their  food ;  but  the  attempt  was  detected 
before  any  fatal  effects  were  produced,  and  thus  they  failed  to 
accomplish  their  object. 

Having  arranged  the  expedition  for  the  Upper  Mississippi^ 
La  Salle,  in  the  month  of  March,  with  a  sack  of  parched  com, 
a  musket,  a  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  for  defense  and  to. 
procure  food,  a  blanket,  and  deer-skins  for  moccasins,  with 
three  companions,  set  out  on  foot  for  Fort  Frontenac,  trudging 
through  melting  snows  and  marshes,  through  thickets  and  for- 
ests, upon  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from 
those  of  the  lakes.* 

The  exploring  party  for  the  Mississippi  consisted  of  Father 
Louis  Hennepin,  M.  Dugay,  and  six  other  Frenchmen,  as  oars- 
men and  woodsmen.  Leaving  Fort  Creve  Coeur  on  the  28th 
of  February,  they  descended  the  Illinois  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter. For  ten  days  they  were  detained  at  the  mouth  by  float- 
ing ice  in  the  Mississippi,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  ascend 
the  river.  They  continued  their  voyage  in  their  canoes  more 
than  eight  hundred  miles,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
great  falls  in  the  river,  which  were  named  by  the  Franciscan 
the  "  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,"  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint,  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua.  On  a  tree  near  the  cataract,  he  engraved 
the  cross  and  the  arms  of  France.  For  several  weeks  the  par- 
ty rambled  through  the  regions  above  the  falls,  exploring  the 
country  and  its  rivers,  but  never  reaching  the  real  sources  of 
the  great  river,  as  Hennepin  falsely  affirmed.  The  whole  par- 
ty, during  their  sojourn  in  these  parts,  was  held  by  the  Sioux 
in  a  short  captivity,  from  which  they  at  length  escaped.  De- 
scending the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  Hen- 
nepin and  his  companions  returned  by  way  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Fox  Rivers  to  the  French  mission  at  Green  Bay.f 

*  Bancroft's  U.  Btttet,  vol  Ui.  p.  166  t  Iden,  p.  167. 
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Toward  the  close  of  summer.  Father  Hennepin,  desirous  of 
accomplishing  the  whole  of  La  Salle's  wishes,  with  a  party  of 
five  men  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  down  the  river^ 
vainly  expecting  to  trace  and  to  examine  the  country  to  the  sea. 
Entering  the  Mississippi  again  by  way  of  the  Wisconsin^  tfas 
party  descended,  occasionally  paddling  their  canoes,  and  again 
floating  with  the  current,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  the  pomt  formerly  reached  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet.  Here  it  was  ascertained:  from  the  Indians  that  the  dis* 
tance  to  the  sea  was  still  very  great— much  greater  than  had 
be«i  anticipated.  Father  Hbnnepin  deemed  it  best  to  return 
to  the  Illinois,  and  thence  to  Fort  Creve  Goeur.  Late  in  the 
autumn  he  reached  the  posts  upon  the  Upper  Illinois. 

This  was  the  extent  of  Father  Hennepin's  discoveries  on  the 
Mississippi ;  yet,  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  he  endeavored  to 
claim  the  principal  credit  of  the  explorations  to  the  sea.*  The 
account  of  his  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  puUisb- 
ed  in  London  in  1699,  was  a  manifeat  fiction,  and  the  result  of 
British  intrigue  with  the  Franciscan.  The  whole  distance  bom 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  is  but 
little  short  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Over  this  distance  Hen- 
nepin had  passed  twice,  an  entire  distance  of  nearly  three  thou* 
sand'  miles,  upon  a  vast,  unknown  river,  and  among  unknown 
savage  tribes.  This  was  truly  an  enterprise  worthy  of  L& 
Salle  himself;  and,  after  all  fair  allowance  for  Father  Henne- 
pin's propensity  to  exaggerate,  he  is  still  entitled  to  our  adnii«- 
ration  and  respect  for  his  enterprise  and  perseverance. 

During  the  exploring  voyage  of  Hennepin  and  M.  Dugay, 

*  Henaapiii,  after  this  espeditioiw  retimd  to  Omoada.  and  «ooii  afWrvriri  he  set  eail 
fiyr  France.  He  Ihere  published  a  splendid  aoooont  of  the  newly-disoovered  oaaatrj  at 
"  Loaisiaaa,"  wUcb  he  so  called  in  honor  of  Louis  XTV.  TUs  work  he  dedieated  to 
the  Freach  mhuatar,  GolbertL  It  oontaiaed  aa  aooooat  of  his  discoveries  nader  Lft 
8aHe»  in  which  he  makes  no  claim  to  have  descended  Uie  river  lower  than  the  Arican- 
sas.  Several  years  sabseqaently,  not  meeting  widi  that  patronage  whidi  he  expected 
in  France,  he  visited  Bngland,  and  w«s  soon  taken  iato  ^  paiyof  Kiiig  WiUtaup  wfaft 
declaied  **  that  he  weold  leap  oxet  twenty  stumhUng-blockt"  to  accomplish  his  desigm 
in  America.  The  King  (tf  England  desired  to  set  np  a  claim  to  die  discoveiy  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  the  whole  of  Looisiana,  tfaroagfa  Father  Hennepin's  discoveries.  Ho 
therefore  induced  him  to  write  a  new  aoaoaat  of  his  expklratioBS,  and  so  modify  ito  d»> 
tails  as  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the  English  king.  This  acooont  was  pablislied  in 
London  in  1699.  It  is  in  this  that  he  first  claims  to  hare  explored  the  rirer  to  ki' 
moodi.  The  whole  narrative,  in  this  respect;  bean  evidence  of  ila  own  falseness,  and 
vrith  the  Franoh  ptoGoced  lor  him  the  title  of  "  the  gieat  liar."  See  Martin's  Louisi- 
ana, voL  L  Also,  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol  ill,  p.  167.  Stoddaxts 
Bketdiee  of  Lowieiana,  p.  16. 
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La  Salle  was  busily  engaged  in  visiting  and  repairing  his  forts, 
and  in  bringing  forward  supplies  of  goods  and  anununition  to 
Ills  trading-posts.  His  visits  extended  likewise  to  the  tribes 
west  and  sooth  of  Lake  Michigant  and  south  of  Ehrie.  He  knew 
it  was  all-important  to  keep  op  a  good  understanding  with 
these  numerous  tribes,  lest  all  might  be  lost  by  the  hostility 
which  had  already  been  partially  excited  against  him* 

in  the  mean  time,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Hennepin's  par> 
ty  in  February,  La  SaSe  had  placed  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti  in 
command  at  Fort  Crdve  Co&ur,  with  instructions  to  fortify  ^  Rock 
Fort,'*  on  the  Illinois,  during  his  contemplated  absence  at  Fort 
Frontenac  The  pouit  to  be  thus  fortified  was  a  partiaHy  iso- 
lated **  cliff,  rising  two  bondped  feet  above  the  river,  which 
flows  near  its  base,  in  the  center  of  a  lovely  country  of  verdant 
prairies,  bordered  by  distant  slopes,  richly  tufted  widi  oak  and 
black  walnot,  and  the  noblest  trees  of  die  American  forest^ 
This  rocky  eminence  may  now  be  seen,  near  the  northern  bankt 
rising  above  the  beautifiii  plain,  throi^^h  which  the  Illinois  flows, 
and  within  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  This 
spot,  near  five  miles  below  the  town  of  Ottawa,  a  few  years 
since  was  selected  by  some  enterprising  Yankees  as  the  site  of 
a  town,  which  they  designated  witii  the  appropriate  name  of 
**  Gibraltar  f  bat  it  remains  yet,  as  it  was  m  the  da3rs  of  La 
Salle,  otAy  an  impregnable  site  for  a  fortress.  La  Salle,  com* 
pelled  by  necessity,  deternuned  to  defer  the  further  exploration 
of  the  great  river  until  he  could  retrieve  his  former  losses,  re- 
store confidence  and  authority  among  his  men,  and  induce  a 
state  of  friendship  among  the  Indians.  To  this  important  end 
he  resolved  to  devote  his  energies  and  his  undivided  attention. 
His  debts  were  pressing,  and  as  yet  he  had  realiased  nothing, 
after  great  outlays  and  great  expenses,  besides  the  loss  of  two 
years  spent  in  privation  and  toil. 

After  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  visiting  the  Iroquois  na- 
tions in  his  route,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  in  June,  after 
having  established  amicable  relations  with  the  western  portion 
of  this  oonfederacy.  The  remainder  of  the  summer  was  spent 
in  conducting  his  trading  operations,  and  in  extending  his  in- 
fluence among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  West.  In  the  fall,  he 
flattered  himself  that  his  trading-posts  were  established,  that 
a  friendly  intercourse  had  been  opened,  and  that  peace  pre- 
vailed among  the  tribes,  giving  a  more  encouraging  aspect  to 
his  general  afiairs. 
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But  he  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment  About  the 
first  of  September,  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  some  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  and  those  on  the  Illinois.  The  position  of 
the  French  between  the  opposing  bands  was  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  and  De  Tonti  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  firom 
the  seat  of  war  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  He  accordingly 
retired  with  his  Iktle  force  to  Fort  Miami,  on  the  St.  Joseph's 
River  of  Lake  Michigan^  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  September.  Here  he  continued  until  peace  was  established, 
and  La  Salle's  contemplated  exploration  was  necessarily  de- 
ferred. 

[A.D.  1681.]  In  the  spring  of  1681,  La  Salle  set  out  from 
Fort  Frontenac  for  the  West  He  at  length  reached  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Miamis ;  and,  having  made  due  arrangements,  he 
set  out  from  that  post  with  De  Tonti  for  Fort  Creve  Cceur,  on 
the  Upper  Illinois.  The  following  summer  was  spmt  in  trav- 
ersing the  country,  visiting  and  supplying  his  trading-posts,  in 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  hostile  tribes,  and  in  opening  a  free  ttade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Illinois  and  Miami  tribes.  These 
preparations  having  been  made,  he  began  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments for  completing  the  exploration  of  the  great  river  to  its 
mouth.  To  the  river,  concurring  with  Father  Henneinn,  he 
had  given  the  name  of  '^  St  Louis,"  and  to  the  country  through 
which  it  flowed  that  of  **  Lomsiana,"  both  in  honor  of  the  King 
of  France.  The  enterprise  was  one  which  had  engaged  his 
thoughts  and  had  influenced  his  plans  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  he  now  determined  to  complete  the  undertaking.  Before 
he  could  set  out,  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  return  to  Fort 
Frontenac  to  complete  his  arrangements.  His  stay  was  of 
short  duration,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he  left  Fort 
Frontenac  on  his  return  to  the  Illinois  country.  Having  to 
visit  his  posts,  and  make  other  arrangements  for  his  long  ab- 
sence, he  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Cr^ve  Cceur  until  the  beginning 
of  January  following.  Here  a  few  days  were  spent  in  pre- 
paring for  his  departure,  and  a  further  delay  of  a  few  days 
was  caused  by  the  inclemency  of  the  winter ;  yet  on  the  2d 
day  of  February,  1682,  La  Salle  and  his  little  band  of  voyagers 
and  explorers,  a  band  of  hardy  adventiurers,  were  floating  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1682.]  As  M.  Dugay  and  Father  Hennepin  had  al- 
ready explored  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  La  Salle  de- 
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termined  to  lose  no  time  in  prosecuting  the  exploration  down 
to  the  sea.  Having  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
he  remained  some  days,  endeavoring  to  obtain  such  information 
as  the  Indians  could  give  of  that  great  Western  tributary,  which 
received  the  name  of  **  St.  Philip,"  The  party  next  delayed  a 
few  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  La  Salle  made  some 
arrangements  for  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
Thence  they  proceeded  down  to  the  first  Chickasi  bluffs. 
Here  La  Salle  entered  into  amicable  arrangements  for  open- 
ing a  trade  with  the  Chickas&  Indians,  where  he  established 
a  trading-post,  and  obtained  permission  to  build  a  stockade 
fort.  This  he  designed  as  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  traders 
fit>m  the  Illinois  country,  passing  to  the  lower  posts  on  the 
river.  This  post  was  called  "Fort  Prud'homme,"  in  honor 
of  the  man  who,  with  a  small  garrison,  was  left  in  command. 
The  next  stop  made  by  the  party  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  which  was  the  extreme  limit  of  former  discover- 
ies. Here  he  tarried  several  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  a 
village  of  the  Tensas  Indians,  where  he  displayed  the  emblem 
of  Christianity  to  the  admiring  natives.  This  village  was  upon 
the  banks  of  a  lake,  some  distance  back  from  the  river,  and 
was  probably  the  same  now  known  as  "  Lake  Providence,** 
from  which  the  Tensas  River  has  its  source.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  Indians ;  and, 
consequently,  remained  several  days  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  them.  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage  down,  and  visited 
each  of  the  tribes  on  the  banks  as  he  passed.  On  the  27th  of 
March  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Here,  likewise, 
he  made  a  short  stay,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  reached  this 
destination  on  the  7th  of  April,  after  a  tedious  voyage  among 
unknown  tribes  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  below  the 
Illinois.  By  occasional  accessions  of  French  and  Indians,  the 
party  now  amounted  to  nearly  sixty  persons ;  some  were  en- 
gaged in  providing  for  their  comfort  and  sustenance ;  and 
others,  with  La  Salle,  were  engaged  for  several  days  in  ex- 
ploring the  inlets  and  sea-marshes  along  the  coast,  and  in 
making  other  necessary  observations.  La  Salle  then  ascended 
the  river  with  his  party  until  firm  land  was  found,  where  he 
determined  to  tarry  some  days  until  his  men  could  refresh  them- 
selves after  their  toilsome  voyage.     A  few  days  served  to  re- 
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vive  the  hardy  pioneers,  when  they  prepared  to  cdebrate  the 
glory  of  France  in  the  possession  of  the  newly-disCovered  provw 
ince.  La  Salle  took  formal  possession  of  tiie  country,  planted 
the  arms  of  France,  erected  the  cross,  and  calling  the  country 
^  Louisiana,"  in  honor  of  the  King  of  France,  he  closed  the  cer- 
emony with  a  display  of  the  solenm  and  imposing  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  France  and  Christianity  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  hand  in  hand«* 

*  flee  Mtttin'i  LoaiBiMia,  vol.  L,  p.  100, 101. 

The  following  iiMKniptioii  and  procU  verbal  are  copied  hj  Mr.  Bp'axki  fitMH  a  Wk  te 
the  Department  of  Marine,  at  Paria,  vis. : 
"A  cohmM  iraa  erected,  and  tiie  anna  of  France  were  affixed  wiA  tfaia  Imcriptian: 

*x.ouisi;BaBAin>, 

BOI  DB  VRAHCB  BT  HATAJlRt,  REOBB ; 
LB  HBtriBMB  AVRIL,  1682.'  " 

The  following  Ceremonial  were  tiien  petfonned,  via. : 

''The  whole  party,  anddr  «ma,  chanted  the  Tt  Dtum^  die  Sxaudiat,  tiie  JDomime 
BoiUmm  fae  Regem ;  and  then,  after  a  aalote  of  fire-amij,  and  criei  of  Vive  le  roi,  the 
oolamn  waa  erected  by  M.  de  la  Salle,  who^  itanding  near  it,  ikid  with  a  loud  Toiee  ih 
French,  '  In  the  name  of  the  moat  high,  mighty,  invindble,  and  Tictortooa  prince,  Loeif 
the  €hea^  faj  the  gnoe  of  God  Ung  of  France  and  Nrnvarre,  fiNVteendi  of  that  name, 
thia  ninth  day  of  ApHI,  one  thonaand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two^  1,  in  virfne  of  the 
ccnmniaaion  of  hia  majetty,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  whidi  may  Vie  aeea  fay  aH 
Whom  it  may  concern,  have  takeiv  aad  do  now  take,  in  the  nalne  of  hia  m^aty,  and 
Of  hit  aneceaaora  to  the  crown,  poaseaiion  of  thia  coontry  of  Loaiaiana,  die  aeaa,  harbon, 
porta,  ba3ra,  adjacent  atraita,  and  all  the  nationa,  peoplea,  proWncea,  cittea,  towna,  y3- 
lagea,  minea,  minenda,  fiaheriea,  atifeama,  mid  riven  oompriaed  in  the  estant  of  aaid 
Xoniaiana,  firom  the  month  of  the  great  Rtrer  Bt  Lonia.  on  the  eaatem  aide,  other- 
wtie  called  Ohio^  Alighib,  Sipor6,  or  ChacWtgonA,  and  diia  with  the  cooaeut  of  tlie 
Chonanona,  Chickachaa,  and  other  people  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  we  hare  mnde 
nlttanoe ;  aa  alao  along  tlie  River  Colbert,  or  Miaaiaaippi,  and  riinera  which  diacfaaige 
Ihemaelvea  therein^  from  its  aonrce  beyond  the  country  of  the  Kiona  or  Kadoneaaiooa, 
and  thia  with  their  oonaent,  and  with  the  conaent  of  the  Motanteea,  Hinoii,  Meaigasneaa, 
Coioaa,  and  Natohes,  wfakh  are  the  moat  conaiderable  nationa  dwelling  thezmn^  wiA 
whoin  we  alao  have  made  allianee,  either  by  omaelvea,  or  by  odiera  in  oor  behalf  aa 
far  aa  its  month  at  die  Sea  or  Oolf  of  Mexico,  aboat  the  twentynievdtidi  degree  df  dkb 
elevation  of  the  North  Pole,  and  abo  to  the  aMath  of  the  Biver  of  PafaniB ;  upon  the  aa- 
•nraaee  wUefa  we  have  received  from  all  th^ae  nationa,  that  we  are  the  firat  Bniopeaaa 
who  have  deacended  or  aaoended  the  aaid  Biver  Colbert,  hereby  proteatmg  againat  aB 
those  who  may  in  fattire  undertake  to  invade  any  or  tSl  tfaeae  countries,  people,  or  landb 
Above  deacribed,  to  the  pr^udice  of  the  right  of  Ins  majesty,  aoqoired  by  the  ooaaeajt 
of  the  nations  herein  named.  Of  whidi,  and  of  all  that  can  be  ceded,  I  hereby  take  to 
witness  those  who  hear  me,  and  demand  the  act  of  the  n6ta^  aa  required  by  law.' 

"  To  which  the  whole  aaaembly  reaponded  with  ahonta  of  Vitt  l6  rt%  and  wilb  aalulaa 
of  flre«anBB.  Moreover,  die  EQeur  de  la  Salle  cauaed  to  be  buied  at  the  fiiot  of  the  tree 
to  which  the  croas  waa  attached,  a  leaden  plate  with  the  anna  of  France,  and  die  fofiow* 
Sng  Latin  inscription: 

'«.ODovicoa  KAcmni  RBeirAt, 

90NO  APMLlK  010  IOC  tBZXII. 

ROBBRTVa  OAVALIBB,  CVM  DOKIKO  OB  TOlfTI,  LBGATO,  R.  P.  ZBHOBIO  MEMBBB,  KB- 
COLLBCTO,  BT  VIOIim  OALLI5,  PBIMIS  HOC  rLtVm,  ZNDB  AB  XLLINBORVM  PAOO  BITAV; 
lOAVIT,  BJVSqVB  08TIVM  FBCIT  FKRTlVM,  ffOBO  APRlLtS,  AVIIO  010  IdC  LXXXtl.' " 
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La  SaUe  descended  the  Mississippi,  and  his  sagacious  eye, 
as  he  floated  on  its  flood,  when  he  formed  a  cabin  on  the  first 
Chickas4  blufi*,  as  he  raised  the  cross  on  the  bank  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  as  he  planted  the  arms  of  France  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  beheld  the  future  affluence  of  emigrants ;  he  heard 
in  the  distance  the  footsteps  of  the  advancing  multitude  that 
were  coming  to  take  possession  of  the  valley.* 

At  length.  La  Salle  and  his  party  began  to  ascend  the  river 
on  their  return  to  the  Illinois  country.  Advancing  slowly 
against  the  strong  current  of  the  Mississippi,  they  made  land  in 
the  Natchez  country,  where  they  tarried  several  days ;  but, 
having  discovered  a  treacherous  design  among  the  Natchez 
Indians  for  cutting  ofi'the  whole  party,  La  Salle  determined 
to  proceed  without  further  delay.  Their  next  tarry  was  in  the 
country  of  their  old  friends,  the  Tensas  Indians,  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  above  the  Natchez  villages.  Here  they  were 
again  hospitably  received,  and  bountifully  supplied  with  such 
provisions  and  comforts  as  the  Indians  could  give.  On  the 
I2th  of  May  they  resumed  their  voyage,  and  proceeded  to 
Fort  Prud'homme,  among  the  Chickasas.  Here  La  Salle  was 
taken  sick ;  and,  being  unable  to  travel,  he  remained  nearly 
two  months  with  his  party,  after  having  dispatched  the  Chev- 
alier de  Tonti  with  twenty  men,  including  Indians,  to  announce 
his  success  to  the  posts  upon  the  Illinois,  and  to  take  command 
of  the  forts  and  settlements  until  his  return. 

The  whole  ceremony  wu  witnewed  by  altendftnti,  and  certified  in  a  proems  verbal, 
which  concludes  in  the  following  words,  viz. : 

"  After  which  the  Bieor  de  la  Balle  said,  that  hie  majesty,  as  eldest  son  of  the  Chnrcb, 
wocdd  annex  no  csmsfiry  to  his  crown  witbont  making  it  his  chief  care  to  establish  the 
Christian  religion  therein,  and  that  its  symbol  must  now  be  planted;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  at  once  by  erecting  a  cross,  before  which  the  VexiUa  and  die  Domine 
SiUvumfae  Kegem  were  song.  Whereapon  the  ceremony  was  oondaded  with  cries  cf 
Vweleroi. 

"  Of  all  and  every  of  the  above,  the  said  Sieor  de  la  Salle  having  reqiiired  of  us  an 
instrament,  we  have  delivered  to  him  the  same,  signed  by  us,  and  by  the  midersigned 
witnesses,  this  ninth  day  of  April,  one  tiioosand  six  handred  and  eighty-two. 

"  La  Metai&x,  Notary. 
"  Dx  LA  Salle.  Pizre  You. 

P.  Zenobx,  Reoottit  HUsionary.  ^illes  Meuckbt. 

HxiTRT  DE  Tdnti.  Jeah  Micbel,  Swgeon 

Francois  de  Boisrondbt.  Jea.v  Mas. 

Jean  Bourdon.  Jean  Dulionon. 

SlEUR  D'AUTRAT.  NICHOLAS  DE  LA  SaLLX." 

Jacques  Caucbois. 

See  6paM$  Lift  cf  ha  Saile,  p.  199,  800. 
*  Bancroft's  U.  States,  vol.  iii,  168,  and  Martin's  Looisiana,  vol  i.,  p.  104. 

Vol.  I. — K 
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At  length  La  Salle,  haviBg  recovered  bis  heaklu  set  out  upon 
his  upward  voyage,  aad  reaebed  the  Iltinois  country  near  the 
last  of  September.  Father  Zenob6  was  seat  to  France  with 
dispatches  Syr  the  king,  and  to  represent  the  vaet  importance 
which  would  accrue  to  France  by  peopling  the  immense  coun* 
try  of  Louisiana  with  Frenchmen ;  to  report  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  virgiji  plains  and  vaUeys,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  great  West,  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Grealor, 
deemed  by  all  not  unlike  the  ^  garden  of  paradise/' 

[A.D.  1688.}  Several  months  were  spent  by  La  SaUe  m 
organizing  his  trading-posts,  in  providing  for  their  future  op- 
erations, in  selecting  his  agents^  and  visiting  the  principal  tribcKS. 
This  at  I^&gth  having  been,  accomplished,  he  gave  the  chief 
c<mtrol  of  the  Illin<H6  country  to  the  Chevalieir  de  Tonti,  as 
commandant  of  "  Fort  St.  Louis,"  and  superintendent  of  the 
whole  trade  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  during  his  absence  cm  a 
visit  to  Fort  Frontenac,  for  the  purpose  of  siq)plying  his  estab- 
lishments  for  the  faXl  and  winter  trade. 

Father  Zenob^  was  still  in  Paris ;  and  the  enemies  of  La 
Salle,  jealous  of  his  enterprise  and  his  growing  &me,  had  sought 
to  prejudice  the  minister  against  the  importance  of  his  dis* 
coveries.  He  had  been  represented  as  ^  an  ambittous,  plotting, 
restless  character,  full  of  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement.** 
Similar  representations  were  made  by  Le  Ferre  de  la  Barr^, 
governor  of  Canada,  in  his  official  dispatches.  Zenob^  did 
not  fail  to  expose  the  groimds  of  opposition  to  La  SaUe.*  But 
the  Sieur  resolved  in  person  to  appear  before  the  minister  in 
Paris,  and  to  develop  fully  his  discoveries  and  his  plans  of  col 
onization  to  the  king. 

Accordingly,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1683,  he  set  sail  from 
Quebec  for  France,  with  vast  schemes  to  be  laid  before  the 
ministry  for  the  colonization  of  Louisiana.  But  his  enemies 
were  not  idle  in  their  efforts  to  frustrate  his  plans.  Yet  Father 
Zenob6  and  the  Count  de  Frontenac  were  in  Paris,  with  all 
their  influence  in  his  favor ;  and  the  minister,  Seignelay,  son  of 
Colbert,  was  inclined  to  enter  heartily  into  all  his  plans. 

La  Salle  arrived  in  Paris  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
hastened  to  present  his  claims  to  the  minister's  attention.  Af- 
ter great  delays  and  obstacles,  he  at  length  met  with  a  favora- 

*  See  Soathem  Oiuuteiiy  Beviewjof  Cheilettan,  &  C,  No.  ziiL,  Jamiaiy  7tb,  1849^ 
p*  90-v8. 
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ble  reception  at  court  The  ministers  became  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and  of  the  energy  of  his  char- 
acter in  extending  their  American  possessions.  Much  atten- 
tion was  therefore  shown  him  at  court,  and  at  length  his  fJan 
of  settling  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  St  Louis,  or  Mississippi 
River,  was  approved. 

[A.D.  1684.}  More  than  six  months  were  spent  in  France 
In  preparations  for  conducting  a  suitable  colony  for  the  occu* 
pancy  of  Louisiana ;  and  under  the  countenance  of  the  crown, 
adventurers  readily  joined  the  contemplated  enterprise.  The 
government  had  resolved  to  supply  the  colonists  with  imple* 
meats  and  provisidns,  and  to  afford  them  safe  transports  free 
of  expense,  together  with  a  detachment  of  troops  for  their  pro* 
tectioD.* 

By  the  34th  of  July,  16S4,  La  Salle,  having  collected  togeth- 
er his  colony  of  adventurers,  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Rochelle 
in  company  with  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen.  For  the  con- 
veyance of  the  colony  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  gov- 
ernment had  ftHmished  four  vessels,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Beaujeu,  a  man  of  an  imperious  and  stubborn  disposition. 

The  whole  colony  which  embarked  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
under  the  superintendence  of  La  Salle,  for  the  occupsmcy  of 
Louisiana,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  of  all 
ranks  and  ages.  Among  them  were  one  hundred  soldiers,  un- 
der the  command  of  M.  Joutel ;  thirty  volunteers*  including  the 
young  Cavalier,  and  the  rash  and  passionate  Moranget,  neph- 
ews of  La  Salle  ;  six  ecclesiastics,  including  a  brother  of  La 
SaUe ;  twenty  femilies,  including  young  women,  liberally  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  money ; 
and  also  a  number  of  mechanics  of  various  arts,  who  had  em- 
barked their  foi-tunes  in  the  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  physical  strength  of  the  colony  which  was  to 
plant  the  standard  of  France  and  Christianity  in  the  newly-dis- 
covered province  of  Louisiana ;  but  the  moral  worth  of  the 
colony  was  strangely  complicated.  The  mechanics  were  poor 
workmen,  ill  versed  in  their  art ;  the  soldiers,  though  under 
Joutel,  a  man  of  courage  and  truth,  and  afterward  the  historian 
of  the  enterprise,  were  themselves  spiritless  vagabonds,  with- 
out discipline  and  without  experience ;  the  volunteers  were 
restless,  with  indefinite  expectations ;  and,  most  of  all,  Beaujeu, 

*  Bancroft'fHiftortlieV.BlMtai^voLiiL,  p.16e. 
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the  naval  commander,  was  deficient  in  judgment,  envious,  selA 
willed,  and  foolishly  proud.* 

Early  in  the  voyage,  a  variance  sprung  up  between  the  na- 
val commander  and  La  Salle.  This  was  only  the  beginning 
of  continual  differences  between  these  two  men ;  and  in  every 
instance  on  record  the  judgment  of  La  Salle  was  right. 

After  a  long  voyage,  with  tedious  calms,  the  little  fleet  ar- 
rived in  the  West  India  Seas.  Before  they  reached  Hispaniola, 
they  were  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  Spanish  privateers  cap- 
tured one  of  their  vessels.  The  fleet  remained  several  weeks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing further  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  for  gaining  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  River. 
Its  longitude  was  unknown  to  the  mariners,  and  its  direction 
from  Hispaniola  was  uncertain.  While  at  Hispaniola,  La 
Salle  was  delayed  and  cruelly  frustrated  by  the  perverseness 
of  Beaujeu,  and  many  of  the  colonists  sickened  and  died  firom 
exposure  to  the  climate.  But  disappointment,  grief,  and  intem- 
perance were  strong  predisposing  causes,  and  La  Salle  already 
saw  the  shadow  of  hi^  coming  misfortunes.  The  fleet  sailed 
at  length  from  St.  Domingo,  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  for  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  lOtb  of  January,  the  fleet  must  have  been 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  La  Salle  thought  not, 
and  they  sailed  westward.  Presently,  perceiving  his  error.  La 
Salle  desired  to  return ;  but  Beaujeu  refused,  and  thus  they 
sailed  westward,  and  still  to  the  west,  till  they  reached  the 
Bay  of  Matagorda,  which  proved  to  be  seven  degrees,  or  more 
than  four  hundred  miles,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1685.]  At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  land,  at  the 
distance  of  six  leagues.  The  coast  was  unknown,  and  none 
could  ascertain  the  longitude ;  the  latitude  was  29°  10'  north, 
but  whether  east  or  west  of  the  Mississippi,  none  could  tell.  La 
Salle  persisted  that  the  river  was  far  to  the  east  of  them.  Sooq 
after,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  one  vessel,  with  a 
large  supply  of  provisions,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  ammu- 
nition, was  wrecked  and  lost.  All  were  anxious  and  distress- 
ed; but,M.  Beaujeu,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  had  differed 
with  La  Salle  on  the  voyage ;  both  were  imperious  and  un- 
yielding, and  the  breach  had  widened  daily.  The  naval  com- 
mander had  conducted  the  colony  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 

*  Baacrofti  voL  iii,  p.  169.    Bee,  ^iao,  MartiB,  voL  i,  p.  104. 
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Gulf,  and  refusing  to  be  longer  delayed  after  his  duty  had  been 
performed,  he  resolved  to  return  to  France,  and  to  leave  La 
Salle  to  locate  his  colony,  and  to  discover  his  great  river.  Im- 
patient and  resentful,  he  caused  the  little  colony  to  be  landed 
at  the  first  convenient  harbor,  and  set  sail  for  Europe,  leaving 
the  wretched  colony,  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  souls, 
destitute  and  helpless,  in  an  unknown  and  savage  wilderness, 
huddled  together  in  a  rude  fort  made  of  the  fragments  of  their 
wrecked  vessel. 

Tlje  bay  near  which  they  were  left  proved  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  present  Bay  of  Matagorda,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  near  eight  hundred  miles,  by  the  indentations  of  the 
coast,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

For  weeks  La  Salle  continued  to  search  for  the  hidden  riv- 
er, by  coasting  along  the  shore  east  and  west,  and  by  expedi- 
tions by  land  for  the  same  object  In  the  mean  time,  his  col- 
ony remained  encamped  near  the  Matagorda  Bay.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  the  Indians  began  to  exhibit  a  hostile  attitude, 
and  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  At  length,  late 
in  April,  he  moved  fifteen  miles  further  up  the  river,  where  a 
rude  fort  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
Indian  massacre,  and  here  they  opened  a  field  and  a  garden 
for  com,  beans,  and  vegetables.  This  settlement  and  fort  were 
called  **  St.  Louis,"  and  comprised  the  first  French  settlement 
in  Texas. 

Here  La  Salle  planted  the  arms  of  France,  erected  the  cross, 
and  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his 
king.  This  settlement  of  the  country,  thus  formally  occupied, 
made  Texas  a  portion  of  Louisiana,*  smd  gave  to  France  a 
claim  which  had  never  been  relinquished  when  Louisiana  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  afterward. 

Having  secured -his  little  colony  from  savage  massacre,  he 
began  to  extend  his  explorations  in  search  of  the  Mississippi 
Parties  were  dispatched  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west, 
in  hopes  of  gaimng  some  intelligence  of  the  river.  La  Salle 
at  length  set  out  himself  to  seek  the  Mississippi,  in  canoes,  with 
an  ample  crew ;  but  after  an  absence  of  four  months,  and  hav* 
ing  explored  the  coast  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  he  re* 
turned  to  his  colony  with  the  remnant  of  his  detachment,  un- 

*  Dvby'i  Looiiitna,  p.  16. 
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Mccessfulf  himself  in  rags*  and  having  lost  thirteen  men  in  the 
expedition.*  Yet  ^  his  presence  was  sufficient  to  inspire  hope 
in  the  desponding  colony,  and  he  continued  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  discover  the  river,  which  he  still  believed  to  be 
east  of  them. 

[A.D.  I6B9.]  The  colony  had  been  on  the  Colorado  more 
than  a  year,  and  La  Salle  determined  to  seek  the  Spanish  set* 
tlements  of  Northern  Mexico.  For  this  purpose,  ''in  April, 
1666,  he  plunged  into  the  wilderness  with  twenty  companions^ 
hured  by  the  brilliant  fiction  of  the  rich  nunes  of  St  Barbjs,  the 
£1  Dorado  of  Northern  Mexico.  Here,  among  the  Cents  In- 
dians, he  obtained  five  horses,  and  supplies  of  maize  and  beans. 
He  found  no  mines,  but  a  country  unsurpassed  for  beauty  of 
climate  and  exuberant  fertility.'* 

'^  On  his  return,  he  heard  of  the  wreck  of  the  little  barque 
which  had  remained  with  the  colony,  tuul  he  heard  it  onmoved. 
Heaven  and  man  seemed  his  enemies,  and  with  the  giant  ener* 
gy  of  an  indomitable  will,  having  lost  his  hopes  of  fortune,  his 
hopes  of  fame,  with  his  colony  diminished  to  about  forty  souls, 
among  whom  discontent  had  given  birth  to  plans  of  crime,  with 
no  European  nearer  than  the  River  Panuco,  no  French  nearer 
than  the  Ulinois,  he  resolved  to  travel  on  foot  to  his  country* 
men  at  the  North,  and  to  return  from  Canada  to  renew  his  col« 
ony  in  Texas.t 

The  colony  began  to  sufier ;  the  depredations  and  hostility 
of  the  Indians  had  f^-evented  the  advantages  which  they  had 
hoped  from  their  little  crop,  and  they  sufiTered  for  fi)od.  The 
summer  was  past,  and  the  winter  was  not  remote,  and  La  Salle 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  the  Illinois  country. 
From  the  Indians  he  had  learned  that  the  Spanish  settlements 
of  Western  Mexico  were  within  four  or  five  hundred  miles  on 
the  west.  This  convinced  him  that  he  was  certainly  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  yet  he  dared  not  make  their  situation  known  to 
the  Mexican  authorities,  for  France  and  Spain  were  now  at 
war :  his  only  alternative  was  to  seek  the  Illinois  country. 

Having  made  preparation  to  search  for  this  remote  region,  he 
set  out  with  a  party  of  twenty  men,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
October*  He  proceeded  in  a  general  northeast  direction  about 
four  hundred  miles,  through  unknown  lands,  and  tribes  speak- 
ing a  strange  language.    Having  proceeded  thus  &r,  he  was 

*  Ifaitin't  Lcrauiiaa,  toL  U  p.  106^110.         t  BaoORDft'i  U.  Btatei,  voL  iii,  p.  17a 
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taken  sick,  his  provisions  and  aknmunitioa  began  to  fail,  and  he 
wc»  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  fort  on  the  Colorado. 
During  the  ^vjater  following,  he  was  iadefatigabie  in  supplying 
his  colony  with  every  requisite  afforded  by  the  country,  and 
m  placing  it  in  the  best  condition  to  make  a  good  and  plenti&I 
crop  the  ensuing  springs  But  time  passed  off  slowly,  imder 
gloomy  apprehensions. 

[A.D.  1687.]  La  Salle  at  length  became  impatient,  vexed, 
harassed,  and  discouraged.  Small  incidents  vexed  him  mudi ; 
his  men  became  impatient  and  censorious  upon  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  all  their  misfortunes ;  and  he,  in  turn,  became  harsh  and 
severe  to  his  men.  They  had  been  compelled  with  turn,  in  his 
onaTaiting  searches,  to  encounter  the  marshes,  the  bayous, 
swollen  creeks,  and  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  western  Texas. 
They  had  been  in  this  unknown  region,  fer  more  than  two 
years ;  many  of  their  number  had  died,  having  suffered  much 
finom  the  dimate,  and  other  privations  incident  to  their  condi- 
tion ;  others  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  until  the  colony  Was 
reduced  to  less  than  forty  persons.*  - 

The  remainder  had  become  desperale  in  the  hopelessneseof 
their  condition,  when  La  Salle  at  last,  in  January,  determined, 
as  a  last  effort,  again  to  seek  relief  from  the  Illinois  settle-* 
ments,  toward  the  northeast,  or  from  France  herself.  With 
this  determination*  he  set  out  early  m  March  upon  the  perilous 
pumeyt  accompanied  by  sixteen  men,  provided  with  wild  hor« 
ses  obtained  &i>m  the  Cenis  Indians  for  their  baggage^  clothed 
in  skins,  and  in  shoes  made  of  green  bufihlo  hides«  Thus 
equipped,  the  party  set  out,  through  wide  prairies  and  woods, 
Mbwing  the  buffalo  paths  for  roads,  confiding  in  the  courage 
of  their  leader,  and  hoping  to  win  favor  with  the  savages^ 
The  remnant  of  the  colony,  including  twenty  man^  were  to 
remain  at  Fort  St  Louis,  and  await  their  retom. 

They  had  i»-oceeded  probably  three  hundred  miles,  and  wer% 
upon  some  of  the  western  branches  of  the  Trinity,  when  they 
encamped  to  recruit  their  exhausted  frames  and  to  procure 
game  for  their  sustenance  in  the  progress  of  their  journey. 
Dissatisfigiction  and  jealousy  among  bis  companions  finally  ri- 
pened into  mutiny.  Two  men  upon  a  hunting  excursipn  mur- 
dered Moranget,  the  nephew  of  La  Salle;  and  three  days  af- 

^  •  SMiaMOomorLdSille'B  oolony  majbe  •eaninStoddtrt's  SkatdiM  of  LonkiAn^ 
p.  90-33. 
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ter,  when  La  Salle,  led  by  the  hovering  of  the  vultures,  was  in 
search  of  his  missing  nephew's  murdered  body,  concealed  in  the 
grass,  he  fell  without  uttering  a  word,  shot  dead  by  Dehault, 
one  of  his  men,  who  was  skulking  in  the  high  grass.  The 
^ong-suppressed  feelings  of  revenge  and  mutiny  in  one  of  the 
conspirators,  Leotat  the  surgeon,  gave  vent  in  the  expression, 
as  La  Salle  fell,  '*  You  are  down  now,  grand  bashaw !  you  are 
down  now  I''  and  they  proceeded  to  despoil  his  body,  which 
was  left  naked  upon  the  prairie  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

Thus  perished  the  Chevalier  la  Salle,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising, indefatigable,  and  persevering  of  all  the  early  ex* 
plorers  of  the  Continent  of  America.  He  was  a  man  whom  no 
misfortune  could  daunt  and  no  terror  could  alarm,  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Yet,  to 
the  sorrow  of  France,  and  the  everlasting  ignominy  of  the  un- 
feeling and  treacherous  Beaujeu,  he  was  compelled  to  die  a 
murdered  exile,  after  suffering  in  mental  anxiety  and  in  physi* 
cal  toil  more  than  a  thousand  deaths. 

The  murderers  themselves  soon  after  met  their  fate  from  the 
hands  of  their  companions.  Joutel,  with  the  surviving  nephew 
of  La  Salle,  and  others,  in  all  but  seven,  obtained  a  guide  for 
the  Arkansas,  and,  proceeding  in  a  northeastern  direction,  they 
came  upon  a  French  post,  erected  by  De  Tonti,*  where  a  hut 
was  tenanted  by  two  Frenchmen,  near  the  present  post  of  Ar- 
kansas, sixty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  weary  pilgrims 
some  time  afterward  reached  the  Illinois,  there  content  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  after  a  delay  of  four 
months,  they  set  out  for  Quebec,  to  report  the  disasters  of  the 
colony.  On  the  ninth  of  October,  1687,  about  seven  months 
after  the  death  of  Lar  Salle,  they  arrived  at  Quebec. 

The  remnant  of  the  colony  left  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard 
either  died  of  famine  and  disease,  or  were  taken  captive  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians.    They  were  never  heard  of  afterward.* 

*  Thu  party,  aooordiag  to  other  authorities,  oooaiated  of  Joote^  CaTalier,  brother  of 
La  Salle,  !Fadier  Athanasioa,  and  seyen  otbera.  Tbey  made  their  way  northward,  and 
reached  the  oountry  of  the  Naaaonitea  or  NaMOmana,  high  up  Bed  BlTer.  Further  on 
they  hand  the  Cenia  or  Ceneaiana,  who  fomiched  them  with  horaea  and  g«idea  to  tfad 
Arkanaaa.  Among  the  Cenia  tiiey  were  joined  by  four  Frenchmen  who  had  deaerted 
the  year  before,  and  had  eacaped  to  the  Indiana.  See  a  foil  acooont  given  in  Stoddarf  i 
Sketchea  of  Looiaiana,  p.  22, 5S3. 

t  Btoddart,  following  tiie  authority  of  a  manuacript  of  La  Harpe,  aaya  the  remnani 
of  thia  colony  waa  aeixed  by  Spaniah  croisera  in  1689,  and  by  tiiem  canied  to  Meadoo 
Thia  ia  probably  the  trath.~^ketchea  of  Louisiana,  p.  24. 
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The  Chevalier  De  Tonti,  having  heard  of  La  Salle's  arrival 
in  the  West  Indies,  on  his  voyage  for  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippiy  had  descended  by  way  of  the  Illinois  with  a  detachment 
of  men  and  supjrfies,  to  meet  the  colony.  But  "whexk  he  reached 
the  mduth  of  the  river,  he  found  no  trace  of  La  Salle  or  his 
colony.  After  an  anxious,  long,  and  vain  search  for  his  friend, 
he  returned  to  the  Illinois^  and  thence  to  Fort  Frontenac. 

[A.D.  1669.]  In  1689,  the  Mexican  authorities,  having  heard 
of  the  French  colony  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  sent  a  detach* 
ment  of  troops,  under  Don  Alonzo  de  Leon,  to  search  for  them ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  site  of  "  Fort  St.  Louis,"  no  white 
man  was  found.  Having  heard  that  the  French  had  retired  to 
the  country  of  the  Assinais  Indians,  near  Red  River,  Don 
Alonzo  proceeded  toward  the  Assinais  towns^  where  he  was 
courteously  received  by  the  natives,  but  the  French  were  not 
to  be  found ;  and^  after  a  delay  of  some  days,  enjoying  the  hos« 
pitality  of  the  Indians,  he  set  Out  on  his  return,  having  desig- 
nated this  part  of  the  country  *•  Texas,"  or  friends.  Thirty 
years  afterward,  the  Spaniards  sent  missionaries  to  this  portion 
of  the  country,  where  they  at  subsequent  periods  established 
military  posts,  or  presidioSf  around  which  grew  up  the  first 
Spanish  settlements  in  Texas;* 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  of  the  French  to  settle  the  re-^ 
gions  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  same  fortune  attended 
all  the  first  European  settlements  in  North  America,  until  they 
began  to  be  sufllicientty  numerous  and  powerful  to  withstand 
the  natives  and  the  climate*  From  the  death  of  La  Salle  the 
whole  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  and  for  an  indefinite  extent  east  and  west,  was 
known  as  Louisiana,  and  the  river  itself  as  the  St.  Louis  River ; 
both  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France. 

The  further  prosecution  of  discoveries  on  the  Lower  Missis^ 
sipjn  was  interrupted,  until  the  year  1698,  by  the  harassing 
and  Uoody  war  kept  up  against  the  province  of  Canada  from 
1689  to  1696,  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  the  British  coloniesf 
of  New  England  and  New  York. 

But  the  occupation  of  the  Illinois  never  was  discontinued 
from  the  time  La  Salle  returned  from  Frontenac,  in  168L 
Joutel  found  a  garrison  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois,  in 
1687,  and  in  1689  La  Houtan  bears  testimony  that  it  still  con-* 

•  Maitin'i  LovifliaiM,  toL  Lrp.  IW,  137.  t  Idem,  p.  18S-136. 
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tinuecL  In  1796  a  public  document  pror^efl  its  existence ;  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  Ix)nis  XIY.  to  preserre  it  in  a  good  con- 
dition ;  and  when  Tonti,  in  1700»  again  descended  the  Missis* 
sippiy  he  was  attended  by  twenty  Canadianst  residents  on  the 
Illinois.* 

From  the  time  of  La  Salle's  departure  firom  France,  in  1684» 
with  his  colony,  for  the  Mississippi,  the  jeidousy  of  England 
had  been  awakened  against  the  extension  of  the  French  do- 
minion in  North  America ;  to  arrest  which,  the  usual  intrigue 
of  the  English  cabinet  was  put  in  operation. 

About  that  time,  the  English  began  to  excite  the  Iroquois 
tribes  of  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  French  settlements 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1687,  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  was 
using  every  exertion,  by  court  intrigue  and  diplomatic  negoti- 
ation, to  lull  the  French  court  and  the  prorince  of  Canada  into 
a  fatal  security.  It  affected  an  anxious  desire  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  neutral  friendship  and  peace  between  their  respect- 
ive  colonies,  while  the  Oovemor  of  New  York  was  secretly 
and  treacherously  intriguing  with  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  en- 
deavoring  to  excite  their  jealousy  and  hostility  against  the 
French  on  the  St  Lawrence.  He  endeavored  to  induce  them 
to  make  sudden  and  unexpected  attacks  and  incursions  against 
their  defenseless  settlements,  and  promised,  in  that  case,  not  to 
desert  his  red  allies  in  any  event 

New  France  was  a  feeble  colony  in  the  midst  of  hostile  sav- 
ages. The  actual  French  settlements,  as  yet,  had  not  ext^id* 
ed  upon  the  lakes.  ^  West  of  Montreal,  the  principal  French 
posts,  and  those  but  inconsiderable  ones,  were  at  Frontenac,  at 
Mackinaw,  and  on  the  Illinois.  At  Niagara  there  was  a  waver<» 
ing  purpose  of  maintaining  a  post,  but  no  permanent  occupation. 
So  weak  were  the  garrisons,  that  the  English  traders,  with  aa 
escort  of  Indians,  had  ventured  even  to  Mackinaw,  and,  by 
means  of  the  Senecas,  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  lakes.  In  self-defence,  French  diplomacy  had  attempted 
to  pei*vade  the  West,  and  concert  an  alliance  with  all  the  tribe! 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Mississippi.  The  traders  were  sum** 
moned  even  from  the  plains  of  the  Sioux ;  and  Tonti  and  the 
Illinois  were,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleghany,  to  pre* 
cipitate  themselves  on  the  Senecas,  while  the  French  should 
come  from  Montreal,  and  the  Ottawas  and  other  Algonquins, 

*  Btnoroft'i  Hist  of  dw  U.  Btatot,  ^oL  liL,  p.  Ita 
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under  Ducantaye,  the  Tigilant  conunander  at  Mackinaw,  should 
descend  firom  Michigan.  But  the  power  of  the  Ulinots  was 
broken ;  the  Hurons  and  Ottawfts  were  almost  ready  to  be- 
come the  allies  of  the  Senecas.  The  sayages  still  held  the 
keys  of  the  great  West ;  intercourse  existed  but  by  means  of 
the  forest  rangers,  who  penetrated  the  barren  heaths  around 
Hudson's  Bay,  the  morasses  of  the  northwest,  and  the  homes 
of  the  Sioux  and  Miamis — ^the  recesses  of  erery  forest  where 
there  was  an  Indian  with  skins  to  sell.  *God  alone  could  have 
saved  Canada  this  year,'  wrote  Denonviile  in  1688.  But  for 
the  missions  at  the  West,  Illinois  would  have  been  abandoned, 
the  fort  at  Mackinaw  lost,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  natives 
would  have  completed  the  ruin  of  New  France.'^*  Such  was 
the  danger  of  the  French  settlements  of  Canada  from  the  ho»» 
tilities  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  following  year  the  English  began  to  make  open  demon* 
stration  of  hostiUties  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  Acadie,  while  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  began  to  be  very  troublesome  in 
their  attacks  on  the  French  settlements  and  the  trade  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  whole  population  of  all  Canada  was  only 
1 1,249  souls,t  exposed  to  Indian  hostility  and  English  intrigue. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  following  year,  the  Count  de  Fron- 
tenae  was  appointed  governor-general  of  New  France.  DiiB- 
calties  were  increasing  between  the  two  courts,  and  warlike 
preparations  were  progressing  in  the  province  of  New  France. 
During  this  time  .the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  instigated  by 
their  English  neighbors  of  New  York,  had  been  preparing  a 
secret  expedition  against  the  upper  settlements  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. On  the  25th  of  August,  1689,  they  made  a  sudden,  un- 
expected, and  terrible  irruption,  with  fifteen  hundred  warriors, 
into  the  Island  of  Montreal.  The  whole  island  was  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword ;  all  the  settlements  were  destroyed ;  the 
town  and  fort  of  Montreal  were  taken ;  all  the  victims  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  were  butchered  with  unheard* 
of  cruelties. 

After  spreading  Mood,  horror,  and  consternation  in  every 
direction  until  October,  they  retired,  with  threats  that  not  one 
Frenchman  should  be  found  living  in  Canada  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  spring.  In  the  mean  time,  England  had  formally 
declared  war  against  France.    From  this  time,  the  war  against 

*  Bencroffg  U.  States,  ▼ol.  lii,  p.  178.       t  Maxtin'i  Lonkuma,  yoI.  U  P-  196-188. 
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New  France  was  waged  with  vigor  and  perseverance,  both 
by  England  and  the  Iroquois  tribes,  until  the  year  1696,  when 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  put  a  close  to  hostilities.  While  the 
English  fleets  and  troops  had  ravaged  all  the  province  on  the 
sea-board,  and  up  the  St  Lawrence  as  &r  as  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  the  Iroquois  allies  had  repeatedly  ravaged  the  up- 
per settlements,  yet  at  the  close  of  this  war  the  population  of 
Canada  had  increased  to  13,000  souls.* 

[ A.  D.  1 696.]  After  many  vacillations  relative  to  their  course 
of  policy  with  the  French,  the  Western  tribes  became  settled 
in  their  determination.  The  prudence  of  the  memorable  La 
Motte  Cadillac,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  at  Macki- 
naw, confirmed  the  friendship  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  a 
party  of  Ottawas,  Potawatamies,  and  Chippewfts  surprised  and 
routed  a  band  of  Iroquois,  returning  with  piles  of  beaver  and 
scalps  as  trophies. 

Soon  afterward,  Frontenac,  then  seventy-four  years  old,  con* 
ducted  an  invasion  against  the  Onohdagas  and  Oneidas.  He 
ravaged  their  country,  destroyed  the  com,  burned  their  vil- 
lages, and  caused  the  enemies  of  the  French  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  In  August  he  encamped  near  the  Salt  Springs,  upon 
the  site  of  SaHna.  Frontenac  refused  to  push  his  victorious 
arms  against  the  Cayugas ;  he  declined  to  risk  more,  as  if  un- 
certain of  the  result.  **  It  was  time  for  him  io  repose,"  and  the 
army  returned  to  Montreal.  He  had  humbled,  but  not  sub* 
dued,  the  Five  Nati<His,  and  left  them  to  suffer  from  a  famine. 
They  were  left  to  recover  their  lands  and  their  spirit,  having 
pushed  hostilities  so  far  that  no  negotiation  for  peace  was  like- 
ly to  succeed.t 

[A.D.  1697.]  So  soon  as  this  war  was  fairly  terminated, 
France  proceeded  to  occupy  and  settle  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, pushing  her  colonies  into  it  from  the  North  and  South 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  North  they  entered  from  Canada 
and  the  lakes,  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Rivers ;  at 
the  South  they  advanced  from  Mobile  Bay  and  River,  and 
through  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  Balize. 

*  Ifaitin't  Looiiiaaa,  vol.  i,  p.  137.  t  Baooroft'i  U.  States,  voL  in.,  p.  19L 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ADVANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  FROM  CANADA  UPON  THE 
UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  AND  OHIO  RIVERS,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
FRENCH  WAR. A.D.  1696  TO  1764. 

Mgitmenti  Bcttlementi  new  the  MiMionf,  tnd  La  Salle's  Tradinff-potti  on  Uie  lUi* 
noil. — ^At  Peoria. — Kaakackia. — Musianariei  yiait  the  Lower' MlisUiippi. — ^Detroit 
•ettled  in  1701,  by  La  Motte  Cadillac.  —  Peace  with  the  Iroquoii  and  Westerti 
Tribea. — Bngliah  Jealoncy. — Hostile  Fozea  hombled  in  1713.-— Settlements  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  from  1713  to  1790. — ^Aooession  of  Emigrants  from  Canada  and  Loa- 
isiana. — Renault  and  two  hundred  Miners  arriTO. — Trade  between  Uie  Illinois  and 
Mobile. — ^Agricoltore  in  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Conntries.-^Ohio  Biter  nnexploc" 
ed.— Fort  Chartrea  boilt  in  179%.— Villages  m  its  Vicinity.-Je8nita'  College  at 
Kaskaskia. — ^Advance  of  the  French  Soath  of  the  Niagara  Eiver. — On  ODtario  and 
Champlain. — Fort  Niagara  boilt  in  1796. — Crown  Point  in  1797.~Ticonderoga  in 
1731.— Tuscarawas  join  the  Fire  Nations.— Post  3t.  Vinoenf  s  erected  in  1735.— 
Presqne  Isle  in  174a — ^Agricnltore  of  the  Wabash  in  1746. — ^English  Jealousy. — Villa* 
ges  of  the  Illinois  Coontry  in  1751. — Popolaticm  of  Kaskaskia. — French  advance  to  the 
Bead  Waters  of  the  Alleghany  River  in  1753. — ^Forts  Le  Beni^  Venango,  Sandosky. 
—Ohio  Company  of  Virginia. — Gist  visits  the  Ohb  Region  as  Agent  of  the  Company 
in  1753. — ^English  Colonies  remonstrate  against  the  Advance  of  the  French. — Major 
Washington  Commissioner  to  Le  Beof — His  Mission  nnsnocessful. — Governor  Din- 
widdle nnises  the  People  of  Virginia  to  resist  the  French  on  the  Ohio. — Captain 
Trent  advances  to  the  Ohio  in  1754. — Lieutenant  Ward's  Detachment  captured  by 
the  French. — ^Fort  Duquesne  erected  by  the  French. — Colonel  Washington  march- 
es a  Detachment  to  the  Monongahela. — Captures  a  Detachment  under  M.  Jumenville, 
who  is  kiUed. — Colonel  Washington  surrenders  "Fort  Necessity"  to  the  French, 
and  retires  to  Fort  Cumberland. — ^French  Forbearance  and  Moderation. — ^Anival  of 
(General  Braddock  at  Alexandria. — Preparations  for  the  Capture  of  Fort  Duquesne. — 
General  Braddook  marches  from  Fort  Cumberiand  for  the  Ohio. — ^Falls  into  an  Am- 
buscade on  the  Monongahela,  and  utterly  defeated. — ^French  at  Duquesne  undis- 
turbed for  two  Years. — General  Forbes,  in  1758,  advances  to  the  Ohio. — Occupies 
Fort  Duquesne. — AU  Canada  falls  under  the  British  Arms. — ^France  relinquishes 
New  France  and  Louisiana,  by  the  TiBaties  of  1762  and  1763,  to  Spain  and  Great 
Britain. 

[A.D.  1696-1700.]  Thb  trading-posts  established  by  La 
Salloy  and  the  missions  south  and  southwest  of  Lake  Michigan, 
were  points  of  attraction  around  which  emigrants  and  adven- 
turers from  Canada  were  annually  collected,  until  each  be- 
came a  small  French  settlement.  The  frequent  visits  of  La 
Salle  among  the  Miami  Indians,  and  those  on  the  Illinois,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  further  intercourse  and  trade  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  glowing  descriptions  of  the  country  given  by 
bim  and  his  predecessors  had  been  such,  that  the  imaginations 
of  adventurers  were  filled  with  the  ideas  of  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise in  the  delightful  regions  of  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississip- 
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pi.    The  climate^  too,  was  said  to  be  comparatively  mild,  and 
the  forests  to  abound  in  the  choicest  products  of  fruits,  which 
yielded  a  spontaneous  supply.    Such  descriptions  served  as 
strong  temptations  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  cold  and  compara- 
lively  sterile  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes.     Ad- 
venturers continued  to  advance  from  the  older  settlements  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  to  the  more  fertile  and  temperate  region 
in  the  Far  West     Their  route  was  through  the  lakes  first  trav- 
ersed by  Marquette  in  1673,  and*  by  La  Salle  in  1679,  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's River  of  Michigan,  and  to  Chicago  Creek  of  Illinois. 
From  these  points  they  passed  over  the  dividing  ridge  to  the 
head  branches  of  the  Illinois,  the  Des  Pleins  on  the  west,  and 
the  Kankakee  on  the  east     There  were  still  living  many 
who  had  traversed  these  routes  with  La  Salle  in  the  various 
journeys  which  he  made  in  this  region ;  others  had  volunteered 
to  accompany  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti  in  his  fruitless  search 
for  the  unfortunate  La  Salle  and  his  colony,  which  had  been 
lost  in  Texas.     Some  of  these  still  lingered  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try in  the  capacity  of  settlers,  traders,  or  voyageurs.    The  route 
had  become  familiar,  and  civilized  communities  had  been  form- 
ed at  several  points  upon  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi.     Before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  '*  Old  Kaskaslda''  had  been 
founded  in  the  **  terrestrial  paradise,'^and  many  desired  to  leave 
Canada  to  enter  its  delightful  abodes.    Missionary  stations  had 
grown  into  regular  parishes.     They  had  been  formed  on  the 
niinois  as  high  as  Peoria  Lake,  and  Fathers  Gravier  and  Ma- 
rest  had  long  had  the  care  of  their  little  flock ;  and  up  to  the 
year  1705,  they  had  a  colony  of  converted  Indians  near  Lake 
Peoria,  who  shared  their  apostolic  care.    Nor  were  other 
points  west  and  south  of  the  Illinois  country  neglected.     Ras- 
kaskia  had  already  become  a  populous  and  happy  village,  and 
other  settlements  and  towns  were  rapidly  rising  into  note. 
Missionaries,  at  this  early  day,  had  penetrated  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  south  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Red  River.     Fathers 
Montigny  and  Davion  had  visited  the  Yazoo  and  Tansas  In- 
dians, and  had  established  a  missionary  station  near  the  prom- 
ontory of  Fort  Adams,  which  for  many  years  afterward  was 
known  as  "  La  Roche  h  Davion."    St.  Com6  had  likewise 
tablished  a  mission  among  the  Natchez  Indians.* 

*  Martm't  LoaUUai,  toL  U  P-  146-198. 
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Such  had  been  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Five  Nations  until 
this  time,  that  the  whole  region  south  of  the  lakes,  from  Fort 
Frontenac  to  Green  Bay»  was  a  savage  wilderness,  traversed 
only  by  a  few  hardy  traders  and  missionaries.  Not  a  French 
village  or  settlement  existed  south  of  the  great  lakes,  from  the 
St  Lawrence  to  the  lUinois  country  on  the  west  Yet  many  of 
the  Western  tribes  were  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  French  em- 
igrants, and  mutual  confidence  prevailed.  Amity  was  con* 
firmed  by  treaties  formally  made  with  the  principal  tribes.  In 
the  summer  of  the  year  1700,  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons  frt>m 
Mackinaw  assembled  at  Montreal ;  and  the  four  upper  nations 
of  the  Iroquois  ^  sent  deputies  to  Montreal  to  weep  for  the 
French  who  had  &llen  in  the  war.***  After  a  rapid  negotia- 
tion, peace  was  ratified  between  the  Iroquois  on  one  side,  and 
France  and  her  Western  allies  on  the  other.  **'  A  written  treaty 
was  made,  to  which  each  nation  placed  for  itself  a  symbol : 
the  Senecas  and  Onondagas  drew  a  spider ;  the  Cayugas,  a 
calunqil ;  the  Oneidas,  a  forked  stick ;  and  the  Mohawks,  a 
bear.**  It  was  declared,  also,  **  that  war  should  cease  between 
the  French  allies  and  the  Sioux ;  that  peace  should  reach  be- 

yond  the  Mississippl.^f 

Thus  did  France  open  the  way  for  the  peaceful  extension  of 
her  settlements  into  the  western  parts  of  Upper  Canada.  **  In 
the  summer  of  1701,  in  the  month  of  June,  De  la  Motte  Ca* 
dillac,  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  one  hundred  men,  took 
possession  of  the  site  of  Detroit,  and  formed  a  settlement**  on 
the  beautiful  river  of  the  lakes.  *•  The  country  on  the  Detroit 
River  and  Lake  St.  Clair  was  deemed  the  loveliest  in  Canap 
da.**  France  now  claimed  all  the  country  south  of  the  lakes, 
and  upon  all  the  streams  occupied  by  the  tribes  in  alliance 
with  her,  and  comprising  all  the  territory  drained  by  the  lakes 
snd  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  this  extensrive  region  was  called 
Canada,  or  New  France. 

The  jealousy  and  bigotry  of  England  never  slept  No  effort 
was  omitted  which  might  stir  up  hostilities  between  the  **  Five 
Nations'*  and  the  French  of  Canada.  New  York  claimed  all 
the  territory  south  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment looked  with  jealous  suspicion  upon  all  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  Indians  and  the  French  traders  or  mission- 
aries.    In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1700,  after  the  treaty  of 

*  Baacreft^iHiatorU.  StatefiToLlu.,  p.  199.  t  Idem,  p.  194. 
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Montreal  with  four  of  the  Iroquois  nations,  in  the  belief  that 
**  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  gave  to  France  its  only  power 
over  the  Five  Nations,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  a 
law  for  hanging  every  popish  priest  that  should  come  volun- 
tarily into  the  province."*  This  might  be  said  to  be  the  first 
act  of  legislative  intolerance  in  New  York. 

[A.D.  1705.]  The  elder  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil  was  now 
governor  of  Canada,  and  had  lost  no  opportunity  for  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York.  The  four 
Western  nations  south  of  Lake  Ontario  still  adhered  to  the 
French  interests.  The  Mohawks  and  some  Eastern  towns 
alone  were  under  British  influence. 

[A.D.  1712.]  Mutual  friendship  and  confidence  continued 
between  the  French  and  aU  the  Western  tribes ;  and  emigrants 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  continued  to  advance,  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  to  Detroit,  and  to  the  Illinois,  country.  ,  Towns  had 
grown  up  ne^r  the  missionary  stations  and  trading-posts :  **  Old 
Kaskaskia"  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  country.  As 
early  as  the  year  1712,  land-titles  were  issued  for  a  '*  common 
fielcF'  at  Kaskaskia ;  and  deeds  and  titles  came  in  use  to  des- 
ignate the  acquisitions  of  private  enterprise.  The  traders  had 
already  opened  a  commerce  in  skins  and  furs  with  the  remote 
port  of  Isle  Dauphin,  in  Mobile  Bay.  Intercourse  was  opened 
between  Quebec  of  the  North  and  the  infant  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana in  the  South ;  the  latter  being  a  dependence  of  Canada,  or 
New  France. 

[A.D.  1713.]  England,  in  1711,  had  declared  war  against 
France,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  restrict  her  pretensions  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Eastern  lakes.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast  war  had  been  waged,  with  alternate  success,  between  the 
colonies  of  New  England  and  of  New  France ;  and  each  were 
aided  by  their  savage  allies  respectively.  But  in  the  West, 
France  had  triumphed  over  Indian  hostility,  until  English  and 
Mohawk  emissaries  had  penetrated  to  the  Far  West,  to  excite 
the  restless  Algonquins  to  war  against  them.  With  none  of 
these  was  peace  more  uncertain  than  with  the  Ottogamies,  or 
Foxes,  *'  a  nation  passionate  and  untamable,  springing  into  new 
life  from  every  defeat,  and  although  reduced  in  the  number  of 
their  warriors,  yet  present  every  where,  by  their  ferocious 
enterprise  and  savage  daring."    It  was  not  until  the  year  1713 

*  BoaCroft'a  U.  Statei,  vol  iii.,  p.  194. 
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Ihal  they  were  finally  subdued.  Resdving  to  bum  Detroit, 
they  had  pitched  their  lodgii^s  near  the  fort,  which  M.  Dubu* 
iwoii,  with  but  twenty  Frenchiuen,  defended.  Aware  of  their 
intention,  he  summoned  his  Indian  allies  from  the  chase ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  May,  Ottawis  and  Hurcn^^  Potawatamiea 
and  one  branch  of  the  Sacks,  Illinois^  Menomonies,  and  even 
Osages  and  Missouris,  each  nation  witli  its  own  ensign^  came 
to  his  relieU  So  wide  waxi  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  West.  ^  Father,"  said  they,  "^  behold  thy  children  compass 
thee  around.  We  will,  if  need  be^  gladly  die  for  our  father  i 
only  take  care  of  our  wives  and  our  children,  and  spread  a 
little  grass  over  our  bodies,  to  protect  them  against  the  flies.'' 

^  The  warriors  of  the  Fox  nation,  far  from  destroying  De^- 
troit,  were  themselves  besieged,  and  at  last  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretiotu  Those  who  bore  arms  were  ruthlessly 
BMirdered ;  the  rest  were  distributed  among  the  confederates  as 
slaves,  to  be  saved  or  massacred  at  the  will  of  their  masters.''^ 

[A.D.  1719.]  Population  was  extendij^  from  Mobile  upon 
the  Mississippi ;  and  soon  after,  M.  Crozlit  received  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  ttade  in  Louisiana;  his  trading-posts  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Illinois  country,  and  trade  began  to  assume  the 
regulsur  channels  of  commerce.  Upder  the  Western  Company, 
soon  afterward,  Philippe  Francis  Renault,  ''director-general 
of  the  mines  of  Louisiana,"  with  two  hundred  miners  and  arti- 
ficers, arrived  in  the  Illinois  country.^  This  arrival  gave  a 
great  acces^on  to  the  French  populaticm,  and  introduced  many 
useful  mechanics  into  the  settlements.  Ulinoir  was  deemed  by 
the  company  to  be  a  region  of  mines  immensely  valuable,  which 
were  to  -enrich  the  capitalists  of  Europe. 

Fortunately,  the  hopes  of  the  company  concerning  the  valu- 
able products  of  the  mines  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  the  public  mind  was  directed  more  intensely  to  agriculture. 
Mines  there  were,  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  perhsips.  of  silver 
and  gold ;  but  they  were  reserved  for  a.  race  of  men  who  were 
to  live  a  century  after  the  dissolution  of  the  ciompany,  when 
monopolies  should  ceasa.  The  richest  mines  of  the  country,  at 
this  early  period,  were  found  in  the  prolific  and  inexhaustiUe 
soil,  which  was  free  to  the  industry  of  all  classes.  Thus  an 
overruling  Providence  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  country, 
which  was  to  become  the  granary  for  nations. 

*  Bancroft't  U.  BtatM,  yoL  ^,  p.  894. 
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fA.D.  1720.]  By  the  year  1T20,  a  lucrative  trade  had 
sprung  up  between  the  Illinois  country  and  the  province  of 
Lower  Iiouisiana.  Not  only  the  fiirs  and  peltries  of  the  Nortbi 
em  tribes,  but  the  grain,  flour,  and  other  agricultural  products 
of  the  Upp^r  Mississippi,  were  transported  down  the  river  to 
Mobile,  and  thence  i6  the  West  Indies  and  to  Europe ;  and  in 
return,  the  luxuries  and  refinements,  of  European  capitals  were 
carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia  Rivers.* 

Agriculture  had  been  early  introduced  around  the  missiona* 
ry  stations  upon  the  Illinois  and  at  **  Old  Kaskaskia,"  and  many 
of  the  grains  of  Europe  had  been  naturalized  to  the  climate* 
Wheat  had  been  found  to  succeed  well  as  a  staple  product. 
The  maize,  or  Indian  com,  was  in  its  native  soil.  The  culina* 
ry  vegetables  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  of  the  New,  yielded 
a  most  abundant  product.  The  forest  produced  the  native 
vine  in  great  profusion,  besides  many  luxuries  unknown  to 
Europe.  The  soil  was  productive  beyond  all  belief,  and  a 
moderate  toil  supplied  every  comfort,  and  richly  rewarded  the 
care  of  the  husbandman.  Compared  with  New  France,  the 
climate  was  mild  in  summer,  and  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter  unknown.  In  such  a  region,  should  we  wonder  if,  in 
their  peaceful  and  contented  villages,  with  all  the  charities 
of  Christianity  to  soften  the  ills  of  life,  they  should  have  deem* 
ed  this  region  a  **  terrestrial  paradise  ?" 

Nor  had  the  early  French  confined  their  discoveries  and 
settlem^its  to  the  Illinois  country.  As  early  as  the  year  1705, 
traders  and  hunters  had  penetrated  the  fertile  regidns  of  the 
Wabash ;  and  from  this  region,  at  this  early  date,  fifteen  thou- 
sand hides  and  skins  had  been  collected,  and  sent  to  Mobile 
for  the  European  market.  .  In  the  year  1716,  the  French  pop- 
ulation on  the  Wabash  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to 
constitute  an  important  settlement,  which  kept  up  a  lucrative 
trade  with  Mobile  by  means  of  traders  and  voyageurs.f  Nor 
was  the  route  from  Lake  Erie  unkpown.  For  many  years 
this  route  had  been  familiar  to  the  voyageurs  and  courriers  du 
hoiSf  who  ascended  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  by  the  St  Mary's 
branch,  and,  after  a  portage  of  three  leagues,  passed  the  sum- 
mit level,  and  floated  down  a  shallow  branch  of  the  Wabaslu 
In  the  year  1718  this  route  had  been  used  for  two  years ;%  for 
it  was  established  in  the  year  1716. 

*  Mvtin,  ToL  L,  p.  164-188.  t  Uem. 

%  Bancroft'i  U.  Sutei,  toL  iii.,  p.  948. 
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At  this  early  period  tbe  Ohio  River  was  comparatively  un- 
known,  and  all  Aat  portion-  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
was  known  as  the  continuation  of  the  Wabash  River.  The 
Ohio,  above  that  point,  was  known,  only  by  import,  as  the 
•*  River  of  the  Iroquois,"  which  was  often  called  the  Hoto  by 
the  Indians.  In  the  French  maps  of  that  day,  the  Oluo  River 
did  not  occupy  half  the  spa6e  allotted  to  the  Illinois.  Father 
Hennepin,  in  his  early  missionary  labors^  and  a  few  other  dar- 
ing missionaries,  had  visited  some  of  the  northern  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio  before  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi^  under  the 
direction  of  Laf  Salle ;  but  such  had  been  the  im^acable  hos- 
tility of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  to  the  French  colonists,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Ohio  River  was  imperfectly  known 
for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  first  exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 

Settlements  continued  to  be  formed  upon  the  Mississippi  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  France  resolved  to  circum- 
vent the  English  provinces  on  tiie  Atiantic  coast,  by  a'cordcm 
of  military  posts,  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  on  the  north  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  as  first  suggested  by  La  Salle  him- 
self, on  his  visit  to  Paris  in  the  year  1684.  His  plans  were 
now  about  to  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  before  any  Englishman  had 
crossed  the  mountains  from  their  Atlantic  colonies.  This 
same  year  the  commandant  on  the  Illinois,  M.  Boisbriant,  re- 
moved his  headquarters  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  twenty- 
five  miles  below  the  village  of  Kaskaskia.* 

The  first  important  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
object  was  taken  in  the  year  1720.  Near  the  close  of  this  year, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  construction  of  a  strong  for- 
tress in  the  Illinois  country,  to  serve  as  the  headquarters  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  The  site  had  been  selected^  and  Fort  Char- 
tres  was  begun,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  sixty- 
five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  designed 
by  the  ministers  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  the 
continent,  and  its  walls,  were  built  of  strong  and  solid  masons 
ry.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  and  after  great  labor  and 
expense.  Fort  Chartres  was  completed.  Its  massy  ruins,  one 
hundred  years  afterward,  were  overgrown  with  vines  and  for 
est-trees,  almost  impenetrable  to  the  traveler. 

*  6ee  Maitin'i  LooUaai,  toL  i.,  p.  M4. 
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[A.D.  1725.]  Soon  after  the  conslraeBon  of  Fort  Chartres, 
the  villages  of  Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Roeher»  and  some  others, 
sprung  into  note  in  its  yicinity.  All  the  settlements  from  the 
Illinois  to  the  Kaskaskia  ccmtinueKl  to  e^end  and  moltiirfy. 
In  the  year  1721,  the  Jesuits  had  established  a  monastery  aad 
a  college  in  the  village  of  Kaskaskia«  Four  yeara  afterward, 
the  village  of  jCaskaskia  became  a  chartered  town ;  and  a 
grant  of  Louis  XV;  guarantied  the  ^  Qommcms"  as  the  pasture* 
grounds  for  the  stock  of  the  town«  Emigrants,  under  the  b^ 
vor  and  protection  of  the  crown,  continued  to  settle  the  fertile 
reglcH(%  of  the  **  American  Bottom,"  and  Fort  Chartres  became, 
not  only  the  headquarters  of  the  commandant  in  Upper  Lou-< 
isiana,  but  .the  center  of  life  and  fashion  in  the  West*  It  was 
for  m^y  years  the  most  celebrated  fortress  in  all  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Although  the  French  had  made  but  little  advance  upon  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  yet  they  had  obtained  a  footing 
in  the  Iroquois  country,  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  east  of  Ni« 
agara  Aiver,  early  in  the  -  eighteenth  century.  Missionaries 
and  traders  had  penetrated  intothe  interior  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Alleghany  River.  Joncaire,  a  French  trader  and  agent, 
had  been  many  years  in  the  coimtry  south  of  the  west  end  of 
Ontario;  and  in  the  year  1721 -he  had  been  adopted  as  a  Sene- 
ca/and  built  his  house  on  the  site  of  Lewistown^  where  La 
Salle  had  erected  his  rude  palisade  forty  years  before.  He 
had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Seneoa9,.and  exerted  great 
influence  over  them.*  In  172C^  Fort  Niagara  was  built,  near 
the  mouth  of  Niagara  Biver,  and  the  French  flag  Waved  over 
ite  walls^  the  key  to  Lake  Erie. 

Although  the  English  had  not  crossed  the  moma^tains,  they 
had  early  disputed  with  France  her  claim  to  the  territory  weet 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  south  of  the  8t«  Lawrence.  In  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  England  had  failed  to  obtain  fit)ra 
France  a  relinquishment  of  he^  dominion  over  the  territory 
lying  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake'  Ontario. 
Ten  years  afterward,  the  FrencK  and  English  provinces  were 
engaged  in  a  sanguinary  war,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  This  treaty  had  left  th6  southern 
limit  of  Canada  unchanged,  and  the  Iroquois  confederacy  more 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  French  interests.    French  trad- 
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en  and  Jesuit  misnonariefl  had  Scf  aptercoune  among  maay 
of  the  Western  bands  and  tribes,  as  treU  as  among  those  Upon 
the  bead  waters  of  the  Alleghany  River ;  and  ^Ule  the  Eng- 
lish agent,  Burnet,  had  built  a  trading^post  at  Oswego,  near 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1723,*  the  Frenoh  were 
extending  trading-posts  and  missions  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  as  fiir  sooth  as  Lake  George,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  New  York,  as  weU  as  vqvon  many  of 
the  southern  -tributaries  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  As  early 
as  the  year  1734,  settlements  had  been  extended  as  far  as 
Crown  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  Champlain  i  and  this-  pqint 
was  strongly  fortified  in  1727.t  Four  years  after,  in  1731« 
Ticonderoga,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  was  a  strong  French 
fortress ;  and  the  Mohawks  looked  upon  the  French  as  their 
allies  and  protectors. 

The  feeling  of  the  Five  Nations  toward  the  En^h  had  heen 
more  or  less  alienated,  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  anoth^  nation  to  the  confederacy.  This  was  the 
hostile  part  of  the  Tusoaroras^  from  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Tuscaroras  were,  once  a  formidable  tribe ;  but 
having  been  etnbroiled  in  hostilities  with  the  English  of  Caro* 
lina,  and  having  their  p6wer  weakMied  and  their  tribe  divided 
by  British  intrigue,  the  hostile  party  left  their  country,  to  join 
their  kindred  in  the  western  part  of  Nen^  York.  They  arrived 
there  late  in  the  summer  of  1718 ;  and  having  been  welcomed 
by  the  conftderatesy  they  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  Lake» 
and  were  adopted  into  the  confederacy  as  the  nxth  naiioju 
Harassed  as  they  had  been  by  the  English  of  Carolina,  they 
were  not  likely  to  form  any  alliance  with  them  in  New  York.} 
From  this  time  the  c<»federacy  was  known  as  the  .''Six  Nar 
ttons.** 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  settlements  upon  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
Rivers  continued  to  increase,  and  were  successively  protected 
by  military  posts.  In  the  year  1785  the  post  of  Vincennes  was 
erected,  and  in  later  times  was  called  Post  St.  Vincent^  For 
many  years  it  was  an  important  military  station^  It  was  sit*- 
uated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wabash,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  was  designed  to  command  the  lower  set- 
tlements.    The  upper  settlements  at  this  time  were  sparsely 

•  Ba^^Mft'i  U.  BlMei,  ^L  ill.,  p.  34S.  t  UbAi,  p^  1M»  IM.  . 
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distributed  upon  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  neariy  three  hanp 
dred  miles  above  Vincennes. 

[A.D.  1740.]  The  year  1740  found  the  French  settlements 
extending  south  from  Lake  Erie,  upon  its  southern  tributariest 
and  upon  the  sources  of  the  Ohio.  Forts  and  military  posts  be* 
gan  to  appear  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohioy  and  gener* 
ally  near  the  junction  of  its  principal  tributaries^  Pre^que  Isle, 
upon  the  present  site  of  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania^  became  a  mili* 
tary  post  almost  coeval  with  that  of  St.  Vincent  -on  the  Wa- 
bash.  From  Presque  Isle  a  chain  of  posts  extended  down  the 
Alleghany  to  the  junction  of  the  Monon^ahela,  and  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. . 

[A.D.  1746.]  In  the  year  1746,  agriculture  on  the  Wabash 
was  still  flourishing,  and  the  same  year  six  hundred  barrels  of 
flour  were  manufactured  and  shipped  to  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, besides  large  quantities  of  hides,  peltry,  tallow,  and 
bees'  wax,*  The  Upper  Wabash,  almost  to  its  source,  had  be- 
come  the  seat  of  a  large  settlement  of  quiet,  industrious  peojde, 
who  were  mainly  devoted  to. agriculture,  but  enjoying  also  the 
bounty  of  nature,  found  profusely  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  in 
the  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers.  The^  climate  here,  like  that 
on  the  Illinois,  was  more  congenial  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
regions  of  Canada.  . 

The  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country  continued  to  increase. 
Those  on  the  Illinois  alone,  in  the  year  1780,  embraced  one 
himdred  and  forty  French  families,  besides  about  six  hundred 
converted  Iiidians,t  many  traders,  voyageurs,  and  courriers  du 
bats.  The  Jesuit  college  at  Kaskaski^  continued  to,  flourish, 
until  the  irruption  of  hostilities^  with  Great  Britain. 

[A.D.  1749.]  It  was  not  until  the  year  1749  that  the  French 
authorities  regularly  explored  the  Ohio  River,  to  ascertain  its 
distance  and  relative  position  to  the  Atlantic  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  They  now  explored  the  country  east  of  the  Ohio,  and 
upon  its  tributaries  eastward  to  their  sources  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Alliances  of  friendship  and  trade  were  formed 
with  the  cvarious  tribes  and  towns  west  of  the  mountains,};  and 
within  the  western  portions  of  the  provinces  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  claimed  under  their  royal  char- 
ters. 


!'•  LoQiiiana,  vol  i.,  p.  316.  t  North  Amerioaii  E«Ti«w 
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[A.D.  175d*]  The  over- watchlfui' eye  of  Eikgland  had  beea 
directed  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  French  settlements  south 
and  west  of  the  takes.  The  eourt  of  St»  James  became  iippatient 
again  to  meaeisre  arms  with  France  in  America^  to  cross  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  to  contend  for  the  fertile  aud  bound- 
less valleyff  of  the  West. .  The  settlements  of  the  English  prov« 
inces  were  as  yet  restricted  to  a  narrow  and  comparatively 
unproductive  strip  of  territory  east  of  those  tnoimtainsy  and 
England  pretended  to  claim  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
She  sought  every  occasion  to  enlist  the  savages  in  her  interestt 
and  to  incite  them  to  hostilities  against  the  French.  She  took 
steps  to  rouse  her  colcoiies  into  a  provincial  War  in  the  West,  in 
hope  of  curtailing  the' growing  power  of  France  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Missiiisippi.  .  To  stimulate  personal  interest  and  individ'* 
nal  enterprise,  a  large  grant  had  already  been  made  to  the 
**  CHao  Company/'  to  be  located  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  Riv« 
er,  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands* 

The  French  did  not  recede  from  their  possessions,  but  ad- 
vanced upon  the  ^  River  of  the  Iroquois,"  which  to  their  de« 
lighted  eyeli  became  the  *"  Belle  RiVi^e''  of  the  West.  The 
Iroquois  confederacy  had  now  become  reconciled  to  the  French* 
and  many  were  willing  to  join  them  in  resisting  the  claims  and 
encroachments  of  the  English  provinces  w^st  of  the  mountains* 

[A.D.  1751.]  Up  to  this  time,  the  "*  Illinois  country,"  easi 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  contained  six  difrtinct  settlements* 
with  their  r^pective  villages.  These  were,  1.  Cahokia,  near 
the  mouth  of  Cahokia  Creek,  and  nearly  five  miles  below  the 
present  site  of  St.  Louis;  2.  St.  Philip,  forty-five  miles  below 
the  last,  and  <four  miles  above  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  8.  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississipi^,  twelve  miles  above  Kaskaskia  ;  4.  Kaskaskia,  sit* 
uated  upon  the  Kaskajskla  River,  five  miles  abov6  its  moutb* 
upon  a  peninsula,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  Mississippi  Riv* 
er ;  5.  Prairie  du  Rocher,  near  Fort  Chartres ;  6.  St  Oene* 
vidve,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  one  mile 
finom  its  bank,  upon  Grabarre  Creek.  These  lire  among  the 
oldest  towns  in  what  was  long  known  a»  the  Illinois  <^ountry. 
Kaskaskia  in  its  blest  day9,  under  the  Frenich  regime,  was  quite 
a  large  town,  containing  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
But  after  it  passed  from  the  crown  6f  France,  its  population  for 
many  years  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  souls.    Under  the 
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Britkrh  dominion  the  population  docreaied  to  four  hundred  and 
nxty  souls;  in  1778. 

[A.D.  1753.]  The  French  court  was  well  aware  of  the  im» 
portance  of  the  great  Western  valley.  It  was  now  known  that 
if  there  were  no  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  there  was  a  more  inexhaustible  mine 
in  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  A 
spirit  of  agricultural  industry  had  been  infiised  into  the  Wesleni 
settlements ;  in  a  few  years  more.  Upper  Louisiana,  which  em^ 
braced  the  Ohio,  region,  might  become  the  store^house  for 
France  and  Western  Europe.  These  advantages  were  not  to 
be  lost  without  an  efibrt  Nor  was  the  court  of  Versailles  m* 
apprised  of  the  determination  of  England  to  secure  to  herself 
these  valuable  resources.  Jealous  of  every  movement  of  the 
French  toward  the  **  Belle  Riviere/'  the  British  government 
protested  against  the  occupation  of  the  territories  sooth  of  the 
lakes,  which  they  claimed  as  a  part  of  their  Atlantic  provinces. 
The  French  had  explored  a  portion  of  the  country  more  than 
half  a  ctatury  before^  and  their  colonies  on  the  Illinois  and  Mis* ' 
sissippi  were  more  than  fifty  years  old,'  while  the  English  had 
not  a  single  settlement  west  of  the  mountains.  France  was  re» 
solved  to  establish  her  claim  by  actual  possession  and  military 
occupation.  The  Marquis  of  Duqueime,  governor  of  Canada, 
determined  to  secure  the  beautiful  region  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  south  of  Lake  Erie.  Presque  Isle 
was  strongly  fortified;  a  fort  was  erected  at  Lake 2^  Beuf^ 
fifteen  miles  from  Presque  Isle ;  another,  superintended  by  Le» 
gardeur  St  Pierre,  a  knight  of  St.  Louis,  was  built  at  the  mouth 
of  French  Creek,  known  as  Fort  Venango.*  Others  were  in  a 
state  of  profession  on  the  Sandusky  River,  and  at  suitable 
points  on  the  Ohio.  The  Governor  of  New  France  determined 
not  only  to  hold  military  possession  of  the  country,  but  likewise 
to  restrict  the  English  settlements  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains. 

The  ministers  of  the  British  crown  had  watched  with  jealous 
apprehension  the  advances  of  the  French  firom  Canada  to  the 
Ohio  River.  Border  wars  and  disturbances  began  to  spring 
up  between  the  subjects  of  the  respective  powers.  England, 
desirous  of  enlisting  individual  interest  and  enterprise  in  set* 
tling  the  Ohio  country,  had  made  a  liberal  oflTer  of  lands  west 

*  Martin'i  Xoidiiana,  toL  L,  p.  SSt. 
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of  the  RiountaiBi.  The  ^  Ohio  Company/'  formed  of  wealthy 
gentlemen  chiefly  from  Virginia,  prepared  to  locate  their  grant 
of  six  hondred  thousand  acres  in  select  tracts  on  the  waters  of 
the  Monongahela,  and  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Ohio  itself^  includ- 
ing a  portion  of  the  region  already  occupied  by  the  French.^ 
At  thir  time  no  Etigliih  settlement  existed  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  although  traders  and  emissaries  from  Virginia  had 
occasionally  traversed  the  country.f 

The  French  now  held  actual  possession  of  all  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  New  York,  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  of  Lake$  CXitario  and  Erie,  besides  aU  tl|e 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  northward 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  former  allies  of  the  English  were 
still  in  the  French  interest,  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Wabash. 
The  English  colonies  were  restricted  to  the  Green  Mountains 
in  the  north  and  to  the  Alleghany  ranges  in  the  south,  as  their 
western  boundaries.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  were  then  strong  French  posts.  In  Virginia  but 
few  settlements  had  extended  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
site  of  the  old  town  of  Winchester  was  then  a  detise  foTest,  al« 
though  Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Missis* 
sipp.  The  remote  frontier  post  of  ^Fort  Cumberland,"  in 
Maryland,  had  not  been  erected,  and  ,the  route  by  Will's  Creek 
was  scarcely  known.  AH  beyond  and  to  the  west  was  a  say 
age  wilderness,  except  the  French  settlement9  on  the  north  sid<>t 
of  the  Ohio. 

Although  the  British  provinces  claimed  westward  to  the 
Ifississippi,  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  xm* 
known  to  them  except  by  Tumor,  imd  the  statements  of  a  few 
traders  or  emissaries,  who,  at  remote- internals,  had  visited  the 
West.  Occasionally  adventurers  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  had  penetrated  to  the  Mia,mi  Indians  for  the  purppse  of 
trade,  or  firom  a  native  propensity  for  solitary  rambles. 

The  **  Otuo  Company,''  which  had  been  formed  as  early  as 
1748,  now  dispatched  Christopher  Gist,  a  frontier  settler,  as  an 
agent,  to  explore  the  conntry,  and  to  report  the  result  of  hi9 
exfdorations  and  discoveries.  As  a  pretext  for  this  arduous 
and  dangeroHs  enterprise,  he  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  a 
trader,  whose  ostensible  object  waste  carry  on  a  friendly  tra£- 

*  SpariuTi  Writlngi  d  W^ndugtaiv  voL  i. ;  dio  voL  li..  Appendix, "  Ohio  Conpuiy/' 
t  Martin'i  Loakkna,  vol.  L,  p.  ISO. 
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flek  with  the  Indians,  but  in  fact  to  gain  over  their  good-will 
to  the  English,  by  presents  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  trinkets, 
whereby  a  neutrality,  if  not  an  alUance,  might  be  secured  in 
case  of  any  collision  between  the  English  and  French  colonies. 
But  the  principal  object  of  Mr.  Gist's  ^isit  was  to  spy  out  the 
movements  and  plans  of  the  French,  and  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  tribes.  For  this  purpose,  he  penetrated  by  land  to 
the  Ohio  River,  and  thence  down  that  stream  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.^  Thence  he  explored  the  country 
near  the  Miami  as  far  north  as  the  towns  of  the  TwightweeSf 
or  Miami  Indians,  whose  hunting-grounds  were  then  upon 
Loramie's  Creek,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Dayton,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

After  a  short  sojourn  among  these  western  Indians,  Gist  re* 
turned  to  Virginia,  having  accomplished  but  little,  and  having 
acquired  but  little  satisfactory  information  relative  to  the  prin* 
cipal  object  of  his  mission,  and  yet  not  without  serious  ala.rm 
for  his  personal  safety.f  He  represented  the  French  to  be  in 
great  force  -on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  several 
points  from  Sandusky  River  to  Presque  Isle ;  alsaupon  French 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Alleghany  River.  Notwithstanding 
ibis  intelligence,  the  company  established  a  email  trading-post 
the  following  year  upon  Loramie's  <CreeL.  This,  however, 
was  soon  afterward  broken  up  by  the  French. 

For  several  years  the  provinces  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  had  been  much  agitated  by  the  advance  of  the 
French  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  from  an  apprehension  of  hos- 
tilities by  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  territory  claimed  by 
those  provinces  respectively.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  apprehensive  of  a  rupture  in  this  quarter,  had  inr 
struct^d  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia  to  build  two  forts  near 
the  Ohio  River,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  French 
in  check,  and  of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  by  driv^ 
ing  off  lawless  intruders.  At  the  same  time,  thirty  pieces  of 
bgl^  artillery  and  eighty  barrels  of  powder  were  shipped  from 
England  for  the  use  of  these  forts  when  Constructed.];  But  in 
this  England  was  too  late :  the  Govecnor  of  Canada  had  al- 
ready anticipated  this  movement  by  several  French  finrts^  which 
commanded  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio» 

*  See  "  Cineinneti  in  1841,"  p.  14,  I5u        t  Bpwka's  Wrttti^  oT  Wtfliii«|gB|,voL  i 
t  E^ariu'i  Life  of  W&ahingttm,  toL  i,  p.  21. 
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When  this  was  made  known  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
he  resolved  to  take  a  decided  stand.  He  determined  first  to 
send  a  special  commissioner  to  remonstrate  with  the  Fren^sh 
commandant  soUth^.of  the  lakes  against  the  encroachments 
made  by  the  French  posts  and  settlements  upon  the  territory 
claimed  by  his  Britannic  majesty.  Accordingly,  Major  George 
Washington  was  duly  commissioned,  and  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  commandant  4fter  a  long  and  toil- 
some journey  through  an  uninhab(ited  wilderness,  he  reached 
Fort  Venango,  on  the  present  site  q{  the  town  of  Frwklin,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvanisu  But  the  commandant  was  at  Lake 
fe  Beuf)  whither  Major  Washington  proceeded  without  delay* 
He  had  been  instructed  to  demand  of  the  French  commandant 
the  objects  and  designs  ef  his  government,  and  to  assort  the 
claims  of  Virginia  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
British  crown.  He  was  also  privately  instructed  to  examine 
carefully  and  report  such  points  in. his  route  as  were  suitably 
for  military  posts,  and  especially  ^  the  Forks,''  or  the  point  at 
the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahejia  Rivers. 

He  reached  the  headquarters  lat  Le  Beuf  in  the  middle  of 
December,  and  laid  his  instructions  before  M,  de  St.  Pierre. 
But  little  satis&ction  was  obtained.  France  claimed  the  coua- 
try  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  settlement,  as  well  as  by  mil- 
itary possession.  These  are  the  strongest  of  all  titles  to  a  sav- 
age country.  England  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  her  first  royal 
charters,  and  especially  that  of  Virginia,  which  extended  its 
limits  **  westward  to  the  South  Sea,"  or  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a 
time  when  the  distimee  was  imknown,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
not  very  remote,  France  could  not  recognize  such  a  claim  in 
opposition  to  her  own. 

On  the  same,  principle,  England  might  claim,  not  only  a|l  the 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  those  also  beyond  ;t.  France 
admitted  the  claims  of  ^gland  to  extend  westward  to  the 
sources  of  all  the  Atlantic-rivers,  and  even  to  the  most  western 
ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  She  denied  that  Great 
Britain  could  justly  claim  beyond  that  limit,  especially  as  the 
country  had  been  discovered,  explored,  and  settled  by  colonies 
firom  New  France  long  before  Englsu^d  knew  of  such  a  coun- 
try as  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  commissioner.  Major  Washington,  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  but  his  demands  were  disregarded.    In  re* 
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ply  to  the  demands  of  the  Governor  of  Virgmia,  the  Chevalier 
M.  de  St  Pierre,  commandant  sooth  of  the  lakes,  replied  in  th^ 
most  courteous  terms^  '*  That  the  summon^  could  not  be  com> 
plied  with,  as  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to.  discuss  treaties ;  that 
the  message  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne^ 
governor  of  New  France,  under  whose  instructions  he  acted, 
and  whose  orders  he  should  be  careiiil  to  obey."*  Washing- 
ton returned,  and,  after  a  tedious  and  difficult  joumey»  mostly 
on  foot,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  reached  Williamsburg^  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1754* 

[A.D.  1754.]  The  result  of  the  nnssion  was  of  coune  un* 
satisfactory.  Grovemor  Dinwiddie  used  every  meatas  to  rous6 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  the  indignation  of  the  people 
against  the  invaders '  of  ids  majesty's  dommions.  He  caused 
Major  Washington's  journal  to  be  published,  to. show  the  insid* 
ioiis  designs  of  the  French,  and  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
excite  the  people  to  rise  and  expel  the  invaders*  Troops  were 
raised  by  calls  for  volunteers,  as  well  as  by  ^istments,  and  a 
liberal  bounty  in  lands  was  guarantied  to  the  soldiers.  Major 
Washington  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  pro- 
vincial army ;  military  stores  and  munitions  were  collected  and 
pushed  forward  toward  the  fr<Mitiers :  a  military  post  was  built 
at  WilVs  Creek,  and  known  as  Fort  Cumberland.t 

The  governors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina  were  invoked  to  make  comipon  cause  against 
the  enemies  of  the  British  croWn.  *The  Ohio  Company,''  in 
which  the  governor  was  doubtless  deeply  interested,  lent  its 
utmost  aid  and  influence.  It  aided  to  push  forward  a  com* 
pany  of  troops,  under  Captain  Trent,  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  near  the  Monongahela,  and  southward  to  the  Ohio. 

The  governor's  instructions  were  of  a  warlike  character : 
no  less  than  **  to  drive  away,  kill,  and  destroy,  or  seise  as  pris* 
oners  all  persons  not  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
who  should  attempt  to  take  possession  of  lands  on  the  Ohio,  or 
any  of  its  tributaries."  J 

Captain  Trent  detached  Lieutenant  Ward,  n^th  forty  mei^ 
to  occupy  and  fortify  '*  the  Forks,"  or  point  of  land  immedi* 
ately  above  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
Rivers.  This  point  had  been  recommended  by. Major  Wash* 
ington  as  a  suitable  position  for  a  military  post,  aoid  it  had 

*  Spailu'f  Writing!  of  WMhington,  voL  i,  p.  30.       t  Uen,  p.  9a;  37.       X  Ttililwiii 
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been  determiBed  to  occupy  it  with  a  fert  and  trading-post 
Lieutenant  Ward  had  no  sooner  accomplished  the  object  fok 
Yi^cb  he  was  detached,  than  he  was  -compelled  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  and  surrender  the  post  to  the  Frendi.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  apprised  of  the  movements  frovi  the  provinces 
against  them,  asr  well  as  of  the  small  force^  wh^  had  been  ad« 
danced  to  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela.  Thej  resolved  to  de- 
feat such  designs,  and  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  English  troops.  War  waa  not  their  deshne,  if  they  could 
maintain  their  rights  without  it.  - 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  the  bold  Contreccsur 
descended  the  Alleghany  River  with  a  strong  force  of  French 
and  Indians.  The  alarm  of  the  detachment  under  Lieutenant 
Ward  magnified  the  hostile  force  to  one  thousand  French  and 
Indian  wairricnrs,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  canoes,  thirty  • 
barges,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cann/^n.  Resistance  was  vain* 
LieuteaianI  Ward  wae  compelled  to  surrender  the  post  without 
a  semblance  of  defense.  The  French  desired  to  avoid  hostili- 
ties ;  and  Lieutenant  Ward  and  his  detachment  were  permitted 
quietly  to  evacnate  the  position,  and,  with  their  arms  and  mili- 
tary stores,  peaceably  to  return. to  the  frontier  post  of  Fort 
Cumberland.  The  Frwch  commander  began  to  erect  a  regu<p 
lar  and  strong  fortification  at  ^the  Forks,''  which  he  called 
"Fort  Duquesne,"  in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Canada  and 
New  France.  In  a  few  months  it  became  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  places  west  of  the  mountains,  and  but  little  inferior  to 
Fbrt  Chartres  itself.  - 
•  The  result  of  lieutenant  Ward's  expedition  caused  great 
excitement  in  Virginia  and  the  neighb<»ring  provinces.  Troopa 
were  expeditiously  raised  and  pushed  forward  to  Fort  Cum- 
berland. Virginia  determined  to  enforce  her  claims  by  an  ap- 
peal to  arms ;  and  she  Was  well  assured  that  England  would 
rejoice  to  make  it  a  national  war.  England^had  long  sought 
occasion  to  humble  the  growing  power-  of  her  rival  in  North 
America.  The  occauon  and  pretext  had  now  arrived.  France 
was  determined  not  to  yields  unless  by  the  fate  of  arms,  to  the 
domineering  claims  of  Great  Britain.  She  accordingly  began 
the  construction  of  forts  in  most  of  the  prominent  points  south 
qS  the  lakes  and  north  of  the  Ohio.  In  each  new  post  was 
stationed  a  small  garrison;  others  were  re-enforced;  and  prep- 
arations were  made  daily  for  the  approaching  contest.    The 
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Indian  tribes  were  coticiliated ;  and  some  were  united  into  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 

The  provinces  were  in  a  states  of  high  excitement,  and  troops 
were  organizing  more  or  less  from  New  York  to  North  Caro- 
lina. A  strong  detachment  of  Virginia  troops,  under  Colonel 
Washington5  was  advanced  into  the  country  near  the  Monon- 
gahela.  At  the  Great -Meadows,  about  thirty  miles  southeast 
from  Fort  Duquesne,  Colonel  Washington  received  intelligence 
thkt  a  detachment  of  French  troops  from  Fort  Duquesne,  un- 
der M.  Jumonville,  were  reconnoitering  thei  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  such  English  as  might  have  entered  the 
disputed  territory.  This  detachment  consisted  of  fifty  men, 
including  ^ome  Indians.  Colonel  Washington  sought  to  sur* 
prise  this  small  force,  and  finally  succeeded  on  the  36th  of 
May.  M«  Jumonville  and  ten  of  his  men  were  killed,  and 
twenty-two  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  but  few  escaped.  This 
was  doubtless  a  rash  movement  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, and  scarcely  to  be  justified ;  for  the  French,  taken  by 
surprise,  were  not  inclined  to  resist.* 

The  French  iacoount  of  this  uffair,  which  is  uncontrovert- 
ed,  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Sparks,  declares  that  the  detach- 
ment of  M.  Jumonville  were  surprised  by  a  very  superior 
force,  whfle  totally  unconscious  that  an  enemy  was  near ;  that 
the  first  intimation  of  the  presence  of  any  hostile  force  was  a 
volley  from  their  fire-arms,  while  engaged  in  their  camp  du- 
tiei?;  that  the  fire  was  repeated,  notwithstanding  their  sub- 
mission and  their  imploring  attitude,  until  they  were  compelU 
ed  to  fire  in  delf-protection,  by  which-  the  Virginians  had  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded;t 

The  disaster  of  M.  JumonvUle's  detachment,  and  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  provincial  troops,  were  soon  known  at  the-head- 
quarters  of  the  French  commandant,  and  a  retaliatimi  and  re- 
prisal were  concerted.  No  delay  was  necessary  or  proper ; 
but  a«  the  provincials  were  represented  in  great  force,  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  draw  re-enforcements  from  other  pdints 
nearer  the  lake  and  Presque  Isle.  Colonel  Washington,  ap- 
prehending an  attack  from  a  stronger  force,  immediately  fell 

*  Martin  em  greatly  in  reference  to  thii  tranaactioa.  He  aays  JunumviUe  atone 
waa  killed,  and  all  the  party  attxrendered ;  bat  tiie  aoooont  by  Sparka,  in  hia  "  Writ* 
inga  of  Waahington,"  givea  the  tnia  atate  of  (acta,  taken  from  die  French  arpMTM^ 
which  we  hare  followed.    See  Sparka,  toL  t,  p«  36-40 ;  tlaOi  Martini  toL  i,  p.  324« 

t  Spaiki'a  Life  of  Waafaington,  voL  i.,  p.  46,  47. 
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back  to  the  Great  Meadows,  a  few  miles  west  of  Uniontown, 
and  near  the  western  side  of  the  Laurel  Ridge.  Here  he  erect- 
ed a  fortified  camp,  and  called  it  ^  Fort  Necessity."  By  this 
time  he  received  a  re-enfiorcement,  which  augmented  his  force 
tor  something  oyer  four  hundred  men.* 

Preparations  were  made  for  resisting  an  attack,  which  was 
daily  apprehended,  and  the  camp  was  protected  by  a  breast- 
work and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 

On  the  8d  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  the  French  and  In- 
dians made  their  appearance  before  the  fort  and  upon  the  ad- 
jacent hills ;  but  the  attack  was  not  commenced  until  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  inresting  force  consisted  of  about 
nine  hundred  men,  ^including  French  and  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  a  brother  of  M.  Jumonville,  M.  Yilliers,  who  held 
left  Fort  Chartres  with  the  express  purpose  of  revenging  the 
death  of  his  brother.f  The  attack  was  urged  with  great  im- 
petuosity and  perseverance,  and  as  vigorously  resisted.  Dur* 
ing  the  attack^  which  continued  until  sunset,  the  French  and 
Indians  fought  with  great  ardor  from  their  positions,  conceal- 
ed behind  trees,  or  lying  in  the  tall  grass  which  covered  the 
meadow.  The  Virginians  fought  partly  from  behind  their 
breast-work  and  partly  from  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the 
fort  At  sunset  a  flag  was  sent  to  the  fort  demanding  its  sur- 
render* Cdnsidering  the  danger  of  his  situation,  Colbnel  Wash- 
ington agreed  to  enter  upon  terms  of  capitulation,  in  order  Vo 
preserve  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  which  had  bravely  de- 
fended themselves  for  nine  hours,  under  a  most  destructive  fire. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  severe  engagement  was 
fifty-eight  killed  and  wounded,  besides  the  loss  of  two  inde- 
pendent companies,  increasing  their  entire  loss  to  seventy  kill- 
ed and  wounded.:^ 

Articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signed,  with  the 
following  stipulations,  viz. :  the  fort  was  to  be  surrendered 
upon  honorable  terms ;  the  troops  were  pei^mitted  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to  retire  \inmolested  to 
the  nearest  post  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  upon  the 
express  condition  that  no  further  settlements  or  forts  should  'be 
attempted  by  the  English  west  of  the  mountains  for  ooe  year. 
The  French  faithfully  observed  the  conditions,  and  Colonel 

*  Sparkj'i  Life  of  WMhingtoo,  toL  I,  p.  52.       f  Maitin'i  Looulana,  toL  i.,  p.  3S4. 
}  ManhaH'f  Life  of  WMhingtoii,  toL  a,  p.  11. 
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Washington  inarched  his  detachment  to  Fort  Cumberland,  on 
Will's  Creek,  near  the  present  town  of  Cumberland,  in  Mary- 
land. Thus  the  whole  Western  coimUy  was  again  kft  hi  the 
possession  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 

In  all  the  first  collisions  between  the  French  and  English,  n 
the  contest  winch  ensued,  the  former  were  imifonnly  mild  and 
conciliating  in  their  resistance  to  British  aggression ;  jBt  tiiey 
were  firm  in  maintaining  their -irightful  claim  to  the  country. 
The  encroachments  of  the  EngliiBh  were  resisfedt  at  first,  with 
courtesy  and  good  feeling.  The  Governor  of  Canada  had  n^ 
monstrated  with  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Penn^va- 
nia  against  their  claims  to  the  territory  south  of  Lake  Erie. 
He  protested  against  their  right  to  occupy  the  country,  and 
warned  them  against  encroachments,  and  declared  that,  were 
his  protestations  and  warnings  disregarded,  he  should  be  oblig- 
ed  by  his  duty  to  seize  all  intruders  and  send  them  prisoners 
to  Canada.* 

As  an  evidence  of  the  kind  and  peaceable  feelmg  entertain- 
ed by  the  French  in  the  beginning  of  their  struggle  feir  the  great 
Ohio  region,  we  need  only  cite  the  facts- in  relation  to  the  ca(^ 
ture  and  release  of  Lieutenant  Trent,  with  his  Whole' detach- 
ment, who  were  permitted  to  retire,  with  all  their  arms^  equi- 
page, and  military  stores,  to  the  nearest  English  settlements ; 
or  the  capture  and  release  of  Colonel  Washingtoli  and  his 
army,  after  the  slaughter  of  M.  Jumonville  and  his  party* 
These  facts  prove  unquestionably  that  they  were  reluctant  to 
shed  blood  in  the  contest 

[A.D.  1755.]  During  the  winter,  6«ieral.Braddock  had 
arrived  in  the  Potomac,  with  a  large  regular  army  from  Eng- 
land, for  the  efiectual  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Ohio  coun- 
try. This  army  encamped  near  Alexandria  until  the  severity 
of  winter  should  cease,  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops  could 
be  organized  for  marching  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
army  was  provided  with  every  thing  requisite  for  their  com- 
fort, and  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  territory  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Ohio  River.  Such  an  army  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  the  spring  had  suffi- 
ci^tly  opened,  regardless  of  the  stipulations  in  the  surrender 
of  <' Fort  Necessity,-'  General  Braddock  set  out  from-AlexaA- 
dria>  with  two  regiments  of  British  regulars  and  one  brigade 

*  Martlii'f  Lnmwani,  foL  i«  p.  319. 
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of  Virginia  light  troops,  for  the  reductioa  of  the  Freiieh  for- 
tress Duqnesne. 

His  inarch  was  directed  to  Fort  Cumberland,  where  he  ar- 
rived with  the  army  about  the  middle  of  May.  Here  he.  was 
joined  by  two  independent  companies  from  New  York,  and  the 
whole  force,  eschisive  of  provincials,  now  consisted  of  two  roy^ 
al  regimenta  of  five  hundred  men  each,  one  of  wliich  was  com- 
manded  by  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 
Both  regiments  were  furnished  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery, 
and  abundant  military  stores  and  munitions.  The  psovincial : 
troops  consisted  of  about  one  thousand  effective  men,  funushed- 
by  the  provinces  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  PennsylvaniaL 

Having  been  detained  at  Will's  Creek  about  three  weeks  for 
supplies  and  horses  for  transportation,  Generl^l  Braddock  set- 
out  with  the  whole  army  upon  his  march  through  the  wilder* 
ness.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  divisions :  the  first,  un- 
der the  commander  in.  person,  consisted  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  as  the  advanced  division;  the  second,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Dunbar,  was  ordered  to  follow  by  slow  marches. 

After  nearly  four  weeks  of  idow  and  regular  marches  through 
the  wilderness,. the  advanced  divisi6n,  in  fine  health  and  spir- 
its, arrived,  cm  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yough«- 
iogeny  and  Monongaheia  Rivers.  The  officibra  and  troops  ea« 
gerly  pressed  forward,  in  the  belief  that  in  a  few  hours  more 
they  should  victoriously  enter  the  walls  of  :Fort  Duquesne. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,of  July  the  army  had  reached  the 
last  crossing  of  the  Monongaheia,  Within  ten  miles  of  the  French 
fort  Here  they  tarried  until  noon,  and  having  again  set  out 
after  their  repast,  they  had  just  crossed  the  river,  and  were 
slowly  advancing  in  marching  order  along  a  defile  near  the 
river,  thoughtless  of  danger,  when  the  advancing  colunm  was 
suddenly  arre6ted  by  a  furious  fire  of  musketry  and  small  arms 
on  all  sides  from  an  unseen  foe,  consisting  of  about  eight  hun* : 
dred  Frenehknen  and  Indians. 

The  whole  column  was  instantly  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  consternation.  A, total  rout  and  defeat  ensued,  with 
the  less  of  all  the  artillery,  camp  equipage^  stores,  and  papers. 
About  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  were,  killed  on  the  ground, 
and  about  four  hundred  were  badly  wounded,  many  of  them 
mortally.  Besides  these,  twenty-six  officers  were  killed,  and 
thirty-seven  were  wounded.    Among  the  latter  was  General 

Vol.  I.— M 
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Braddock  himflelf»  mortally  wounded*  who  died  a  few  days  at 
terward  at  Camp  Dunbar,  near  fifty  miles  in  the  rear. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  forces  under  General  Braddock 
was  not  altogether  the  work  of  the  enemy.  The  panic  and 
oonstemati<Hi  of  the  British  troops  at  the  onset  were  indescrib- 
able. The  provincials,  who  were  accustomed  to  Indian  war* 
fare,  immediately  sheltered  themselves,  after  the  Indian  fashi<m, 
behind  trees  and  other  objects,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  ccm* 
stant  fire  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  were  visiUe.  Tfaeregu- 
lars,  on  the  contrary,  formed  themselves  into  close  columns, 
which  were  continually  thinned  by  the  incessant  fire  of  the  in- 
visible foe.  At  length,  utterly  confounded  by  the  slaughter  and 
the  panic,  which  extended  to  the  officers,  they  collected  into 
squads,  and  fired  furiously  and  indiscriminately  at  every  point 
where  the  crack  of  a  rifle  or  the  smoke  of  a  gun  indicated  a 
combatant.  The  men  in  the  firont  ranks  were  often  shot  down 
by  their  terror-stricken  companions  in  the  rear.  In  the  same 
way,  every  party  of  provincials  who  engaged  the  enemy  finom 
their  coverts  drew  upon  themselves  the  fire  of  the  regulars,  as 
well  as  the  enemy  in  front  Those  who  were  most  active  in 
resisting  the  enemy  were  almost  certain  to  perish  by  the  hands 
of  their  friends.  In  this  way.  Captain  Wagg<mer,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  who  had  taken  an  advanced  position  near  the  In- 
dians, with  eighty  men,  was  driven  from  his  position  by  the 
united  fire  of  the  Indians  and  British  regulars,  after  the  loss  ot 
fifty  of  his  men.  , 

General  Braddock  himself,  in  all  probability,  was  killed  by 
one  of  the  indignant  provincials.  The  general  had  cut  down 
a  provincial,  for  disobeying  orders  in  sheltering  himself  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  brother,  who  witnessed  the  act,  deter- 
mined to  avenge  his  death,  and  awaited  the  first  opportunity, 
when  he  lodged  his  ball  in  the  body  of  his  overbearing  com- 
mander.* The  name  of  the  provincial  who  is  supposed  to  have 
fired  at  Braddock  was  Thomas  Fawcett.  Colonel  Washington 
himself  declared  that  many  of  the  brave  provincials  were  killed 
by  the  •*  cowardly  British  regulars.*' 

The  whole  force  under  the  command  of  General  Braddock 
on  the  Monongahela,  including  the  provincial  militia  and  vol- 
unteers fi*om  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  was  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  eflfective 

*  See  Qordon't  Hiitory  of  PemuyhrgDia,  p.  30%  304.    Also,  Appendix,  p.  OlS 
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troops.    Of  these,  one  thousand  belonged  to  the'  royal  regi- 
ments, and  the  remainder  were  furnished  by  the  colonies. 

The  advanced  division,  which  sustained  the  attack  and  slaugh- 
ter in  this  memorable  defeat,  was  composed  of  at  least  twelve 
hundred  effective  men.  About  noon,  on  the  9th  day  of  July, 
this  division  crossed  the  Monongahela  in  fine  spirits,  confident 
of  an  easy  victory,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  within  a 
few  hours.  What  a  melancholy  doom  lay  behind  the  bright 
hopes  and  the  brilliant  pageant  of  that  day.* 

M.  de  ContreccBur,  commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne,  had  re- 
ceived early  and  continual  intelligence  of  Braddock's  arrival  in 
Virginia,  and  of  his  regular  advance.  West  of  Will's  Creek, 
the  French  and  Indian  scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  and  ob- 
served and  reported  every  movement  to  the  commandant,  who 
devised  his  measures  accordingly.  Feeling  himself  wholly  un- 
able, with  his  limited  resources,  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance 
to  such  a  formidable  foe,  he  despaired  of  making  a  regular  de- 
fense. At  this  time,  M.  de  Beaujeu,  a  captain  in  the  French 
service,  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians, 
to  meet  the  advancing  force  and  to  harass  their  march.  He 
did  not  expect  to  draw  them  into  a  general  engagement,  but 
only  to  embarrass  and  retard  their  advance.  Yet  such  was 
the  apprehension  of  the  savages,  that  this  attempt  was  deemed 
hopeless  and  hazardous,  and  with  difllculty  the  Indians  were 
persuaded  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  At  length,  seeing  him 
firm  in  his  determination,  they  consented  to  accompany  him,  and 
to  aid  in  forming  an  ambuscade,  but  little  dreaming  of  victory^ 
The  ambuscade  had  scarcely  been  distributed,  when  the-lkdl 
vancing  column  was  seen  crossing  the  river,  within  a  few^hmf^ 
dred  yards  of  the  defile  where  the  men  were  distrib^d.t 

The  disasters  of  the  Monongahela  put  an  end  to  tl[l%  military* 
operations  of  Great  Britain  west  of  the  mountains  fitr  more 
than  two  years.  In  the  mean  time,  her  efforts  were  redoubled 
to  reduce  the  French  posts  near  the  great  lakes  and  on  the  St; 
Ijawrence.  The  fate  of  war  began  to  crown  the  English  Bl^xm 
with  success,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1758,  France  had. 
lost  all  her  strong-holds  on  the  lakes  and  south  of  them. 

While  France  was  victorious  upon  the  Ohio,  her  arms  were 
advancing  with  varied  success  from  the  St  Lawrence  south** 

*  See  Sparks'!  Writings  of  Washingtoii,  toL  iL,  p.  49S-470.    Also,  ^L  L,  p.  ^^ 
t  See  Butler's  Kentucky,  3d  ed^  p.  30. 
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ward  upon.  Lake  Champlain*  In  the  spring  of  1755,  Sir  Will* 
iam  Johnson  had  erected  **  Fort  WiUiam  Henry''  upon  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  George,  namldd  in  honor  of  Greorge 
III.  This  was  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  English  settlements 
in  this  quarter,  and  the  French. iost  no  opportunity  to  transfer 
the  war  to  the  east,  and  upon  the  shores  of  Lakes  Champlain 
imd  George.  Fort  William  Henry  was  protected  by  a  garrison 
commanded  by  Colonel  Williams,  and  was  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  France.  The  Baron  Dieskau,  the  commander  of 
Eastern  Canada,  determined  to  reduce  the  fort  and  exclude  the 
English. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  at  the  head  of  eighte^  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadian  French,  he  advanced  to  the  attack,  but 
was  most  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  brave 
men,  yielding  himself  a  martyr  to  the  cause.* 

[A.D.  1758.]  The  new  British  minister,  William  Pitt,  had 
taken  the  most  enei^etic  means  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the 
British  arms.  A  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  had  been 
dispatched  to  Virginia,  where  it  was  re-enforced  by  large  bodies 
of  provincial  troops  under  the  most  experienced  officers.  Thus 
army,  well  supplied  with  every  thing  requisite,  and  numbering 
about  seven  thousand  men,  began  to  advance  from  Carlisle,  in 
Pennsylvania,  toward  the  Monongahela.  The  French  com* 
mandant  at  Fort  Duquesne,  beii^  duly  apprised  of  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  and  finding  himself  without  assistance  or  re-en« 
forcem^it  from  Canada,  deemed  it  folly  to  attempt  resistance 
f^ith  his  feeble  force.  He  accordingly  retained  possession  of 
th»  fort,  but  was  prepared  to  abieuidon  it  without  resistance 
whenever  the  British  army  should  begin  tonnake  its  appear- 
ance. The  main  body  of  the  latter  was  within  one  day's  march 
of  the  conBuence,  when  the  commandant,  with  his  troops,  ar- 
tillery, munitions,  and  stores,  embarked  in  boats  provided  for 
the  occasion  ;  and  having  dismantled  the  works,  he  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  at  night,  and  departed  down  the  Ohio  in  a  blaze 
of  light,  to  join  the  French  troops  on  the  Mississippi. 

As  he  descended  the  Ohio,  he  stationed  a  detachment  of 
troops  under  M.  Massac,  at  a  commanding  eminence  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  to 
erect  a  stockade,  which  was  called  Fort  Massacf 

*  Bee  Western  Pioneer,  voL  ii.,  p.  11^  13. 
t  Maitm'a  Loaisiana,  roL  i.,  p.  333, 
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£A.D.  1760.]  The  \rmr  was  oontiniied'  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  near  the  great  lakes  for  more  than  two  years  after- 
ward ;  when  France^  having  lost  all  h^r  Canadian  territories, 
was  compelled  to  terminate  hostilities  by  a  treaty  which  de- 
prived her  of  all  her  continental  possessions  in  North  America. 

[A.D.  1763.]  By  the  treaty  of  Riris,  she  relinquished  in 
favor  of  Gi^sat  Britain  all  claim  Co  Canada  and  New  France, 
embracing  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  from  its 
source  to  the  Bayou  Iberville.  By  a  secret  treaty  made  pre^ 
viously  with  the  King  of  Spain,  die  French  king  had  ceded 
to  the  Spanish  crown  all  the  remainder  of  his  American  pos- 
sessions on  the  Mississippi,  embracing  all  Western  Louisiana 
and  the  Island  of  Orleans. 

Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  France  in  North  America,  and 
with  it  terminated  all  the  {dans  for  extended  empire  on  the 
Mississippi.  Hard  as  seemed  their  lot,  the  French  population 
in  Louisiana  and  New  France  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
hated  power  of  England ;  and  many  Canadians,  to  avoid  this 
alternative,  resolved  to  abandon  their  homes  and  relatives  in 
Canada,  and  seek  the  mild  paternal  rule  of  France  in  Western 
Louisiana. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE   EARLY  FR&NCB   SETTLERS  IN 
THE   ILLINOIS  G0I7NTRT.*-A.D.  1700   TO    1780. 

drgtmienL  Eatent  of  the  "  DBniiB  CooaCiy."— ConcilHilavy  Poficy  of  tlM  FraaA  ti>> 
wand  the  Indun  Tribes. — ^Their  uuesUe  Intenxxma  with  the  NatiTei^ — ^Picture  of 
primitiTe  HappineM  enjoyed  by  the  IllinoiB  French. — Their  plain  and  homely  Hooaes 
and  mral  Villagea.^"  Oomnion  FieW  >ad  Mode  and  I>iatribation  of  Labor.r-Fsmily 
Interoata  in  the  raiaev— "  Gcnmopat"  vnid  ita  TJaef^f—Patriuthal  Haaanony  and  Con- 
tentment  of  these  CommonitieB. — Moral  Inflaence  of  ^he  Syatenu — ^Bqoality  and 
Happineaa  of  the  People. — The  Paternal  Homestead,  and  Patrian]ial  Families.-*' 
Gostome:  Male  and  Female^-Catfaolio  Bleligion.-*1Bqu2ity.— Cootentmeafti--Sah- 
bath  AmosetnentB  and  HtlarityrT-Tradea  and  Pnifessieoa.— Idiom* — HaUta  and  Do- 
portment. — Domestic  Simplicity  of  Mannam  and  Virtaes.-^Tbe  mild  and  IndalgenK 
Regime  of  Spain.— Flacifity  of  Incorporation  with  Indian  Character.— English  Av- 
tbority  iatrodoeed  in  17a5.*-The  joriadlietion  of  like  Umted  States  estendedorer  tfaos 
in  1804. — ^Their  Objections  to  American  Population  and  Laws* 

[A.D.  1700i^740,]  For  many  years  the  term  ^  Illinois 
country*'  embraced  all  the  region  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
as  &r  as  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  the  Wisconsin  on  the  north 
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to  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  The  extent  of  the  lUinok  country 
under  the  French  varied  but  little  from  the  extent  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Illinois.  At  a  later  date,  its  limits  on  the  east  were 
restricted  by  the  ^  Wabash  country,"  which  was  erected  into 
a  sepaxate  government,  under  the  commandant  of  **  Post  of  St 
Vincent,''  on  the  Wabash  River. 

In  all  the  settlements  of  the  French  on  the  Illinois  and  Wa- 
bash Rivers,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana,  they  adopted  a  policy  at 
once  singular  and  benevolent ;  a  policy  well  adapted  to  insure 
unity  and  harmony  among  themselves,  and  to  secure  the  good 
will  and  friendship  of  the  numerous  tribes  in  the  Northwest  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  They  seemed,  indeed,  constituted 
to  harmonize  in  all  their  habits  and  feelings  with  the  Indians 
among  whom  they  took  up  their  abode.  They  had  left  behind 
them,  among  the  colonists  near  the  Atlantic  border,  avarice,  that 
ruling  passion  of  European  emigrants  in  the  New  World,  which 
has  too  often  sought  its  gratification  in  plundering  the  natives 
of  their  little  patrimony  and  the  comforts  of  savage  life. 

Hence,  wlidle  other  colonies  were  continually  embroiled 
with  the  natives  in  exterminating  wars,  the  Illinois  French, 
who  sought  peace  and  friendship,  lived  in  harmony  and  mutual 
confidence  with  the  surrounding  tribes. 

In  all  their  migrations  and  explorations  to  the  remotest  rivers 
and  hunting-grounds,  they  associated  with  the  Indians  **  like  a 
band  of  brothers,"  as  equally  the  children  of  the  same  great 
Father  of  all.  Free  from  that  selfish  feeling  which  prompts 
men  to  associate  in  separate  communities,  with  distinct  and 
discordant  interests,  each  endeavoring  to  monopolise  all  the 
advantages  of  time  and  circumstances,  they  lived  among  them- 
selves as  one  common  brotherhood,  and  yet  shared  with  the 
Indians  their  sufferings  and  their  hospitality.  Providence 
smiled  upon  the  happy  union  of  the  white  man  of  Europe  with 
the  red  man  of  the  American  wilderness. 

The  early  French  on  the  Illinois  were  remarkable  for  their 
talent  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  warlike  tribes  around 
them,  and  for  their  easy  amalgamation  in  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  blood.  Unlike  most  other  European  emigrants,  who 
commonly  preferred  to  settle  in  sparse  settlements,  remote  from 
each  other,  the  French  manifested  in  a  high  degree,  at  the  same 
time,  habits  both  social  and  vagrant  They  settled  in  compact 
villages,  although  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  a  thou- 
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sand  miles  remote  from  the  dense  settlements  of  Canada.  On  the 
margin  of  a  prairie,  or  on  the  bank  of  some  gentle  stream,  their 
Tillages  sprang  up  in  long,  narrow  streets,  with  each  family 
homestead  so  contiguous  that  the  merry  and  sociable  villagers 
could  carry  on  their  voluble  conversation,  each  from  his  own 
door  or  balcony.  The  young  men  and  voyageura,  proud  of 
their  influence  among  the  remote  tribes  of  Imllans,  delighted  in 
the  long  and  merry  voyages,  and  sought  adventures  in  the  dis- 
tant travels  of  the  fur-trade.  After  months  of  absence  upco 
the  sources  of  the  longest  rivers  and  tributaries  among  their 
savage  friends,  they  returned  to  their  village  with  stores  of  furs 
and  peltries,  prepared  to  narrate  their  hardy  adventures  and 
the  thrilling  incidents  of  their  perilous  voyage.  Their  return 
was  greeted  with  smiling  fisMses,  and  signalised  by  balk  and 
dances,  at  which  the  wlurie  village  assembled,  to  see  the  great 
travelers,  and  hear  the  fertile  rehearsal  of  wonderful  adven- 
tures and  strange  sights  in  remote  countries.* 

Such  were  the  scenes  at  ^  Old  Kaskaskia,''  at  Cahokia,  Prai- 
rie du  Rocher,  and  a  few  other  points  on  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi, from  the  year  1720  to  the  year  1765 ;  and,  in  later  times,  at 
the  villages  of  Fort  Chartres,  St  Grenevidve,  St  Louis,  and  St 
Charles ;  and  at  St  Vincent  on  the  Wabash,  as  well  as  many 
other  p<Mnts  on  the  Lower  Mississippi ;  at  the  Poet  of  Natchi- 
toches on  Red  River,  and  the  Post  of  Washita  on  the  Washita 
River ;  as  well  as  upon  the  La  Fourche,  Fausse  Rividre,  and 
the  coast  above  New  Orleans. 

Their^ttlements  were  usually  in  the  form  of  small,  compact 
patriarchal  villages,  like  one  great  family  assembled  avound 
their  old  men  and  patriarchs.  Their  houses  were  simple, 
plain,  and  uniform.  Each  homestead  was  surrounded  by  its 
own  separate  inclosure  of  a  rude  picket  fence,  adjoining  or 
contiguous  to  others  on  the  right  and  left.  The  houses  were 
generally  one  story  high,  surrounded  by  sheds,  or  galleries ; 
the  walls  were  constructed  of  a  rude  frame-work,  having  up- 
right comer-posts  and  studs,  connected  horizontally  by  means 
of  numerous  cross-ties,,  not.  unlike  the  rounds  in  a  ladder. 
These  served  to  hold  the  **  cat  and  clay''  with  which  the  inter- 
stices were  filled,  and  with  which  the  walls  were  made,  and 
rudely  plastered  with  the  hand.  ^  Cat  and  clay''  is  formed  by 
mud,  or  clay,  made  into  soft  mortar,  which  is  then  intimately 

*  8m  Flittt'i  Oeograpliy,  nri.  L,  p.  161--t. 
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blended  with  cut  rtraw  or  Spaniih  moss,  coct  £iie,  instead  of 
hair.  The  chimney  was  made  of  similar  materials,  and  was 
formed  by  four  long  comer-posts,  converging  toward  the  top 
to  about  one  halii^  or  less  than  the  space  below. 

These  abodes  of  happiness  were  generally  situated*  on  the 
margin  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  beside  some  clear  stream  of 
running  water,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  bayou,  near  some 
rich,  alluvial  bottom,  which  supplied  the  groimds  for  the  ^  com- 
mon field''  and  *'  commons."  ' 

The  **  common  field''  consisted  of  a  large  contiguous  inclos- 
ure,  reserved  for  the  common  use  of  the  village,  inclosed  by 
one  common  fence  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  this  field,  which 
soihetimes  consisted  of  several  hundred  acres,  each  viliager 
and  head  of  a  family  had  assigned  to  him  a  ceitam  portion  of 
ground,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  fiimily,  as  a  field  and  garden. 
The  extent  of  the  field  was  proportionate  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons or  families  in  the  village.  The  subdivisions  were  in  doe 
proportion  to  the  number  of  members  in  each  family.  Each 
individual,  or  family,  labore<J  and  reaped  the  product  of  his 
own  aHotitient  for  Us  own  use. 

If  the  inclosure  became  ruinous,  or  was  neglected  contigu- 
ous to  the  plat  of  any  family,  or  individual,,  so  as  to  endang^ 
the  general  interest,  that  individual,  or  ftimily,  farfiute^  ther 
daim  to  the  use  of  the  common  field ;  and  their  interest  was 
assigned  to  another  person,  who  would  be  less.neghgent 

Each  individual,  or  head  of  a  fiunily*,  so  long  as  he  coo- 
forpied  to  the  regulations  and  requisitions  of  the  village,  retain- 
ed his  interest  in  the  common  field  in  fee  simple,  traiisfiarable 
by  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise ;  liable,  however,  to  the.general  reg- 
Illations  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  village. 

The  season  far  plough^lg,  planting,  reaping,  and  other  agri- 
cultural operations  in  the  ^  common  field,''  was  regulated  by 
special  enactments,  or  by  a  public  'ordinance,  and  to  take  phioe 
simultaneously  in  each  village :  even  the  form  and  manner  of 
door-yards,  gardens,  and  stable-yards,  and  other. arrangements 
for  mutual  benefit,  and  the  convenience  of  all,  were  .regulated 
by  special  enactment  of  the  little  village  senate.  .These  were 
often  in  such  shape  and  connection  as.  to  form  a  partial  proteo- 
tk>n,  like  a  picketed  camp,  against  any  hostile  irrupfaou  of  In- 
dians, provided  such  event  might  ever  occur. 

Near  the  village,  and  around  the  common  field,  was  an  ex- 
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tensive  open  seope  of  lands  reserved  for  **  commons/'  or  a  cooi- 
mdn  pasture-gvoimd*  Tkis  oonsisted  of  several  hundreds,  and 
often  of  tbouBandflt'of  acres  unmolosed,  and  free  for  the  use  of 
all  aa  a  common  pasture,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
timber.  Yet  no  one  could  take  posaesaion  o£  any  portion  of  it, 
or  appropriate  it  to  his  own  individual  use,  without  the  general 
consent  of  the  villagers.  To  the  indigent,  however,  who  came 
to  settle  among  them,  and  to  newly-married  pairs,  apprOpriar 
tions  were  often  made  from  portions  of  the  *'  commons"  contig- 
uous to  the  common  field,  and  situated  so  that  it  might  subse^ 
qnently  be  taken  into  it  by  extending  the  inclosure,  provided 
the  individuals  proved  themselves  acceptable  members  of  their 
community. 

In  makmg  grants  of  land  for  the  use  of  a  village  or  commih 
mty,  the  commandant  always  took  special  care  to  cause  a  re»- 
ervatioo  to  be  specially  designated  for  a  **  common-  fidd"  and 
a  **  commons.^  Th^se  were  deemed  indispensable  requisites 
for  eveay  large  French  village.  The  same  custom  was  ob- 
served by  the  Spanish  authorities  sA&r  the  dominion  of  Spain 
was  extended  over  Louisiana. 

Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  improve  the  simple  and 
benevolent  feelihigs  of  unsophisticated  hwnan  nature,  to  maiii- 
tain  the  blessings  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  the  prevalence  of 
brotherly  love,  than  the  forms  of  life  and  the  domestic  usages 
which  prevailed  in  these  early  French  villages.  Under  this 
benign  influence,  peace  and  competence  smiled  upon  them; 
-joy  and  mirth  beamed  from  every  countenance ;  contentment 
sat  on  e^ery  brow.  The  natural  afiluence  which  pervadefi 
the  whole  village  waf  common  to  all.  The.  prolific  soil,  soli- 
cited by  gentle  lafor  as  a  mere  matter  of  recreition,  yielded 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  those  which 
were  derived  from  the  stfllmpre  prolific  waters  and  the  chase. 
With  all  these  advantages,  and  all  iheee  easy  enjoyments,  in 
a  climate  of  great  benignity,  remote  from  the  strife  and  con- 
flicting interests  of  a  dense  population,  what  should  prevent 
them  from  esteeimng  the  lUfadois  a  ^  tervestrial  paradise^**  as 
La  Salle  had  termed  it  in  ,1682  7 

How  enviable  the  condition  of  these  children  of  nature,  with 
but  little  mote  care  a)id  aimety  of  mind  than  is  exp6rien<;ed 
by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  compared  with  the  toil  and  anxiety  of 
refined  civilization ;  in  which  the  miod  is  continually  harassed 
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by  the  goadings  of  aTarice,  and  by  the  incessant  effi>rts  to  w> 
cumulate  wealth  and  honors  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
is  straitened  under  the  influence  of  penury  and  want,  by  a  con- 
stant harassing  anxiety  in  procuring  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  with  the  constant  apprehension  of  still  greater  want,  as  is 
often  seen  in  the  crowded  cities  of  Europe  I 

In  the  early  French  settlements  the  commons  abounded  with 
herds  of  domestic  animals — ^with  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine, 
and  others  tamed  firom  the  forest^  which  wandered  at  large-— 
and  was  used  as  a  general  store-house,  from  which  all  were 
freely  supplied;  whUe  corroding  care  was  banished  from 
hearts  as  light  as  those  of  the  beasts  that  roamed  the  fields. 

In  the  happy  enjoyment  of  such  a  life,  time  glides  rapidly  on , 
and  to  age  death  came  a  hasty,.but  not  unwelcome  messenger, 
for.  they  hoped  for  a  still  better,  world  beyond  the  grave. 

Care  was  a  stranger  in  the  villages,  and  was  rarely  enters 
tained  many  days  as  a  guest  AmusemeQts,festivals,  and  holy- 
days  were  frequent,  and  served  to  dispel  dull  care,  when  an 
Unwelcome  visitor.  In  the  light  fantastic  dance,  the  young 
and  the  gay  were  active  participants,  while  the  serene  and  smil- 
ing countenance  of  the  aged- patriarch,  and  his  companion  in 
years,  and  even  of  the  ^  reverend  father,"  lent  a  8ancti<«  and 
a  blessing  upon  the  innocent  amusement  and  useful  recreation. 
The  amusements  past,  all.  could  cheerfully  unite  in  olSering  up 
to  God  the  simple  gratitude  of  the  heart  for  his  unbounded 
mercies. 

Fathers,  and  mothers,  and  grand-sires  enjoyed  no  higher 
pleasure  than  to  witness  the  innocent  mirth  of  their  children, 
and  their  aged  eyes  beamed  with  tranquil  delight  while  they 
beheld  the  happiness  of  the  young.  Religion  was  the  link 
which  united  the  joys  of  life  to  those  of  eternity ;  and  with 
hearts  doubly  devout,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  ^  reverend  &• 
ther"  and  the  unlettered  child,  could  all  retire  from  a  scene  of 
innocent  mirth,  and  humbly  render  the  homage  of  their  hearts 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Nor  were  these  festive  enjoyments  confined  to  any  sex  or 
condition.  In  the  dance  all  participated,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest,  the  bond  and  the  free ;  even  the  black  slave  was 
equally  interested  in  the  general  enjoyment,  and  was  happy 
because  he  saw  his  master  happy ;  and  the  master,  in  turn,  was 
pleased  to  witness  the  enjoyment  of  the  slave*    The  mutual  de- 
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pendence  of  each  upon  the  other,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
contributed  to  produce  a  state  of  mutual  harmony  and  attach- 
ment It  has  been  almost  a  proverb,  that  the  world  did  not 
exhibit  an  example  of  a  more  contented  and  happy  race  than 
the  negro  slaves  of  the  early  French  in  the  Illinois  country.* 
The  numerous  festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church  tended  strongly 
to  foster  the  mutual  interchange  of  friendly  feelings  among 
those  who  were  thus  removed  beyond  the  reach  and  influence 
of  wealth  and  power. 

In  religion  all  were  Catholics,  and  revered  the  pope  as  the 
great  head  of  the  Church,  who  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of 
purgatory,  and  dispensed  his  favors  or  his  frowns  through  the 
priests,  who  were*  their  friends  and  counselors,  and  whom  they 
esteemed  as  ^  reverend  &thers."  They  knew  no  difference  of 
sects,  nor- 

"Doetrinei  framed  to  suit  IfaeTuying  hour." 

Ardently  attached  to  their  spiritual  guides,  religion  became 
one  of  the  great  rules  of  social  Ufe.  They  observed  strictljr'all 
the  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
their  lives  corresponded  with  their  professions.  Ignorant  of 
creeds,  except  the  ^  Apostles'  Creed,"  they  were  not  skillfiil  dis- 
putants ;  but  holydays  and  festivals  were  never  forgotten  or 
neglected.  Gratitude  to  God,  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and 
love  to  mankind,  is  found  more  often  in  the  rude  stages  of  civ- 
ilized life  than  in  the  blandishments  of  wealth,  and  among  the 
accumulated  temptations  of  refinement  and  intelligence. 

As  has  been  observed  by  Major  Stoddart,  who  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Upper  Louisiana  in  1804,  **  Perhaps  the  levi- 
ties displayed,,  and  the  amusements  pursued  by  the  French  peo- 
ple on  Sundays,  may  be  considered  by  some  to  border  upon 
liceirtiousness.  They  attend  mass  in  the  morning  with  great 
devotion ;  but  after  the  exercises  of  church  are  over,  they  usu- 
ally collect  in  pities  and  pass  away  their  time  in  social  and 
merry  intercourse.  They  play  at  billiards  and  other  games, 
and  to  balls  and  assemblies  the  Sundays  are  particularly  de- 
voted. To  those  educated  in  regular  and  pious  Protestant  hab- 
its such  parties  and  amusements  appear  unseasonable,  strange, 
and  odious,  if  not  prophetic  of  some  signal  curse  on  the  work- 

*  See  "  The  7tr  West."  This  ii  %  rery  intereitiiig  little  woric.  in  two  yolames,  12ixio, 
by  la  eaopymont  eatfaor.  Ik  wm  paUiibed  in  1837  or  1838.  It  oontaiiui  Mme^Siie 
sketdies  of  the  Western  coontry,  of  Western  manners  and  cnstoms,  and  many  graphio 
descriptions  of  tiie  uatoral  beantiea  of  the  West,  chiefly  on  the  region  of  the  Upper 
KissiasippL 
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ers  of  iniquity.  It  musty  however*  be  confessed  that  the  French 
pepple,  -cm  those  days*  avoid  all  intemperate  and  immoral  ex- 
,ce^ai^  and  conduct  themselves  with  apparent  decorum.  They 
ari^  of  opinion  that  there  is  true  and  undefiled  religion  in  their 
^a^iseflsentSy  much  more,  indeed,  than  they  can  see  in  certain 
ni^ht  conferences  >axid  obscure  meetings  in  various  parts  among 
the  tombs. 

**  When,  questioned  relative  to  their  gayety  on  Sundays,  they 
will  answer,  that  men  were  made  for  happiness*  and  tfiat  the 
more  they  are  able  to  enjoy  themselves,  the  more  acceptable 
:they  are  to  their  Creator.  They  are  of  opinion  that  a  sullen 
countenance,  attention  to  gloomy  subjects,  a  set  form  of  speedi, 
and  a  stiff  behavior,  are  more  indicative  of  hypocrisy  tiian  of 
A:eligipn ;  and  they  say  they  have  often  remarked  that  those 
who  practice  these  singularities  on  Sunday  will  most  assured- 
ly cheat  and  defraud  their  neighbors  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

/^Suoh^e  the  religious  sentiments  of  a  people  void  of  su- 
peiistitipn  s  of  a  people  prone  to  hospitality,  urbanity  of  man* 
Bersy  wd  ianoo<^t  recreation,  and  who  present  their  daily  ori- 
sons at  the  .throne, of  Grace  with  as  much  confidence  of  success 
as  the  ,mo^t.  devout  Puritan  in  Christendom."* 

The  cjostume  of  th^  early  French  was  plain,  simple,  and 
unique^  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  Creole  and  Acadian 
French,  of  Louisiana  at  the  present  time,  as  seen  upon  the  La- 
fourche, the  Tecbe,  and  in  the  Acadian  settlements  of  C^pe^ 
lousas  and  Attakapas^, 

The  winter  dress,  of  the  men  was  generally  a  coarse  blank- 
^t  cpqiokf  drawn  over  their  shirt  and  long  vest  The  capote 
served  the.doi^le  purpose  of  cloak  and  hat;  for  the  hood,  at- 
tached to  the  collar  behind,  hung  upon  the  back  and  shoulders 
as  a  cape,  and,  whefia  desired,  it  served  to  cover  the  whole  head 
from  intense  cojd. .  Most  commonly,  in  summer,  and  especially 
funong  the  boatmen*  voyageurs^Bnd  ctmrriers  du  bois^  the  head 
W^s.enveloped  in  ^  blue  handkerchief  turban4ike,  as  a  protec- 
tion from  solar  beattand  noxious  insects.  The  same  material, 
of  lighter  quality,  and  fancy  colors,  wreathed  with  bpght-col- 
pred.  ribbons,  and  spmetimes  flowers,  formed  the  &ncy  bead- 
dress  of  the  females  on  festive  occasions :  at  other  times  they 
also  used  the  handkerchief  in  the  more  patriarchal  style. 

*  S«e  Stoddarf  a  Sketdiea  of  LooisiaiM,  p.  316,  317. 
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The  dress  of  the  matrons  was  simple  and  plain ;  the  old-fash* 
ioned  short  jacket  and  petticoat,  varied  to  suit  the  diversities 
of  taste,  was  the  ipost  conunon  over-dress  of  the  women.  The 
feet  in  winter  were  protected  by  Indian  moccasins,  or  the  more 
unwieldy  clog-shoe ;  but  in  summer,  and  in  dry  weather,  the 
foot  was  left  uncovered  and  firee,  except  on  festive  occasions 
and  holydays,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the  light  moccasin, 
gorgeously  ornamented  with  brilliants  of  porcupine  quills,  shells, 
beads,  or  lace,  ingeniously  wrought  over  the  front  instead  of 
buckles,  and  on  the  side  flaps. 

The  idiom  of  these  villagers,  especially  in  those  of  the  Illi« 
nois  country  and  Upper  Louisiana,  was  in  many  points  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  European  French,  both  in  the  pronunda* 
tion  and  in  the  signification  of  wcmls.  In  general  terms,  the 
Illinois  idiom  seemed  destitute  of  that  nervous  and  animated 
brilliancy  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Parisian  French.  In 
the  Creche  French  of  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  there  is  percepti- 
ble a  slow,  drawling,  or  nasal  sound  of  many  words,  wUch. 
gives  to  conversation  a  languid  air,  not  oAi^n  seen  in  Europe. 
Yet  the  Creole  French  tongue  is  more  pure  than  might  have 
been  expected,  after  a  protracted  separation  of  nearly  a  centu- 
ry from  the  parent  country,  and  much  of  the  time  under  a  for- 
eign domiioion,  with  the  introductioi;^  of  a  foreign  language 
among  them.* 

Under  the  French  dominion,  the  govenunent  was  mild  and 
paternal ;  a  mixture  of  civil  and  military  rule,  without  the- tech- 
nicalities of  the  one  or  the  severity  of  the  other.  The  com- 
mandant was  invested  with  despotic  authority ;  yet  he  rarely 
exercised  his  power  otherwise  than  in  a  kind  and  paternal  man- 
ner, and  for  die  general  welfare  of  his  people*  In  return,  he. 
received  not  only  their  obedience  and  respect,  but  also  their 

love. 

The  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  these  Frexich  settle- 
ments at  first,  and  for  an  age  afterward,  isolated,  and  a  thou-l 
sand  miles  from  any  other  civilized  community,  became  char- 
aeteristic  and  hereditary  with  their  descendants,  even  to  the 
present  time.  Frota  their  first  settlement  oa  the  Illinois  and^ 
at  Kaskaakia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  they  have  uni- 
fi>rinly  enjoyed  the  confideuice  and  friendship  of  the  Indian 
tribes.     From  long  intercourse,  and  by  assimilating  themselves 

*8«e"Th«FarWeit." 
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in  a  great  measure  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  native 
tribes,  and  by  their  peaceable  and  conciliatory  characters,  they 
had  become  almost  identified  as  brothers.  While  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  was  establishing  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth,  ever  restless  and  discontented,  were  struggling  with 
the  savage  occupants  for  the  sterile  and  sandy  shores  of  Vir* 
ginia  and  New  England,  and  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  interior, 
the  French,  far  removed  from  civilization,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent,  and  surrounded  by  every  thing  in  nature  which 
could  fascinate  the  eye  or  delight  the  fancy,  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  tribes,  lived  contented,  happy,  and  prosperous, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  "  terrestrial  paradise  of  America."* 

In  the  appearance  of  the  *' patriarchal  homestead,"  among  the 
country  settlements,  there  was  something  peculiarly  interesting, 
which  reminds  us  strongly  of  a  primitive  simplicity  but  rarely 
seen  in  the  present  day.  The  patriarchal  homestead  of  de- 
tached settlements  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  inclosure, 
used  as  a  common  yard  for  several  generations.  This  inclos- 
ure may  contain  one  or  two  acres,  and  sometimes  less ;  it  is 
the  residence  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  family,  who  possibly 
has  occupied  it  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Each  child  or 
grand-child,  who,  having  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity, 
and  become  the  head  of  a  family,  may  be  found  settled  in  a 
small  thatched  or  mud  cottage  at  one  side  of  the  paternal  in- 
closure, rears  up  a  flourishing  young  family,  which,  with  their 
increase,  are  branches  of  the  original  family,  having  a  com- 
munity of  interest  and  feeling.  At  length,  the  aged  patriarch 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  dozen  growing  families  of  his  own 
lineage,  until  the  third  and  fourth  generations  will  be  found  liv- 
ing in  perfect  harmony,  each  family  occupying  its  own  cottage 
around  the  patriarchal  roof.  Scenes  of  this  kind  are  yet  seen 
upon  the  French  coast  above  and  below  New  Orleans,  upon  the 
Lafourche,  the  Teche,  and  other  French  settlements  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  the  region  of  Oppelousas  and  Attakapas. 

As  their  lands  were  generally  held  in  common,  and  vacant 
lands  were  free  to  all,  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  was 
unknown ;  vested  rights  of  chartered  companies  were  equally 
unkno\\7i,  and  no  inflated  and  unfeeling  aristocracy  lorded  it 
over  the  humble  poor,  reduced  to  a  dependent  and  servile  pea«- 

*  See  "  The  Far  WeiV  vol  iL,  p.  155. 
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antiy.  The  wealth  of  all  consisted  in  their  good  name,  and  in 
their  unrestrained  freedom  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  nature. 
Some  possessed  more  personal  property  than  others ;  but 
wealth  gave  no  exclusive  privileges.  Superiority  depended 
alone  upon  superior  merit 

The  common  people,  in  their  ordinary  deportment,  were  often 
oharacterized  by  a  calm,  thoughtful  gravity,  and  the  saturnine 
fererity  of  the  Spaniard,  rather  than  the  levity  characteristic 
of  the  French ;  yet,  in  their  amusements  and  f^tes,  they  ex- 
hiUted  all  the  gayety  of  the  natives  of  France.  Their  satur- 
ome  gravity  was  probably  a  habit,  adopted  from  the  Indian 
tribes  with  whom  they  daily  held  intercourse,  and  in  whose 
sense  of  propriety  levity  of  deportment  on  ordinary  occasions 
11  esteemed  not  only  unbecoming,  but  unmanly.  The  calm, 
quiet  tenor  of  their  lives,  remote  from  the  active  bustle  of  civ- 
ilized life  and  business,  imparted  to  their  character,  to  their 
feelings,  to  their  general  manners,  and  even  to  their  very  lan- 
^[aage,  a  languid  soilness  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
inxious  and  restless  activity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
J  fast  succeeding  to  the  occupancy  of  their  happy  abodes. 
With  them  hospitality  was  hardly  esteemed  a  virtue,  because 
t  was  a  duty  which  all  cheerfully  performed.  Taverns  were 
jmknown,  and  every  house  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  stat- 
ate-book,  the  judiciary,  and  courts  of  law,  with  their  prisons 
ind  instruments  of  punishment,  were  unknown  ;  as  were  also 
the  crimes  for  which  they  are  erected  among  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Learning  and  science  were  terms  beyond 
their  comprehension,  and  their  technicalities  were  unheard. 
Schools  were  few,  and  learned  men  were  rare ;  the  priest  was 
tfarir  oracle  in  matters  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  and 
dbservances  of  religion.  The  village  school  was  the  great 
lource  and  fountain  of  book-knowledge,  and  there  the  rising 
l^neration  might  acquire  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  edu- 
sati<Hi  for  a  French  villager. 

On  politics  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation  they  never  suffered 
their  minds  to  feel  a  moment's  anxiety,  believing  implicitly 
that  France  ruled  the  world,  and  all  must  be  right.  Worldly 
bonors  and  distinctions  were  bubbles  unworthy  a  moment's 
consideration  or  a  moment's  anxiety.  Without  commerce,  they 
knew  not,  nor  desired  to  know,  the  luxuries  and  the  refine- 
ments of  civilized  communities.     Thus  day  after  day  passed 
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by  in  contentment  and  peac^fiil  indolehice.  The  distiiiction  of 
wealth  or  rank  was  almost  unknown ;  all  Were  upon  a  natural 
equality,  all  drdssed  alike^and  all  met  a4  equals  at  their  f§te8 
md  in  their  ball-rooms. 

The  virtues  of  their  primitive  simplicity  were  many.  Punc- 
tuality and  honesty  in  their  dbalings,  politeness  and  hospitality 
to  strangers,  were  habitual ;  fiiendship  a&d  cordiality  toward 
neighbors  was  general ;  and'  all  seemed  as  members  of  one 
great  family,  coimected  by  the  strong  ties  c^  consanguinity. 
Wives  were  kind  and  aflbctionate ;  in  all  respects,  they  were 
equal  to  their  husbands,  and  held  an  influence  superior  to  the 
females  in  most  civilized  countries.  They  had  entire  control  in 
all  domestic  concerns,  and  were  the  chief  and  supreme  umpires 
in  all  doubtful  cases.  Did  a  case  of  casuistry  arise,  who  so 
well  able  to  divine  the  truth,  or  bo  well  qualified  to  enforce 
the  decision,  as  the  better  half? 

Among  the  villagers^  we  have  said,  there  wete  few  distinc- 
tions ;  the  more  enterprising  became,  of  course,  more  wealthy, 
by  trade  and  traffic  with  the  Indians,  in-  the  porchafie  and  sale 
of  fhrs,  peltries,  and'  other  commodities  supplied  by  the  native 
tribes. 

The  ^  traders"  kept  a  heterogeneous  stock  of  goods  in  their 
largest  room,  where  their  assortment  was  fully  displayed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  purchasers.  The  young  men  of  enterprise, 
wishing  to  see  the  world,  sought  occupation  and  gratification 
as  voyageurs  or  boatmen,  as  agents  for  .the  traders,  or  as  hunt- 
ers, to  visit  the  remote  tribes  upon  the  furthest  sources^  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  the  trading  ex- 
peditions which  annually  set  out  from  the  Illinois  country. 

Mechanic  trades,  as  a-  mems  of  livelihood,  wer^  almost  un- 
known ;  the  great  business  of  all  was  agriculture,  and  the  care 
of  their  herds  and- flocks,  their  cattle,  their  horses,  their  sheep, 
and  their  swine,  and  each  man  was  his  own  mechanic* 

Thus  lived  the  French  in  New  France  and  Louisiana,  until  af- 
ter the  Canadian  provinces  had  been  wrested  from  the  French 
crown  by  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  English  power  was 
extended  over  the  Illinois  in  1765.  But  a  change  came  over 
their  peaceful  abodes.  Should  Frenchmen  submit  to  the  hated 
dominion  of  England,  their  most  inveterate  national  enemy? 
Many  preferred  to  leave  their  homes  and  their  fields,  and  to 

♦  Bee  "  The  Far  Weit,"  vol  i.,  p.  ie3. 
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seek  new  abodes  under  the  dominion  of  France,  which  still 
prevailed  West  of  the  Mississippi.  The  French  settlements 
of  the  Illinois  then  began  to  decline  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  en- 
tire abandonment,  the  English  governor,  instructed  by  his  gov- 
ernment, gave  assurances  that  their  religion  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  their  rights  and  property  remain  inviolate  under 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Many  consented  to  remain ; 
but  many  retired  to  Western  Louisiana.  Then  it  was  that  the 
French  settlements  began  to  extend  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

But  their  peace  was  soon  interrupted  here.  Rumor  soon 
proclaimed  that  all  Western  and  Southern  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  Spain.  The  rumor  was  too  true ;  for  already  they 
were  subjects  of  the  Spanish  king.  Although  the  Spanish  au- 
thority was  not  formally  extended  over  them  for  five  years, 
yet  these  five  years  were  years  of  trouble,  suspense,  and  dis- 
appointment. 

The  government  of  Spain,  like  that  of  France,  was  mild  and 
paternal ;  nor  did  the  Spanish  authorities  care  to  interfere  with 
the  established  usages  and  customs  of  the  French  population, 
but  extended  every  indulgence  which  could  be  desired  firom  a 
kind  and  lenient  government.  A  few  years  served  to  dispel 
all  dissatisfaction  at  the  change  of  rulers,  and  the  French  vil- 
lagers and  voyageurs,  for  thirty  years  more,  continued  to  en^ 
joy  their  **  terrestrial  paradise,"  under  their  ancient  forms  of 
government  and  the  Catholic  religion*  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Nor  was  their  peace  again  disturbed  until  the  Anglo-Amer- 
icans firom  the  United  States  began  to  approach  the  Mississippi 
in  the  regions  of  the  Illinois  an^^Old  Kaskaskia.  This  ap- 
proach,  however,  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  new  era,  with 
themselves,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  of  a  total  change  in  their 
happy  and  retired  mode  of  life.  A  few  years  brought  the  un- 
welcome news  that  all  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  soon  a  new  system  of  jurisdiction  was  to  be 
extended  over  them. 

Previous  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in 
1803,  the  French  had  become  assimilated  in  feelings  with  their 
Spanish  rulers,  who  wisely  combined  the  laws  of  Spain  and 
France,  "  The  laws  of  Spain  were  introduced  only  so  far  as 
related,  generally,  to  municipal  arrangement  and  real  estate ; 

Vol.  I.— N 
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while  the  common  law  of  France  governed  all  contract^  of  a 
social  oatyr^  modified  by,  and  interwoven  wiibj.tfie  cu8Iqid9 
of  the  people.  Sach  district  ha4  ita  tecmmastdantf  ,«nd  eadi 
village  its  syndic ;  besides  judges  in  rcivil  aSair-s  ibf  ibe  prpv^ 
ince  and  officers  of  th^  mUitiaf  a  amatl  body  of  wiuoh  was  sla- 
tioiied  m  ev^ry  district,  ;tboi)gh  too  spccm^iderabl^  4p  affoi^ 
much  projection  to  the  inhabitajp^  Tbes^  fvif&c^  vif^x»  j^v 
pqinted  by  the  governor  at  New  iQrieav^*  tto  wJ^om  ihwd  W9$ 
the  r^gfat  of  aiii.appeal.  ?%e  lievtenant*g4vemor,  who  remded 
at  St  liQuifc  va^  cQiqpMBai^r  of  ih^  U'oop^.  Thun  tbe  govern- 
ment was  a  mixture <^ciyil«nd  military^  md  thovgb  arbitra- 
ry to  the  last  d^egree^  y^  we  .are  jtpld  Aie  i^  of  (donunatiffli 
wi^  so  jljght  as  scarcfdly  tp  fee  leH. 

>'  How0v^  tim  may  i)e,  H  i»  oe^tajn  ^hey  4ld  nost  wieU  r^ 
ishi,  at  ficft,  ti^e  change  in  ^tb^  adi9ini$trati(m  of  justice  whev 
they  cai99  ^der  the  jurisdictipA  of  Aihe  U^H^  Stat^«  The 
delays  and  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  trial  by  JN\ry«  8od  the 
multifai:ioi^  techmcalitieB  of  our  jurisjiMrudeKiGei  they  eouM  not 
well  cotpprpheod^y  eitbjer  as  to  its  junport  or  utility ;  and  it  is  not 
strj^nge  that  they  ^boul4  hav^  preferred  the  iqoi:«  pro«»pt  an4 
loss  exp6nsiv9  deci^ioBp  of  ibe  Spanish  ti:)ba^ls.^* 
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OHAPTBR  V. 

TBB    FI&BT     COLONIZATION    OF    LOUISIANA    UNTIL   THE    CLQSE   OF 

......  ''■*■•_  '    ■ 

CROZAT's   MONOPOLY. A.D.  1698   TO    1717, 

Arg^mefair-^etitmpwHt  of  the  XUininf  Settlemedti.— D'lber^le  Hmd^rtakes  to  C6b- 
mze  Lower Loaifliana.—6aiI«  .with  hii  Colony. from  Roctielle,  September  fiitb,  1798.-^ 
tetvet  the  Weit  In^^i,  anfl  veiu;hei  Florid  lii  jVmiiary,  1699.— Ctuiti  ai^dior  ix 
Me  IJMphixL— I^ifei&bcrka  bii  Cdkmy  dn  Ship  Ifland-r-Seta  dot  to  explore  tfab 
MoQth  of  the  MistiMippi.^Ehit^n  that  Biver  oa  the  8d  of  March.-^Find«  Letter  of 
I>e  Tocid  toXa  SaHe,  dated  1^5.— *iteturna  t>y  wa^  of  ^e  dayoa  tbervi&e  to  Bay  oC 
6t.  Lda2i.— Bnildi  Foift  fiiloki,  May  Sd.— Saik  for  France.— Eoglith  Atteiiipti  to 
pre<xscapy  Lonuiaaa.— The  Btftif h  Ki&g  hribef  Hemiepfii  to  Qq.— BcHtiah  Coloiqr 
aniTea  in  the  MisaUsippi. — Condition  of  the  Colony  at  BUoxi. — Bienville  fuperin* 
teoda  the  Colony  aa  Governor. — Eiltplorea  the  Channel  of  the  Miiiiaaippi. — ^Ibenrille 
retttAu  with  Odditt-  Colany.— BttOdfe  a  Foit  '6b  tAe  3iiik  of,  the  ^ver'— Ajcenda 
the  Biver  aa  far  aa  the  Natchea  Tribt.— Selects  a  Site  fot  Fort  RoBa]ie.-^TheNatob- 
ez  Indians. — ^Their  doiitottui  and  j^ligioat 'Ceremonies. — ^tenriew  with  Uie  "Gre^ 
Btek"— Bdtmdtf^  betVe^n  LdaisikiiA'and  Florida  odmprtnniaed.— The  Colony  at  Bi- 
kgd  reduced  by  Sickness^  and  .peath.'~E34>lori°8  Fartiep.<~tJnriViaed  .Wkter  Cpiii- 
mxmicaCions.— 'Death  of  SauvoUet  Commandant— Iberville  retires  to  France* — His 
Deadk  ti  IToiff.— Extravagant  Ml^^  Credi^ty  cdntiiiuek.— Exploratbhi  for  SlSnes.— 
feeble  tWUtlaa  of  liie  Coktty  tkiish.  1704  to  Vna.—LoMAahk  -mtAb  LldependeAt 
of  Canadm.— ^Bienville  Ghyvenior-|;eneraL — Bink«  of  the  Miafissippi  ne^lected^ — Ckp- 
sat's  HioDx^Xy  granted,  1718. — ^^xtent  of  Louisiana  de^ed  in  hia  Grant— Popnla- 
lloo  ^  tfae  Oobny  ifi  1713.— Croaaf  ik  l&nterprCi/e,  Zeal,  ind  Fltmi  odT  l^e.— He  tk 
exdnded  fntii  Tnide  with  Florida  and  M^co^— Settlementa  extend.— Natdbitochos 
on  B«d  Biver  aettled. — ^Trading-posts  established.— Disfippointinent  and  Failure  of 
h6  Pliin*.— !E^p'endifa&re8  of  Ctozat  up  to  1716.— Fort  iBLosalfe  btiHt  in  1716.— This 
ueW  dof^srtfiir,  L'^|ifiiid,  knives  wMi  T^oopa.— Cnizsib  lidrtiideik  Ms  ChartUr  Ai 
1717. — ConditioB  of  tfae  Colfmy  at  hit  Sorv^nder. 

We  h&v6  Already  seen  that,  Ttom  thb  exploration  of  ti^e  Mis- 
sissippi by  La  Salle,  in  1682,  emigrants,  voyageursp^^d  traddrk 
from  Canadia  eont&iued  to  visit  anid  occupy  {portions  of  the  Il- 
linois Tiegion,  aH  well  ds  i  1k^  points  on  the  Upper  ]Vfississippi« 
Many  of  those  wlio  had  first  aiccbhipihied  Li  Balte  in  hid  per- 
ilo^  adVahce  isbuth  and  wbst  6f  Lake  MSchig&h  bebanie  pef- 
tnilh^At  erettters^  attached  to  the  miM  climate  and  the  pi-oliSc  soil. 
Thiiis  smiill  French  settiethenti  begah  to  be  ihaiie  hi  the  vicin- 
tty  of  liA  ^Misi^i  ti:^dihg-^i»t8  hidi^  thati  i  !thodsi&iid  miles  in 
advdncAe  of  tiie  ^ettletn^hts  of  Cahadd,  whbrb  m%  Unambitious 
white  man  dwelt  in  peace  with  thb  fed  mail  of  thb  Wildenlbsrd. 
Otb^r  rbdtlbM  HpiHiB  Mhd  hardy  advbntnfbi^  firobi  Gahada 
longdd  tb  see  the  l*bgidii  Winch  had  beeh  dbsbribed  by  La  Sal- 
le and  others  as  the  most  delightfiil  country  on  earth.    The 
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veteran  Chevalier  de  Tonti  had  remauied  in  command  on  the 
Illinois  while  La  Salle  was  in  France  organizing  his  colony 
for  Lower  Louisiana ;  and  in  1685,  having  heard  of  his  arrival 
with  his  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  he  had  descended  the  river 
with  a  party  of  Canadians  and  Indians  to  greet  hhn  and  his  col- 
ony at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Finding  no  vestige  of  his 
colony,  and  unable  to  obtain  any  certain  intelligence  of  his 
fate,  he  returned  to  the  Illinois,  where  he  remained  at  the  head 
of  affairs  until  the  year  1700,  when  he  descended  the  river 
again  with  twenty  Canadians  to  greet  the  new  colony  of  Iber- 
ville.* Occasionally,  before  this  time,  the  traders  and  voya- 
geurs,as  well  as  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  had  descended  the  river 
from  the  Illinois  country  to'  the  Chickasa  and  Natchez  In- 
dians ;  but  after  the  arrival  of  Iberville's  colony,  these  adven- 
turous voyages  were  more  frequent. 

[A.D.  1698.]  The  court  of  France  had  been  engaged  in 
wars  and  political  intrigues,  and  nothing  toward  colonizing 
Louisiana  had  been  effected  since  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
La  Salle.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  but  his  discoveries  and 
his  unfortunate  fate  had  not  been  forgotten.  At  length,  in 
1698,  an  expedition  for  colonizing  the  region  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi was  set  on  foot  by  the  French  king.  It  was  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  M.  d'Iberville,  who  had  been  an  experi- 
enced and  distinguished  naval  commander  in  the  French  wars 
of  Canada,  and  a  successful  agent  in  establishing  colonies  in 
Canada,  Acadie,  and  Cape  Breton.  D'Iberville  was  a  man 
well  qualified  for  the  undertaking ;  his  judgment  was  mature, 
his  manner  stem,  and  his  decision  and  action  prompt  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans. 

He  was  willing,  after  encountering  the  snows  and  icebergs 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  transfer  the  theatre  of 
his  operations  to  the  burning  sands  of  Florida.  Desirous  of 
distinction  also  in  the  South,  and  willing  to  serve  his  country 
in  any  sphere,  he  accepted  the  trust  of  colonizing  the  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  Spaniards  had  already  formed  a  settlement 
and  taken  formal  possession  of  the  coast  of  West  Florida,  and 
Pensacola  had  become  a  fortified  town,  with  a  colony  of  three 
nundred  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

In  the  summer  of  1696,  D'Iberville  entered  upon  the  com- 
mand of  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  Louisiana.    With  hia  little 

*  Baneniftt  toL  iit,  p.  195. 
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fleet  of  two  frigates,  rating  thirty  guns  each,  and  two  smaller 
vessels,  bearing  a  company  of  marines  and  two  hundred  colo- 
nists, including  a  few  women  and  children,  he  prepared  to  set 
sail  from  France  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  col- 
onists were  mostly  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of 
Prance,  and  had  received  an  hcHiorable  discharge.  They  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  implements  requisite  for 
opening  settlements  in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1698,  that  this  col- 
ony sailed  from  Rochelle.*  A  long  and  tedious  voyage  of 
seventy-two  days  gave  them  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  harbor 
of  Cape  Francois,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  To  D'lber- 
ville  the  governor  gave  a  hearty  welcome,  and  bore  a  willing 
testimony  to  his  good  judgmentf 

[A.I).  1699.]    A  large  additional  ship  of  war,  rating  fifly 
guns,  commanded  by  Chateaumorant,  was  detailed  to  escort 
the  fleet  to  the  shores  of  Louisiana ;  and  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1699,  the  colony,  thus  protected,  set  sail  from  St.  Domingo 
in  search  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.     After  twenty-four 
days,  the  fleet  cast  anchor  off  the  Island  of  St  Rose,  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  bay,  known  (o  De  Soto  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  as  the  Bay  of  Achusi,  and  subsequently  desig- 
nated by  the  Spaniards  as  the  Bay  of  St  Mary  de  Galve4    A 
few  miles  up  the  bay  was  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Pensacola, 
protected  by  a  strong  fort  and  ample  garrison.     The  fleet 
cruised  off  the  mouth  of  Pensacola  Bay  for  several  days ;  but 
the  Spanish  governor,  obedient  to  his  orders,  and  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  commercial  system,  would  permit  no  foreign  vessel 
to  enter  the  harbor.     Sailing  further  to  the  wnst,  the  fleet  an- 
chored off  the  island  first  called  Massacre*  and  known  to  the 
French  subsequently  as  Dauphin  Island,  lying  west  of  the  pres- 
ent Bay  of  Mobile.    A  few  days  afterward  the  fleet  sailed 
westward,  and  the  water  near  the  coast  being  too  shallow  for 
the  large  vessel  from  the  St.  Domingo  station,  that  vessel  re- 
turned, and  the  frigates  anchored  near  the  Chandaleur  Groups, 
while  Iberville  explored  the  channel  between  Ship  Island  and 
Cat  Island,  and,  with  his  colony,  landed  upon  Ship  Island,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula 'River.     Here  he  erected  huts  for 
his  people ;  and  afterward  discovered,  by  coasting  in  boats 

*  Martin'i  Loaisiana,  vol  i,  p.  141.  t  Binciofti  iroL  Sii,  p.  900. 

t  Baaeroft^  toL  iii.,  p.  393. 
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along  the  shorQ,  the  Pa9qagQ^l&  ^iyepr,  an^  tfie  tribOr  of  Biloxl 
Indians. 

Haying  explore^  t^^co^t^ aAd^asf^aiued/fmrnt^^^ 
the  prol^ble  cpursipi  and  dis^nce  of^t|^Q)itlet  of 'the  great 
river  St.  Lpui^,  or^  as  if  ^as  Jat^erly-  knpwn  tq.  tl^>  Broncb* 
the  "Hidden  Riyer^"  Ib^ryill^*  on  the  27th.4«^yrQfi  February, 
set  out  from  Ship  Island  in^boats,  to  explore  tl^  mouth*  which 
had,  as  yet,  never  been  enter^  froiq  thfi  s€^    In  two. large 
barges,  one  commanded  by  himaelf  apd  (me-  by  lua  brother 
Bienville,  each  carrying  twenty«four  niejn^IberviUe  ^lo^ed  south 
and  westward  along  the  coast    Three  days^brpugbt  them  to 
the  Balize,  and  they  entered,  on  the.  seioond  day  of  Mfircb,  a 
wide  river  flowing  into  the  sea.    Father  Athanase*  a.  Francis** 
can,  who  had  been  a  companion  of,  La  Salle  in  :hia  exploring 
voyage  in  1682,  declared  this.  tp.  be  the  true  Rjy^.SU  Louis. 
The  water,  was  turbid,  and  moved  in  a  vast  volume,  to  the  sea, 
its  suriace  bearing  dpwn  large  quantities, of  floating  timber. 
It  could  be  no  otherrtban  the  Perdido,  or  'f  Hidden  River.** 
Iberville  doubted  the  father's  opinion-    He,  expected  to  have 
seen  a  more  expansive  mputh,»  and  could  not  believe,  this  to  be 
the  mighty  river  of  tbe  West.    The  barges,  however,  were  di- 
rected to  proceed  up  the  stream,  and  soo;i.  afterward  he  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  the  worthy  father.    As  they,  advanced, 
all  doubt  was  dispelled  when  he  beheld  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians, near  Bayou  Goula,  articles  which  had  been  diatributed  by 
La  Salle  in  1682 ;  here^alsp,  safely  preserved  by  the  wondering 
natives,  he  found  a  letter,  written  in  1685  by  De  Tonti  to  La 
Salle.  Not  far  from  this,  as  they  ascended,  he  saw  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  natives  a  portion  of  a  coat  of  mail,  which^  m  all  prob- 
ability, had  remained  in  the  country  since,  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion of  De  Soto,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before..  The  letter 
of  De  Tonti  M^as  dated  A{)ril  20lh,  16$5,and  expressed  the  ex^ 
treme  disappointment  of  the  chevalier  in  failing  to  meet  La  Salie 
with  his  colony,  which  he  knew  had  already  sailed  from  Ftance. 
In  this  letter  the  chevalier  further  stated  that  he  had  departed 
from  Canada  for  the  St  Louis  River,  by  way  of  the  lakes  and 
Illinois ;  that  he  had  descended  the  river  tp  the  sea,  vritb  a  par- 
ty of  twenty-five  Canadian  French  and  thirty  Indians,  in  or- 
der to  join  the  colony  which  La  Salle  had  led  from  Prance^  for 
the  settlement  of  Louisiana  ;  that,  having  continued  neat  the 
mouthy  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  and  not  havmg-.  been 
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able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  him  or  his^oolonjryheliad  re- 
tittned  to  the  Illinois.^ 

After  several  days  spent  in  exploring  the  coimtry»  and  holding 
int^course  with  the  Lidian  tribes  near  the  iftooth  of  Red  Riv- 
er, Iberville,  vnth  his  partjr,  descended^  the  liver  t6^fhe(>atIetof 
B&yOu  Iberville,  or  Manchac.  Here  being  informed  of  an  in- 
land route  through  to  the  Bay  of  St  Louis,  he  first  eiplored 
the  pass  through  Bayou  Manehac  and  Lakes  Maurepas  and- 
Pontchartrain,  and  returned  to  the  settlement  oh  iShtp  Jslioid^ 
which  names  Wete  then  given  by  Iberville  himselS 

Soon  afterward^  Iberville  selected  a  site,  and  begs^to erect 
a  fort  upon  the  tfottbeast  shore  of  the  Bayof  Btloli,  about  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Ship  Island.  Here,  upon  a  saiidy  shore« 
and  imdet  a  burning  sun,  upon  a  pine  barren,  he^settled  his  col- 
ony, about  eighty  miles  northeast  from  the  present  city  of  New 
Orleans.  This  occupation,  protected  by  a  fort,  under  the  com- 
mand of  SauvoUe,  with  four  bastions,  and  defended  by  twelve 
cannon,  was  the  sign  of  French  jurisdiction,  which  was -to  ex- 
tend from  the  Bay  of  Fensacola  on  the  east  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte  on  the  west.t 

Having  thus  located  his  colony,  and  protected  them  from  the 
danger  of  Indian  treachery  and  hostility,  he  made  other  pro- 
vision for  their  comfort  and  security,  and  then  set  sail  for 
France,  leaving  his  two  brothers,  Sauvolle  and  Bienville,  as  his 
Ueutenants ;  the  first  to  command  the  fort,  and  the  other  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  colony  under  him. 

The  movements  in  France  for  the  colonization  of  Louisiana 
had  not  been  unobserved  by  England.  The  jealous  eye  of  that 
grasping  power  had  been  observing  closely  the  preparations 
for  colonizing  Louisiana  and  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
^Father  Louis  Hennepin  had  been  taken  into  British  pay  un- 
der William  III.,  and  bad  published  his  new  work,  in  which,  to 
bar  the  French  claim  of  discovelry,  he  had,  with  impudent  false- 

*  )fiitfa,iroL  i.,  p«  143, 144^ 

T  Aocording  to  Martin,  Bancroft,  and  othen,  the  preient  Bay  of  Biloxt  ii  the  point 
wticov  IbenHUe  made  hia  fiitt  locAtion  on  the  main  land,  and  erected  hia  fort,  defended 
hf  twehre  pieoea  of  cannon;  bat  Btoddart  aaya  thia- fort;  afterward  knewn  aa  '^ old  Bi^ 
had,"  waa  upon  tbe  Perdido  Bay,  twelve  milea  weatr  of  Penaacola.  Aa  the  French 
lobaeqatatly  claimed  to  the  Perdido  Biver  an^  Bay,  which  waa  finally  agreed  upon 
ui  the  bonndarf  between  Loniaiana  and  Florida^  in  conaeqiiefl<M  of  a  prior  oceapatiott. 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  ttiat  Btoddart,  who  waa  personaUy  acqnainted  with  the  coast, 
iB  ooirect.  8e«  SkeM&ea  of  Loi^ina,  p.  Q4,  S6, 49,  and  199, 137 ;  lee/idiMy,  Martin,  vol 
L«  p.  145,  and  Bancraft,  toL  ilL,  p.  SOU 
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hood,  claimed  to  have  himself  first  descended  the  Mississippi 
to  the  sea."  Then  it  was  he  interpolated  his  former  narrative 
with  a  journal  of  his  pretended  voyage  down  the  river.  This 
had  been  published  in  London,  at  the  very  time  the  fort  at  Bi- 
loxi  was  in  progress ;  and  at  once  an  exploring  expedition  and 
colony,  under  the  auspices  of  Coxe,  a  proprietor  of  New  Jer* 
sey,  was  dispatched  also  to  explore  the  mouths  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  under  the  escort  of  a  British  vessel  of  war4  commanded 
by  Captain  Barr. 

The  condition  of  the  French  colony  on  Ship  Island  and  on 
the  Bay  of  Biloxi  was  far  from  pleasant.  The  barren  sands 
of  the  coast  promised  but  little  in  point  of  agriculture,  and  the 
burning  suns  of  the  tropics  made  many  sigh  for  the  cool  breez- 
es of  Hudson's  Bay.  A  truce  with  the  Spaniards  of  Pensacola 
might  be  obtained, butthe  Indians  were  also  to  be  conciliated. 
The  latter  had  already  been  visited  on  the  Mississippi  by  Fa- 
thers Montigny  and  Davion,  and  were  considered  allies  of  the 
French. 

Bienville,  during  the  absence  of  Iberville,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  extending  his  explorations,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  ex* 
ertions  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  colony. 
Every  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  native  tribes,  as  he  ex- 
plored the  bays  and  rivers  upon  the  coast,  was  duly  improved, 
by  attaching  them  to  the  French  interest,  and  impressing  them 
with  the  magnificence  of  FVance. 

In  September,  while  exploring  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  his  boats  and  lead-lines,  a  few  miles  below  the  present  site 
of  New  Orleans,  Bienville  perceived  a  British  corvette  of  twelve 
guns  slowly  moving  up  the  stream.  Nothing  daunted  at  his 
defenseless  condition,  he  sent  a  flag  on  board  the  English  ship 
to  Captain  Barr,  informing  him  that  he  was  within  the  domin* 
ions  of  his  most  Christian  majesty ;  that  if  he  persisted  in  as- 
cending the  river,  he  should  be  compelled  by  his  duty  to  use 
the  force  at  his  command  to  resist  their  advance :  he  signified 
that  there  were  strong  defenses  a  few  miles  above,  and  that  he 
had  ample  means  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  demands.  The 
Britons  grumbled  and  turned  about,  but  declared  that  Captain 
Wood  had  discovered  the  riyer  and  country  nearly  fifty  years 
hefore,t  and  that  they  would  return  with  force  sufficient  to  main- 

*  Bancroft'i  United  Statoi,  voL  iii,  p.  303.    Alio,  Martin,  toL  L,  p.  149. 
t  N.  A.  BeTiow,  Jan.  7,  No.  1839. 
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tain  their  claim.  The  English  had  seen  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  advances  of  the  French  from  Canada  to  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  now  they  were  making  active  advances  upon  the 
Lower  MississippL  The  British  crown  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent these  latter  advances  into  what  was  claimed  as  a  part  of 
the  British  provinces.  England  was  wiUing  to  supplant  the 
French  in  the  occupancy  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  the  advan- 
tages of  their  discoveries.  But  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Cap- 
tain Barr  to  explore  the  Mississippi  was  abandoned,  and  he 
was  seen  no  more  by  the  French.  The  point  at  which  he  made 
his  return,  in  commemoration  of  that  circumstance,  has  since 
been  known  as  the  ^  English  Turn.''* 

Having  failed  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  Mississippi, 
the  English  authorities  in  Carolina  subsequently  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity for  annoying  the  settlements  on  the  Mobile,  through  the 
bidian  tribes.  Yet  England  still  held  a  nominal  claim  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  while  Spain  could  only  protest  against 
the  separation  of  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  government 
of  Mexico ;  for  France  was  destined  to  hold  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  it  were  in  trust,  for  a  people  yet  unborn,  as  an 
asylum  for  oppressed  humanity. 

Durix^  the  past  summer,  sickness  and  bilious  fever  had  made 
sad  ravages  among  the  unacclimated  Europeans  and  Canadi- 
ans. Many  had  died  from  diseases  incident  to  the  climate ; 
and  the  troops  had  also  suffered  severely,  and  their  numbers 
had  been  greatly  reduced.  Above  all,  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Biloxi,  M.  Sauvolle,  had  died  durmg  the  summer,  leaving 
the  youthful  Bienville  sole  commandant  and  superintendent  of 
the  province. 

But  early  in  December  following,  IKIberville  returned  with 
an  additional  colony  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  in  company 
with  several  vessels  of  war.f  Up  to  this  time,  the  principal 
settlements  had  been  at  Ship  Island  and  on  the  Bay  of  Biloxi ; 
others  had  been  begim  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  and  on  the  Bay 
of  Mobile.     These  were  made  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to 

*  Mvtm's  Louisiana,  toL  i,  p.  149. 

t  Amoog  the  coloiiifU  and  cfficen  of  the  province  were  St  Denya  and  Maton,  with 
•izty  Canadiana.  In  tiiia  arrival  came  alio  Leaaenr.  a  ^eologiit  who  had  heen  aeut 
out  to  eaunrine  aome  greeniab  earth  which  had  been  aeen  hi^  ap  the  Miaiiaaippi  by 
Dogay  ami  Hennepin  in  1680.  Iberville  brooght  the  king's  oommiMion  to  Bienville 
ai  governor  of  the  province,  and  Boiabriant  as  coimpaader  of  the  Ibrt.  Martin,  voL  i, 
p.  ISO,  151. 
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hold  and  occupy  the  country ;  for  his  principal  object  was  to 
colonize  the  havkB*  of)  the  Mississippii  itself.    Whan  he:  learned 
that  the  English  meditated  a  settlement.on  that  river,. and. had 
sent\an  exploring  expedition  to  examineits  channels  and  shores,* 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  the  ocoupation  of  the  river  by.  a. 
military  post«    Accordingly^  on  the  ITth.of  JAnuaryvITOQ,  he: 
set  out  from  the  Bay  of  St  Louu  for  the  exploration  of  the. 
Mississippj,  in  search  ofa  suitable,  site,  for  afort    He:  soon  se^^ 
lected  a  point,  supposed  to  be  above. ordinary  high  water# about, 
fifty-four  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  about  thirty-eight  miles, 
below  the  present  city  of  New  Orleansw    Upon  this  ridge»  not 
far  from  Poverty  Point,  he  loeated  a  small  cokm.y  andiorected 
a  small  fort* 

[A.D.  1700.]  About  the  middle  of  February,  the  veteran 
Chevalier  de  Tonti  arrived  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  with  a 
party  of  Canadian  French  from  the  Illinois.  He  found  Iberville 
at  his  newly*erected  fort,  arranging  the  settlements  for  the  colo* 
nization  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  experience  of  De  Tonti, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  and  customs,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  several  tribes  on  the  river,  rendered  him  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  new  colony.  With  his  aid,  Iberville  de* 
termined  to  ascend  the  river  and  explore  the  country  upon  its 
banks,  and  form  friendly  alliances  with  the  native  tribes  of  the 
interior.  Accordingly,  he  hastened  to  detail  a  suitable  party,  in 
company  with  De  Tonti  and  Bienville,  to  ascend  the  river  in 
barges  and  canoes.  The  voyage  was  continued  as  far  as  the 
Natchez  tribe,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth.  On 
the  voyage,  D'Iberville  landed  at  various  points,  and  formed 
friendly  alliances  with  such  tribes  as  were  seen ;  thereby  secur- 
ing for  his  colony  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  the  natives, 
and  receiving  in  person  an  earnest  of  future  friendly  intercourse* 
He  had  commenced  the  exploration  of  Red  River  as  he  passed 
up,  but  determined  to  defer  it  to  a  future  time. 

D'Iberville  was  well  pleased  with  the  Natchez  tribe. and 
with  their  country.  This  tribe  was  found  to  be  powerful  and 
highly  improved :  they  had  made  considerable  advances  to- 
ward civilization ;  yet,  by  recent  wars,  they  had  been  reduced 
to  about  twelve  hundred  warriors.  The  Natchez  country 
was  deemed  the  most  desirable  in  the  province ;  suitable  for 
the  principal  colony,  and  for  the  headquarters  of  the  future 

*  Martin'i  Looistana,  toL  i,  p.  151. 
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provmcial  government ;  aqd  here  be  selected  an  oli^vated  bluffi 
as  the  site  for  the  future  capital;  of  tb^  province..  It  wa»  th«r 
bluff  where  the  city  of  Natchez  now  stands.  The  site  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of ''Rosalie/'  in  honor  of  the^  Count*' 
€^  of  PontphartFain*  wiio  had  received  that  nai|)e  at  the  bap- 
tismal fount,*  He  designed  to  establish  a  fort  at  this  point, 
BB  the  sign  of  French. jurisdiction ;  but  Fort  Rosalie  was  not* 
erected  by  his  successors  until  si;xteen  years  afterward.  The* 
Count  of  Bontchartrain  had  been  tb^  friend  and  patron  of  Iber* 
ville'fl  plan  of  colonizing  the  Mi9si8sippi,  which  received  all' 
the  aid  which  his  influence  as  minist^  of  marine  affairs  couMi 
give- 
In  many  pafticularSf  the  Natchez  tribes  differed,  in  the  time 
of  Iberville,  from  the  neighboring  tribes  and  nations,  both  in 
their  appearance  and.in  their  mode  of  civilization*  They  ex^ 
erted  an  exiensive  influence  over  the  neighboring  tribes,  sev* 
^ral  of  which  were  in  alliance  with  them.  Of  all  these  allies, 
the  Tensas,  were  strongest  in  their  resemblance,  in  their  pei^- 
sons,  their  manners,  and  their  religion. 

Their  rejigiouy  in  some  respects,  resembled  that  of  the  fire* 
worshipers  of  Persia.  Fire  was  the  emUem  of  their  divinity ; 
the  sun  was. their  god:  their  chiefs  were  called  '^suns,''  and 
their  king  was  called  the  ''  Great  Sun."  In  their  principal  tem- 
ple a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  burning  by  the  ministering  priest, 
who  likewise  oflSsred  sacrifiQes  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  chase. 
In  extreme  cases,  they  offered. sacrifices  of  infant  children,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  deity.  While  Iberville  was  there, 
one  of  the  temfdes  was  struck  by  lightning  and  set  on  fire.  The 
keeper  of  the  fane  solicited  the  squaws  to.  throw  their  little  ones 
into  the  fire,  to  appease -the  angry  divinity,  and  four  infants 
were  thus  sacrificed  before  the  French  could  prevail  on  them 
to  desist  from  the  horrid  rites.t 

After  Iberville  reached  the  Natchez  tribe,  the  Gk*eat  Sun,  or 
king  of  the  confederacy,  having  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  commandant,  determined  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  person. 
As  he  advanced  to  the  quarters  of  Iberville,  he  was  borne  upon 
the  shouldjsrs  of  some  of  his  men,  and  attended  by  a  great  reti- 
nue of  ids  people.  He  b^de  Iberville  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
showed  him  the  moat  marked  attention  and  kindness  during  his 
stay.     A  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded,  with  permission 

*  Martfn's  Looifiana,  rol.  i,  p..  153.  t  Idem. 
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to  build  a  fort  and  to  establish  a  trading-post  among  them ; 
which  was,  however,  deferred  many  years. 

"  The  grand  chief  of  the  tribe  was  revered  as  of  the  fiunily 
of  the  sun,  and  he  could  trace  his  descent  with  certainty  from 
the  nobles ;  for  the  inheritance  of  power  was  traced  exclusive- 
ly through  the  female  line.  Hard  by  the  temple,  on  ah  artifi- 
cial mound  of  earth,  stood  the  hut  of  the  *  Great  Sun ;'  around 
it  were  grouped  the  cabins  of  the  tribe.  There,  for  untold 
years,  the  savage  had  freely  whispered  his  tale  of  love ;  had 
wooed  his  bride,  by  purchase,  from  her  father ;  had  placed  his 
trust  in  his  manitous ;  had  turned  at  daybreak  toward  the  East, 
to  hail  and  worship  the  beams  of  morning ;  had  listened  to  the 
revelations  of  dreams ;  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  medicine- 
men to  dance  the  medicine-dance ;  had  won  titles  of  honor  by 
prowess  in  war,  and  had  tortured  and  burned  his  prisoners. 
There  were  the  fields  where,  in  spring,  the  whole  tribe  had 
gone  forth  to  cultivate  the  maize  and  vines ;  there  the  scenes 
of  the  glad  festival  at  the  gathering  of  the  harvest ;  there  the 
natural  amphitheatres,  where  councils  were  convened  and  em- 
bassies were  received,  and  the  calumet  of  reconciliation  passed 
in  solemn  ceremony  from  lip  to  lip ;  there  the  dead  had  been 
arrayed  in  their  proudest  apparel,"  supplied  with  food  for  their 
long  journey ;  and  there  the  requiem  was  chanted  by  women, 
in  moumfiil  strains,  over  their  bones ;  and  there,  too,  when  a 
great  sun  died,  persons  of  the  same  age  were  strangled,  as  his 
escort  into  the  realms  of  shades.* 

D'Iberville  returned  to  the  fort  erecting  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  while  Bienville,  accompanied  by  St  Denys,  a 
few  Canadians,  and  a  number  of  Indians,  ascended  Red  River 
as  far  as  the  Yatassee  tribe  of  Indians,  who  then  dwelt  chiefly 
upon  the  south  side  of  Red  River,  upon  the  Bayou  Pierre,  about 
thirty  miles  above  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Natchitoches. 
After  a  short  time  spent  on  the  north  side  of  Red  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  salines,  Bienville  returned,  leaving  St  Denys  to 
prosecute  the  exploration  of  the  country  on  Red  River  far  into 
the  West 

Soon  afterward,  late  in  April,  Lesueur  set  out  with  twenty 
m^i  and  Indian  guides  for  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  high  up 
the  Mississippi,  in  quest  of  mineral  wealth.t 

*  Bancroft'i  Hiitoiy  of  the  United  States,  voL  iii,  p.  359,  360. 
t  Martin,  vol.  i.,  p.  153.    Btoddirf  a  Bketchei,  p.  97. 
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[A.D.  1701.]  The  Spanish  governor  at  Pensacola,  unable 
to  expel  the  French  by  force,  continued  to  remonstrate  against 
their  settlements  within  the  limits  of  Florida.  The  EngUsh 
had  departed  from  the  Mississippi,  and  more  was  now  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Spaniards  than  from  the  English. 

[A.D.  1702.]  Although  Iberville  considered  the  colonization 
of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  his  chief  object,  yet. the  head- 
quarters of  the  commandant  remained  at  Biloxi.  In  the  spring 
of  1702,  war  had  been  declared  by  England  against  France 
and  Spain,  and  by  order  of  the  King  of  France  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  commandant  were  removed  to  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mobile  River.  This  was  the  first  European  settlement 
within  the  present  State  of  Alabama.  The  Spanish  settlement 
at  Pensacola  was  not  remote ;  but  as  England  was  now  the 
common  enemy,  the  French  and  Spanish  commandants  ar- 
ranged their  boundary  between  Mobile  and  Pensacola  Bays 
to  be  the  Perdido  River,  and  both  concurred  in  resisting  the 
common  enemy. 

Dauphin  Island  Harbor,  near  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay» 
was  used  as  a  convenient  station  for  the  fleet  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  although  in  a  sterile  pine  region,  it  served  as  an  ex- 
cellent shelter  for  the  ships,  and  for  many  years  afterward  it 
was  an  important  port. 

English  emissaries  from  Carolina  and  Virginia  penetrated 
westward  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama 
Rivers,  and  excited  the  Indian  tribes  to  hostilities  against  the 
Spanish  and  French  settlements  near  the  coast.  Others  from 
Virginia  penetrated  westward  to  the  Wabash,  and  excited  the 
northwestern  Indians  against  the  settlements  and  traders  of  the 
Illinois  country.*  Instigated  by  them,  the  Coroas  had  killed 
the  Jesuit  Foucault,  a  missionary  among  the  Natchez. 

The  whole  colony  of  Southern  Louisiana  as  yet  did  not  num* 
ber  thirty  families  besides  soldiers.t  Bilious  fevers  had  cut 
off  many  of  the  first  emigrants,  and  famine  and  Indian  hostility 
now  threatened  the  remainder.  But  Iberville  had  been  inde- 
fiitigable  in  his  exertions  to  protect  and  provide  for  the  colony. 
He  had,  by  his  detachments,  partially  explored  the  remotest 
regions ;  the  channels  and  passes  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
explored  ;  the  outlets  and  bayous  of  the  Atchafalaya,  Plaque- 
mines, La  Fourche,  and  Manchac,  as  well  as  the  lake  routes^ 

*  Martin's  Looiiiana,  toL  L,  p.  159-164.  t  Bancroft,  toL  ill.,  p.  SOS. 
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Aad  teen  discovered ;  sided  %  'the  Cansfcdiib  French,  iHe  ^reat 
^fributiirieB  ef  the  Missisifip'pi  %fa^d  %6ek  Explored  for  hiore  ibah 
^  thooBstod  miles ;  ^he  Indian  fribes  had  been  bencilia^ed>  and 
wefre  the  friends  <rf  ^he  French ;  and  tnissio^ary  stations  liad 
been  estabhsheid  atno^g  ^hem  by  Jesmts  from  O^ada.  The 
igemrvi.  eldttot  -and  iiati^ral  rasotlrces  oif  the  iprovince  ^n^re 
*kn<]^wn.  St  Denys,  in  the  j^ar  1706,  had  cfxpHored  Red  Shr6^, 
witfi  a  pai<ty  of  French  ^d  Indfans,  ^  nearly  a  lliotsand 
^miies.  Otb^  parties  had  'explored  the  lower  portions  of  thb 
Washita  ^n^  Yasoo.  The  Arkansa^^  River  had  like^f^  bem 
"C^fJored  far  above  the  Resent  ^o^wn  of  Lit#e  Rt!>ck.  tiesnetir 
Jhad  l^tl^et^iSe  ^tplored  the  Upper  Mississippi  iets  fa^  as  the  ^ 
Petert  River,  in  search  of  precioas  metals  of  crilVer  atol  jgolA* 
Sat  all  'th^r  dreams  <of  precious  stones  aftd  metals  ted  the% 
^fifly  liMe  the  rentote  wiMs  olf  tfie  West,  to  sickeh  Mfd  die,  or  io 
iretcfrn  filled  «nriUi  disappoinlm^iit. 

In  all  ^  esptorations  and  exe«trsiens  thr^hdut  ^s  va«/t 
province,  the  splendid  water-courses,  the  great  high-'#ay*s  of 
^atttre,  'ftfiopded,  by  meuns  of  boats  tod  caliibes,  fin^tie^  of 
«laiv^l  lifnireirt^esed  4q  the  ^orld.  Tte  hght  eafaoe,  ^p^^Hed 
by  the  vigorous  artn  of  the  Voyageur,  traversed  the  moaft  rapfd 
^tre^EUiiks  with  ^ed  b^lt  Ifttle  kiferior  to  the  poVsrer  d(  sie^)^ 
Did  a  rapid  or  perpendicular  fall  obsttiatet  the  ehanfifel,  th6 
Isame  stoi-dy  hands  (hra^gdd  the  Hght  ea^oe  bveir  tfie  ^^apid^  or 
izt^rried  it  around  the  falls  itod  over  the  pottage. 

{A.D.  1704.]  The  eol^y  had  sulfened  ihtech  fromiBi^kheis^. 
We  hGive  «aid  SauVolle  had  fallen  an  eiifly  Victim  to  VOSiitiB 
fever,  leaving  the  youtfajfid  BienvSle  m  cibmmand  of  the  prov- 
ince. D'lbei-ville,  stacked  ^vith  yellow  jfeveir  ik  the  We^  fiiv 
diss,  had  escaped  ^ith  his  Kfe  (  but  his  health  waii  gi^e^  Un- 
able to  s\»tai^  tke  influence  of  A  tropicild  climate,  he  hftd  ^ 
tit'ed  to  France ;  after  more  than  ^  yea^,  he  attempted  to  do 
Mrvlce  in  the  West  Iiidie&,  but  heit  he  was  attacked  With  k 

*  NoUung  was  done  the  fint  two  yean  except  to  Mtptore  the  ooontry  and  form  feien^- 
if  wMMneot  with  tiie  iMiiieroOJ  tribes  xX  IndiaiM.  etoMmt,  eb  tiio  atidMrity  bf  A  &Dl 
BamliTe  of  ^a  Haxpe»  dminf  bia  ItMg  sttrioe,  myu  tfaaft  Leauear  aaeendbd  tlie  St 
^ftter'a  Hirer  to  the  moatfa  of  the  Blae  Earth  River,  where  in  170S  he  erected  a  tat% 
Ulled  ''L'Huillier/'  in  latitude  44°  1^  north,  which  WAi  kbaiuloned  the  nhtt  jnaair  ch 
tecoont  of  the  hoatiUty  of  the  SSoos.  OtfM^  pdum  on  Um  Upper  lUaiatiptii  kitovfe 
die  WiaoDnain»  were  abandoned  at  tiie  same  time. 

A  settlement  and  mission  were  established  on  the  Washita,  probably  at  ^dly  Isltoil 
in  17d3,  and  anetber  on  the  Yi^oo.— 60^  Sketches  of  Ldaisianib  p.  9t. 

In  170S»  the  mineral  eKplorers  ascended  die  Misaonri  as  far  as  the  Kansas  Bnw, 
and  finding  the  tndians  ^endly,  they  erected  a  fort  on  an  island  above  the  month  of 
the  Osage  Biver. — Idem,  p.  28. 
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seveFe  diseaBe^  which  tennmated  his  life  at  Haranay  eai^ly  in 
July,  I706L    In  him  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  French  naTy, 
lost  a  hero  worthy  tfaetr  regret*    Thos  perished  the  bold  and 
persevenng  founder  of  the  proyince  of  Louisiana,  a  martyr  to 
the  glory  of  France,  as  La  iSalle  had  been  a  few  years  befoite. 
[A.D.  17111.]    Louisiaaia  was  as  yeit  only  a  vast  wilderness, 
nominally  under  the  jurisdiotum  of  France.    During  the  first 
ten  years  of  liie  ookxny,  the  population  had  been  repeatedly 
augmented  by  additional  enugrants  from  France,  and  some 
from  Canada.     Yet  they  snerely  lived ;  prosper  they  could  not, 
flinoe  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  the  improvident  emigrants 
were  scattered  over  a  vast  OMmtry,  vainly  searching  f(»:  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  atones,  or  seeking  wealth  in  the  paltry 
traffick  of  fiars  and  duns  purchased  of  the  Indians.     Those  who 
remained  stationary  were  settled  span  the  barren  shores  of 
Mobile,  of  BSosdy  and  a(  St  Loins  Bay,  with  an  uncertain  de- 
pendence upon  hunting  and  fishing,  or  the  precarious  bounty 
of  the  savages.   Many  of  them,  with  childish  confidence,  seemed 
10  have  expected  annml  supplies  from  France,  or  lliat  the  na- 
tives wo«dd  continue  to  sopply  their  wants.    Led  away  by  the 
most  unreasonable  hopes  as  to  the  spontaneous  products  of 
the  oo«mtry,  they  deemed  labor  or  provident  attention  on  their 
part  wboRy  superfluous.     They  evMi  entertained  the  beKdf 
that  the  wool  of  the  buffalo,  which  abounded  in  the  prairies, 
wooM  yield  a  valuable  commodity  for  export    Instead  of 
Imildii^  comfortable  houses  for  permanent  Teflidence«  they 
roamed  to  the  most  remote  regions  in  quest  of  mines  of  pre- 
cious metals.    Every  new  specimen  of  earth,  to  their  distem- 
pered imaghiations,  was  some  valuable  mineral ;  every  brill- 
iant ore  or  carburet  was  pure  gold.    Nor  was  the  government 
of  France  firee  firom  ^  delusion.    The  aunistry  had  directed 
that  a  number  of  boflUoes  shodd  be  caugl^  and  tamed,  to  prop- 
agate their  species  in  France,  for  the  sake  of  their  wool    Large 
quantities  of  earths  were  shipped  to  France  from  the  Upper 
Miesiesippi,  to  be  assayed  by  experienced  smplterfi,  in  hopes  of 
}nx>ving  it  a  valuable  oxyd  of  some  precious  metal.     The  most 
extravagant  tales  of  dengning  men  were  received  with  the 
greecfiness  of  entire  belief;!  rewards  were  paid  to  those  who 
gave  intelligence  of  valuable  mines,  and  extravagant  discover- 
iee  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  rewards  offered. 

•  Bncnft^  ToL  iii,  p.  905.  t  livtm'«  Loouiaiu,  toL  i.,  p.  158. 
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Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  colony. suffered  from  want 
little  short  of  starvation.  Several  times  the  colony  was  driv- 
en to  extreme  suffering  for  want  of  the  necessary  staff  of  life ; 
and  in  the  year  1701,  disease  had  succeeded  to  famine,  for  most 
of  the  colonists  had  sickened,  and  death  had  reduced  the  en- 
tire number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Three  years  after- 
ward, or  in  the  year  1704,  the  same  suffering  was  experienced 
for  food.  The  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  combined 
were  averted  only  by  the  timely  relief  afforded  by  the  Span- 
ish governor  of  Pensacola.*  For  many  years  the  colony  was 
much  harassed  by  Indian  hostilities,  incited  by  the  British  emis- 
saries and  traders  from  Carolina ;  instead  of  increasing  the 
number  of  settlers  in  compact  settlements,  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment was  anxious  to  spread  them  thinly  over  a  vast  ter- 
ritory ;  hence  they  were  easily  cut  off  by  the  savages.  The 
first  maritime  trade  with  the  colony  was  in  January,  1709,  ten 
years  after  the  landing  of  Iberville's  colony.  This  was  by  a 
vessel  laden  with  provisions,  brandy,  and  tobacco  from  Ha- 
vana, for  the  purpose  of  trade  ;t  but  the  colonists  had  nothing 
to  barter  but  hides  and  peltries,  obtained  from  the  natives. 

The  whole  history  of  the  small  colonies  in  Louisiana,  for 
ten  years,  had  been  only  a  tissue  of  the  friendly  or  hostile  re- 
lations between  detached  parties  or  settlements,  and  the  differ- 
ent Indian  tribes ;  of  difficulties  encountered  by  the  settlers  in 
their  continual  efforts  to  extend  the  power  and  influence  of 
France  over  the  savages  by  treaty  or  by  trade.  But  now  they 
began  to  perceive  their  error.  They  became  convinced  that 
the  wealth  of  Louisiana  was  in  the  soil,  susceptible  of  produ- 
cing every  thing  requisite  for  any  community.  When  agricul- 
ture began  to  flourish,  provisions  became  plenty.  The  colony 
soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  regularly-organized  com- 
munity.  Indian  girls  were  employed  as  servants  in  private 
families ;  twenty  negro  slaves  were  now  in  the  colon/,  and 
other  evidences  of  luxury  appeared.  Yet  the  male  population, 
refusing  to  labor,  amused  themselves  in  every  species  of  idle- 
ness. The  colony  now  presented  a  population  of  only  three 
hundred  and  eighty  souls,  distributed  into  five  settlements,  re» 
mote  from  each  other.  These  were  on  Ship  Island,  Cat  Island, 
at  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and  on  the  Mississippi.  The  meager  soil  ot 
the  islands  and  of  the  coast,  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi, 

*  Martin's  Looiiiaiift,  toL  L,  p.  161,  199.  t  Uenw  p-  16S. 
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where  lyiberville  had  erected  a  small  fort,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  flood  of  the  river,  and  the  noxious  insects  and  reptiles, 
no  less  than  the  sighing  of  the  pines  near  Mobile,  warned  the 
new  emigrants  to  seek  homes  further  inland.  The  French 
court  began  likewise  to  see  that  a  change  in  the  government 
and  general  policy  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  was  requisite. 
The  colony,  so  far,  had  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
crown  or  the  people  of  France,  and  a  change  was  indispensable. 

Heretofore  the  settlements  of  Louisiana  had  been  a  depend- 
ence  on  New  Prance  or  Canada,  although  separated  by  a  wil- 
demess  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent.  Now  it  was  to  be 
made  an  independent  government,  responsible  only  to  the  crown, 
and  comprising  also  the  Illinois  country  under  its  jurisdiction.' 

[A.D.  1711.]  The  government  of  Louisiana  was  accord- 
ingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  govemor-general.  The  head- 
quarters,  or  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  was  established 
at  Mobile,  and  a  new  fort  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Mobile.*  Dirou  d'Artaguette,  as  commissary 
ordonnateur,  arrived  early  in  the  year  1711,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties.  De  Muys,  the  govemor-general,  ha,d  died  on  the 
voyage. 

It  was  determined  that  the  colonists  should  depend  upon 
their  own  exertions  and  industry  for  the  principal  necessaries 
of  life ;  that  agriculture  should  be  fostered,  and  that  the  land, 
which  heretofore  had  been  neglected,  should  be  taxed  to  sup-' 
ply  those  necessaries ;  that  France  would  supply  only  such 
articles  as  could  not  be  produced  in  the  province.  But  the 
settlements  were  as  yet  confined  to  a  few  sandy  islands,  and 
to  the  sterile  coast  from  Mobile  Bay  westward  to  the  Bay  of 
St  Louis,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  tilling  a  bar- 
ren s(m1  ;  although  the  lakes  and  bays  supplied  them  in  abund- 
ance with  all  kinds  offish  and  water-fowl,  they  required  bread, 
the  product  of  a  generous  earth. 

Bienville  had  been  appointed  govemor-general  of  the  prov- 
ince ;  he  had  before  seen  the  necessity  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments, and  his  eye  had  rested  upon  the  deep  alluvions  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  were  covered  with  heavy  forests  and  an  im- 
penetrable undergrowth  of  cane,  vines,  and  briers.  To  remove 
these,  not  only  time,  but  vast  labor,  was  required.  Yet  Bien- 
ville had  seen  that  no  agricultural  colony  could  prosper  near 

*  BanClDft,  Tol.  iiii  p.  343. 
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Mobile,  and  he  sought,  to  form  setUemeals  on  tlie  MifisiBsippi 
alluvioos* 

Although  exploring  parties  bad  been  aeol  to  the  remptest 
portions  of  the  province ;  although  every  bidian^  torih^  had  been 
visited*  yet  not  one  permanent  setilemeni  had  been,  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  not  one  vestige  of  oivilized  life 
had  been  made  upon  the  most  fertile  regions  of  ^e  vast  ppon- 
ince ;  not  one  field'  or  village  greeted^  the  traveler's  eye,  if  we 
except  the  small  fort  of  Iberville,  toward-  the  mouth»  whioh  had 
now  been  abandoned.  The  government  of  France  embar* 
rassed  and  buixiened  with  debt»  was  imabla  to  maintma  the 
helpless  colony. 

[A.D.  1712.]  In  France,  it  was  still  believed  that  Louisiana 
presented  a  rich  field  fbr  enterprise  and  speculation.  The 
courts  therefore,  determined,  to  place  the  resources  of  t^e  prov- 
ince under  the  influence  of  individual  enterprise.  For  this  pur« 
pose,  a  grant  of  exclusive  privileges,  in  all  the  oomm^oe  of 
the  province,  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  was  made  to  Anthony 
Cros^t,  a  rich  and  influential  merchant  of  Pranoe«  His.  charts 
was  dated  September  26th,  1712.  At  this  time  the  limits  of 
Louisiana,  as  claimed  by  France,  were  very  extensive.  As 
specified  m  the  charter  of  Grozat,  it  was  ^  bounded  by  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  by  the  English  lands  of  Carolina  on  the 
east,  including  all  the  establishments,  ports,  havens,  rivers,  and 
principally  the  port  and  haven  of  the  Isle  of  Dauphin^  hereto- 
fore called  Massacre ;  the  River  St.  Louis,  heretofore  called 
Mississippi,  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  as.  far  as  the  Illinois,  to- 
gether with,  the  River  St.  Philip,  heretofore  called  Missouri, 
the  River  St.  Jerome,  heretofore  called  Wabash,  with  all  the 
lands,  lakes,  and  rivers  mediately  or  immediately  flowing  into 
any  part  of  the  River  St.  Louis  or  Misasaippi/'*^ 

Thus  Louisiana,  as  claimed  by  France,  at  that  early  period 
embraced  all  the  immense  regions  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  east,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  weati  and  northward  to  the  great-  lakea  of  Canada.  As 
Bancroft  observes,  '<  Louisiana  was  held  to  embracethe  wliole 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  a  fountain  bubbled  on  the  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  but  waa  claimed  as  being  withia  the  French 
empire.  Haifa  n^ile  firom  the  head  of  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Savannah  River  is  *  Herbert'a  Spring,'  which,  flows  into 

*  Martin'a  Louisiana,  toL  i,  p.  178, 179.    Sao,  alto,  Stoddard,  p.  133-135. 
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the  Mississippi ;  strangers  who  dranlt  of  it  weuld  say  that  they 
had  tasted  French  waten."* 

On  the  west,  France  claimed  to  the  Bay  of  St  Bemard,  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  where  La  Salle,  in  1685,  lo- 
cated his  unfortunate  colony,  the  remains  of  which,,  if  any  re* 
mained^  are  supposed  to  have  heen  destroyed  or  carried  off  by 
the  Spuiiards  in  liQSO.f  A  large  portion  of  the  states  of  Mis* 
sissippi  and  Alabama,  not  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
were  also  a  part  of  Looisaaiiav  aad  so  remained  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  or  until  the  dismemberment  in  1768. 

ITp  to  this  tirne^  in  thirteen  years,  there  had  been  not  less  than 
twenty-five  himdred  settlers  of  all  kinds  introduced  into  Lou« 
isiana,  who  had  been,  distributed  in  distant  explorations  and 
scattered  settlements  on  the  coast  west  of  Mobile;  Many  had 
died;  some  had*  remained  in  the  Illinois  country.  Yet  the 
colony  had  been  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the  crown.  Al* 
ready  689,000  livres,  or  about  <^170^0004  had' been  expended, 
when  the  value  of  money  was  not  reduced  by  paper. 

[AJD.  1713.]  The  French  populaticm  iA  all  this  region  was 
still  only  a  few  hundred  indolent  and  ignorant  colonists,  besides 
a  few  troops  in  the  forts.  At  the  time  Crozat^s  charter  was 
granted,  the  whole  number  of  settlers  in  Lower  Louisiana  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  twenty-eight  ftmiliest  whose  occupation,  bed- 
sides fishing  and  hunting,  was  the  cultivation  of  small  tracts  of 
sterile  lands  for  gardens,  in  the  pine  regions  around  the  bays 
of  Biloxi,  St  Louis,  and  Mobile.  The  soldiers,  distributed  in 
the  several  garrisoned  forts,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five men,  comprising  two  companies  of  infantry  with  fifty 
men  in  each,  and  seventy-five  Canadian  volunteers.  There 
were  also  at  this  time  twenty  negro  slaves^  a  few  Jesuits  and 
Franciscans,  and  king's  officers.  The  whole  number  of  Euro- 
peans in  Lower  Louisiana  was  three  hundred  and  eighty  souls^ 
and  about  three  hundred  head  of  cattle;  There  were  also  a 
few  settlements  on  the  Kaskaskia  and  Wabash  Rivers,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Illinois.  Such  was^  the  feeble  condition  of  the  col- 
ony in  Louisiana,  the  whole  commeroe  of  which  was  secured 
to  M.  Crozat  as  a  monopoly,,  together  with  the  privilege  of 
working  all  the  mines. 

Yet  Crozat  entered  upon  the  enterprise  with  zeal  and  ac- 


'  Bancroft,  tdL  iU^  p.  343.  t  Utrthif »  Lovifiaaft,  toL  i.,  p.  903. 

\  Stodawf  0  Skatcbea,  p.  99. 
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tivity.  He  expected  to  derive  great  profit  from  the  fur-trade 
and  traffick  wilh  the  Indians.  But  the  prospect  of  discovering 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  held  out  to  his  enraptured  vision 
sources  of  boundless  wealth,  and  tempted  enterprise  and  ex- 
pense. In  the  line  of  commercial  trade,  the  demands  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  of  New  Mexico,  Florida,  and  the  West 
Indies  promised  the  most  certain  revenue  of  the  precious  met- 
als. The  commerce  of  these  countries  he  vainly  hoped  to  mo- 
nopolize by  favor,  intrigue,  or  otherwise. 

Among  the  many  exclusive  privileges  granted  by  his  charter, 
besides  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  province,  and  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  working  all  the 
mines  of  precious  metals,  was  that  of  importing  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  for  sale,  one  ship-load  of  negroes  every  year. 

"  La  Motte  Cadillac,  now  royal  governor  of  Louisiana,  be- 
came his  partner ;  and  the  merchant  proprietary  of  Detroit 
sought  fortune  by  discovering  mines  and  encroaching  on  the 
colonial  monopolies  of  Spain."  ^  But  the  latter  attempt  met 
with  no  success  wl^tever."*  A  vessel  was  sent  to  Vera  Cruz 
with  a  rich  cargo  for  sale,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  dispose  of 
its  merchandise,  and  every  Spanish  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico was  closed  against  the  vessels  of  Crozat.  The  occupation 
of  Louisiana  itself  was  deemed  an  encroachment  upon  Spanish 
territory. 

Failing  in  this  quarter,  M.  Crozat  caused  settlements  or  trad- 
ing-posts to  be  made  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  province, 
while  explorations  were  extended  into  the  most  distant  known 
tribes.  Under  St.  Denys,  a  settlement  and  trading-post  was 
established  on  Red  River,  on  the  site  of  the  present  tovm  of 
Natchitoches,  in  the  present  State  of  Louisiana*  St.  Den* 
ys  also  explored  Red  River  much  further,  and  advanced  on 
a  tour  of  observation  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  the 
present  western  limit  of  Texas-f     About  the  same  time,  a 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii,  p.  347. 

t  8t  Denye,  in  1714,  was  dupatdied  with  thirty  men  to  Natchitocbef,  for  the  par 
poae  of  forming  a  settlement.  He  was  also  instructed  to  explore  the  ooontry  westwanl, 
and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Bpaniaxds  on  the  Bio  Bravo,  and  to  see  whether 
they  had  advanced  over  that  river  into  Louisiana.  He  found  that  they  had  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bio  Bravo,  where  tiiey  had  erected  a  fort,  wbidi 
was  called  the  pretidio  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  No  settlement  had  then  been  made  hy 
them  east  of  that  river ;  bat  they  claimed  jarisdiction  over  the  ooontry  eastward  to  Bed 
Biver,  nnderthe  name  of  the  province  of  "Tezai^"  signifying  "friends,"  becanse  the 
Tr^ians  were  friendly. 
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small  settlement  and  trading-post  was  established  on  the  Ya- 
zoo, and  on  Sicily  Island,  and  high  up  the  Washita,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Monroe,  afterward  known  as  the  ''  post 
of  Washita."  M.  Charleville,  one  of  M.  CrozaVs  traders,  pen- 
etrated the  Shawanese  tribes,  then  known  as  the  **  Chouanoes," 
upon  the  Cumberland  River.  His  store  was  situated  upon  a 
mound  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  near  French-lick  Creek,  and  about  sev- 
enty yards  from  each  stream.* 

[A.D.  1714.]  Soon  afterward,  with  the  aid  of  a  band  of 
Choctas,  a  fort  was  built  on  the  Coosa  River,  two  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tallapoosa,  upon  an  isthmus,  where 
both  streams  approach  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  This  post  was  nearly  four  hundred  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Alabama  River ;  a  garrison  was  placed  in  it,  and 
the  post  was  subsequently  called  **  Fort  Toulouse."  The  site 
was  the  same  occupied  by  **  Fort  Jackson"  just  one  hundred 
years  afterward. 

[A.D.  1715.]  In  all  his  calculations  and  expectations,  M. 
Crozat  was  doomed  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  After  nearly 
three  years  spent  in  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Spanish 
viceroy  of  Mexico  relative  to  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Spanish  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  after  much  de- 
lay, vexation,  and  expense,  his  vessels  were  prohibited  from 
trading  in  any  of  the  Spanish  ports.  He  then  attempted  to 
institute  commercial  relations  by  land  for  supplying  the  inte- 
rior provinces  of  New  Mexico ;  but  his  goods  were  seized 
and  his  agents  imprisoned,  after  a  persevering  effort  of  near- 
ly five  years,  f 

The  lame  year,  more  effectaaOy  to  hold  the  country,  the  French  eitabliihed  a  amall 
poet  and  murion  npon  the  apper  tribatariea  of  the  Sahine :  Uie  poat  waa  known  aa  the 
poat  **  Le  Doat,"  and  waa  in  exiatenoe  until  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  Loodaiana  waa 
ceded  to  Spain.  Another  amall  poat  had  also  been  erected  abont  thirty  milea  weat 
of  the  preaent  town  of  Nacogdochea,  which  alao  waa  kept  up  ibr  many  yean. 

Dorhii^  the  firat  thirty  yeara  after  the  aettlement  of  Looiaiana,  the  French  oommaiid* 
anta  kept  a  watchM  eye  apon  the  Spaniarda,  and  aent  frequent  detachmenta  to  the 
weatem  parta  of  Texaa. — See  Btoddart'a  Sketehea,  p.  30,  31.  and  41. 

*  See  Haywood'a  Hiatory  of  Tenneaaee. 

t  In  1715,  La  Motte  aent  St.  Denya  aa  envoy  to  Mexico,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  oo 
knial  commerce  with  the  riceroy.  In  tfaia  he  waa  auoceaaful;  and  friendly  relation! 
were  eatabliabed  between  die  French  of  Loniaiana  and  the  Bpaniah  aettlementa  of  the 
Bio  Bravo  during  the  yeara  1716  and  1717.  In  1718,  St.  Denya  waa  again  in  Mexico 
aa  agent  of  La  Motte  and  Crosat,  wiUi  valuable  merchandiae  to  exchange  for  anch  ar* 
tidea  and  commoditiea  aa  were  naefnl  in  Loniaiana.  But  the  viceroy  had  died,  and 
hia  anoceaeor,  regaidlea  of  feraaty  obligatiaoa,  aeixed  St  Denya  aa  a  amuggler  and  »py. 
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The  trade  with  the  Indians  also  failed  to  meet  his  expecta* 
tions.  The  Ihiglish  emiBsaries  from  'Carolina  were  active  in 
their  efforts  to  excite  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  hos- 
tilities  against  the  French.  Where  this  was  impracticable, 
they  endeavored  to  annoy  the  French  trade  by  supplying  the 
same  articles  at  reduced  prices.  The  mines  of  Louisiana  were 
principally  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  all  of  which  wore  fonnd 
in  great  abundance;  but  they  were  not  profitable.  Much 
money  had  been  spent  in  searching  ibr  gold  and  silver,  with- 
out any  recompense;  Failing  to  realize  any  profit  firom  all  his 
contemplated  resonrces,  he  was  unable  to  meet  his  engage- 
meiilts  with  his  workmen,  agents,  and  troops,  and  dissatis&c- 
tion  ensued.  He  had  expended  4S5,0tK)  livres  m  his  operations, 
and  had  realized  from  all  the  sources  of  trade  only  300,000, 
leaving  him  the  loser  of  (125,000  livres,  or  about  980)000.* 
His  partner,  La  Motte,  the  governor,  had  died  recently. 

[A.D.  1716.J  As  yet  no  permanent  settlement  had  been 
made  at  Natchez.  A  few  traders  and  hunters  had  frequented 
that  beautifid  region,  and  some  stragglers  had  taken  up  their 
abode  among  the  Natchez  Indians.  A  difficulty  had  occurred, 
and  some  Frenchmen  had  been  plundered^  and  one  or  two  had 
been  murdered.  A  feeling  of  hostility  manifesting  itself  among 
some  of  the  tribe,  it  was  deemed  expedient  and  pmdent  to 
erect  a  fort  and  to  place  a  small  garrison  in  the  Natchez 
country.  Bienville,  who  was  now  again  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, repaired  to  the  Natchez  tribe  in  June,  and,  after  settling 
the  difiiculty  with  much  sternness  and  severity,  he  began  the 
erection  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  previously  ordered  by  the 
king's  government.  A  garrison  of  eighteen  men,  under  the 
command  of  M.  Pailloux,  was  left  to  defend  the  post  and  pro- 
tect the  traders.! 

This  fort  was  erected  on  the  site  selected  l^  his  brother 
Iberville  sixteen  years  before,  and  the  name  by  him  selected 
was  now  confirmed,  and  the  post  was  called  **  Fori  RosaKe.'' 
This  fort  was  situated  remote  from  the  bluff  which  overlooks 
the  river.    Its  site  was  probably  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the 

OTiflniwl  Um  in  a  dimgMn,  mad  oonflMMtad  bfa  goodi  «  oodlrtliBiid.  tk.  Dmyt,  to 
man  tfiu  two  yewi,  had  been  nnried  to  a  Bpankli  la%  of  ndble  descent ;  and  ai 
length  the  viceroy,  to  aatiafy  popular  feeling,  liberated  hhn  to  the  city  boonda.  In 
Septendier,  1718,  he  eacaped  on  honeback,  and  at  length,  after  more  ihan  tix  fMn-iltt^ 
reached  Looiaiana  in  April,  1710.— See  Stoddarfa  Sketohea,  p.  33,  34 ;  abo,  Maitm'a 
Loniaiani^  rdi  I,  p.  191.  *  Idem,  p.  35  t  Maitln'a  Loaiaima,  vol.  i.,  p.  isa 
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present  city  of  Natobes*  This  ^gave  Natchez  precedence,  as  a 
Bettlemeat^  over  every  other  upon  the  Misaiarippi  south  of  the 
iUiBois  couatry. 

[A»t).  1717^]  Early  in  the  following  year,  L'Epinai  arrived 
at  Mobile  as  governor  of  the  province^  with  M.  Hubert^  or- 
dotmateur^commissaire.  The  same  arrival  brought  aho  fifty 
emigrants  for  the  establishment  of  new  settlements,  and  three 
companies  of  infantry  to  re-enforoe  the  garrisons  at  thb  di£^- 
ent  posts. 

Through  the  intrigue  of  England,  the  Spanish  ports  were 
now  all  closed  against  Crosat's  vessels,  and  the  interior  be- 
ing cut  off  from  his  trade,  his  plans  had  all  failed.  He  had 
been  indefatigable  in  urging  his  commercial  operations ;  but 
loss  or  misfortune  lay  in  his  path,  and  none  of  his  plans  pros- 
pered. 'At  length,  despairing  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his  en- 
terprise in  a  savage  country,  and  having  already  expended 
large  sums  of  money  without  any  profit,  Crozat  determined  to 
abandon  the  whole  scheme.  He  accordingly  petitioned  the 
king  to  revoke  his  charter^  or  to  permit  him  to  surrender  it  to 
the  crown.  The  king  complied  with  his  request,  and  accept- 
ed the  surrender  of  his  charter  in  August,  17 It.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  reverted  solely  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
officers,  and  Crozat  retired  to  f^rance. 

During  the  period  of  Crozat's  charter,  the  colony  continued 
to  languish ;  the  settlements  incres^sed  slowly,  and  were  con- 
fined chiedy  to  the  River  and  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  other  parts 
of  the  coast  westward  from  Biloxi.  Two  small  settlements 
had  been  commenced  on  Red  River,  near  Natchitoches  and 
at  Alexandria*  Although  Crozat  had  introduced  many  set- 
tlers, so  that  the  entire  Earopean  population  had  nearly  doub- 
led their  numbers,  yet  the  whole  number  of  colonists  was  still 
only  seven  himdred  souls,  of  all  agea,  sexes,  and  colors.  Sev- 
eral small  forts  had  been  erected.  Among  them  was  the  one 
on  the  Coosa  River,  called  Fort  Toulouse,  and  the  other  at 
Natchez,  known  as  Port  Rosalie.  These  were  merely  block- 
housesy  inclosed  with  palisades  to  protect  the  inmates  from  sur- 
prise by  the  indians,  and  to  shelter  the  traders,  with  their  goods 
and  families. 

As  Mr.  Bancroft  observes,  "  For  the  advancement  of  the 
fcoloby,  Crozat  accomplished  Nothing.  The  only  prosperity 
which  it  possessed  grew  out  of  the  enterprise  of  humble  indi- 
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viduals,  who  had  sacceeded  in  establishing  a  little  barter  be- 
tween themsely.es  and  the  natives,  and  a  petty  trade  with  neigh- 
boring European  settlements.  These  small  sources  of  prosper- 
ity were  cut  off  by  the  profitless  but  fatal  monopoly.of  the  Pa- 
risian merchant.  The  Indians  were  too  powerful  to  be  resist- 
ed by  his  factors.  The  English  gradually  appropriated  the 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  every  Frenchman  in  Louisiana, 
except  his  agents,  fomented  opposition  to  his  privileges.  Cro- 
zat  resigned  his  charter."* 


CHAPTER  VL 

LOUISIANA    UNDER  THE  "  WESTERN  COMPANY"  UNTIL  THE  FAILURE 
OF  law's   "MISSISSIPPI    SCHEME." A.D.  1717  TO  1722. 

Argument, — ^Enthaaiasm  in  France  for  colonizing  the  MiBsiBiippi. — The  Western  Com- 
pany aaoceedi  to  thd  Monopofy  of  Looiiiana. — Charter  of  the  Company. — Its  Privi' 
legei,  Powera,  and  Term  of  Existence. — ^Extravagant  Expectationi  of  the  Company. 
— ^Arrival  of  the  Company's  Officers,  Troops,  and  some  Colonists  at  MohQe. — Bienville 
appointed  Governor. — He  desires  to  extend  Settlements  tipon  the  Mississippi^— Se- 
lects die  Bite  of  New  Orleans. — ^Establishes  a  Military  Post  on  it. — Company  refoso 
to  leave  Mohile  as  Headquarters. — Mining  Delusion  excludes  Agriculture: — ^Exten- 
sive Mining  Airangements  in  1719. — ^Bienville's  Agricultursl  Views  embrac<»d  by  die 
Company. — ^Dependent  Condition  of  Looisiana. — Several  large  and  smaU  Colonies 
from  France  arrive. — The  Spaniards  establish  Settlements  and  "  Missions"  east  of  the 
Bio  del  Norte. — La  Harpe  maintains  his  Post  near  Natchitoches. — Spanish  Encroach- 
ments.— Correspondence  of  the  Spanish  Commandant,  De  la  Come,  with  La  Harper 
in  1719. — Negro  Slavery  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  Western  Company w — Dil^ 
ferent  early  Importations  from  Guinea. — ^Value  of  Slaves. — ^Sources  bom  whi<^  the 
African  Slave-trade  is  supplied. — Changes  in  the  Government  of  Louisiana  in  1719.— 
Superior  Council  organised. —  Headquarters  removed  to  Bilexi. — EmigrantB  and 
Troops  arrive  in  17SI0. — ^War  with  Spain. — Operations  at  Mobile  and  Pensacola.— 
The  latter  captured  and  burned  by  the  French. — Spanish  Incursions  from  Santa  F6 
to  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas. — Fort  Orieans  built  on  dte  Missouri. — Plan  of  Defense 
for  the  Upper  Mississippi — ^Lesueur  occupies  a  Post  on  the  St  Peter's. — Fort  Char* 
tres  commenced. — ^Becomes  a  strong  Fortress. — Difficulties  in  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana.— Bienville  resolves  to  occupy  Texas. — His  "Order"  to  Bernard  La  Harpe. — ^La 
Harpe's  Occupation  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard.— Indian  Hostilities  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippL— "  Fort  Cond^"  built  on  the  Alabama. — Increase  of  Population  by  different  Ar- 
rivals.— Colonies. — Convicts. — Females  from  the  Houses  of  Correction  in  Paris. — ^In- 
terdiction of  Convicts  to  Louisiana. — ^Arrival  of  Emigrants  and  Slavear— New  Orieans 
becomes  the  Capital  of  the  Province. — ^Embarrassment  of  Uie  Western  Company.— 
Sufferings  of  the  Colonies  and  Scarcity  of  Food. — Revolt  of  Troops  at  Fort  Cond^.— > 
New  Orleans  in  1723. — ^ncture  of  Law's  celebrated  Scheme. — ^Its  Character^ — ^Falae 
Basis. — Credit  System. — ^Mining Delusion. — Schemes  for  proorastinating  the  CataatiO' 
phe. — ^Bursting  of  the  "  Bubble." — Calamitous  Consequences  of  an  inflated  Cnirency. 

[A.D.  1717.]     "  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  inflamed  the 
imagination  of  France ;  anticipating  the  future,  the  French  na- 

*  Hist,  of  United  States,  toL  iiL,  p.  346. 
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tion  beheld  the  certain  opulence  of  coming  ages  as  within  their 
immediate  grasp;  and  John  Law,  who  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  regent,  obtained  the  whole  control  of  the 
commerce  of  Louisiana  and  Canada."*  Trade,  commerce,  and 
inexhaustible  wealth  were  to  spring  up  in  the  solitudes  of 
America. 

No  sooner  had  Crozat  surrendered  his  charter,  than  others 
were  anxious  and  ready  to  enter  the  same  field  of  adventurous 
enterprise.  A  company  was  organized  and  received  the  roy- 
al charter,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Western  Company,"  con- 
nected with  Law's  Bank  of  France,  and  sharing  its  privileges. 
This  charter  conferred  upon  the  Western  Company  much  more 
extensive  powers  and  privileges  than  those  granted  to  M.  Cro- 
zat. The  plan  of  this  company  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish '*  East  India  Company,'*  and  possessed  powers  and  privile- 
ges nearly  equal.  But  the  plunder  of  a  savage  wilderness  could 
not  yield  such  immense  revenues  as  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and 
efieminate  empire.  Hence  the  French  West  India  Company 
ultimately  failed  in  its  operations. 

The  Western  Company  had  a  legal  existence,  by  the  char- 
ter, of  twenty-five  years.  It  was  vested  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Louisiana  and  New  France, 
and  with  authority  to  enforce  its  rights.  It  was  authorized  to 
noonopolize  the  trade  of  all  the  colonies  in  the  provinces,  and 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  that  extensive  re- 
gion, even  to  the  remotest  source  of  every  stream  tributary  in 
any  wise  to  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile  Rivers ;  to  make  treat- 
ies with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  declare  and  prosecute  war  against 
them  in  defense  of  the  colony ;  to  grant  lands,  to  erect  forts,  to 
levy  troops,  to  raise  recruits,  and  to  open  and  work  all  mines 
of  precious  metals  or  stones  which  might  be  discovered  in  the 
province.  It  was  permitted  and  authorized  to  nominate  and 
present  men  for  the  office  of  governor,  and  for  .commanders  of 
the  troops,  and  to  commission  the  latter,  subject  to  the  king's 
approval ;  to  remove  inferior  judges  and  civil  officers ;  to  build 
and  equip  ships  of  war,  and  to  cast  cannon.  The  king  also 
granted  for  the  use  of  the  company  all  the  forts,  magazines, 
guns,  ammunition,  and  vessels  pertaining  to  the  province.f 

AaK>ng  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  company  was  the 
stipulation  to  introduce  into  the  province  of  Louisiana,  within 

*  Bancxoft't  U.  Statei,  yoL  iu.,  p.  349.  t  Martiii'i  Itonuiana,  vol.  I,  p.  200-aOS. 
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the  period  of  their  chartered  privileges,  six  thousand  Itrhite  per« 
SODS  and  three  thousand  negro  slaves^  and  to  protect  the  set- 
tlements against  Indian  hostilities. 

It  was  vainly  hoped,  on  the  part  of  France,  thiit  the  Western 
Company  would  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  col<mi2ing  this 
vast  regions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  while  the  company 
looked  forward  to  certain  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealA :  l>ut 
what  are  exclusive  privileges  in  a  savage  wilderness  ?  Where 
there  are  few  and  destitute  settlements,  6f  what  valoe  are  the 
spoils? 

[A.X>.  1718.]  In  the  following  spring,  eariy,  three  <^  the 
company's  ships  arrived  in  the  port  of  Mobile,  havbig  on  board 
M.  Boisbriant,  the  king^s  lieutenant  for  Louiriana,  bearing  the 
king's  commission  to  M.  Bienville  as  govemoi:  of  the  province, 
M.  Hubert,  ^  director-general  of  the  company^s  aflkirs,  be- 
sides three  companies  of  infemtry,  and  i&xty^iine  colonists. 
Such  was  the  first  btep  of  the  compsOiy  to  subdue  the  great 
Yndley  of  the  Mississippi.* 

Bienville  again  entered  upon  his  duties  a6  governor  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  province.  He  still  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the  colonial  government 
firom  the  sterile  regions  near  Mobile  Bay,  and  to  establish  it 
Qpon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Louis  or  Mississippi  River.  Upon 
the  sterile  lands  around  Mobile  Bay,  and  the  Bays  of  St.  Louis 
and  Biloxi,  no  agricultural  colony  could  prosper,  and  Without 
agriculture  the  province  could  not  be  sustained.  Upon  the 
fertile  alluvions,  and  the  rich  hills  bordering  on  the  Mississipin 
and  its  tributaries^  an  agricultural  commimity  might  succeed, 
and  supply  the  whole  colony  Mrith  all  the  products  necessary 
to  sustain  life,  and  yield  a  competence  to  the  emigrating  colo- 
nies. He  accordingly  resolved  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
settlements  upon  ^e  banks  of  the  Mississippi  itself. 

In  view  of  this  object,  he  selected  a  site  for  a  to^hn,  and 
placed  fifty  men  to  clear  ofifthe  grounds,  as  the  location  of  the 
future  capital  of  the  province,  and  to  ereet  barracks  lor  the 
troops.  The  ground  selected  was  that  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  lower  porticm,  or  Freiich  part,  of  the  present  ^f  of 
New  Orleans ;  a  tiame  given  by  -Bienville  in  honor  of  Ibe  dis- 
solute but  generous  regent  'of  France,  and  a  name  whiok  it 
retains  to  this  day.    But  M.  Hubert^  the  directors-general  of 

«  ttiiircili'*  Idaif  iana,  iftiL  L,  p.  9M. 
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the  company,  refused  to  remove  the  offices  and  the  warehouse 
of  the  compaily  from  Mobile.  Of  course,  Bienville's  new  set- 
tlement remained  bat  little  more  than  a  small  military  post,  re- 
mote from  the  settlements.  Next  spring  the  river  overflowed 
its  banks,  the  new  settlement  was  completely  inundated,  and 
the  site  seemed  to  present  an  uncertain  location  for  a  city. 
The  troops  were  stationed  again  at  Mobile ;  yet,  subsequently, 
a  small  military  post  was  renewed  at  New  Orleans,  although 
for  three  years  Bienville's  headquarters  remained  at  Mobile. 
M.  Hubert  -could  not  agree  that  the  commercial  depot  of  th^ 
company  should  be  removed  from  Ji  sea-port  which  afforded  a 
direct  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  whence  they  could 
derive  the  earliest  intelligence  from  France.  M.  Hubert  con- 
sidered the  site  of  New  Orleans  an  inland  point,  remote  from 
maritime  advantages,  and  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  which 
must  render  it  unhealthy.  Agriculture  was  not  the  object  of 
the  company,  so  much  as  trade  and  tl^  rich  mines  supposed  to 
eadst  in  the  interior. 

The  delusion  which  dreamed  of  rich  mines  of  silver  and  gold 
ia  Louisiana  still  haunted  the  minds  of  the  company  and  its 
agents.  The  most  influential  men  in  the  province  were  eager 
to  encourage  the  search  for  the  precious  metals.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  Crozat,  the  company  were  willing  to 
believe  that  the  failure  resulted  more  from  unskillful  assayers 
than  frt>m  absence  of  gold.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  numer- 
ous company  of  miners  and  assayers,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  was  to  be  sent  to  Upper  Louisiana,  under  the 
direction  of  Francis  Renault,  **  director-general  of  the  mines  of 
Louisiana."  Every  agent  and  every  trader  was  required  care- 
&Uy  to  observe  and  report  the  presence  of  any  rich  ores  which 
might  be  discovered  in  their  distant  rambles.  The  inexhaust- 
ible soil  was  neglected  as  a  too  tardy  source  of  wealth.* 

Yet  Bienville,  confident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  de- 
pended upon  its  agricudtural  resoin'ces,  and  knowing  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  expected  by  the  company  from  free  trade  with 
the  Mexican  provinces  or  Florida,  persisted  in  his  efibrts  to 
transfer  the  colonists  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
disastrous  experiment  of  M.  Crozat  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  fact ;  and  whdt  was  to  be  gained  by  the  exclusive  com- 
merce and  trade  of  a  colony  which  consisted  of  only  a  few 

*  Hirtlti'a  Loauisna,  vol  U  P*  SllMn«. 
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hundred  indigent,  lazy  people,  scattered  thinly  over  a  savage 
wilderness  ?     Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Bienville. 

The  attainment  of  riches  from  the  mines  of  precious  metals 
in  Upper  Louisiana  was  equally  preposterous.  Mines  there 
were,  of  purest  lead,  of  iron,  of  copper,  and  other  metals ;  but 
not  of  gold  or  silver.  At  length  the  directory  concurred  with 
Bienville,  that,  after  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  the  next 
most  desirable  source  of  revenue  to  the  company  would  spring 
from  a  densely  settled  country  of  civilized  people.  It  became, 
therefore,  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  encouriage  the 
emigration  of  industrious  and  useful  citizens  from  France,  who 
should  establish  regular  agricultural  settlements  upon  the  fer- 
tile lands  which  spread  through  the  alluvions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, its  large  tributaries  and  bayous.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  influential  and  enter- 
prising men,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  colonies  upon 
the  Mississippi.  The  largest  grants  were  located  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  within  three  hundred  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans ;  others  were  located  upon  Red  River,  upon  the  Washita, 
upon  the  Yazoo,  and  upon  the  Arkansas.  The  grant  on  the 
Arkansas  was  made  to  the  noted  John  Law  himself^  the  Scotch 
financier,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
controlled  the  financial  operations  of  the  company  as  well  as 
of  France.  Law  stipulated  to  colonize  the  Arkansas  with  fif- 
teen hundred  German  emigrants  from  Provenpe,  in  France, 
and  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  military  force  for  their  protecticm 
against  Indian  hostility.  Other  grants  were  upon  similar  con- 
ditions ;  the  number  of  emigrants  to  be  furnished  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  grant.*  A  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colony  was  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  new  poli- 
cy which  had  been  adopted ;  and  preparations  were  active  in 
France,  by  the  difierent  grantees,  in  collecting  their  emigrants 
who  were  willing  to  visit  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Although,  up  to  this  time,  agriculture  had  been  entirely  neg- 

*  Among;  die  grants  made  for  ooloniei  wm  one  to  John  Law,  of  twelve  milea  aqaare, 
upon  the  Aikaniai;  one  on  the  Yasoo  to  Leblano  and  otfaera;  one  to  M.  Habert  and 
otfaen,  merchants  of  St.  Malves ;  one  to  Bernard  de  la  Harpe»  above  Natchitochee ; 
one  to  De  Menae,  at  Point  Coap^ ;  one  to  St.  Rein^,  at  the  Tonicaa ;  one  to  Dinm 
IVAitagnette,  at  Baton  Rouge ;  one  to  Paru  Dnvernay,  at  Bayoa  Manchac,  on  the  weft 
aide  of  the  river;  one  to  Du  Maya,  at  Tchonpitoalaa ;  one  to  the  Marqnia  d'Anoooia; 
oae  to  the  Marqaia  d'Artagnac,  at  Cannes  Bmlde  ;  CHie  to  De  U  Hooaaie  and  La 
Hoape,  on  the  opposite  side;  one  to  Madame  de  Moxidres;  one  to  Madame  de  Chai^ 
moDot,  at  Pascagonla. — See  Martin's  Looiaiaaa,  voL  L,  p.  907. 
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lected  in  Lower  Louisiana,  yet  upon  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
agricultural  products  had  become  staples  of  a  valuable  trade. 
In  the  South,  although  blessed  with  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  fer- 
tility, and  a  climate  inferior  to  none  in  the  world  for  agri- 
cultural productions,  the  colonists  had  been  dependent  on 
France»  or  upon  the  caprice  of  chance  and  circumstances,  for 
all  their  supplies.  Instead  of  locating  themselves  upon  the 
fertile  hills  above  Bayou  Manchac,  or  upon  the  deep  alluvions 
of  the  river,  they  had  all  disembarked  upon  the  crystalline 
sands  of  Dauphin  Island,  where  they  were  often  reduced  to  a 
state  of  want  and  suffering  by  any  accidental  interruption  in 
the  arrival  of  supplies  expected  from  France. 

Whatever  the  mines  of  Upper  Louisiana  might  ultimately 
yield,  it  had  become  evident  that  the  true  wealth  of  Louisiana 
had  been  entirely  neglected.  This  neglect  had  several  times 
reduced  the  infant  colony  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Twenty 
years  had  how  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  of  Louisiana 
by  Iberville,  and  yet  the  people  were  dependent  upon  France 
for  all  their  supplies,  except  such  as  were  derived  from  the 
chase  or  the  prolific  waters,  unless  supplied  from  the  precari- 
ous bounty  of  the  savages.  Thrice  had  the  colony  been  on 
the  verge  of  famine ;  and  fortune,  not  their  own  enterprise,  res- 
cued them  from  starvation. 

Meantime  the  Spaniards  were  advancing  from  Mexico  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  were  establishing  their 
claims  to  the  province  of  Texas  by  actual  occupation.  During 
the  last  two  years,  they  had  established  several ''  missions/'  or 
fortified  settlements,  in  Western  Texas ;  and  others  were  con- 
templated as  far  east  as  the  Adaes,  near  Natchitoches,  and 
upon  the  Delta  of  Red  River.  Advancing  from  the  ^  Mission 
of  St.  John  Baptist,'*  on  the  Del  Norte,  they  had  erected  the 
mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
San  Antonio  River.  Advancing  still  further,  they  erected  the 
••  Mission  of  La  Bahia,"  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  not  thirty 
miles  north  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  which  they  designated 
Espiritu  Santo^  and  near  the  present  town  of  Goliad.  These 
towns  are  the  oldest  Spanish  settlements  in  Texas,  and  were 
occupied  as  early  as  the  year  1716.  During  the  Spanish  do- 
minion over  Louisiana,  they  became  places  of  great  import- 
ance. Goliad,  as  its  name  implies,  was  "  the  place  of  strength." 
One  hundred  years  after  its  first  settlement,  '*  it  contained  sev 
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ertd  thousand  mhabitaiits/'  and^  sLtiialed'  upon  a  high,  rocky 
blbff,  upon  the  bank  of  the  San  Antonio  Bivep,  '*  its  ibrtifica* 
UoDs^  which  weie  buih  almost  oitts^ly  of  stone'*  bjr  the  Span- 
iards, were  deemed- iB^cegnable. 

Soon  after  the  establiishment  of  these  poste^  Hie  Spaniards 
advanced  to  Nacogdoches,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Angelina,  a 
tributary  of  the  Nech^s.  Having  estaUished  a  **  mission**  at 
this  point  also,  they  advanced  eastward  to  the  Adaes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Natchitoches.  Here  they  es- 
tabliabsd  the  *^  Mission  of  San  Miguel  de  LinaresKi"  upon  die 
banks  of  the  Adaes,  and  the  settlement  is  still  commemorated 
in  the  adjacent  lake,  now  known  as  *^  Spanish  Lake.'** 

Such  were  the  advances  of  the  Spaniarcte  toward  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  early  as  the  years  1716  and  1718; 

Among  the  most  noted  ^  missions"  of  Western  Texas,  in  sub- 
sequent years,  were  those  of  the  Alamo,  in  Bexar ;  San  Jos6 
and  Conception,  situated  a  few  miles  below  the  city  of  San 
Antonio ;  and  Espiritu  Santo,  near  Goliad. 

The  French  kept  a  jealous  eye  toward  the  approaches  oi 
the  Spaniards  from  Mexico ;  but  such  was  the  feeble  condition 
of  the  colonies  iu  Louiriana,  that  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  not  been  occupied  until  the  year  1-718^  when  emi- 
grants began  to  arrive  for  that  portion  of  the  province. 

[A.D.  1714).]  Puring  the  past  year,  Bernard  de  la  Harpe 
had  received  a  grant  for  a  colony  on  Red  River,  near  the 
present  site  of  Natchitoches.  Late  in  the  autumn,  he  arrived 
with  a  colony  of  sixty  settlers,  and*  near  the  close  of  Decern 
her  reached  the  point  of  his  location.  He  had  orders  to  oc 
cupy  the  country  with  a  military  post,  and:  to  exploit  it  west*- 
ward.  Having  selected  his  situation,  in  January  he  began 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  andito  construct  a  military 
post  on.  the  present  site  of  Natchitoches.     Fnom  this  points 

*  Maitia'i  Loqiiifnii,  ^J  i^  p.  904^909.  la  171S,  the  piiooipal  euten  aettleBxat 
of  Mmoo  w«s  the  Pfeaidio  of  6t.  John  die  BaptUt;  nx  m^  wert  of  the  Bid  del 
Norte.  The  lame  yev  «ettlementf  and  loissiopa  were  extended  into  the  weatem 
portion  of  Louiaiana,  or  what  waa  known  to  the  Spaniaxdi  aa  the  jmrriaee  of  '*  Tesaa^** 
A  niaiion  waa  eatsbliahed  Bmaog  the  Adafia  nidiaiia».wiAin  tvreatgr.  isUe*  of  tl» 
Natchitoches  tribe.  Thia  waa  the  miaaaon  of  San  Migael.de  Linarex.  Hie  ft^wios 
year,  1719,  two  firiara*  aooompaoiad  by  a  few  aoldien,  joined  die  miaaion  among  die 
Adadai  to  catechaie  themy  aaaong  whom  aeveral  Frenchmen  had  aetded.  At  the  aane 
time,  the  Spaniaida  had  eataUkriied  aeTeral  miaatona  amang  die  Aaainaia  Indiana,  n- 
aiding  about  thirty  milea  eaat  of  Naoogdochea,  orneariy  one  hundred  and  fiwty  milea 
weat  of  Red  River,  and  in  the  region  designated  by  tbera  New  Fhilippinei^-^e<e  Bto^ 
dart,  p.  149L    Alio  Moere'a  Tibjum,  ed.  1640^  p^  74. 
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subsequeotly^  during  the  summ^,  he  explored  the  country  west- 
ward* Ar  into  the  province  of  Texaa^  and:  lost  no  opportunity 
of  conciliatiBg  die  Western  tribes,  and  of  opening  with  them 
a  friendly  intercourse  by  means  of  trading^posts  established 
among  tbem. 

Early  in  the  spring,  other  colonies  began  to  arrive  for  some 
of  the  prinoipal;  grants.  Among  these,  the  firi^t  large  colony 
wae  that  of  M«  Dubuisson,  who  arrived  in  April  at  Mobile, 
with  sixty  famiUes,  to  settle  a  grant  made  to  Paris  Duvernay^ 
on  the  right  bank,  or  west  side,  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the 
Bayou  Mltnchac,  or  Iberville.  In  June  one  of  the  company's 
vessels,  aniixed,  with  upward  of  eight  hundred  emigrants,  for 
difierent  grants  and  settlements.  These  proceeded  from  the 
harbor  of  Dauphin  Island,  by  way  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
through  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas,  to  the  Mississip- 
pi^ a0  the  others  had  done,  to  seek  their  respective  locations. 
Among  them  were  seventy  emigrants  for  the  settlement  of  a 
grant  made  to  M.  de  la  Housaie,  on  tba  Mismssippi,  opposite 
to  the  Cannes  Brul6e  Bayou ;  also,  seventy  settlers  for  a 
grant  made  to  M.  de  la  Houpe,  adjoining  the  last.  Among 
them  were  also  twelve  small  colonies,  of  fifteen  persons  each, 
for  the  settlement  of  twelve  other  small  grants ;  also  thirty 
young  men,  to  serve  as  clerks  at  the  different  offices  and  de- 
pots of  the  company.  This  vessel  also  contained  a  number  of 
convicts  from  Paris,  whose  sentence  had  been  commuted  to 
transportatipn* 

In  the  autumn,  sixty  emigrants  arrived  at  Mobile,  for  the 
settlement  of  M;  de  la  Harpe  on  R^  River.  About  the 
same  time,  M.  Brizart  arrived,  with  a  colony  for  a  settlement 
upon  the  Yazoo  River,  where  Fort  St.  Peter  was  afterward 
built  Besides  those  who  came  as  colonists  for  particular 
grants,  there  were,  from  time  to  time,  many  arrivals  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  from  France,  who  were  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  own  locations  and  settle  at  pleasure.  Acces* 
sions  of  this  kind  continued;  gradually  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  several  colonies. 

Among  the  valuable  emigrants  of  this  year,  we  must  not 
omit  a  colony  of  miners,  two  hundred  in  number,  under  the 
direction  of  Philip  Francis  Renault,  son  of  Philip  Renault,  a  no- 
ted iron-founder  at  Consobre,  near  Maubeuge,  in  France.  Re- 
nault, as  *'  director-general  of  the  mines"  under  the  Western 
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Company,  with  his  colony,  proceeded  to  the  Ulinois  country, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  As  the  mining 
interest  never  prospered,  many  of  these,  subsequently,  were 
incorporated  with  the  villagers  and  agriculturists  of  the  Illi* 
nois  country.  Others  engaged  in  mining  operations  on  the 
east  and  west  banks,  far  above  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  jealousy  of  Spain  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  advance 
of  the  French  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  east, 
the  line  between  Louisiana  and  Florida  had  been  mutually  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Perdido  was  the  dividing  stream ;  but  on  the 
west  no  such  arrangement  had  been  made.  While  France 
claimed  westward  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard,  west  of 
the  Colorado  River,  Spain  claimed  the  territory  eastward, 
from  Mexico  nearly  to  the  Mississippi  itself.  The  Spanish 
authorities  had  advanced  their  settlements,  as  before  observed, 
from  Texas  as  far  east  as  the  village  of  Adaes,  on  the  Bayou 
Adaes,  near  '*  Spanish  Lake,"  and  within. nine  miles  of  Natch- 
itoches, where  La  Harpe  had  erected  a  military  post,  and  was 
now  establishing  a  regular  French  colony. 

Such  was  the  state  of  claims  and  boundaries  between  the 
French  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  province  of 
Texas  in  January,  1719,  when  La  Harpe  arrived  at  Natchi- 
toches. Having  ascertained  that  the  Spanish  commandant  of 
Texas,  Don  Martin  de  la  Come,  had  established  several  mis* 
sions  in  Western  Louisiana,  forming  a  chain  of  settlements 
from  Nacogdoches  to  the  Adaes,  and  was  also  preparing  to 
form  a  settlement  on  Red  River,  at  the  Caddo  village,  La 
Harpe  determined  to  act  with  promptness  and  decision.  He 
proceeded,  early  in  February,  to  explore  and  occupy  the  river 
and  country  above  the  Spanish  settlements.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  he  had  proceeded  as  fai 
as  the  Yatassee  village,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  by  the 
river  above  Natchitoches.  Here  he  estabUshed  a  trading-post 
for  the  company,  and  on  the  27th  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fort  at  the  Natsoo  village.*  This  post  was  about  two  hundred 
miles  above  the  head  of  the  Great  Raft,  and  near  the  parallel 
of  33^  30'  north  latitude,  and  probably  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  North  Little  River,  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  present 
county  of  Hempstead,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  Spanish  commandant  of  Texas  remonstrated  against 

*  Darby'i  LoaiiiBna,  p.  82.    See.  alio,  Stoddarf  •  Sketches,  p.  149-145 
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this  intrusion  upon  the  territory  of  his  province ;  and  m  June 
La  Harpe  received  from  Don  de  la  Come  the  following  laconic 
communicationy  requiring  him  to  abandon  the  country,  winch 
was  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas,  viz. : 

'^MoNsiEUE, — ^I  am  very  sensible  of  the  politeness  that  M.  de 
Bienville  and  yourself  have  had  the  gobdness  to  show  me. 
The  order  I  have  received  from  the  king,  my  master,  is,  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  French  of  Louistanac 
My  own  inclinations  lead  me  equally  to  afford  them  all  the 
services  that  depend  upon  me ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that 
your  arrival  at  the  Nassonite  village  surprises  me  very  much. 
Your  governor  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  post  you 
occupy  belongs  to  my  government,  and  that  all  the  lands  west 
of  the  Nassonites  depend  upon  New  Mexico.  I  recommend 
you  to  give  advice .  of  this  to  M.  Bienville,  or  you  will  force 
me  to  oblige  you  to  abandon  lands  that*  the  French  have  no 
right  to  occupy.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

**  Db  la  Oornb. 

'•Trinity  Rirer,  May  «).  1719." 

To  which  the  gallant  La  Harpe  returned  the  following  an- 
swer, viz. : 

'^MoNsisuB^ — The  order  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  to  maintain 
a  good  understanding  with  the  French  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
kind  intentions  you  have  yourself  expressed  toward  them, 
accord  but  little  with  your  proceedings.  Permit  me  to  inform 
you  that  M.  de  Bienville  is  perfectly  informed  of  the  limits  of 
his  government,  and  is  very  certain  that  the  post  of  Nass<mite 
depends  not  upon  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  majesty.  He 
knows,  also,  that  the  province  of  Lastekas,  of  which  you  say 
you  are  governor,  is  a  part  of  Louisiana.  M.  de  la  Salle  took 
possession  in  1685,  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty ; 
and  since  the  above  epoch,  possession  has  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time. 

**  Respecting  the  post  of  Nassonite,  I  can  not  comprehend  by 
what  right  you  pretend  that  it  forms  a  part  of  New  Mexico. 
I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you,  that  Don  Antoine  du  Miroir, 
who  discovered  New  Mexico  in  1683,  never  penetrated  east 
of  that  province  or  the  Rio  Bravo.  It  was  the  French  who 
first  made  alliances  with  the  savage  tribes  in  this  region ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  a  river  which  flows  into  the  ACs- 
sissippi,  and  the  lands  it  waters,  belong  to  the  king,  my  master. 
»  Vol.  L— P 
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**  If  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  come  into  tliis  quarter,  I 
will  convince  you  that  I  hold  a  poet  which  I  know  hew  to  de- 
iMid*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  air, 

«<NwiGnite,  July  8»  1719." 

The  French  continaed  to  h<dd  the  country  in  qnestion,  not- 
withstanding all  the  remonstrancee  of  the  Spaniards,  and  nev- 
er ceased  to  claim  the  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  up  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1708L  For 
several  years,  the  Spanish  post  and  settlement  on  the  Trteity 
was  muntained ;  but  the  settlement  of  the  Adaes,  near  tto 
French  post  of  Natchitoches,  was  abandoned.  Each  com- 
mandant at  their  respective  posts,  on  Red  River  and  on  the 
Trinity,  resolved  to  permit  the  other  qmedy  to  occupy  his 
post,  and  to  secure  each  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  while  war  was  ravaging  the  seaboard  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana* 

Experiments  had  shown  that  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Missis- 
sippiy  as  well  as  the  climate,  were  well  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo.  But  laborers  were  few,  and 
the  climate  sickly  to  European  emigrants.  The  European 
constitution  was  ill  adapted  to  endure  the  labors  of  the  field 
during  the  long  summers  and  under  the  burning  suns  of  Loui- 
siana, and  to  withstand  the  chilling  dews  and  fogs  of  night  hi 
the  attempt  many  had  sickened  and  died,  and  the  survivors 
deemed  life  and  health  more  precious  than  the  redundant  weahh 
of  the  fiekls.f 

Negroes  from  Africa  had  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  low  grounds  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  as  weB 
as  in  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispanida,  under  a  tropical  sun.} 
Experience  bad  proved  that,  by  nature,  they  were  welt  adapted 
ta  withstand  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Louisiana.  Under  these 
considerations,  the  company  resolved  to  introduce  African  ne^ 
groes  to  cultivate  the  fields,  and  to  open  plantations  among  die 
dense  undergrowth  and  heavy  forests  of  the  Mississippi.  Two 
ships  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Africa  tof  a 

*  See  Darby*!  LoniiianB,  p.  33,  94.  The  oorre^ondence  between  ^e  French  nd 
Spsnuh  oommmdanti  ii  placed  by  Martfai  among  the  ooeorrenoei  of  17S0.  See  Mar> 
tiii'a  Looiaiana.  ^oL  L,  p.  S19-8S3.  Thb,  boweTer,  la  an  cmr.  The  iaqanhis  leader 
may  ooninlt  the  "  Amerioan  State  Fapen/'  Boitan  aditkn  of  1819,  ^roL  sii,  p^  106,  im, 
fiv  the  elaborate  diacnasion  of  the  Looiaiana  boondariea,  by  Don  Onia  and  John  CL 
Adam.  t  Dtiby'a  LooMani,  p.  tS.  t  ICartin't  Lovirfaaa,  roL  i ,  p.  tlOi 
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c&rgo  of  fttares.  These  Tesseb  made  a  prosperous  voyage, 
and  late  in  autunm  they  rettumed  with  fire  hundred  African 
aegroes)  in  company  ^th  three  vessels  of  war.  They  disem- 
barked at  Pensacola,  which  had  been  captured  fiom  the  Span* 
lards  by  the  French  troops  of  Iiouisiana  soon  after  the  irrup- 
ti<m  of  hostilitiea. 

With  a  portion  of  the  slaves  which  were  sent  to  New  Or^ 
leans  the  directors  of  the  company  opened  a  large  plantation 
OQ  the  west  bank  of  the  river»  neariy  opposite  the  post  at  NeW 
Orleans.  >This  was  done  as  an  exam^^e  to  otfiers*  and  to  test 
the  advantages  which  were  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of 
labor.  This  was  the  first  extensive  slave  plantation  in  Louisi- 
ansy  owned,  too,  by  a  company  with  chartered  privileges.  The 
remainder  of  the  cai^o  was  sold  to  emigrants  and  opulent  set- 
tlers in  different  parts  of  the  province,  but  chiefly  for  the  agri- 
cidtural  settlements  on  the  Lower  Missi8sip{H. 

Such  was  the  feat  importation  of  African  slaves  into  Lomsi* 
aoa  as  a  cargo  &om  Guinea ;  and  for  several  years  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  monopolies 
of  the  company.  During  Crozaf  s  monopoly  but  few  slaves 
had  been  introduced,  and  those  by  private  persons  as  domestic 
property.  Although  Crozafs  clmrter  conferred  the  privilege 
of  introducing  ^  one  ship-load  of  negroes  annually,'^  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  privilege. 

[A.D.  1720-1722.]  The  second  cargo  of  slaves  introduced 
into  Louisiana  consisted  of  five  hundred  African  negroes,  which 
arrived  in  the  company's  ships  at  Mobile  daring  the  summer 
of  1720.  The  third  cargo,  consisting  also  of  five  hundred  Af- 
ricans, arrived  at  Mobile  on  the  first  of  April,  1721.*  The 
fourth  cargo  of  slaves  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  Af- 
rican negroes  on  board  a  Gnineaman,  which  arrived  at  Mobile 
in  the  spring  of  1722.  The  fifth  cargo  of  slaves  arrived  in  an- 
other Guineaman  in  August  followiog,  and  consisted  of  three 
hundred  African  negroes. 

During  the  existence  of  the  company,  for  several  years  after- 
ward, their  agents  continued  to  s<^pp{y  the  demand  for  slaves 
in  the  agricultural  interest  of  Louisiana  from  the  same  source, 
the  number  varying  from  (me  to  three  hundred  annnalfy.  The 
common  price  for  a  good  negro  man  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  or  about  six  hundred  livres.    For  a  healthy 

*  Xirtm'i  LoaiiiviiW  ^^  if  P- SMw 
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woman,  the  ordinary  price  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars,  or  five  hundred  livres  ;*  the  livre  being  equal  to 
twenty-five  cents  Federal  money.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
African  slavery  in  Louisiana. 

While  France  and  Spain*  during  the  next  half  century,  were 
endeavoring  to  supply  their  American  colonies  with  negro 
slaves  as  laborers  on  their  plantations,  England,  true  to  her 
system  of  monopolies,  was  contending  for  the  monopoly  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  supply,  not  only  of  her  own  provinces,  but 
also  those  of  France  and  Spain.  To  this  policy  of  England, 
encouraged  by  British  legislation,  and  fostered  by  royal  favor, 
posterity  owes  the  fact  that  one  sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  a  moiety  of  those  who  now  dwell  in  the  states 
and  territories  nearest  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  descendants  of 
Africans. 

The  colored  men  imported  into  the  American  colonies  were 
sought  all  along  the  African  coast,  for  thirty  degrees  together, 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Loango  St.  Paul's,  from  the  great  Desert 
of  Sahara  to  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  the  Cafires.  They  were  chiefly  gather- 
ed from  gangs  that  were  marched  from  the  far  interior,  so  that 
the  freight  of  a  single  ship  might  be  composed  of  persons  of 
different  languages,  and  of  nations  altogether  strange  to  each 
other.  Nor  was  there  uniformity  of  complexion :  of  those 
brought  to  our  country,  some  were  from  tribes  of  which  the 
skin  was  a  tawny-yellow ;  others  varied,  not  only  in  the  hues 
of  the  skin,  but  in  the  diversities  of  features  which  abound  in 
Africa  among  the  varieties  of  the  negro  race.f 

**  The  purchases  in  Africa  were  made  in  part  of  convicts 
punished  with  slavery,  or  mulcted  in  a  fine,  which  was  dis- 
charged by  the  proceeds  of  their  sale ;  of  debtors  sold,  though 
but  rarely,  into  foreign  bondage ;  of  children  sold  by  their 
parents ;  of  kidnapped  villagers ;  of  captives  taken  in  war« 
Hence  the  sea-coast  and  the  confines  of  hostile  nations  were 
laid  waste.  But  the  chief  source  of  supply  was  from  s warms 
of  those  bom  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  for  the  despotisms,  the  su- 
perstitions, and  the  usages  of  Africa  had  multiplied  bondage.** 

**  In .  the  upper  countries,  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  free  ;  and  the  slave's  mas- 
ter was  absolute  lord  of  the  slave's  children*."    Hence  the 

*  Mutin'i  Loairiana,  toL  U  P*  817.  t  Bancroft,  veL  in.,  p.  40S. 
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European  slave-trader  only  converted  their  bondage  into  a 
servitude  among  Christians  instead  of  pagans  and  Mohamme* 
dans.  ^'In  the  healthy  and  fertile  uplands  of  Western  Africa, 
under  a  tropical  sun,  the  reproductive  power  of  the  prolific 
race,  combined  with  the  imperfect  development  of  its  mora} 
faculties,  gave  to  human  life  in  the  eye  of  man  himself  an  in- 
ferior value.  Humanity  did  not  respect  itself  in  any  of  its 
forms  in  the  individual,  in  the  family,  or  in  the  nation."* 

Among  the  changes  ordered  by  the  directory  of  the  com* 
pany  was  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  command- 
ant-general to  Biloxi  Bay,  now  known  as  New  Biloxi.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  December  following,  a  detachment  of  troops  was 
sent  to  build  a  principal  d6pdt,  erect  barracks,  and  dwellings 
for  the  officers  and  commandant-general. 

Another  change  introduced  into  the  government  of  Louisi- 
ana this  year  was  the  institution  of  a  '*  Superior  Council,'* 
agreeably  to  an  edict  of  the  king  issued  in  September.  The 
Council  at  headquarters  had  heretofore  been  the  sole  tribunal 
in  the  colony  for  the  adjudication  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
Now  the  increaseof  population  and  the  extension  of  settlements 
required  judicial  tribunals  in  various  portions  of  the  province. 
The  directors  of  the  company,  or  its  agents,  with  two  of  the 
most  notable  inhabitants  of  the  vicmity^  were  constituted  in* 
ferior  courts  in  remote  parts  of  the  province  for  all  civil  cases; 
The  same,  with  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  might  act  in 
criminal  cases,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Council.f 

The  Superior  Council  was  composed  of  the  commandant- 
general,  the  king's  two  lieutenants,  a  senior  counselor,  three 
other  counselors,  the  attorney-general,  and  a  clerk,  associated 
with  such  of  the  company's  directors  as  might  be  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  quorum  was  fixed  at  three  members  in  civil,  and 
five  in  criminal  cases.  All  cases,  original  as  well  as  appellate, 
as  the  last  resort,  were  acted  upon,  and  judgments  given  with* 
out  costs  to  the  parties  htigant;];  Such  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  under  the  royal  government  of  France  and 
Spain. 

[A.D.  1720.}  Early  in  February,  1720,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  emigrants  arrived  at  Mobile  for  the  settlements  in 
diflEbrent  portions  of  Louisiana.  Among  these  were  many 
females  taken  from  the  hospital-general  of  Paris.    They  served 

*  Baneraft,  vol.  in.,  p.  403.  t  Martin,  vol.  i,  p.  315,  916.'  t  Idem,  p.  215. 
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to  augment  the  population  of  the  colony,  and  might  ultimately 
oontiibute  largely  to  the  permanent  atrei^^  of  the  province ; 
yet  Ihey  were  not  likely  to  add  much  to  the  elevation  of  char- 
acter and  ^e  moral  worth  of  the  settlemeota.* 

During  the  summer  the  colony  received  a  large  increase  of 
population  by  the  arrivals  of  settlers  for  the  diff^r^it  grants. 
Among  them  were  a  colony  of  sixty  settlers  for  the  grant  of 
St.  Catharine  among  the  Natcheas  Indians.  They  were  fol- 
lowed soon  afterward  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  others,  for  the 
same  grant,  in  charge  of  Bouteuz.  Bvery  arrival  now  brought 
colonies  for  the  respective  grants.  Within  a  few  months  pre- 
ceding the  Mrinter,  the  arrivals  for  the  difiSurent  grants  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  fifty  settlers,  besides  workmen,  soldiers, 
and  officers.^ 

New  interests  were  daily  awakened  in  France  by  the  en- 
thusiastic proprietors,  and  new  prospects  of  wealth  were  MA 
out  to  induce  emigration.  Hence  the  colony  continued  lo  av^- 
ment  its  population  rapidly.  White  European  emigrants,  al- 
lured by  the  hope  of  weal^,  and  fascinated  by  the  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  magnificence  of  the  country,  continued  to 
come,  and  every  month  witnessed  their  arrival. 

In  the  mean  time,  smce  Marchf  1710,  war  had  raged  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  province  of  Louisiana  became  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  Mexico. 
The  settlements  of  Louisiana  had  presented  a  continual  scene 
of  military  display  and  hostile  preparation.  So  soon  as  war 
had  broken  out,  Bienville  determined  to  reduce  Pensacola  by 
ibrce  of  arms  before  re-enforcements  should  arrive  firom  Mex- 
ico. Accordingly,  in  April,  he  had  assembled  his  forces,  with 
a  party  of  Canadians,  and  about  four  hundred  Indians ;  with 
these,  and  a  few  armed  vessels,  he  made  a  sudden  descent  on 
Pensacola.  The  fort  was  assailed  from  the  harbor  by  the 
armed  vessels,  and  by  the  French  infontry  and  Indians  firom 
land ;  and  after  a  severe  attack,  and  a  brave  resistance  of 
five  hours,  the  commandant  surrendered  to  the  French  forces, 
Bienville  held  possession  near  forty  days,  when  the  arrival  of 
a  powerful  Spanish  armament  off  the  bay  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  place  and  retire  to  Mobile.  Here  he  was  block- 
aded for  thirteen  days,  in  the  port  of  Isle  Dauphin,  by  a  su- 
perior Spanish  squadron,  which  vainly  attempted  to  subdue 

•lUitiiv^iiLUp.«M.  tid«m,p.  M6. 
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the  French  posts  on  Dauphin  bland  by  a  fiirioua  bombard* 
ment* 

The  war  oontinued  to  harass  the  frontier  settlements  of  Lou- 
isiana contiguous  to  the  Spanish  provinces.  In  Septembert  M. 
de  Serigny  had  received  orders  to  reduce  the  fort  and  town  of 
Pensacola.  The  whole  disposable  force  of  Louisiana  was  now 
required  to  invest  the  fort  on  the  land  side»  while  the  fleet  ad- 
vanced by  sea.  Bienville,  with  his  land  forces,  and  a  consid- 
erable body  of  Indians,  again  advanced  from  Mobile  to  Pensa- 
oobu  After  a  close  investment  by  land  and  sea,  the  fort  and 
town  were  carried  by  assault.  The  citizens  were  spared,  but 
the  town  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  the  Indians.  Besides 
the  artillery  and  munitions  of  war,  the  French  took  eighteNsn 
hundred  prisoners.  Soon  afterward,  several  Spanish  vessels, 
laden  with  stores  and  provisions,  entered  the  port,  ignorant  of 
its  occupation  by  the  French,  and  they  were  likewise  captured. 
But  the  French  occupancy  was  of  «bort  duration,  for  the  ap* 
prehended  arrival  of  a  large  fleet  fi-om  Vera  Cruz  induced  the 
French  commander  to  bum  the  town,  blow  up  the  forts,  and  to 
retire  to  the  port  of  Mobile. 

Nor  was  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  confined  to  the  sea- 
ooast  and  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River.  The 
traders  and  hunters  from  Santa  F6  bad  discovered  the  route 
across  the  great  American  deaert,  and  detachments  of  cav-* 
airy  had  penetrated  across  the  upper  branches  of  the  Ar* 
kansas  to  the  Missouri,  and  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  had 
witnessed  the  advance  of  the  French  in  that  quarter.  The 
ICflsouri  tribes  inhabiting  this  region  were  in  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  espoused  their  interests.  To  check  their 
advance  in  this  quarter,  the  Spanish  authorities  had  {danned 
the  extermination  of  the  Missouris  and  the  French  settlements, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  Spanish  colony^  from  Mexico.  Their 
plan  was  to  excite  the  Osages  to  war  with  the  Missouris,  and 
then  take  part  with  them  in  the  contest  For  this  purpose,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Santa  F6  for  the  Blissouri.  It 
was  a  moraig  caravan  of  the  deserts-Armed  men,  horses,  orales, 
&milies,  women,  priests,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  to  serve 
for  food  on  the  route,  and  to  serve  for  ixicrease  in  the  new  col* 

*  9tod4vlfi  Skatdiai^  p.  97,  sa  After  Tunly  ftttempliog  to  reduoe  the  Franoh 
potti  9ad  fiort  of  lale  Danphin,  tlie  approach  of  a  Waege  French  fleet,  nnder  M.  do  Serig- 
aj,  canaed  the  Spaoiarda  to  abandon  the  blockade  and  retire  to  Penaacola.— Stoddait; 

p.  aSL 
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ony.  In  their  inarch  they  lost  the  proper  route,  the  guides  be» 
came  bewildered,  and  led  them  to  the  Missouri  tribes  instead 
of  the  Osages.  Unconscious  of  their  mistake,  as  both  tribe9 
spoke  the  same  language,  they  believed  themselves  among  the 
Osages  instead  of  their  enemies,  and  without  reserve  disclosed 
their  designs  against  the  Missouris,  and  supplied  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition  to  aid  in  their  extermination.  The  wily 
savages  perceived  the  fatal  mistake,  but  encouraged  the  error.. 
They  requested  two  days  to  assemble  their  warriors  for  the 
contemplated  expedition,  in  which  they  were  rejoiced  to  en* 
gage.  The  appointed  time  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  the  follow* 
ing  morning  was  the  time  to  march.  More  than  one  hundred 
muskets  were  distributed  among  the  warriors;  but  to  the 
Spaniards  the  next  morning  never  rose.  Before  the  dawn  of 
light  the  Missouris  fell  upon  their  treacherous  enemies,  and 
dispatched  them  with  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  priest 
alone  was  spared ;  his  dress  had  spoke  him  a  man  of  peace, 
and  he  was  reserved  to  bear  the  sad  tidings  to  Mexico.  Thus 
the  Spanish  treachery  came  home  upon  their  own  heads.* 

This  disaster  apprised  the  commandant-general  of  Louisiana 
of  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards  to  advance  into  Upper  Louisi- 
ana. To  arrest  any  further  attempt,  a  Frendi  post  was  de- 
signed for  the  Missouri.  In  due  time,  M.  Bui^mont,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops,  was  dispatched  from  Mobile  to  the  Mis^ 
souri  River.  He  took  possession  of  an  island  in  that  river, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  upon  which  he  biult  a  fort,  which 
he  called  **  Fort  Orleans.** 

War  continued  to  rage  between  the  rival  powers,  and  the 
maritime  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  the  theatre 
of  colonial  hostilities.  The  Indian  tribes  had  been  leagued  in 
with  the  interests  of  the  respective  colonies,  and  carried  on 
their  marauding  excursions  against  the  enemies  of  their  respect- 
ive friends. 

The  late  expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  the  Missouri,  although 
overwhelmed  with  disaster,  evinced  the  possibility  of  other  ex- 
peditions by  the  same  route  for  the  destruction  of  the  French 
settlements  in  the  niinois  country  or  Upper  Louisiana.  Fort 
Orleans,  high  up  the  Missouri,  was  already  in  progress  as  an 
outpost ;  but  to  protect  these  important  settlements  from  a  dis- 
astrous invasion,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  erect  a  strong 

*  Stoddart,  p.  39.    Bee,  alfo,  Wetmore*i  Gazetteer  of  Miaaoui  ed.  1637,  p.  SOO. 
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military  post  upon  the  Mississippi  its6l£  The  Lower  Missis*- 
sippi,  also,  had  been  threatened  from  the  same  quarter.  The 
necessity  of  securing  the  western  bank  of  that  river  against  the 
hostile  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  was  evident  to  the  West- 
em  Company  as  well  as  to  Bienville,  the  royal  commandant. 
Hence,  after  the  demolition  of  Pensacola,  the  attention  of  the 
company  was  directed  to  an  extensive  plan  of  defense  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico.  A  chain  of  forts 
was  begun,  to  keep  open  a  communication  from  the  mouth  to 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

M.  Pai^6r,  a  royal  engineer,  proceeded  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  the  moudi  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  passes,  bars, 
and  channels  below  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans  city.  By 
this  survey,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  site  selected  by  Bien- 
ville might  be  made  a  commercial  port ;  that  the  practicability 
of  bringing  shipping  up  the  river  was  beyond  a  doubt*  The 
point  selected  by  him  three  years  before  was  now  about  to  be- 
come the  great  commercial  port  of  the  province.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  port  on  the  river  were  manifest  to  all,  and  the 
*•  directory,"  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  Bienville's  in- 
fluence and  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  yielded  a  reluct- 
ant assent  to  the  removal  of  the  company's  principal  d^pot 
and  their  offices  to  New  Orleans. 

~  About  the  same  time,  Lesueur,  with  a  detachment  of  ninety 
men,  advanced  up  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  St.  Peter's  River 
to  the  Blue  Earth  River  among  the  Sioux,  by  his  estimate,  a 
distance  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  from  the  sea ;  and 
there,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth,  he  erected  a  fort  and  a 
trading-post  for  the  company ;  and,  with  all  the  usual  formali- 
ties, he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty.f 

At  the  same  time,  the  commandant  of  the  Illinois  country, 
M.  Boisbriant,  under  instructions  from  the  king,  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  strong  fortress  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  twenty-five  miles  below  Kaskaskia.  This  fort» 
which  was  not  completed  until  eighteen  months  afterward,  was 
called  ^  Fort  Chartres,"  and  was  designed  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  commandant  of  Upper  Louisiana.  It  was  a  regular  for- 
tress, built  of  solid  masonry,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  stron- 
gest French  posts  in  North  America  for  many  years  afterward. 

*  Mutm'i  Looinana,  toL  i.,  p.  833.  t  Uem. 
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It  was  comfJetely  impregnable  to  any  power  which  could  thso 
bare  been  brought  against  it* 

[A.D.  1721.]  Having  secured  UppMr  Louisiana  from  Span- 
ish invasion,  the  colonial  authorities,  with  the  hearty  concurs 
rence  of  the  directory,  proceeded  to  secure  the  occupation  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  &r  as  the  Colorado,  and 
eastward  to  the  sources  of  the  Mobile  River*  The  company 
had  never  lost  sight  of  Western  Louisiana,  although  the  Span- 
iards had  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  had  estab- 
lished temporary  posts  and  missions  as  far.  east  as  the  Trinity 
and  the  Sabine  Rivers.  The  directory  considered  it  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  over  which  they  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  kidian 
trade,  and  from  which  they  desired  the  exclusion  of  the  Span* 
ish  missions.  During  the  past  year,  Bernard  de  la  Harpe,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  commandants  of  Louisiana,  Imd  led 
an  exploring  detachment  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte ;  he  had  traversed  the  country  from  the  Washita  and 
Arkansas  westward  to  the  sources  of  Red  Riven  After  a  tour 
of  six  months,  and  a  laborious  ramble  of  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred  miles,  visiting  the  difierent  tribes  of  Indians  in  his  route, 
be  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  the  month  of  January,  1721,  to 
report  the  result  of  his  ex{dorations  to  the  colonial  government 

From  the  first  operations  of  the  company,  the  directory  had 
evinced  great  anxiety  for  the  occupation  of  the  western  firon- 
tier,  with  settlements  and  colcmies  west  of  the  Sabine ;  but 
Bienville,  adhering  to  his  policy  of  concentrating  the  settle* 
ments  near  the  Mississippi,  had  declined  sending  colonies  to  a 
remote  wilderness,  where  they  would  be  exposed  alike  to  the 

*  For  tile  gritificiitfcm  of  the  oarioog,  we  give  a  more  particiilar  tcooont  of  dik  prin- 
dpai  Flench  fatma  Ml  tiielliHUiippL  It  wu  began  In  ITSO,  uid  oompletod  eiglitaeB 
monthi  afterwud.  It  wti  erected  in  the  ricinity  of  Prmirie  du  Bocher,  and  was  origl- 
naUy  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river  bank.  Iti  fimn  wai  qnadrilateral,  with  four 
baatioDf  bnilt  of  atone,  and  well  cemented  with  lime.  Bach  aide  waa  three  hmdred 
ind  ibitrfo«t  a  length;  the  walla  were  three  feet  tfakk  and  fifteen  feet  Ugh.  Widin 
the  walla  were  a paciooa  itone  baxracki,  a  ■paciona  magazine,  two  deep  wella,  and  each 
baildinga  ai  are  fommnn  in  andi  poiti.  The  port-holea,  or  loops,  were  formed  hy  fom 
■olidblockaof  freeafamepiopeclyahaped.  The  oortieea  and  eaaemanta  about  the  ^ataa 
were  of  the  aame  material    It  wai  greatfy  repaired  and  eolaiged  in  17M. 

In  1770,  the  river  broke  throogfa  its  banka  and  formed  a  channel  near  one  of  ike  baa- 
tSooa,  and  in  two  yean  afterward,  two  baatlona  being  mideimined,  the  Bngliah  ah«n* 
dooed  it  in  1778.  It  waa  then  avflhred  lo  ftU  to  decay,  and  in  tS09  it  waa  a  aplandid 
rein,  grown  over  in  iti  area  with  foreit-treea,  Tines,  and  weeds.  Some  of  Ae  treea  then 
were  from  seven  to  twelve  indies  in  diameter.    Bee  Stoddai^s  Sketches,  p.  S34. 

A  good  description  of  tUa  fort,  as  it  appeared  in  17S5  and  In  1899,  may  be  aesA  la 
Hall's  Sketches  of  the  West,  vol  i,  p.  154-197, 
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hostility  of  the  Indians  and  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards.  At 
length,  yielding  to  their  argent  desires,  he  resolved  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  country  on  the  Colorado,  and  near  the 
Bay  of  St  Bernard. 

Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1721,  he  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order  to  M.  <ie  la  Harpe,  viz.  ^  j 

^OsDaa. 

^  We,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Bienville,  chevalier  of  the  military 
order  of  St  Louis,  and  commandant-general  for  the  king  in 
the  province  of  Louisiana : 

^It  is  hereby  decreed  that  M.  de  la  Harpe,  commandaiit 
of  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard,  shall  embark  in  the  packet,  the 
'Subtile,'  commanded  by  Beranger,  with  a  detachment  of 
twenty  soldiers,  under  M.  de  Belile,  and  shall  proceed  forth- 
with to^  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard,  belonging  to  this  province, 
and  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  and  the  Western 
Company  shall  plant  the  arma  of  the  king  in  the  ground,  and 
build  a  fort  upon  whatsoever  spot  appears  most  advantageous 
for  the  defense  of  the  place* 

^  If  the  Spaniards  or  any  other  nation  have  taken  posses- 
sion, M.  de  la  Harpe  will  signify  to  them  that  they  have  no 
right  to  the  country,  it  being  known  that  possession  was  taken 
in  1685  by  M.  de  la  Salle,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 

&C.  *'  BiBNVlLLE. 

•■AognatlOtfa,  1791." 

La  Harpe  proceeded  upon  the  hazardous  enterprise,  and  es- 
tablished the  post  agreeably  to  his  orders ;  but  the  Indians  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and  strongly  opposed  the  settle- 
naent  Unwilling  to  expose  his  colony  to  savage  massacre,  he 
determined  to  abandon  so  perilous  a  place.  In  October  follow- 
ing he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant-general that  he  had  coasted  three  hundred  leagues 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  on  the  27th  of  August  he  had 
entered  a  fine  bay,  with  eleven  feet  water  at  half  tide ;  that  his 
weak  force  and  the  hostility  of  the  savages  prevented  him  from 
making  a  permanent  establishment ;  that  the  bay  known  to  the 
French  as  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard  was  the  same  known  to  the 
Spaniards  as  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  is  in  latitude  29^ 
12'  north,  and  in  longitude  282^  east  from  Ferro.    He  also  gave 

*  See  Dsbjr's  L— iiiiMi,  pw  SS. 
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the  extent  of  Louisiana  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  this  bay 
eastward,  at  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues.* 

The  colonial  government  continued  to  claim  the  territory 
westward  to  the  Colorado  and  beyond,  and  several  attempts 
were  subsequently  made  to  establish  settlements  west  of  the 
Sabine.  Settlements  were  also  attempted,  with  ikubsequent 
failure,  high  up  Red  River,  and  upon  the  Upper  Arkansas. 

The  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  time,  pushed  their  settlements 
and  missions  eastward  to  the  Colorado ;  and  parties  of  Span- 
ish cavalry  from  Santa  F€  had  infested  the  region  west  of  the 
Sabine,  until  the  French  were  compelled  to  retire  toward  the 
Mississippi. 

In  the  mean  time,  forts  and  trading-posts  were  extended  east- 
ward upon  the  waters  of  the  Tbmbigby  and  Alabama  Rivers. 
The  fort  at  Mobile  was  removed  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Mo- 
bile Bay,  and,  being  strongly  fortified,  was  called  "  Fort  Con- 
d^."  The  fort  on  Biloxi  Bay  was  enlarged,  and  called  **  Fort 
St.  Louis."  Another  fort  was  advanced  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Alabakna  River,  two  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tallapoosa ;  this  was  called  **  Fort 

Toulouse."t 

'    In  each  of  these  were  placed  suitable  garrisons  to  defend 

them  against  Indian  hostility,  and  to  protect  the  agents  of  the 
company  from  the  depredations  of  the  savages,  instigated  by 
British  traders  from  Carolina.  Trading-posts  were  established 
with  the  friendly  Choctas  upon  the  Tombigby,  and  upon  the 
Pearl  and  Pascagoula  Rivers. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  war,  which  had  now  termina- 
ted, between  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  the  colonies  of 
Louisiana  had  sufiered  much,  and  the  company  had  become 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  interruption  of  trade  and  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Indians ;  yet  they  had  exerted  themselves  with 
energy  to  sustain  the  colonies  in  the  province.  The  population 
had  been  gradually  augmented  by  emigrants  introduced  by  the 
company's  ships,  besides  convicts  and  indigent  females  from  the 
houses  of  correction  in  Paris,  introduced  by  the  king's  vessels. 
But  the  former  of  these  classes  were  not  desirable  emigrants 
for  a  new  colony,  and,  upon  the  petition  of  the  directory,  the 
king  had  interdicted  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  Louisi* 

*  Dazby*!  Looicitnt,  first  ed.,  p.  28,    AUo,  Btoddart,  p.  39,  40. 
t  Bee  Martio'i  LooliiiuiA.    Abo^  Bancroft  rcL  iii.,  p.  348,  349. 
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ana  after  the  9th  day  of  May,  1720.*  The  latter  were  not  so 
objectionable ;  for,  although  they  would  add  but  little  to  the  good 
morals  of  the  colonists,  they  were  a  valuable  acquisition  to  a 
new  and  growing  colony.  Several  hundred  of  these  indigent 
females,  taken  from  the  hospital-general  and  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection, w^re  subsequently  introduced  into  Louisiana,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  future  population. 
•  Emigrants  for  the  different  colonies  had  arrived  during  the 
past  year.  Early  in  January,  one  of  the  company's  ships  had 
arrived  at  Mobile  with  three  hundred  settlers  for  Madame 
Chaumonofs  grant  on  the  Pascagoula  River.  In  February,  an* 
other  vessel  had  arrived  with  one  hundred  emigrants  and  pas- 
sengers for  different  colonies  and  grants  on  the  Mississippi ; 
also  with  them  came  eighty  girls  from  the  Salp^tridre,  a  house 
of  correction  in  Paris.  Early  in  March,  one  of  the  company's 
vessels  had  arrived  at  Mobile,  with  two  hundred  emigrants  for 
John  Law's  grant  on  the  Arkansas.  They  proceeded  from  Mo- 
bile, by  way  of  the  lakes  and  Iberville  Bayou,  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  thence  to  the  Arkansas.  A  portion  of  them  settled 
about  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  river,  at  a  point  long 
afterward  kno*^^  as  the ''  Post  of  Arkansas."  Others  advanced 
further  up  the  river,  and  settled  npon  the  margins  of  the  great 
prairies  which  lie  southeast  of  Littie  Rock. 

[A.D.  1722.]  The  numerous  arrivals  of  colonists  and  emi- 
grants during  the  last  two  years  had  increased  the  population 
so  rapidly  in  the  new  and  uncultivated  country,  which  had  not 
yet  developed  its  agricultural  resources,  that  the  supply  of 
grain  and  breadstuffi  was  insufficient  for  their  supply.  A 
scarcity,  bordering  on  famine,  was  the  consequence.  Supplies 
from  France  were  irregular  and  insufficient ;  and  the  troops 
and  many  of  the  colonists  were  compelled  to  disperse  omong 
the  friendly  tribes  of  Indians,  in  order  to  procure  food  and  sus- 
tenance. Others  were  compelled  to  sustain  themselves  and 
their  families  by  the  precarious  supplies  derived  from  fishing 
and  hunting.  Distress  and  gloom  overspread  the  settlements ; 
many  sickened  and  died  for  want  of  wholesome  food,  added  to 
the  influence  of  a  new  and  unhealthy  climate.  Yet  emigrants 
from  France  contmued  to  arrive.  Near  the  first  of  June,  one 
vessel  arrived  at  Mobile  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants 
for  the  different  settlements. 

*  Mvti&'i  Iioniriam,  toL  i,  p.  984. 
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Bienville  urged  bis  agricolfural  aettlemenls  as  tke  only  pro- 
tection  against  sach  dearth  in  foture.  Negroes  coatiniied  to 
arrive  for  the  agricultural  eitablishments^  which  were  opemng 
on  the  river  alluvions,  the  governor  having  already  abandoned 
Mobfle  and  St  Louia  Bay. 

Instead  of  the  sterile  sands  of  Mobile  and  Bilozi,  he  had 
caused  the  colonies  to  be  located  upon  the  fertile  alluvions  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  he  now  prepared  to  remove  the  head- 
quarters of  Uie  provincial  government  to  New  Orieans*  With 
the  consent  of  the  directory,  the  company's  principal  establishp 
ment  was  also  to  be  removed  to  New  Orieans  early  in  Novem- 
ber follovnng ;  and  buildings  for  the  governor  and  for  the  com- 
pany's officers^  and  warehouses,  were  to4>e  erected. 

[A.D.  1723.]  The  following  year  opened  with  New  Orieans 
the  provincial  and  commercial  capital  of  Louisiana.  The  su- 
perior judgment  of  Bienville,  relative  to  the  great  commercial 
advantages  of  New  Orieans  over  Mobile  and  Biloxi,  has  heasa 
approved  by  the  verdict  of  posterity.  .  The  site  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  interested  jiKigment  of  M.  Hubert,*  ^  never  would 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  d^pot  for  goods^  under  a  privileged 
company,  has  in  less. than  a  century  become* the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  a  powerM  union  of  states  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi*  and  also  the  politi- 
cal capital  of  one  of  the  richest  states  in  that  union. 

Yet  the  company  had  become  greatly  embarrassed  in  their 
financial  affairs.  The  war  with  Spain,  for  two  yearsi  had  cat 
cff  all  maritime  commorce;  the  inland  trade  with  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  Mexico  and  Florida  had  be^i  entirely  prohibited ; 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  influenced  by  emissaries  from  Mex- 
ico, Florida,  and  from  the  English  settlements  of  Carolina,  had 
shown  a  hostile  attitude,  and  had  committed  depredations  upon 
the  trade  of  the  interior ;  the  troops  in  garrison,  su&ring  under 
privations  and  want,  had  become  disgusted  with  their  situation* 
and  were  disaffected ;  the  garrison  at  Fort  Toulouse  had  re- 
volted during  the  last  year,  and  out  of  twenty-six  soldiers, 
twenty  departed  for  the  English  settlements  of  Carohna ;  but 
overtaken  by  Villemont,  the  commandant,  vrith  a  body  of 
Choctas,  some  of  the  mJiappy  wretches  were  pot  to  death 

**  M.  Hvbert  had  been  dvnottat-gmtanlai iBm  taugmfm  aSkin,  and  penooa^f  «■• 
interested  in  a  large  planting  estaUiafament  apom  the  gnat  fbnneriy  made  to  Um  on 
llie  St.  Cattiarine  Creek,  in  the  Natches  ooontiy,  where  he  had  desired  to  establiah  the 
headquazten  of  the  ookniel  goYennnm^  and  a  piinripal  d^pdt  of  the  compaior. 
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on  the  spot ;  part  were  reserved  for  a  more  ignommious  death, 
and,  conducted  to  Mobile,  were  retained  to  grace  a  military  ex- 
ecutioo.  Even  the  wildemeM  codd  not  moderate  the  barba- 
rism of  military  discipline. 

About  the  same  time,  the  hostile  bands  of  the  Chickasfts  had 
destroyed  Fort  St  Peter,  on  the  Yazoo,  and  had  massacred 
the  garrison  and  colony  with  indiscriminate  butchery.*  The 
Creeks,  <m  the  head  waters  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  Chickasfts 
of  the  Tombigby,had  likewise  evinced  hostile  intentions,  under 
the  instigation  of  English  traders.  War  had  also  broken  out 
among  the  tribes  on  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers, and  threatened  the  interruption  of  trade  in  that  quarter. 

Under  all  these  embarrassments,  the  company  struggled  on, 
in  hopes  of  more  propitious  times.  The  expenses  already  had 
iar  exceeded  the  proceeds  of  every  branch  of  trade.  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1722,  the  expenditures  had  amoi^nted 
to  1,168,366  Uvres,  or  nearly  #869,000,  without  any  equivalent 
retum.t  Now  the  heaviest  loss  had  come  upon  them,  from  the 
fiulure  of  Law's  financial  schemes,  which  had  spread  confusion 
into  every  department  of  the  company's  afiairs;  for  they  were 
intimately  blended  with  his  **  Bubble,**  known  as  the  "  Missis- 
sippi Scherae.** 

In  the  mean  time,  settlements  were  concentrating  aroimd 
New  Orleans ;  cabins,  houses,  a  church,  and  other  public  build* 
ings  had  been  rapidly  progressing  for  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
emor,  the  company's  agents,  and  their  commercial  operations. 
In  January,  when  visited  by  Charlevoix,  it  contained,  besides 
the  church,  the  company's  warebousetand  a  few  other  wooden 
buildings,  near  one  hundred  cabins,  and  about  two  hundred 
inhabitants,  besides  troops  and  government  officers.  %  The  pop- 
utaticm  increased  continually,  and  soon  after  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, this  year,  the  puUic  buildings  for  the  governor  and  the 
company  having  been  com]deted,  Bienville  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  the  city,  and  in  November  following,  Delorme,  the 
director-general  of  the  company,  removed  the  stores  and  ofli- 
ces  under  his  centred  from  the  Bay  of  Biloxi  to  the  ^ame  point§ 

The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  company  caused  them  to 
resort  to  various  means  and  devices  to  enable  them  to  oontin* 
ue  their  operations,  and  to  increase  their  available  resources. 

*  See  Martin,  voL  U  p.  95S.    Abo^  Btoddart,  p.  47.  t  See  Sfeoddart,  p.  36. 

t  Uartin,  toL  L,  p.  346.  $  Martin,  yoL  L,  p.  S58. 
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The  price^of  negro  slaYe?,  of  which  they  held  the  monopoly, 
was  increased  from  six  hundred  livres  for  men  to  six  hundred 
and  seventy  livres,  or  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  payable  in  three  an- 
nual instalments,  of  rice  and  tobacco.  Rice  was  receivable  ait 
twelve  livres  per  barrel,  and  tobacco  at  twenty-six  livres  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  was  made 
equivalent  to  four  livres  in  all  transactions  with  the  company's 
agents  in  Louisiana ;  the  livre  was  thus  made  equivalent .  to 
twenty-five  cents  of  the  Federal  money  of  the  United  States.* 

But  the  failure  of  ^  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme''  did  not,  in 
Louisiana,  fall  upon  the  Western  Company  alone.  Its  disas- 
trous consequences  were  experienced  in  every  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, from  the  slave  and  the  humblest  peasant  up  to  the  govern- 
or himself,  and  the  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  oldest  settlements. 
That  it  may  serve  as  a  beacon-light  to  future  legislators,  to 
warn  them  from  the  disastrous  consequences  which  result  from 
legislative  enactments,  designed  to  expand  the  circulating  me- 
dium, but  which,  in  reality,  only  drive  the  real  currency  of  a 
country  from  circulation  by  substituting  a  fictitious  representa- 
tive, we  subjoin  the  foUovring  graphic  sketch  firom  the  inimita- 
ble work  of  the  eloquent  Bancroft. 

''  The  Mississippi  Scheme"  was  a  system  of  credit,  devised 
and  proposed  by  John  Law,  a  native  of  Scotland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extricating  the  French  government  from  the  embar- 
rassment under  which  it  struggled  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
state  debt.  "  The  debt  which  Louis  XIY.  bequeathed  to  his 
successor,  after  arbitrary  reductions,  exceeded  two  thousand 
millions  of  livres ;  and,  to  meet  the  annual  interest  of  eighty 
millions,  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  state  did  not  yield  more 
than  nine  millions ;  hence  the  national  securities  were  of  uncer- 
tain value,  and  the  national  burdens  exceeded  the  national  re- 
sources. In  this  period  of  depression,  John  Law  proposed  to 
the  regent  a  credit  system,  which  should  liberate  the  state  from 
its  enormous  burden,  not  by  loans,  on  which  interest  must  be 
paid — ^not  by  taxes,  that  would  be  burdensome  to  the  people, 
but  by  a  system  which  should  bring  all  the  money  of  France 
on  deposit.  It  was  the  faith  of  Law  that  the  currency  of  a 
country  is  but  the  representative  of  its  moving  wealth ;  that 
this  representative  need  not,  in  itself  possess  an  intrinsic  value, 

*  Martin,  voL  i.,  p.  246,  256. 
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but  may  be  made,  not  of  stamped  metals  only,  but  of  shells  or 
paper ;  that  where  gold  and  silver  are  the  only  circulating  me- 
dium, the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  at  once  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased by  an  arbitrary  infusion  of  paper ;  that  credit  consists 
in  the  excess  of  circulation  over  immediate  resources ;  and  that 
the  advantage  of  credit  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  that  excess. 
Applying  these  maxims  to  all  France,  he  gradually  planned  the 
whimsically  gigantic  project  of  collecting  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  the  kingdom  into  one  bank.  At  first,  from  his  private 
bank,  having  a  nominal  ^pital  of  six  million  livres  (of  which 
a  part  was  payable  in  government  notes),  bills  were  emitted 
with  moderation ;  and  while  the  despotic  government  had  been 
arbitrarily  changing  the  value  of  its  coin,  his  notes,  being  pay- 
able in  coin,  at  an  unvarying  standard  of  weight  and  fineness, 
bore  a  small  premium.  When  Crozat  resigned  the  commerce 
of  Louisiana,  it  was  transferred  to  the  *  Western  Company,'  or 
Company  of  the  Mississippi,  instituted  under  the  auspices  of 
Law.  The  stock  of  the  corporation  was  fixed  at  two  hundred 
thousand  shares,  of  five  hundred  livres  each,  to  be  paid  in  any 
certificates  of  public  debt.  Thus  nearly  one  hundred  millions 
of  the  most  depreciated  of  the  public  stocks  were  suddenly  ab- 
sorbed. The  government  thus  changed  the  character  of  its 
obligations  from  an  indebtedness  to  individuals  to  an  indebt- 
edness to  a  favored  company  of  its  own  creation.  Through 
the  bank  of  Law,  the  interest  on  the  debt  was  discharged  punc- 
tually, and,  in  consequence,  the  evidences  of  debts,  which  were 
received  in  payment  for  stock,  rose  rapidly  from  a  depreciation 
of  two  thirds  to  par  value.  Although  the  union  of  the  bank, 
with  the  hazards  of  a  commercial  company,  was  an  omen  of 
the  fate  of  *  the  system,'  public  credit  seemed  restored  as  if  by 
miracle."* 

The  mines,  and  commerce,  and  boundless  extent  of  Louisi- 
ana were  now  invoked  to  sustain  the  public  credit  and  the  bank. 
**  The  human  mind  is  full  of  trust ;  men  in  masses  always  have 
faith  in  the  approach  of  better  times ;  humanity  abounds  in 
hope.  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  inflamed  the  imaginatien 
of  France ;  anticipating  the  future,  the  French  nation  beheld 
the  certain  opulence  of  coming  ages  as  within  their  immediate 
grasp ;  and  John  Law,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 

*  Bancroft,  toL  til,  p.  349-^1. 
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the  regent,  obtained  the  whole  control  of  the  commerce  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Canada/'* ' 

''  The  ill  success  of  La  Salle,  of  Iberville,  of  Crozat,  the  fimit- 
iessness  of  the  long  search  for  the  mines  of  St  Barbe,  were 
notorious ;  yet  tales  were  revived  of  the  wealth  af  Louisiana; 
its  ingots  of  gold  had  been  seen  in  Paris.  The  vision  of  a 
fertile  empire,  with  its  plantations,  manors,  cities,  and  busy 
wharves,  a  monopoly  of  commerce  throughout  all  French 
North  America,  the  certain  products  of  the  richest  silver  mines, 
and  mountains  of  gold,  were  blended  in  the  French  mind  into 
one  boundless  promise  of  untold  treasures.  The  regent,  who 
saw  opening  before  him  unlimited  resources,  the  nobility,  the 
churchmen,  who  competed  for  favors  from  the  privileged  in- 
stitution, the  stock-jobbers,  including  dukes  and  peers,  mar- 
shals and  bishops,  women  of  rank,  statesmen  and  courtiers, 
eager  to  profit  by  the  sudden  and  indefinite  rise  of  stocks,  con- 
spired to  reverence  Law  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  age.'^t 

"  In  January  of  1719,  the  bank  of  Law  became,  by  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  regent,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  a  government 
which  had  almost  absolute  power  of  legislation,  conspired  to 
give  the  widest  extension  to  what  was  called  credit  The  con- 
test between  paper  and  specie  began  to  rage,  the  one  buoyed 
up  by  despotic  power,  the  other  appealing  to  common  sense. 
Within  four  years  a  succession  of  decrees  changed  the  relative 
value  of  the  livre  not  less  than  fifly  times,  that,  from  disgust  at 
fluctuation,  paper  at  a  fixed  rate  might  be  preferred.  All  taxes 
were  to  be  collected  in  paper ;  at  least,  paper  was  made  the 
legal  tender  in  all  payments.  To  win  the  little  gold  and  silver 
that  was  hoarded  by  the  humbler  classes,  small  bills  as  low 
even  as  ten  llvres  were  put  in  circulation.**^ 

To  absorb  the  enormous  issues,  a  new  scheme  was  put  in 
operation.  Two  kinds  of  paper  bills,  payable  on  demand,  and 
certificates  of  stock,  were  put  abroad  together.  To  absorb  its 
issues,  new  shares  of  the  Mississippi,  or  Western  Company, 
were  constantly  created  and  ofiered  for  sale,  under  its  new 
ndme  of  **  Company  of  the  Indies."  *•  The  extravagance  of  hope 
was  npurished  by  the  successive  surrender  to  that  corporation 
of  additional  monopolies.  The  trade  in  Africans,  the  trade  on 
the  Indian  seas,  the  sale  of  tobacco,  the  profits  of  the  royal 
mint,  the  profits  of  farming,  the  whole  revenue  of  France,  till 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  349.  t  Ibidem,  p.  350,  351.  %  n>ideiii,  p.  355. 
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a  promise  of  a  dividend  of  forty  per  cent,  from  a  company 
which  had  the  custody  of  all  the  revenues,  and  the  benefit  of 
all  the  commerce  of  France,  obtained  belief^  and  the  shares 
which  might  be  issued  after  a  payment  of  a  first  instalment  of 
five  hundred  livres  rose  in  price  a  thousand  per  cent.    Avarice 
became  a  phrensy,  its  fiiry  seized  every  member  of  the  royal 
family,  men  of  letters,  prelates,  women.     Early  in  the  morning, 
the  exchange  opened  with  beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  bell,  and 
closed  at  night  on  avidity  that  could  not  slumber.     To  doubt 
the  wealth  of  Louisiana  provoked  anger.    New  Orleans  was 
famous  at  Paris  as  a  beautiful  city  almost  before  the  cane- 
brakes  began  to  be  cut  down.     The  hypocrisy  of  manners, 
which,  in  the  old  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  made  religion  become  a 
iashion,  revolted  to  libertinism,  and  licentious  pleasure  was  be* 
come  the  parent  of  an  equally  licentious  cupidity.''     The  sys- 
tem perpetuated  its  own  absurdities,  and  plunged  its  votaries 
still  fiirther  into  ruin.    ''  In  the  course  of  sixteen  months  more 
than  two  thousand  millions  of  bills  were  emitted.    The  ex- 
travagances of  stock-jobbing  were  increased  by  the  latent  dis- 
trust alike  of  the  shares  and  of  the  bills  ;  men  purchased  stock 
because  they  feared  the  end  of  the  paper  system,  and  because, 
with  the  bills,  they  could  purchase  nothing  else."*    The  fi^aud 
grew  too  apparent,  and  the  Parliament  protested  that  the  people 
were  robbed  and  defrauded  of  nearly  their  whole  income.    "  To 
stifle  doubt,  Law,  who  had  made  himself  a  Catholic,  was  ap- 
pointed comptroller-general ;  and  the  new  minister  of  finance 
perfected  the  triumph  of  paper  by  a  decree  that  no  person  or 
corporation  should  have  on  hand  more  than  five  hundred  livres 
in  specie ;  the  rest  must  be  exchanged  for  paper,  and  all  pay- 
ments, except  for  sums  under  one  hundred  livres,  must  be  paid 
in  paper.     Terror  and  the  dread  of  informers  brought,  within 
three  weeks,  forty-four  millions  into  the  bank.    In  March,  a 
decree  of  council  fixed  the  value  of  the  stock  at  nine  thousand 
livres  for  five  hundred^  and  forbade  certain  corporations  to  in- 
vest money  in  any  thing  else ;  all  circulation  of  gold  and  silver, 
except  for  change,  was  prohibited ;  all  payments  must  be  made 
in  paper,  except  for  sums  under  ten  livres.     He  who  should 
have  attempted  to  convert  a  bill  into  specie  would  have  ex- 
posed his  specie  to  forfeiture,  and  himself  to  fines.    Confidence 
disappeared,  and  in  May,  bankruptcy  was  avowed  by  a  decree 
which  reduced  the  value  of  bank  notes  by  a  moiety." 

*  BiDcroft,  ToL  UL,  p.  356. 
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^  When  men  are  greatly  in  the  wrong,  and  especially  when 
they  have  embarked  their  fortunes  in  their  error,  they  wilfully 
resist  light.  So  it  had  been  with  the  French  people ;  they  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  delusion,  till  France  was  impoverished, 
public  and  private  credit  subverted,  the  income  of  capitalists 
annihilated,  and  labor  left  without  employment ;  while,  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  wretchedness  of  the  middling  class,  a 
few  wary  speculators  gloried  in  the  unjust  acquisition  and  en- 
joyment of  immense  wealth.*'* 

**  Such  was  the  issue  of  Law's  celebrated  system,  which  left 
the  world  a  lesson  which  the  world  was  slow  to  learn,  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  circulation  quickens  industry  so  long 
fmly  as  the  enlargement  continues,  for  prices  then  rise,  and 
every  kind  of  labor  is  remunerated  ;  that,  when  this  increase 
springs  from  artificial  causes,  it  must  meet  with  a  check,  and 
be  followed  by  a  reaction ;  that,  when  the  reaction  begins,  the 
high  remunerating  prices  decline,  labor  fails  to  find  an  equiva- 
lent, and  each  evil  opposite  to  the  previous  advantages  ensues ; 
that,  therefore,  every  artificial  expansion  of  the  currency,  every 
expansion  resting  on  credit  alone,  is  a  source  of  confusion  and 
ultimate,  loss  to  the  community,  and  brings  benefits  to  none  but 
those  who  are  skillful  in  foreseeing  and  profiting  by  the  fluctu- 
ations." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Louisiana  for  several  years 
after  the  downfall  of  Law,  and  his  system  of  finance  in  France 
and  French  America.  Who  then  would  have  believed  that  in 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from  that  time,  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  have  been  the  theatre  of  de- 
lusions almost  as  great,  under  a  new  system  of  credit  held  out 
by  a  hundred  banking  institutions  and  chartered  monopolies, 
as  rotten  and  as  baseless  as  Law's  Bank  of  France  ?  Such 
was  the  currency  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  among  five 
millions  of  people,  for  four  years  after  the  year  1834. 

*  Bancroft,  toL  iii.,  p.  357. 
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ities among  the  Natches  Indians. — ^Bienyille's  stem  and  crael  Demands. — His 
Treachery  and  Revenge  against  die  Natches. — ^Their  Feelings  toward  the  French.— 
Threatening  Attitude  of  Indian  Tribes. — Crops  and  Plantations  destroyed  by  Eqoi- 
noctial  Storm. — Colony  threatened  with  Famine. — Swiss  Troops  BoTolt — Financial 
Difllcalties.— Popolation  in  17S3..— Boyal  Edicts  for  Relief  of  Debtors.— Prosperity 
in  1734-6. — Province  supplied  with  Ecclesiastics  and  Nans. — Chevalier  Perrier  ap> 
pointed  Governor  of  the  Province. — ^Bienville  ratires. — Colonial  Prosperity  and  Trade 
in  17S&-7. — Indigo,  Fig,  and  Orange  introdaced. — "  Cassette  Gixis." — ^Land  Titles  re* 
corded.— Prosperoos  Condition  in  1798. — ^Populations — ^Trade. — Indications  of  Indian 
Hostilities  disregarded  by  Company. — French  Aggressions  and  Intolerance  toward 
die  Natches  Tribe. — Indian  Impatience  of  Revenge. — ^Francfa  Indifference  to  Dan^ 
ger. — ChickasA  Conspiracy. — C9ioparfs  Aggressions  among  the  Natches.— Conspira> 
ey  of  die  Natches  Chiefii  for  Revenge. — Chopart's  Insensibility  to  Danger. — Cdony 
on  the  St  Catharine  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  November  28, 1729.— Massacre,  and 
die  Slain. 

[A.D.  1723.]  The  failure  of  Law's  financial  schemes  fell 
heavily  upon  Louisiana.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  throughout  the  province  during  the  first  three  years 
of  his  operations,  and  the  consequent  sudden  prostration  of  all 
business  upon  his.  failure,  involved  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany, and  embarrassed  their  operations  for  advancing  the 
population  and  prosperity  of  the  province.  Although  emi- 
grants from  France  and  Canada  continued  to  arrive  at  New 
Orleans  itnd  upon  the  Illinois,  yet  the  remote  settlements  in 
Lower  Louisiana,  such  as  those  upon  the  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo, 
and  the  Washita,  were  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by  the 
starving  and  discontented  colonists. 

The  number  of  settlers  remaining  at  Law's  grant  on  the 
Arkansas  in  1722  had  been  reported  by  La  Harpe  at  forty 
souls.  The  settlement  at  Fort  St.  Peter  was  still  more  feeble, 
with  only  thirty  acres  of  land  in  cultivation ;  that  on  the  Wash- 
ita was  but  little  better. 

So  soon  as  Law's  failure  affected  the  regular  supplies  to  his 
colony  on  the  Arkansas,  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,. 
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and  were  neglected  by  his  agents.  Disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations, and  finding  themselves  deserted  in  the  midst  of  sav- 
ages,-who  viewed  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  they  resolved  to 
abandon  their  settlement,  and,  if  possible,  return  to  Europe. 
They  were  chiefly  Germans  from  Proven9e,  and,  situated  re- 
mote from  the  other  French  settlements,  they  departed  for 
New  Orleans,  determined  to  seek  passage  in  the  first  vessel 
bound  for  France.  The  directors  of  the  company,  and  the 
commandant-general,  unwilling  to  permit  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  their  example  in  leaving  the  province,  induced  them 
to  remain  and  settle  near  New  Orleans.  For  this  purpose,  a 
grant  of  sufficient  land  was  made  for  their  use,  and  was  lo- 
cated about  twenty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  This  land  was  allotted  to  them  as  a  permanent 
home,  and  was  divided  among  them  in  such  tracts  as  they  in- 
dividually required.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  **  German 
Coast"  of  Louisiana,  which,  for  several  years  aflerward,  sup- 
plied the  city  of  New  Orleans  an4  the  troops  with  rich  horti- 
cultural products.* 

Heretofore  Louisiana  had  been  a  subordinate  dependence, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor-general  of  Canada.  It 
was  now  determined  to  erect  it  into  an  independent  govern- 
ment ;  and  accordingly,  eso-ly  in  the  year  1723,  the  province 
of  Louisiana  was  divided  into  nine  districts,  for  civil  and  mil- 
itary purposes.  Each  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
mandant and  a  judge,  who  administered  the  military  and  civil 
concerns  of  their  respective  districts.f  Sometimes  the  same 
persou' filled  both  offices. 

Notwithstanding  the  company  had  embarked  largely  in  ag- 
riculture, and  had  established  large  plantations  on  the  river, 
still  it  refhsed  to  abandon  the  idea  of  discovering  boundless 
wealth  in  the  mines  of  Missouri.  They  still  believed  that  gold 
and  silver  mines  were  to  be  found  in  the  lUmois  country,  al- 

*  Martin's  Loaisiana,  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 

t  Tbe  nine  nuUtaiy  districta  w«re  aa  ibUowa,  vis. : 


1.  District  o£  the  Alibamona. 
S.        *<      of  MoMle. 

3.  "       **  Bilozi 

4.  "       "  New  Orleaas. 

5.  *       "  Xatcbez. 


6.  Diatrick  of  tihe  Yaxoo. 

7.  "       "       niinois    aad   Wa- 

bash. 

8.  -        "       AzkanMa. 

9.  "        "       NatchitDchea. 


M.  Boisbriant,  who  arrired  in  March,  1723,  was  the  king's  ISeiitenant;  Bienville  was 
goreruor  and  oommaDdant-general ;  M.  Lonboia,  a  hnigfat  of  8t.  Lonis,  waa  oommasd* 
ant  at  Fort  6t  Louis,  on  the  Bibxi ;  M.  Latoor,  lieatenant-general  of  the  prorince ;  Do- 
lorme,  director-general  of  the  company. — ^Martin,  rol.  L,  p.  246-7. 
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though  M.Renaultf  '' director-general  of  the  mines/'  had  fail- 
ed to  discover  them  with  his  company  of  two  hundred  miners. 
Desire  begets  credulity ;  and  the  directory,  ever  ready  to  re- 
ceive and  encourage  extravagant  accounts  of  mines,  offered 
rewards  proportionate  to.  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 
With  such  incentives,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  amused  with 
the  most  marvelous  exhilarating  discoveries.  Men  are  prone 
to  deception  without  reward ;  and  how  much  more  fvr  recom- 
pense I  In  this  way  the  attention  of  the  company  continued  to 
be  diverted  to  the  search  of  mines  in  distant  regions,  as  £Eir  as 
the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's,  the  Arkansas,  the  tributaries  of 
the.  Missouri,  and  even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,*  while  they 
neglected  the  increasing  hostile  indications  among  the  Chicka- 
sas,  the  Natchez,  and  other  tribes  immediately  contiguous  to 
their  principal  settlements.  Under  the  mining  delusion  these 
indications  were  deemed  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  Anx- 
ious to  establish  trading-posts  with  remote  and  unknown  tribes, 
they  neglected  to  protect  their  settlements  from  hostile  tribes 
at  their  very  doors,  while  their  own  uncontrolled  agents  weie 
fanning  the  flame  of  discord  among  their  allies  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi* 

This  year  witnessed  the  first  outbreak  among  the  Natohez 
Indians,  and  many  of  the  settlers  on  the  St.  Catharine  were 
murdered  by  the  hostile  warriors.  The  difficulty  began  in  a 
quarrel  between  a  warrior  and  a  sergeant  in  Fort  Rosalie. 
One  Indian  was  killed,  and  another  was  wounded,  by  an  on* 
provoked  fire  from  the  guard.  To  revei^e  this  outrage,  the 
Indians  committed  frequent  depredations  upon  the  settlements, 
and  at  different  times  had  killed  a  number  of  the  settlers  on  the 
St.  Catharine.  One  act  of  violence  brings  on  another,  and  at 
length  a  party  of  eighty  warriors  made  a  bold  attack  upon  the 
settlements,  but  were,  finally  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  of 
their  number.  They  had,  however,  killed  or  taken  away  a 
number  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle  firom  the  plantations,  and 
had  captured  and  murdered  two  planters,  whose  heads  were 
afterward  found  severed,  and  their  bodies  dishonored*! 

*  If  artui,  if0].  L,  PL  353. 

t  A  few  days  after  the  difficulty,  M.  OoeiK>t»  taperintendant  of  tihe  St  Cadiwbe 
granty  while  riding  in  the  road,  was  shot  and  woonded  by  an  Indian  fimn  bis  oMiceal* 
ment.  Next  day,  the  Indians  attempted  to  seixe  a  cart-load  of  provisions,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  few  soldien.  The  Indians  concealed  themselTos  in  the  high  grass,  and 
by  die  first  fire  h£Qed  one  negro  and  woonded  another. — Martin,  voL  i.,  p.  344. 
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At  length  a  chief,  called  the  **  Stung  Serpent,''  mterposed  his 
influence  and  authority,  and  with  difficulty  he  finally  succeeded 
in  putting  a  stop  to  further  revenge.  Soon  afterward,  with 
other  principal  ^  suns,"  he  came  to  Fort  Rosalie  to  arrange  af- 
fairs, and  to  prevent  further  hostilities.  A  reconciUation  took 
place,  which  was  ratified  by  sundry  presents  made  by  the 
French  to  the  chiefs.  The  whole  matter  was  subsequently 
laid  before  Bienville,  the  commandant-general.  He  approved 
the  treaty,  and  ratified  the  stipulations  e]}tered  into  by  his  in- 
ferior officers,  and  all  former  animosities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  French  appeared  to  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  Bienville  secretly  determined  to  inflict  a  severe  chastise- 
ment upon  the  tribe.*  Having  placed  the  Indians  off*  their 
guard,  and  removed  all  apprehension  of  danger  from  their 
minds  by  friendly  assurances,  he  made  his  arrangements  to 
take  them  by  surprise.  Accordingly,  a  few  months  afterward, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  Bienville  arrived  at  Fort  Rosalie 
with  seven  hundred  troops.  An  attack  was  immediately  made 
upon  their  villages,  and  the  defenseless  and  unsuspecting  na- 
tives were  slain  without  mercy,  and  their  towns  consumed  by 
fire.  During  four  days,  detachments  of  troops  were  ravaging 
the  country,  laying  waste  their  fields,  burning  their  houses,  and 
kilUng  such  as  fell  into  their  hands.  At  length  Bienville  agreed 
to  desist  from  further  hostilities,  provided  the  **  suns"  would  de- 
liver to  him  a  certain  obnoxious  chief,  who  held  the  title  of  a 
sun.t  No  alternative  but  submission  was  left  them ;  they  must 
surrender  another  victim  to  the  French  vengeance,  and  that 
victim  a  Sun,  or  they  must  sacrifice  their  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  armed  soldiery  of  the  French.  At  length  they  con- 
sented to  hold  a  council,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  waited  upon 
him,  and  proposed  to  surrender  common  warriors  as  vicarious 
sacrifices,  instead  of  the  ^sun.''  Bienville  sternly  refused: 
the  chiefs  and  suns  of  the  council  were  forcibly  detained,  and 
some  of  them  confined  in  irons,  until  the  obnoxious  chief  or  his 
head  should  be  produced.  In  hopes  of  preserving  the  life  of 
the  sun,  a  warrior  volunteered  to  die  in  his  place,  and  his  head 

*  In  reoording  the  difficaltiei  betweeo  the  Natches  Indiaiui  and  die  Trendi  of  St 
Calihariiiei  Martin  has  strangely  ooofiued  dates  and  transactions.  Part  of  the  occur* 
rences  hy  him  are  placed  nnder  the  year  1716,  and  part  tinder  the  year  1723  (see  vol. 
i.,  p.  169, 190,  and  954).  This  ctmfnsion  of  dates  in  Martin's  Louisiana  is  hy  no  means 
nnoommon.  Bee  Stoddarf  s  Sketches,  p.  47,  48,  for  a  proper  detail  of  Natches  diiBcnl- 
ties.  *  Btoddarf  s  Sketches,  p.  48. 
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was  carried  to  Bienville ;  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  suppos- 
ititious head.  Another  warrior  volunteered  to  die,  and  his  head 
was  presented  to  the  inexorable  Frenchman.  This,  in  like 
manner,  was  refused.  Nothing  but  the  veritable  head  of  the 
obnoxious  sun  would  be  received.  By  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Indians,  a  full  atonement  had  been  made,  and  a  full  random 
had  been  paid  for  the  life  of  the  sun ;  but  Bienville  was  inexo- 
rable for  the  blood  of  the  sun.  At  length  the  sun  resolved  to 
surrender  himself,  and  thus  procure  the  release  of  his  compan- 
ions, who  were  still  held  as  hostages  for  his  delivery.  Having 
succeeded  in  his  stem  demands,  he  released  the  captive  suns 
and  returned  triumphant  to  New  Orleans,  having  reaped  all 
his  laurels  from  peaceable  and  unresisting  Indians. 

From  this  time,  the  Natchez  Indians  despaired  of  ever  being 
able  to  live  in  peace  with  the  French.  They  saw  that  all  their 
former  friendships,  their  favors,  and  their  forbearance  were 
repaid  by  every  species  of  personal  injury,  ingratitude,  and 
usurpation;  they  saw  plainly  that  either  themselves  or  the 
French  must  be  totally  destroyed,  and  it  was  the  dictate  of  na- 
ture to  consult  their  own  safety.  They  had  found  that  the  in- 
tolerance and  the  usurpation  of  the  French  increased  with  their 
numbers  and  power ;  hence  they  became,  in  their  intercourse,  shy, 
reserved,  and  distrustful ;  yet,  resolved  upon  ultimate  revenge, 
they  were  cautious  in  devising  the  means  of  future  vengeance 
and  safety.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  among  the  Natchez  In- 
dians until  the  summer  of  1729,  when  a  new  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  French  compelled  them  to  resist,  and  to  resolve 
upon  the  defense  of  their  homes,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.* 

The  Chickas&s  had  again  exhibited  hostile  indications,  and 
omitted  no  occasion  to  harass  the  setdement  on  the  Yazoo. 
The  post  on  the  Yazoo  was  a  stockade,  feebly  defended  by 
less  than  twenty  men.  Fort  Rosalie  was  but  little  better  than 
a  pile  of  rotten  timbers,  garrisoned  by  sixteen  soldiers.  Yet 
the  company  seemed  to  enjoy  confident  security,  although  Bien- 
ville had  not  failed  to  warn  their  agents  of  the  danger.  The 
Spaniards,  also,  were  advancing  their  settlements  rapidly  into 
Western  Louisiana.f 

Yet  the  impending  vengeance  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  still 
withheld.  Their  unwelcome  neighbors  disregarded  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  added  provocation  to  injury.    Thus  commenced 

*  Stoddarf  t  Sketcfaeti  p.  49.  t  Martin,  voL  i.,  p.  256. 
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the  first  breach  of  peace  and  confidence  between  the  Natchez 
tribes  and  the  French  of  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  times,  which 
operated  severely  upon  the  people  of  Louisiana,  was  that  of  a 
terrible  equinoctial  storm  on  the  11th  of  September.     The 
crops  had  just  approached  maturity,  and  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  province  was  greatly  injured.     Such  was  the 
violence  of  the  storm  at  New  Orleans,  that  the  church,  the  hos- 
pital, and  thirty  houses  were  leveled  with  the  ground ;  three 
vessels  lying  in  the  river  were  thrown  ashore  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed.   Much  damage  was  sustained  at  Mobile,  Biloxi,  and 
Natchez.     Several  vessels  at  Biloxi  were  entirely  lost.     The 
crops  of  rice  were  destroyed ;  many  houses  of  the  planters 
were  blown  down,  and  their  plantations  otherwise  injured. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions,  in  consequence,  was  greatly  in* 
creased,  and  famine  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face.    Sup- 
plies from  France  were  cut  ofi*  by  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  mother-country  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  Law's 
schemes ;  and  many  began  to  despair  at  the  continuation  of 
the  untoward  circumstances  which  brooded  over  the  colony. 
Many,  discouraged  at  these  things,  longed  to  see  once  more 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  France.     Even  the  troops  began  to  evince 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  revolt.     This  was  a  new  source 
of  alarm.    Fort  Toulouse,  among  the  Alibamons,  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  garrison,  who  attempted  to  escape  to  their  friends 
in  Carolina.     More  recently,  a  serious  revolt  had  occurred 
close  to  headquarters ;  nor  were  those  in  command  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  capture  and  punish  the  ofifenders.    A  company  of 
Swiss  troops  had  been  placed  on  board  a  schooner  in  the  Bay 
of  Biloxi,  in  order  to  sail  to  the  new  headquarters  at  New  Or- 
leans.   But  they  dreaded  the  dangers  and  privations  of  the 
Mississippi  swamps  no  less  than  the  sterile  sands  and  lagoons 
of  Biloxi,  and  their  hearts  were  set  upon  seeing  the  desirable 
settlements  of  South  Carolina.    No  sooner  had  the  schooner 
left  the  bay,  than  the  officers  and  soldiers,  rising  in  open  re- 
volt, compelled  the  master  and  crew  to  sail  for  Charleston, 
where  they  all  finally  arrived  in  safety,  with  all  their  bag* 
gage,  arms,  and  munitions.* 

To  multiply  the  resources  of  the  province  and  extend  its  agri- 
oulture,  this  year,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  planters,  the 

*  Maztia,  vol  L«  p.  855. 
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company  procured  a  supply  of  indigo  seeds.  It  had  been  as- 
certained that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Louisiana  were  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  and  many  were  anxious 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  The  following  year  may  be  said 
to  be  the  period  when  indigo  was  introduced  as  a  staple  prod- 
uct of  Louisiana. 

f  A.D.  1724.]  In  the  last  six  years  the  company  had  intro- 
duced four  thousand  and  forty-four  settlers  into  the  province* 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  galley-slaves,  and  several  hun- 
dred females  firom  the  different  houses  of  correction  of  Paris* 
and  fourteen  hundred  and  forty^one  African  slaves.  The  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country  were  just  beginning  to  develop 
the  real  wealth  of  Louisiana ;  but  it  was  now  only  that  the 
people  began  to  feel  the  fiill  effects  of  the  financial  experiments 
of  the  Scotch  financier. 

It  was  now  perceived  that  his  paper  money*  or  his  represent- 
ative of  money*  which  had  been  so  extensively  introduced  into 
the  whole  business  of  Louisiana,  had*  in  fact*  not  only  reduced 
the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  gold*  but  that  it  had  driven 
both  from  circulation  and  firom  the  province.  The  nominal 
value  of  every  species  of  property  had  increased  with  the  sup- 
ply of  the  paper  representative.  The  fecilities  of  obtaining 
this  imperfect  representative  of  money  had  removed  all  the 
restraints  which  a  prudent  economy  and  long  experience  had 
established  for  the  regulation  of  business  and  the  proper  accu- 
mulation of  property. 

A  raging  thirst  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  had  fol- 
lowed ;  this  had  begotten  a  spirit  of  extravagance  and  specula- 
tion, upon  which  had  been  ingrafted  the  most  ruinous  credit 
system.  This  system  had  been  approaching  a  crisis  for  more 
than  twelve  months.  Now  the  crisis  was  past :  the  only  cir- 
culating medium  had  suddenly  become  depreciated,  and  ceased 
to  represent  half  the  silver  formerly  represented  by  it  Very 
soon  creditors  refused  to  receive  it  at  any  rate  of  discount,  and 
it  became  utterly  useless.  Specie  was  scarce*  and  now  became 
proportionably  increased  in  its  relative  value.  The  people 
were  left  deeply  involved  in  heavy  debts*  contracted  when  the 
relative  value  of  silver  had  been  reduced  and  a  vast  amount 
of  the  fictitious  representative  was  in  circulation :  now  they 
were  to  pay  only  in  specie :  this  was  equivalent  to  an  onerous 
augmentation  of  their  debts  beyond  the  possibility  of  payment. 
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Legislative  interference  was  loudly  demanded ;  and  the  only 
relief  possible  depended  upon  a  reduction  ofthe  amounts  owed, 
or  in  facilitating  the  payment  of  them.  The  latter  mode  was 
adopted  by  the  king.* 

The  accounts  throughout  the  province  had  heretofore  been 
kept  and  estimated  in  livres  as  the  unit  denominated  in  their 
money  transactions.  By  several  edicts  of  the  king,  progress- 
ive in  their  operation,  Mexican  dollars  were  made  the  princi- 
pal circulating  medium.  This  being  effected,  the  next  step 
was  to  increase  the  relative  value  of  Mexican  dollars  in  Lou- 
isiana. From  long  custom  and  usage,  each  Mexican  dollar 
was  equal  to  four  livres.  Mexican  dollars  became  the  sole 
circulating  medium ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  debtors,  the  king 
issued  his  edict,  declaring  that  the  legal  value  of  every  Mexi- 
can dollar  in  Louisiana  should  be  equal  to  seven  and  a  half 
livres,  and  should  be  a  legal  tender  in  that  ratio.  This  was 
justice  to  the  debtor,  but  the  creditor  complained  that  injustice 
was  done  to  him.  The  debtor  was  favored  at  the  expense  of 
the  creditor.  Still,  in  its  general  effects  and  operation  in  the 
province,  it  might  be  called  sheer  justice  between  man  and 
man.  At  length,  by  other  edicts  of  the  king,  the  relative  value 
of  a  Mexican  dollar  was  gradually  reduced  to  its  former  value 
of  four  livres,  and  all  within  the  space  of  ten  months. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  all  attempts  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency by  arbitrary  and  factitious  representations  of  money. 

The  upper  portion  of  Louisiana  was  harassed  with  Indian 
hostilities,  on  the  part  of  hostile  tribes  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Missouri  River,  probably  instigated  by  the  Spanish  em- 
issaries from  Mexico.  During  the  state  of  hostile  feeling 
among  these  tribes,  the  **  Fort  Orleans,"  on  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er, was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  garrison  and  the  little  colo^ 
ny  contiguous  were  totally  exterminated  by  some  unknown 
bands ;  thus  sharing  the  same  fate  experienced  by  the  Span- 
ish colony,  in  the  same  region,  about  three  years  before.t 

[A.D.  1725.]  Bienville  continued  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment with  great  firmness,  and  often  with  great  wisdom.  The 
settlements  gradually  revived,  and  the  province  continued  grad- 
ually to  augment  its  population,  while  the  embarrassments  of 
the  last  two  years  had  nearly  passed  over.  Before  the  clo86 
of  the  year  1725,  the  province  had  in  a  great  measure  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  financial  embarrassments. 

*  If  utin,  ToL  i^  p.  356-7.  t  Stoddarf  i  Louisiana,  p.  45,  48. 
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[A.D.  1726.]  During  the  following  year,  agriculture  began 
to  flourish*  and  a  healthy  state  of  trade  began  to  pervade  ev* 
ery  department  of  the  province.  Emigrants,  both  from  Cana- 
da  and  France*  continued  to  arrive. 

Early  in  this  year*  the  company  made  arrangements  with 
the  Jesuits  to  supply  the  different  posts  and  settlements  with 
priests,  missionaries,  and  ecclesiastics.  Father  Petit,  superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  to  reside  in  New  Orleans.  The  Jesuits  en- 
gaged to  keep  at  least  fourteen  priests  of  their  order  in  the  col- 
ony, besides  missionaries  at  the  different  posts,  and  especially 
at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  Yazoo,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  friend- 
ly alliances  with  the  Indians,  and  to  propagate  the  Catholic 
faith  among  them.  They  were  to  be  paid  and  provided  for 
by  the  company's  agents.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  Ursuline  nuns,  to  take  charge 
of  the  education  of  females  and  the  care  of  a  hospital,  assisted 
by  several  other  sisters  of  charity ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  in 
the  city  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year.* 

In  the  autumn,  the  government  of  Louisiana  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  Bienville,  who  was  superseded  by  M.  Perrier  as 
commandant-general  of  the  province.  Bienville,  with  great 
propriety,  has  been  called  the  father  of  Louisiana.  He  arrived 
in  1799  at  Dauphin  Island,  as  a  midshipman,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  Three  years  afterward,  he  succeeded  Sau- 
voUe,  an  elder  brother,  as  governor  of  the  province  and  com- 
mandant of  Fort  St.  Louis ;  and,  with  but  two  intermissions, 
he  had  been  invested  with  the  office  of  governor  and  com- 
mandant-general of  the  province  ever  since. 

The  province  continued  to  improve  in  prosperity  for  nearly 
two  years  after  M.  Perrier  entered  upon  the  duties  of  govern- 
or. Emigrants  from  France  and  Canada  continued  to  swell 
the  general  population,  and  to  augment  the  resources  of  the 
province.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  older  settlements, 
in  the  Illinois  country  and  on  the  Wabash,  yielded  a  bountiful 
supply  to  the  new  colonies  and  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi. In  these  regions,  wheat,  flour,  maize,  beef,  pork,  ba- 
con, leather,  tallow,  hides,  bees'  wax,  bears'  oil,  and  many  oth- 
er useful  articles,  were  produced  in  abundance.  In  Lower 
Louisiana,  tobacco  and  rice  had  been  produced  in  considera- 
ble quantities ;  and  indigo,  which  had  been  introduced  within 

tin'i  Loouiant,  voL  L,  p.  S61-864. 
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three  years,  had  already  become  a  valuable  staple  product. 
The  fig-tree  had  been  introduced  from  Provence,  and  the  or- 
ange-tree from  Hispaniola,*  and  both  were  now  common  about 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  company's  ships  brought  over 
a  number  of  poor  young  girls,  but  of  good  moral  character,  as 
emigrants  to  the  colony.  Each  of  them  was  supplied  with  a 
small  box,  or  **  cassette,"  containing  a  few  articles  of  clothing, 
from  which  they  were  known  as  the  girls  **de  la  cassette/^  and 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  nuns  until  they  could  be 
provided  for  in  marriage.f 

Already  lands  had  become  valuable  in  the  settlements,  and 
litigation  began  to  test  the  validity  of  titles ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  disputed  claims,  the  directory  issu- 
ed an  order  requiring  those  holding  grants  to  come  forward 
and  have  them  duly  authenticated,  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
forfeiture.  Larger  grants,  not  properly  improved,  were  re- 
duced ;  or,  on  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms,  were  formally 
revoked. 

[A.D.  1728.]  The  colony  was  now  in  its  highest  prosperity. 
Although  it  had  languished  until  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Western  Company,  yet  under  their  management  it  had 
reached  a  degree  of  population,  and  advance  in  agriculture  and 
commerce,  highly  creditable  to  the  company  and  honorable  to 
France. 

The  company  now  had  controlled  the  province  for  eleven 
years ;  they  had  raised  it  from  a  few  hundred  idle,  indolent, 
and  improvident  settlers  around  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  al<mg 
the  coast  west  of  that  place,  near  the  Bays  of  Biloxi  and  St. 
Louis,  to  a  flourishing  colony  of  several  thousand  souls,  many  of 
whom  were  industrious,  enterprising,  and  productive  citizens. 
In  the  year  1717,  when  the  company  took  charge,  agriculture 
had  been  neglected  and  was  almost  unknown^  except  a  few  small 
gardens  for  private  use.  The  rich  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi 
had  presented  no  attractions  for  the  indolent  settlers ;  all  had 
collected  on  the  barren  shores  from  the  Bay  of  Mobile  west- 
ward, or  had  wandered  over  the  vast  regions  in  search  of  traffick 
with  the  Indians.  Now  agriculture  had  begun  to  flourish  on  the 
fertile  alluvions  of  the  river,  capitalists  had  become  interested  in 
the  staple  products  of  the  soil,  and  considerable  portions  of  rice, 

*  Martitt'i  LoQUUuu,  roL  i»  p.  M3.  t  Idem,  p.  MS. 
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tobacco,  and  indigo  had  already  been  exported.  Eighteen 
hundred  negro  slaves  had  been  imported  from  Africa,  and  twen- 
ty-five hundred  redemptioners,  or  laborers  from  France,  had 
been  introduced,  liable  to  serve  three  years  for  those  who  paid 
the  expenses  of  their  emigration.  The  military  force  in  the 
province  had  been  augmented  from  less  than  three  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  troops.*  Settlements  were  formed  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had  become  a 
large  commercial  port.  Many  pleasant  cottages  lined  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  more  than  twenty  miles  above  the  city ;  set- 
tlements had  grown  up  on  Red  River,  and  on  the  Washita, 
at  Natchez,  and  on  the  Yazoo.  In  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
countries  there  had  been  a  large  accession  to  the  agricultural 
poptdation,  and  an  active  trade  had  sprung  up  from  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash  countries  to  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
£ach  settlement  had  now  been  provided  with  a  regular  gov- 
ernment for  the  administration  of  justice ;  religious  instruction 
had  been  provided  for  each  settlement ;  clergymen  and  chapels 
were  common  in  the  old  settlements,  and  missions  were  estab- 
lished in  the  new.  But  a  severe  check  to  colonial  prosperity 
was  soon  to  be  experienced. 

For  several  years  a  spirit  of  jealous  dissatisfaction  had  ap- 
peared among  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi The  Chickas&s  had  never  been  sincerely  friendly  to  the 
French,  and  were  continually  urged  to  hostilities  by  English 
emissaries  from  Carolina.  The  Natchez,  and  other  tribes  south 
of  &em,  although  in  alliance  with  the  French,  had  several  times 
wavered  in  their  friendship,  and  were  only  restrained  by  fear. 
This  state  of  feeling  among  the  tribes  had  been  observed  for 
years  by  the  commandant-general,  who  had  often  urged  upon 
the  directory  of  the  company  the  necessity  of  preparing  more 
efiectually  to  protect  the  settlements.  M.  Perrier,  since  his 
appointment,  had  also  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying out  the  suggestions  of  Bienville.  The  directory,  how- 
ver,  had  disregarded  all  his  admonitions  and  plans  of  defense. 
They  deemed  his  apprehensions  as  groundless,  and  possibly 
somewhat  influenced  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  number  of 
troops  under  his  command,  in  order  to  magnify  his  own  im- 
portance and  to  dcquire  a  more  active  command.f  Thus 
they  inferred  that  he  would  willingly  embroil  the  province  in 

*  Martin,  toI.  i.,  p.  066.  t  Idem,  p.  S70. 
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an  Indian  war,  that  he  might  display  his  military  skill  and  prow- 
ess in  conducting  it  to'a  successful  termination^  Still  M.  Per- 
rier  continued  to  warn  them  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  to 
meet  the  impending  danger.  But  his  warnings  were  unheed- 
ed. The  directory  could  see  nothing  in  the  occasional  mur- 
ders and  depredations  of  the  Indians,  more  than  had  been  com- 
mon from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  signs  of  restless  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  French  officers  and  agents  took  no 
prudent  steps  to  soothe  their  hostile  feelings,  or  to  quiet  their 
jealous  apprehensions.  The  Indian  plainly  saw  the  rapid  strides 
of  ambition,  which  sought  to  possess  their  entire  country,  and 
which  must  ultimately,  if  not  arrested,  prove  the  destruction  of 
their  nation,  or  their  expulsion  from  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  appeared  to  view  the  Indians 
as  beings  without  rights,  whom  they  might  strip  of  their  lands 
and  homes  at  pleasure.  Every  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
French  only  served  to  rouse  up  the  slumbering  vengeance  of 
the  savage,  and  to  impress  upon  him  more  firmly  the  necessity 
of  revenge,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  and  his  liberty. 
The  impatience  with  which  the  Indian  beheld  his  insolent  op- 
pressor, and  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  was  but  little  calcula- 
ted to  cause  him  to  conciliate  the  unwelcome  guests.  Such 
were  the  feelings  mutually  existing  between  the  French  and 
the  Natchez  Indians. 

The  French,  influenced  by  mercenary  motives,  had  no  for- 
bearance for  what  they  considered  insolence  in  the  Indian. 
Hence  they  became  arrogant,  domineering,  and  unjust  in  their 
demands,  and  dealt  with  them  in  no  measured  harshness. 
Trivial  offenses  and  depredations  were  punished  with  extreme 
rigor  upon  the  savage ;  but  his  demands  for  justice  against  the 
white  man  were  disregarded,  and  revenge  was  left  to  rankle 
in  his  breast.  Above  all,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Rosalie,  M. 
Chopart,  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  Natchez  chiefs,  and 
he,  in  turn,  took  pleasure  in  making  them  feel  his  power  when 
opportunity  offered  for  harassing  them. 

This  state  of  reciprocal  iH-will  became  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish agents  and  emissaries  from  Carolina,  who  hoped  to  see 
their  European  rivals  embroiled  with  the  numerous  tribes  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Nothing,  of  course,  was  done  by  them  to 
prevent  a  result  so  much  desired  by  the  British  cabinet. 
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Instead  of  giving  due  attention  to  these  things,  the  company 
had  been  preparing  expeditions  to  explore  the  Missouri  River 
in  search  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  or  sending  exploring  detach- 
ments into  the  remote  western  portions  of  Louisiana.  The 
forts  near  the  sea-board,  which  were  mostly  beyond  the  danger 
of  Indian  hostilities,  employed  nearly  all  the  efficient  force  of 
the  province,  while  those  in  the  midst  of  the  disaffected  Indians 
were  in  a  decayed  state,  and  but  feebly  defended. 

In  this  state  of  afiairs  the  Chickasas,  who  had  always  enter- 
tained a  jealous  hostility  to  the  French,  conceived  the  propri- 
ety of  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  defenseless  colony.  -  For 
this  ^purpose,  the  chiefs  devised,  a  plan  of  extermination,  and 
with  much  secrecy  and  address,  engaged  several  of  the  other 
tribes  in  the  conspiracy.  The  Natchez  chiefs  engaged  with 
ardor  in  the  plan ;  so  did  many  of  the  Choctas  and  Yazoo 
tribes,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  Tensas  west  of  the  MississippL 
The  conspirators  attempted  to  engage  the  Northern  tribes  in  a 
similar  and  simultaneous  conspiracy  against  the  Prench  settle- 
ments in  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries.  Attempts  were 
made  also  by  the  Chickasas  to  excite  the  small  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Red  River  and  north  of  the  Bayou  Iberville.  Such 
were  the  general  feelings  of  the  Indians  preceding  the  fatal  mas- 
sacre of  the  French  settlements. 

The  Chickasa  conspiracy,  however,  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  From  some  unknown  cause,  it  was  frustrated  before 
the  period  for  execution  arrived ;  or,  as  som^  suppose,  the  pe- 
riod had  not  arrived  when  the  Natchez  chiefs,  from  some  un- 
foreseen  cause^  were  induced  to  anticipate  the  day.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Chickasas  were  displeased  at  their  exclusion 
from  a  participation  in  the  massacre.  They  also  suspected 
the  Choctas  of  treachery.*  Various  tales  have  been  invent- 
ed to  account  for  the. manner  in  which  the  Natchez  massa- 
cre superseded  the  Chickasa  conspiracy.  The  general  im- 
pression is,  that  the  number  of  days  to  elapse,  after  the  new 
moon,  previous  to  the  general  massacre,  was  iiesignated  by  a 
bundle  of  reeds,  one  of  which  was  to  be  withdrawn  every  day 
by  a  chief;  and  that  each  tribe  or  village  had  this  record ;  and 
that,  by  accident  or  design,  the  bundle  at  the  Natchez  towns 
had  been  robbed  of  several  reeds,  thereby  accelerating  the  day. 
Possibly  the  Natchez  chiefs,  in  their  premature  attack,  may 

*  Murtm'i  LooUiana,  yoL  L,  p.  370,  871. 
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have  been  instigated  by  some  new  and  unexpected  aggression ; 
or,  possibly,  they  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  arrival  of 
a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  military  stores,  and  goods,  which 
had  been  received  at  the  company's  warehouse  near  Fort  Ro. 
salie.*  Certain  it  was  that  the  Chickas&s  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Chopart  became  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the  Natchez 
chiefs.  His  arbitrary  and  despotic  conduct  toward  them  cher- 
ished in  the  savage  a  growing  impatience  for  revenge,  while  a 
disdainful  resentment  caused  him  to  exercise  his  brief  author- 
ity with  increasing  severity  against  the  Indians.f 

It  was  but  recently  that  Chopart  had  made  new  aggressions 
upon  the  Indians'  rights.  Early  in  the  summer,  he  had  required 
the  Indians  to  abandon  one  of  their  villages,  that  he  might  oc* 
cupy  the  site  with  a  plantation.  This  was  the  village  of  the 
"  White  Apple"  chief,  which  spread  over  nearly  three  miles  in 
extent.;];  Chopart  summoned  the  ^sun,"  and  required  him  to 
cause  their  huts  to  be  removed  to  some  other  place,  and  their 
fields  to  be  laid  waste.  The  indignant  chief  replied,  ^that 
their  fathers,  for  many  years>  had  occupied  that  ground,  and 
that  it  was  good  for  their  children  still  to  remain  on  the  same." 
The  commandant  resorted  to  threats  of  violence  to  enforce  his 
commands,  and  the  chief  retired  and  called  a  council  to  de- 
termine the  proper  course  of  policy.  At  length,  after  a  prom- 
ise of  one  basket  of  corn  and  one  hen  for  every  cabin,  after 
the  corn  should  have  matured  and  the  fowls  were  grown,  for 
indulgence  until  that  time,  Chopart  condescended  to  grant  a 
respite  to  his  commands* 

*  Martm'f  Loninaim,  toI.  i.,  p.  273,  jS73. 

t  Bach  had  been  the  orerbearing  oondoct  of  M.  Chopart,  that  the  chiefii  had  fgnneriy 
complained  to  the  commandant-genera],  M.  Perrier,  who  bad  summoned  M.  Chopart  to 
New  Orleans  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  had  succeeded  in  explaining  matters  to 
the  governor  in  such  manner  as  to  justify  himself  with  the  commandant-general,  who 
subsequently  reinstated  him  in  his  command  at  Fort  Rosalie.  On  his  return,  he  in- 
dulged in  many  vexatious  exactions  upon  the  Indians,  to  gratify  his  spite ;  and  as  a 
part  of  this  course,  demanded  the  removal  of  their  village. — Bee  Stoddart,  p.  49. 

t  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  early  explorations  of  the  Spamarda  and  Franch, 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  see  Indian  villages  scattered  for  miles  along  a  fertile  plain, 
each  cabin  or  house  surrounded  by  extensive  fields  of  com,  pumpkins,  beans,  &c  De 
Boto^  in  Florida,  passed  tbiough  some  towns,  which,  with  tiieir  fields,  spread  out  for 
five  or  six  miles.  Since  ihe  encit»achments  of  the  white  man,  these  scattered  villages 
are  more  rare. 

The  site  of  the  White  Apple  village  was  situated  about  twelve  miles  south  of  die 
present  ci^  of  Natchez,  near  the  mouth  of  Second  Creek,  and  three  miles  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  site  was  occupied  by  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Antony  Hatchens, 
an  early  emigrant  to  Fk>rida.  Ail  vestiges  of  Indian  industry  have  disappeared,  ex- 
cept some  mounds  in  the  vicinity. 
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Time' passed  slowly,  and  all  appeared  quiet  and  peaceable ; 
but  the  nation  was  highly  incensed  at  the  unjust  demand.  As 
the  time  approached  for  the  destroction  of  their  village,  the 
chiefs  sat  in  council,  to  devise  the  most  proper  course  for  re- 
senting the  injury  and  defending  their  rights.  It  was  deter- 
mined not  to  limit  their  revenge  to  the  obnoxious  individual, 
but  to  effect  the  total  overthrow  of  the  whole  colony.  The 
settlement  was  to  be  destroyed ;  the  men  were  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  reduced  to 
slavery.  The  plan  was  to  be  confided  alone  to  the  warriors 
and  chiefs.  Runners  were  sent  to  every  village,  both  of  the 
Natchez  and  their  confederates,  with  the  signal  of  prepara- 
tbn.  Bundles  of  reeds  were  prepared,  each  having  an  equal 
number.  One  of  these  bundles  was  to  be  sent  to  every  village, 
with  instructions  to  keep  it  until  the  new  moon.  Then,  for  ev- 
ery day  afterward,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  one  reed  was  to  be 
withdrawn,  until  only  one  remained.  The  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  the  day  that  the  last  reed  was  withdrawn.  The  plan, 
thus  arranged,  awaited  only  the  fatal  day.*  ' 

Suspicion  of  some  fatal  conspiracy  was  afloat  in  the  settle- 
ments ;  many  feared  the  rankling  vengeance  of  the  savage, 
and  various  indications  seemed  to  apprise  them  of  some  ap- 
proaching catastrophe ;  but  they  were  unheeded  by  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Rosalie,  whose  avarice  and  self- will  blinded 
his  perception  of  visi))le  danger. 

Chopart  had  been  warned  of  the  approaching  danger ;  but 
he  affected  to  despise  it,  and  is  said  to  have  threatened  violence 
to  his  monitor.  The  settlements,  accordingly,  remained  in 
doubtful  security,  and  unprotected,  until  the  fatal  day  disclosed 
the  bloody  tragedy.  The  Indians,  under  their  respective  chiefs 
were  prepared  to  make  the  preconcerted  attack  on  the  differ- 
ent porti(ms  of  the  settlements.  At  the  St.  Catharine^s  settle- 
ment, the  signal  was  to  be  given  by  the  ^ 'Great  Sun'*  from  Fort 
Rosalie.  The  signal  to  the  surrounding  settlements  was  to  be 
the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  fort  and  the  adjacent  buildings, 
accompanied  by  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  victorious  warriors. 
The  com  and  poultry  had  been  paid  for  the  respite  to  th^ 
devoted  village,  and  to  all  appearance  the  Indians  and  French 
were  inclined  to  mutual  friendship  and  forbearance  ;f  but  they 

*  Bee  Btoddarf  B  LooiBiana,  p.  50,  51. 

t  Stoddtft  ftatot  that  the  nuuMacra  wm  amiiged  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  pay« 
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remembered  the  deceptive  truce  of  Bienville  six  years  before, 
and  now  they  were  resolved  to  improve  upon  his  example. 

Indian  tradition  asserts  that  the  preconcerted  massacre  was 
kept  a  profound  secret,  confined  only  to  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors, and  that  none  others  were  permitted  to  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  plan ;  that  the  women  especially  were  excluded 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy ;  that  at  length  the  wife 
of  a  chief,  or  sun,  from  various  appearances,  suspected  that 
some  momentous  enterprise  was  in  contemplation,  and,  after 
various  artifices  and  devices,  she  succeeded  in  gleaning  from 
her  son  the  contemplated  plan  of  massacre.  She  immediately 
took  steps  to  communicate  to  the  white  men  the  imminent 
danger  which  awaited  them.  The  information  was  communis 
cated  to  the  commandant  of  Fort  Rosalie,  M.  Chopart,  who  de- 
rided the  fears  of  his  informant,  and  threatened  with  punish- 
ment those  who  should  give  currency  to  the  rumor.* 

Under  this  fatal  security,  the  whole  colony  was  left  entirely 
unguarded  and  unprepared  for  danger ;  some  were  in  their 
houses,  some  in  the  fields,  and  others  dispensed  through  the 
settlements.  The  fort  itself  was  not  in  a  state  of  defense,  and 
the  garrison  was  negligent  and  unsuspicious  of  the  danger  so 
near  at  hand.  The  women  and  children,  as  usual,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  domestic  employments, 
thoughtless  and  unconcerned  as  to  the  calamity  which  was 
about  to  overtake  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  province  until  near  the 
close  of  November,  1729.  At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived.  It 
was  the  28th  day  of  the  month.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
Great  Sun  repaired,  with,  a  few  chosen  warriors,  to  Fort 
Rosalie,  and  all  were  well  armed  with  knives  and  other  con- 
cealed weapons. 

The  company  had  recently  sent  up  a  large  supply  of  pow- 
der and  lead,  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  post.  The  In- 
dians had  recourse  to  stratagem  to, procure  a  supply  of  am- 
>munition,  pretending  they  were  preparing  for  a  great  hunting 
excursion.     Before  they  set  out,  they  wished  to  purchase  a 

ing  die  tribute  to  the  commandant ;  bat  it  ii  not  probable  that  the  payment  of  the  trib- 
ate  would  hare  been  deferred  antil  Ae  last  of  Korember,  when  the  com  woold  have 
been  ripe  for  gathering^,  in  this  latitade,  by  the  middle  of  September,  at  iiutheflt.  TIm 
probability  is,  that  the  tribate  had  been  paid  in  dae  time,  to  qaiet  ■oapicion.  floe 
Sfioddart,  p.  SI. 
*  See  Martin'i  Looisiana,  ti^.  i.,  p.  371 ;  and  Stoddaif  i  Sketohea,  p.  5%,  SS. 
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supply  of  ammunition,  and  tbey  had  brought  com  and  poultry 
to  barter  for  powder  and  lead.  Having  placed  the  garrison 
off  their  guard,  a  number  of  Indians  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  forty  and  others  were  distributed  about  the  company's  ware- 
house. Upon  a  certain  signal  from  the  Great  Sun,  the  Indians 
immediately  drew  their  concealed  weapons,  and  commenced 
the  carnage  by  one  simultaneous  and  furious  massacre  of  the 
garrison,  and  all  who  were  in  and  near  the  warehouse.* 

Other  parties,  distributed  through  the  contiguous  settlements, 
carried  on  the  bloody  work  in  every  house  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  houses  near  the  fort 

The  massacre  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  before  noon  the  whole  of  the  male  population  of  the  French 
colony  on  St.  Catharine  (consisting  of  about  seven  hundred 
souls)  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death.  The  slaves  were 
spared  for  the  service  of  the  victors,  and  the  females  and  chil- 
dren were  reserved  as  prisoners  of  war.  Chopart  fell  among 
the  first  victims ;  and,  as  the  chiefs  disdained  to  stain  their 
hands  with  his  despised  blood,  he  was  dispatched  by  the  hand 
of  a  common  Indian.  Two  mechanics,  a  tailor  and  a  car- 
penter, were  spared,  because  they  might  be  useful  to  the  In- 
dianlB. 

While  the  massacre  was  progressing,  the  Great  Sun  seated 
himself  in  the  spacious  warehouse  of  the,  company,  and,  with 
apparent  unconcern  and  complacency,  sat  and  smoked  Us  pipe 
while  his  warriors  were  depositing  the  heads  of  the  French 
garrison  in  a  pyramid  at  his  feet  The  head  of  Chopart  was 
placed  in  the  center,  surmounting  those  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers.  So  soon  as  the  warriors  informed  the  Great  Sun 
that  the  last  Frenchman  had  ceased  to  live,  he  commanded 
the  pillage  to  commence.  The  negro  slaves  were  employed 
in  bringing  out  the  plunder  for  distribution.  The  powder 
and  military  stores  were  reserved  for  public  use  in  future 
emergencies. 

While  the  ardent  spirits  remained,  the  day  and  the  night 
alike  presented  one  continued  scene  of  savage  triumph  and 
drunken  revelry.  With  horrid  yells  they  spent  their  orgies  in 
dancing  ovet*  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  enemies,  which  lay 
strewed  in  every  quarter  where  they  had  fallen  in  the  general 
carnage.     Here,  unburied,  they  remained  a  prey  for  dogs  and 

«  Bee  Mwtin'i  LooiaUiM,  ml  U  P-  S7S,  873  s  and  Stoddaif  i  Bketdiei. 
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hungry  vultures.    Every  vestige .  of  the  bousea  and  dwellings 
in  all  the  Bettlements  yr^s  reduced  to  ashes** 

Two  soldiers  ooIy»  who  happened  to  be  absent  in  the  woods 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre^  escaped  to  bear  the  melancholy 
tidings  to  New  Orleans.  As  they  approached  the  fort  and 
heard  the  deafening  yells  of  the  savages,  and  saw  the  columns 
of  smoke  and  flame  ascending  fron^  the  buildings,  they  well 
judged  the  fate  of  their  countrymen.  They  concealed  them- 
selyes  until  they  could  procure  a  boat  or  canoe  to  descend  the 
river  to  New  Orleans*  where  they  arrived  a  few  days  after- 
ward»  and  told  the  sad  story  of  the  colony  on  the -St.  Catharine. 

The  same  fate  was  shared  by  the  colony  on.  the  Yazoo,  near 
Fort  St  Peter,  and  by  those  on  the  Washita,  at  Sicily  Island, 
and  near  the  present  town  of  Monroe.  Dismay  and  terror  were 
spread  over  livery  settlement  in  the  province.  New  Orleans 
was  filled  with  mourning  and  sadness  for  the  fate  of  friends  and 
countrymen. 

The  whole  nuikiber  of  victims  slain  in  this  massacre  amount- 
ed to  more  than  two  hundred  men,  besides  a  few  women  and 
some  negroes,  who  attempted  to  defend  their  masters.  Ninety- 
two  women  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  children  were  taken 
prisoners.  Among  the  victims  were  Father  Poisson,  the  Jesuit 
missionary ;  LaJoire,  the  principal  agent  of  the  company ;  M. 
KoUys  and  son,  who  had  purchased  M,  Hubert's  interest,  and 
had  just  arrived  to  take  possession.f 

^  lUitia'f  Lo«inaiuw  vol  i,  p.  971, 873.  t  Um,  p*  STS. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOUISIANA  UNDEB  "  THE  WESTERN  COMPANY^  AFTER  THE  NATCHEZ 
MASSACRE  :     EXTERMINATION     OF    THE    NATCHEZ    TRIBES.-^A.D. 

1729  TO  1733. 

ArgwmaU. — Conatemation  in  Loouiaim  after  the  Natches  Tragedy. — ^Tbe  Governor, 
M.  Perrier,  prepares  to  invade  the  Natchez  Country. — Lonboia  leads  on  the  French 
Troops  and  Allies. — Lesnetpr  leads  on  the  ChoctAs. — Lesaenr  arrives  on  the  StCadi- 
aiine  with  his  CboctA  AJlies.*~They  attack  the  Katches  Towns  and  retam  victori* 
oosly. — Looboia  airivea  with  the  Artillery. — After  a  short  Siege,  the  Indians  propose 
an  Armistice. — Loabois  permits  the  Natchez  Warriors  to  escape  him. — ^Erects  a  ter- 
raced Fort  and  retire*  to  New  Orleans.— The  Natches  Tribes  retire  to  Black  River, 
and  there  Fortify  diemaelves. — ^The  ChickasAs  espoose  the  Natches  Canse. — Eng* 
lish  Intrigue  aodva  among  the  Cbickasis. — Chouacas  Tribe  exterminated  by  tiie 
French  and  Negro  Troops.— Negro  Insurrection  arrested. — Military  Strength  of  the 
Province. — Small  B«-enforoement  arrives  from  Fraiioe^ — M.  Perrier  advances  his 
Forces  to  B\ack  River. — Invests  the  Natches  Strong-hold. — Negotiations  for  Capitn- 
lation. — The  "  Great  Sun"  and  fifty-two  Indians  surrendered. — Perrier's  Demand  ro- 
fosed,  and  the  Cannonade  Opens  again. — ^The  Besieged  abandon  the  Fort  during  a 
dark  and  stonny  Night. — ^Many  are  overtaken  and  captured. — The  French  Army  re- 
turn  to  New  Orleans  wi^i  their  Prisoners. — The  Prisoners  are  sold  into  West  Indian 
Slavery.— The  Remnant  of  the  Natchez  Tribe  imbodies  on  Red  River.— They  attack 
the  French  Post  at  Natchitoches,  and  are  repulsed  with  great  Loss^^-Terwinataon  of 
the  Natdies  War.r— Personal  Characteristka  of  this  Tribe. — State  of  the  Province  at 
the  Close  of  the  War. — ^The  Company  resolve  to  surrender  their  Charter. — The  King's 
Prodamation  announces  its  Acceptance,  April  10th,  1739.— Retrospect  of  the  Prov- 
fane  under  the  C^wnpany. — The  Crown  piurchases  die  Company's  Effects,  and  the 
Royal  Government  is  established. 

[A.D.  1729.]  So  soon  as  the  Natchez  disaster  was  known 
at  New  Orleans,  the  whole  city  and  settlements  presented 
a  scene  of  general  commotion  and  consternation.  M .  Fer- 
rier,  the  commandant-general,  made  the  most  active  prepara- 
tions for  avenging  the  loss  of  the  French  settlements  by  wa- 
ging a  war  of  extermination  against  the  tribes  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  A  vessel  was  immediately  dispatched  to  France 
for  troopft  and  military  supplies.  Two  vessels  were  ordered 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Bayou  Tunica,  to  observe  the  movements 
of  the  savages  and  to  afford  protection  to  sucK  individuals  as 
may  have  escaped  the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  in  any 
of  the  settlements.  Couriers  were  dispatched  to  Mobile,  to 
Red  River,  and  to  Fort  Chartres,  in  the  Illinois  country,  to 
summon  the  several  con^manders  to  prepare  for  co-operation 
with  their  respective  commands.  Emissaries  and  agents  were 
sent  to  the  Choctas,  and  to  all  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  the 
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French  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Alabama  to  the  Cumber- 
land,  and  even  to  the  Illinois  tribes.  Every  house  in  the  city, 
and  every  plantation,  was  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  defense  out  of  the  company's  store-house ;  the  city  was  for- 
tified, and  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  military  defense  agamst 
any  possible  attack  of  savages.* 

The  brave  and  enterprising  Lesueur,  ever  ready  to  engage 
in  remote  excursions,  had  gone  to  rouse  and  organize  the  Choc- 
tas  on  the  Tombigby  for  an  immediate  campaign,  while  M. 
Perrier  prepared  to  march  with  the  troops  drawn  from  the 
posts  and  settlements  near  Mobile  and  Red  River.  Three 
hundred  regular  troops  were  taken  from  the  posts,  and  three 
hundred  militia  from  the  lower  settlements  joined  his  standard 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Natchez  country.  But  just  as  M.  Per* 
rier  was  about  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  hostile  towns, 
his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  alarming  danger 
close  at  hand.  The  late  disaster,  and  the  contemplated  depart- 
ure of  the  troops  and  most  of  the  able-bodied  men  from  the  set- 
tlements, had  prompted  some  of  the  slaves  on  the  large  planta- 
tions to  improve  the  occasion. by  an  attempt  to  overpower  the 
whites  and  assert  their  liberty.  To  suppress  the  threatened 
insurrection,  and  to  punish  the  instigators  of  the  plot,  M.  Per- 
rier was  compelled  to  defer  his  departure  for  a  few  days. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Chevalier  M.  Loubois,  with  the  main 
body  of  troops,  set  out  for  the  Natchez  country,  in  order  to 
efiect  a  junction  with  Lesueur  and  his  Chocta  allies  from 
the  east  As  he  proceeded  northward,  he  received  re-enforce- 
ments at  Baton  Rouge  and  Point  Couple,  besides  a  few  Tunica 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  River. 

[A.D.  1730.]  As  Loubois  advanced  toward  the  Natchez 
towns,  he  was  met  by  two  Natchez  chiefs  with  proposals  for 
peace ;  though,  doubtless,  their  real  object  was  to  spy  out  his 
forces,  and  to  devise  some  plan  of  treachery.  Their  terms 
were  extraordinary  and  arrog^mt,  and  the  assurance  with  which 
they  were  urged  induced  M.  Loubois  to  advance  cautiously, 
lest  he  might  be  overpowered  by  their  superior  numbers. 

As  the  condition  of  peace,  with  the  surrender  of  their  pris- 
oners and  a  general  amnesty,  they  demanded  no  less  than  two 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  two  thousand  flints,  four  thousand 
bullets,  two  hundred  knives,  and  an  equal  number  of  axes,  hoes, 

*  Vutm's  Loouian^  ToL  L,  p.  971. 
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shirts,  coats,  and  pieces  of  ginghams ;  besides  twenty  laced 
coats,  twenty  laced  hats  with  plumes,  twenty  barrels  of  brandy, 
and  as  many  of  wine.* 

Loubois  could  view  the  extraordinary  proposition  in  no  oth- 
er light  than  a  bold  attempt  at  defiance  against  the  French 
forces,  and  he  continued  his  march  with  caution,  awaiting  re<» 
enforcements  from  below. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ever-successful  Lesueur  bad  won  the 
Choctas  to  his  aid,  and,  advancing  from  the  Tombigby  with 
six  hundred  warriors,  had  augmented  his  force  near  Pearl  River 
to  twelve  hundred  auxiliaries.  With  this  formidable  body  of 
allies  he  arrived  upon  the  St.  Catharine  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  January.  Here  he  encamped,  vainly  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  forces  under  M.  Loubois,  who  had  not  yet  entered 
the  Natchez  country. 

The  Indian  runners  soon  brought  intelligence  that  the  Natch- 
ez chiefs  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  Chocta  war*- 
riors  from  the  east,  and  were  spending  the  night  in  carous- 
als and  dancing.  This  intelligence  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
warriors,  they  became  impatient,  and,  disregarding  all  restraint, 
next  morning  about  daybreak,  in  spite  of  Lesueur's  urgent  en- 
treaties, they  fell  upon  the  Natchez  villages  with  great  fury. 
After  a  conflict  of  three  hours  they  returned  to  camp,  bringing, 
as  the  trophies  of  their  prowess,  sixty  Indian  scalps,  and  eigh- 
teen Indian  prisoners,  besides  fifly-one  women  and  children, 
and  two  men  rescued  from  captivity.  The  men  were  the  two 
mechanics  who  had  been  spared  in  the  general  massacre  of 
November. 

The  Choctas  also  recovered  from  captivity  one  hundred  and 
six  negro  slaves.  Their  loss  in  this  affair,  having  found  their 
enemies  unprepared  for  defense,  was  only  two  warriors  killed 
and  eight  wounded.f  After  skirmishing  a  few  days,  most  of 
the  warriors  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  towns. 

The  Natchez  warriors,  now'  apprised  of  the  hostile  move- 
ments against  them,  lost  no  further  time  in  idle  carousal,  but 
proceeded  with  great  diligence  to  secure  their  women  and 
children  by  a  strongly-fortified  camp.  All  their  military  art 
was  put  in  requisition,  and  all  the  available  labor,  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Chocta  warriors  and  the 
strong  military  force  advancing  from  New  Orleans. 

*  ICaitin'i  Looiiitna,  ^1.  i.,  p.  977.  t  Idem,  p.  87S 
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The  interval  for  defeosiye  operationB  was  short ;  for  in  ten 
days,  Loubois,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred  meut  including 
French  and  Indians,  appeared  before  the  Indian  strong-hold. 
Yet,  by  this  time,  the  Natchez  warriors  had  intrenched  them- 
selves strongly,  and  were  determined  upon  a  braye  resistance. 
The  besieging  force  was  nearly  eleven  hundred  Frenchmen,  be* 
sides  three  hundred  Indians,  and  such  of  the  Choctas  under  Le- 
sueur  as  still  remained  to  take  part  in  the  contest 

The  fort  was  regularly  invested ;  trenches  Were  opened,  and 
the  artillery  was  planted  upon  the  batteries.  But  on  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  investment,  and  after  many  skirmishes  by  the 
Indian  allies,  in  which,  the  Natchez  warriors  fought  with  great 
desperation,  the  besieged  sent  a  flag  with  propositions  for  a 
conditional  surrender  of  prisoners.  * 

The  proposition  stipulated  that  the  Natchez  chiefs  would 
surrender  the  remaining  French  prisoners,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  two  hundred  souls,  provided  the  artillery  were  re- 
moved from  before  the  fort  and  the  siege  abandoned.  At  the 
same  time,  they  declared  that  a  refusal  to  meet  their  proposi- 
tion should  be  followed  by  the  immediate  destruction  of  aO 
their  prisoners  by  fire. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  helpless  victims  still  in 
their  power,  Loubois  consented  to  accede  to  their  terms.  A 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  ten  days  was  agreed  upon,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  negotiations. 

Yet  Loubois  designed  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  hos- 
tile Indians  so  soon  as  the  prisoners  should  have  been  secured. 
As  yet,  but  little  damage  had  been  effected  by  the  artilleryi 
although  eleven  field-pieces  were  at  his  command.  The  en- 
gineers were  inexperienced,  and  his  supply  of  ammunition  had 
become  nearly  exhausted.  Meanwhile,  he  was  exerting  every 
means  to  hasten  forward  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  military 
st6re8  from  New  Orleans. 

The  Indians,  suspecting  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
resolved  to  improve  the  occasion  during  the  suspension  of  hos** 
tilities,  and  provide  for  their  own  escape. 

At  length,  on  the  25th  of  February,  negotiations  had  been 
concluded.  The  artillery  had  been  removed,  the  batteries  de» 
m^olished,  and  the  prisoners  were  to  be  sunnendered  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  front  of  the  fort 

During  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  Natchez  chiefs  and  war- 
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riors,  with  their  women  and  children,  together  with  their  plun- 
der and  personal  effects,  silently  retired  from  their  intrenqh- 
ments,  leaving  a  small  guard  with  the  prisoners  until  daybreak, 
and  before  morning  they  had  crossed  the  river  ai^d  were  be 
yond  pursuit  M.  Perrier  found  the  pri^oner8  in  the'V^rt  agree- 
ably to  the  treaty,  but  the  enemy  had  fled.  The  French  were 
astonished  at  the  dextrous  manoeuver,  but  it  was  useless  to 
pursue  the  fugitive^. 

A  few  days  afterward,  M.  Loubois  advanced  to  the  bluff  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  commenced  a  terraced  fort,  which 
was  supplied  with  cannon  and  munitions,  and  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men.*  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
terraced  Fort  Rosalie,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  on 
the  brink  of  the  blufi^  just  below  the  city  of  Natchez.  After  a 
military  occupancy  of  nearly  seventy  years  by  the  troops  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  successive- 
ly, this  fort  was  finally  abandoned  about  the  year  1800. 

Having  left  Fort  Rosalie  in  command  of  his  lieutenant,  M. 
Loubois  dismissed  his  Indian  allies,  and  returned  with  the 
Southern  troops  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  delivere4  the  res- 
cued prisoners  into  the  arms  of  their  sympathizing  friends. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  Natchez  war  was  deferred 
until  re-enforcements  and  supplies  should  have  arrived  from 
France.  Although  hostilities  for  the  present  were  suspended, 
the  Indians  were  well  assured  in  their  own  minds  that  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  was  still  meditated  against  them.  To  escape 
the  fury  of  their  enemies,  they  determined  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  their  country,  with  the  bones  and  ashes  of  their 
ancestors,  and  seek  safety  and  protectioQ  among  their  red 
brethren  west  of  the  MississippLi.  This  vengeance  was  the 
more  to  be  dreaded,  since  the  French  had  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  alliance  of  several  powerful  tribes  of  the  South,  as  well 
as  those  upon  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  whole  tribe  resolved  to  dis- 
perse from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  largest 
portion,  led  by  the  Great  Sun  and  the  principal  chiefs,  sought  an 
asylum  and  a  place  of  defense  upon  the  Lower  Washita,  on  ^the 
point"  between  Little  River  and  the  Washita,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Little  Riv^r,  where  the  Washita  assumes  the  name 
of  Black  River.    On  the  peninsula  rises  a  lofty  terraced  mound 

*  gtoddarf  i  eketdhea  of  Lootfiana,  p.  58.    Alao,  MartiD,  vol  I,  p.  279. 
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of  earth,  surrounded  at  irregular  distances,  from  three  to  six 
hundred  yards,  with  many  smaller  mounds  and  embankments, 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  Natchez  earthworks  in  their  first 
retreat.  The  whole  area  embraced  in  these  remains  is  prob- 
ably not  short  of  four  hundred  acres,  comprising,  besides  the 
large  mound,  twelve  smaller  ones.  This  point,  when  securely 
fortified  by  the  Indians,  must  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
Indian  fortresses  ever  known  to  white  men;  and  here  the 
Natchez  **  suns,''  with  the  flower  of  their  nation,  determined  to 
make  a  stand  to  meet  the  coming. storm.*  Yet  other  portions 
of  the  tribe  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Chickas&s,  who  were 
willing  to  espouse  their  cause.f 

[A.D.  1731.]  It  was  not  long  before  the  warlike  Chickas^, 
urged  by  their  Natchez  allies  and  refiigees,  began  their  prep- 
arations to  meet  the  vengeance  of  the  French  in  defense  of 
their  friends ;  and  the  English  of  Carolina  did  not  long  with- 
hold their  counsel  from  the  wavering  Chickasas. 

The  jealousy  of  England  toward  the  French  colonies  in  Lou- 
isiana had  never  slept.  Although  domestic  troubles  between 
the  people  and  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  had  given  the 
French  a  temporary  exemption  from  English  intrigue  among 
the  ChickasAs  and  ^ome  of  the  more  southern  tribes,  yet  the 
English  traders  and  emissaries  in  the  ChickasA  nation  were 
ever  ready  to  seize  any  occasion  to  annoy  the  French^  AflSiirs 
in  Carolina  had  now  been  settled,  except  collisions  on  the  South 
with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  their  Indian  allies.  Treaties 
of  peace  and  amity  had  been  concluded  with  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  as  far  as  the  Muskhogees,  or  Creeks.  During  the  past 
year,  the  proprietaries  had  sold  out  their  interest  to  the  crown, 
and  a  royal  governor  had  been  duly  installed  over  Carolina. 

*  Thii  point,  at  the  Jniietion  of  the  Wuhita  and  Little  BiTer,  is  a  remarkable  point, 
such  aa  waa  genera^y  termed  by  the  French  "Traia  Blvierea/'  or  three  rtvera;  be- 
canae,  unlike  the  ordinary  conSaence  of  two  atreama,  it  preaenta  the  appearance  of 
three  riven  coming  together.  The  union  of  the  Waahita  and  Little  River  foima  Black 
Biret,  which  immediately  receives  tiie  Tenaaa  from  the  eaat  Thua  three  rwere  mile 
to  fonn  ^e  fourth.    Theae  are  all  deep  and  wide  riven. 

The  principal  central  monnd,  or  terrace,  ia  about  one  hundred  yards  long  and  fifty  wide 
•t  the  base.  It  rises  as  a  pyramid  to  the  hei^t  of  thirty  feet,  fiien  recedes,  with  a 
terrace  on  every  side,  and  rises  more  than  thirty  feet  higher  in  a  conical  form.  M^ 
Stoddftrt,  who  examined  it  in  1804,  eatimated  the  elevation  of  the  principal  sonumt  at 
eighty  feet  The  author  viewed  it  in  1844,  when,  having  been  cleared  of  the  trees  and 
undergrowth,  it  waa  in  cultivation.  The  traces  of  circumvallation  are  very  evident,  and 
the  smaller  mounds  stand  around  at  unequal  diatanoea,  varying  from  two  hundred  to 
aix  hundred  yards  from  the  central  turret. 

t  Bee  Martin'a  Looxsiana,  vol.  i,  p.  280-363.    Alaq,  Stoddaif  s  Bketchea,  p.  56. 
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No  sooner  had  the  royal  goveroment  been  fully  established, 
than  it  attempted,  by  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance,  to  convert 
the  tribes  on  the  Western  frontiers  of  Carolina  into  subjectsand 
allies  of  Great  Britain.  i 

"  Early  in  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  Cummings,  a  special 
envoy,  guided  by  Indian  traders  to  the  Keowee  River,  sum- 
moned a  general  convention  of  the.  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion to  meet  at  Nequassee,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee. 
They  came  together  in  the  month  of  Aptil,  and  were  told  that 
King  George  was  their  sovereign."*  English  traders  had  al- 
ready established  themselves  among  the  Chickasas,  who  also 
became  the  steadfast  allies  of  the  English.  This  relation  to 
England  necessarily  implied  a  settled  hostility  to  the  French. 

Preparations  for  prosecutmg  the  Natchez  war  engaged  a 
large  share  of  M.  Perrier's  attention,  and  he  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  urging  the  matter  before  the  company.  Yet  the  whole 
effective  force  in  the  province,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  only  six 
hundred  and  fifty  French  troops  and  two  hundred  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries, distributed  in  ten  different  forts  and  military  posts. 
The  militia  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the  Illinois  country, 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  men.t  These  comprised  the  whole 
available  ^rce  with  which  M.  Perrier  was  to  carry  on  his 
contemplated  war  of  extermination.  The  Indian  allies  would 
augment  the  whole  to  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  warriors. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  danger  had  sprung  up  at  home,  in 
the  midst  of  the  settlements  near  New  Orleans.  This  difficulty 
proceeded  from  their  own  jealousy  and  impilidence.  Highly 
susceptible  to  imaginary  indications  of  savage  hostility  since 
the  Niatchez  tragedy,  the  French  had  suspected  the  fidelity  of 
the  Chouacas,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  coimtry 
between  the  English  Turn  and  Lake  Barataria,  below  New 
Orleans.  Believing  them  in  secret  alliance  with  the  Chicka- 
sas, they  deemed  it  necessary  to  exterminate  them,  in  order  to 
avoid  their  enmity.  For  this  purpose,  a  body  of  negro  slaves 
were  armed  and  drilled  to  march  against  this  devoted  tribe. 
The  negroes  were  accordingly  led  against  the  defenseless  vil- 
lages and  settlements  of  the  unsuspecting  natives,  who,  taken 
by  surprise,  were  involved  in  one  general  and  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

*  Bancroft*!  United  Statei,  vol.  iii.,  p.  333. 
t  Martin's  Looiaiana,  yoL  L,  p.  981,  988. 
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This  bloody  work  completed,  the  negroes,  well  pleased  with 
their  new  calling,  were  loth  to  resign  the  musket  for  the  hoe. 
At  length  it  waa  ascertained  that  they  had  been  planning  an 
actqal  insurrection  and  massacre  of  the  white  settlements  near 
New  Orleans.  But  a  timely  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  ringleaders  and  prominent  abettors, 
sufficed  to  prevent  the  contemplated  tragedy.* 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  Perri^r  had  ordered  a  requisition  of 
troops  and  militia  for  the  campaign  against  the  Natchez  strong- 
hold on  Black  River.  He  had  issued  his  proclamation  calling 
out  every  able-bodied  man,  and  conjuring  them  to  arm  and 
equip  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  his  sttodard  in  the  con- 
templated campaign. 

Expecting  re-enforcements  from  France,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  were  highly  rejoiced,  o;i  the  lOth  of  August,  upon  hear- 
ing the  arrival  of  one  of  the  compan}r's  ships  off  the  Balize, 
with  troops  and  supplies  for  the  colonies,  under  the  command 
of  M.  Perrier  de  Salvert,  brother  of  the  commandant^general. 
But  the  re-enforcement  was  small,  and  the  aid  inefficient  The 
whole  number  of  troops  was  only  three  companies  of  marines, 
comprising  one  hundred  and  eighty  men.  These,  with  the  reg- 
ular troops  maintained  in  the  province,  amounted  to  less  than 
one  thousand  men ;  a  small  force  with  which  to  garriscm  at 
least  five  or  six  forts,and  protect  numerous  remote  and  exposed 
settlements. 

The  commandant-general  was  highly  mortified  at  this  small 
re-enforcement;  yet  he  determined  to  prosecute  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Natchez  warriors  on 
Black  River.  He  sought  aid  in  person  from  the  friendly 
tribes  near  Fort  Cond^,  and  among  the  Choct&s.  He  then  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  and  completed  his  levy  of  the  militia ; 
but  the  whole  number  of  the  enrollment  from  the  Wabash  to 
Mobile  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men.  These  would  yield 
a  small  effective  force  in  actual  service  in  prosecuting  a  war 
in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  power- 
fill  tribes.  By  the  middle  of  November,  the  whole  number  of 
troops  mustered  into  service  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  fifty, 
including  regulars  and  volunteers,  leaving  only  a  small  garri- 
son in  each  of  the  important  forts. 

The  Natchez  refugees, and  the  hostile  Chickasas,  during  the 
past  year,  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  harassing  the  settlements 

*  Martin's  Loaiiiana,  voL  i,  p.  289. 
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within  their  reach.  Every  Frenchman  who  fell  into  their 
hands  upon  the  river,  or  near  any  remote  settlement,  suffered 
the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  tortures.  Such  had  been  the 
dangei^  and  horrors  of  the  river  route,  that,  for  a  time,  ftie  riv- 
er trade  and  intercourse  had  been  almost  abandoned,  and  the 
Illinois  settleirients  were  virtually  cut  off  from  Lower  Louisi* 
ana.  Many  persons  captured  by  the  Natcliez  warriors  upon 
the  river  had  been  burned  at  the  stake  with  the  cruel  tortures 
of  slow  fire. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the  army,  six  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  left  New  Orleans  for  the  strong-hold  of  the  Natchez 
tribe  on  Black  River.  Cta  the  way,  they  were  joined  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Indian  warriors,  increasing  the  entire  force 
to  one  thousand  men. 

[A.D.  1732.]  Early  in  January  the  army  reached  the  mouth 
of  Black  River,  and  proceeded  slowly  up  its  broad  and  gentle 
stream.  On  the  20th  of  January  they  came  in  sight  of  the  en- 
emy's principal  fort.  The  troops  were  disembarked,  and  the 
fort  was  invested*  On  the  following  day  the  field-pieces  and 
artillerists  were  landed,  and  the  siege  was  regularly  opened* 
For  three  days  the  besieged  made  a  spirited  resistance ;  but 
on  the  25th  a  fla^  of  truce  was  suspended  from  the  fort,  just  as 
the  artillery  was  prepared  to  open  upon  it ;  yet  M.  Perrier  re- 
jected all  propositions  unless  the  *'  suns'*  and  war-chiefs  were 
dehvered  into  his  hands,  and  threatened  utter  destruction  to 
all  in  case  of  refusal.  At  length,  after  a  protracted  negotia- 
tion, the  Indians  surrendered  the  Great  Sun  and  one  war- 
chief;  but  M.  Perrier  refused  to  extend  quarters  to  the  tribes 
unless  others  were  also  surrendered.  Not  being  in  a  situa- 
tion to  dictate  terms,  they  at  length  consented  to  surrender 
sixty-five  men  and  about  two  hundred  women  and  children, 
upon  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  But  these 
sternly  refiised  to  leave  their  intrenchments  unless  the  artil- 
lery was  withdrawn  firom  before  the  fort ;  they  likewise  de- 
manded that  the  Indian  allies,  who  were  guarding  the  avenues 
of  escape,  should  also  be  withdrawn.  These  demands  were 
refiised  by  the  French  commander,  and  the  artillery  opened  a 
fiirious  cannonade  against  the  works ;.  but  it  was  soon  silenced 
by  heavy  rain,  which  continued  until  night,  when  clouds  and 
wind  thickened  to  a  tempest.  Soon  after  dark,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  were  abandoning  their  strong-hold  under 
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the  shelter  of  the  tempestuous  night.  They  were  no^  making 
their  escape  up  Little  River,  and  through  the  dense  forests  and 
swamps  toward  Catahoola  Lake.  The  Indian  allies  were  sent 
in  rapid  pursuit,  and  they  at  length  captured  about  one  hun- 
dred of  the  fugitives.  Further  pursuit  was  abandoned  by  M. 
Perrier*  and  he  proceeded  next  day  to  demolish  the  outworks 
of  the  deserted  fort.  Soon  afterward  the  Indian  allies  were 
dismissed,  and  the  French  commander  prepared  to  return  with 
his  army  and  his  prisoners  to  New  Orleans.  He  arrived  in 
the  city  on  the  5th  of  February,  accompanied  by  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  captives  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  among  whom 
were  the  Great  Sun  and  several  principal  war-chiefs.* 

The  Great  Sun  and  his  companions  were  soon  afterward 
shipped  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  as  slaves.  Such  was  the  ter- 
mination  of  this  expedition,  and  such  was  the  fate  of  the  Great 
Sun  and  nearly  half  of  his  nation.  Although  in  two  campaigns 
they  had  lost  many  of  their  tribe  by  captivity  and  death,  yet 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  nation  remained ;  but  being  dis- 
persed in  detached  parties,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  French.  Some  retired  west  of  the 
Washita,  some  to  Red  River,  and  some  joined  the  Chickasas 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  three  hundred  individuals,  in- 
cluding seventy  warriors,  had  retired  to  the  region  west  of 
Catahoola  Lake,  and  others  passed  up  the  Washita.  One  chiet, 
with  forty  warriors,  had  gone  to  join  the  Chickas&s,  taking  with 
them  their  women  and  children.  The  Yazoos  and  Coroas, 
tribes  of  the  Natchez  confederacy,  were  still  able  to  bring  a  few 
warriors  into  the  field.f 

Although  reduced  and  dispersed,  the  Natchez  warriors  had 
not  been  conquered.  A  few  months  served  to  recover  them 
from  their  late  reverses,  and  they  still  breathed  vengeance 
against  their  destroyers ;  hence  the  Natchez  war  was  not  yet 
terminated,  and  the  invincible  courage  of  the  warriors  could  be 
subdued  only  by  extermination. 

Toward  the  close  of  summer,  the  warriors,  who  had  retired 
from  the  strong-hold  upon  Black  River  and  Catahoola  Lake, 
with  other  wandering  bands  of  the  dispersed  tribes,  collected 
into  one  body  near  the  remote  settlements  of  Natchitoches,  on 
Red  River.  Here  they  determined  to  make  another  bold  stand 
against  their  French  enemies.     Their  united  force  comprised 

*  Maztm'a  Looutana,  vol  L,  p.  287.  t  Uem. 
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about  two  hundred  wamors,  burning  with  revenge  for  their 
disasters  at  Natchez  and  on  Black  RivePy  for  the  loss  of  their 
Great  Suns  and  chiefs^  as  well  as  their  wives  and  children* 
who  had  now  been  sold  into  hopeless  slavery  in  St  Dominga 
Their  first  operations  were  directed  against  the.  French  posts 
and  settlements  at  Natchitoches. 

The  post  of  Natchitoches  was  commanded  by  St  Denys,  a 
bold  and  intrepid  officer,  of  great  experience  in  Indian  affairs. 
The  hostile  warriors  designed  the  utter  destruction  of  this  re- 
mote post  and  settlem^it ;  but  St  Denys»  apprised  of  their  de-^ 
signs  and  movements,  had  made  ample  preparation  for  the  de« 
fense  of  his  post  He  had  re<«nforced  his  garrison, by  the  en* 
listment  of  a  few  Spaniards,  and  others  willing  to  serve  under 
his  command ;  the  fort  was  repaired,  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
comjdete  defense ;  at  the  same  time,  having  secured  the  aid  of 
a  body  of  friendly  Indians  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  he  now 
deemed  himself  able  to  withstand  any  assault  which  might  be 
made  by  the  hostile  warriors. 

Nor  was  he  long,  in  suspense  as  to  their  movements.  The 
Natchez  warriors  at  length  approached  the  post,  and  made  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  works ;  but,  after  a  hard-fought  battle 
of  several  hours,  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  the  vig- 
orous resistance  of  the  garrison.  Failing  in  the  attack  upon 
the  fortified  post,  they  retired  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
the  Natchitoches  Indians,  a  weak  tribe  in  the  vicinity,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  French.  TJie  Natqhitoches  village, 
being  deserted,  was  entered  by  the  hostile  warriors,  who  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  fortify  it  as  a  strong-hold  for  future  defense. 

These  movements  were  closely  observed  by  the  vigilant  St. 
Denys,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  his  preparations  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  new  position.  Having  re-enforced  his  detachment 
by  volunteers,  and  a  few  more  friendly  Indians  from  the  regions 
south  of  Natchitoches,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Natchez 
intrenchments.  By  a  vigorous  assault,  the  outworks  were  car- 
ried by  storm,  and  the  whole  fortress  was  soon  in  possession  of 
the  assailants.  The  Natchez  warriors  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, during  which  ninety-two  of  their  braves,  including  all 
of  their  head  chiefs,  were  slain.  The  remainder,  overpowered 
by  the  numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the  French  and  their  allies, 
escaped  by  flight 

Thus  St  Denys,  with  his  limited  resources,  by  his  indomita- 

VOL.  I.— S 
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ble  energy  and  courage  in  this  brilliant  achievement,  had  ac* 
complished  more  in  bringing  the  Natchez  war  to  a  close  than 
the  commandant-general,  with  the  whole  resources  of  the  prov- 
ince. This  was,  in  fact,  the  closing  scene  in  the  war,  and  the 
blow  which  completed  the  final  dispersion  and  annihilation  of 
the  Natchez  Indians  as  a  distinct  tribe. 

[A.D.  1733.]  The  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe  sought 
an  asylum  among  the  Chickas&s  and  other  tribes  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Frtoch.  Since  that  time,  the  individuality  of  the 
Natchez  tribe  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  nations  with 
whom  they  were  incorporated.  Yet  no  tribe  has  left  so  proud 
a  memorial  of  their  courage,  their  independent  spirit,  and  their 
contempt  of  death  in  defense  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  The 
city  of  Natchez  is  their  monument,  standing  upon  the  field  of 
their  glory.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  Natchez  Indians, 
who  are  now  considered  extinct.  In  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence,  they  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  tribe 
north  of  Mexico.  In  courage  and  stratagem,  they  were  infe- 
rior to  none.  Their  form  was  noble  and  commanding ;  their 
stature  was  seldom  under  six  feet,  and  their  persons  were 
straight  and  athletic.  Their  countenance  indicated  more  in- 
telligence than  is  commonly  found  in  savages.  The  head  was 
compressed  from  the  os  frontis  to  the  occiput,  so  that  the  fore- 
head appeared  high  and  retreating,  while  the  occiput  was  com- 
pressed almost  in  a  line  with  the  neck  and  shoulders.  This 
peculiarity,  as  well  as  their  straight,  erect  form,  is  ascribed  to 
the  pressure  of  bandages  during  infancy.  Some  of  the  remain- 
ing individuals  of  the  Natchez  tribe  were  in  the  town  of  Natch- 
ez as  late  as  the  year  1782,  or  mcHre  than  half  a  century  after 
the  Natchez  massacre.* 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  province,  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary peace  with  the  Indian  tribes  now  succeeded.  For  three 
years,  the  whole  population  had  been  in  a  state  of  continual 
alarm  and  apprehension.  Every  thing  had  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  hostile  array  and  military  parade.  The  troops  in 
the  province  having  been  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 

*  Tho  ▼operable  Chrbtopher  Miller,  of  Natchez,  remomben  to  have  aeen  a  rnnabcr 
of  Natcbes  warriora  in  the  village  of  Natchez  aa  late  aa  the  year  1783,  daring  the 
Spanish  dominion.  He  had  also  seen  several  of  them  previoos  to  that  time,  at  the  post 
of  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  nnder  Spanish  occapancy.  He  testifies  to  tteir 
commanding  fiirm  and  noble  stature,  no  less  than  to  their  remarkably  lofty  and  retreat- 
mg  finrehead. 
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settlements  and  remote  posts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
down  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  slaves,  the  population  was 
drained  of  its  most  efficient  members  to  fill  the  ranks  of  dis- 
tant  expeditidhs,  leaving  the  settlements  at  the  mercy  of  the 
small  tribes  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  This  state  of  things 
was  now,  fortunately,  terminated  for  a  time,  and  the  respite 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  saftty  of  the  province. 

But  the  company  had  been  involved  it  enormous  expenses 
in  conducting  the  military  defense  of  the  settlements,  and  in 
prosecutmg  the  Natchez  war.'  Their  losses,  by  Indian  depre- 
dations at  Natchez  and  other  points,  in  the  first  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  had  also  been  great.  The  disturbance  of  harmony 
with  other  remote  tribes,  consequent  upon  the  Natchez  war, 
was  such  as  precluded  any  profitable  trade  with  them,  and  di- 
minished the  success  of  trade  at  the  remote  posts.  This  state 
of  things,  following  upon  the  disasters  consequent  upon  Law's 
failure,  alarmed  the  directory,  who,  believing  that  they  were 
not  secure  from  similar  disasters  in  future,  determined  to  sur- 
render their  charter  into  the  bauds  of  the  cr6wn,  and  abandon 
the  further  prosecution  of  their  scheme.  Obedient  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  ''Company  of  the  Indies,"  who  could  invest  their  cap- 
ital more  profitably  in  traffick  and  conquest  upon  the  coasts  of 
Guinea  and  Hindostan,  they  had  petitioned  the  king  to  permit 
them  to  surrender  their  charter  and  retire  from  the  American 
wilderness.  The  petition  was  readily  granted,  and  the  king 
had  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  whole  province  of 
Louisiana  firee  to  all  his  subjects,  with  equal  privileges  and 
rights  as  to  trade  and  commerce.  This  proclamation  was  is- 
sued on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1732,  and  h^d  taken  effect  from 
its  date.  From  this  time  the  Western  Company,  which  was,  in 
feet,  only  a  branch  of  the  **  Company  of  the  Indies,"  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  parent  monopoly. 

During  fifteen  years  the  Western  Company  had  held  the 
control  and  monopoly  of  the  mines  and  commerce  of  the  prov- 
ince. They  exercised  all  the  rights  of  proprietors,  subject  only 
to  the  approbation  of  the  king ;  yet  the  advantage  derived  was 
not  proportionate  to  their  outlay  and  theii*  expectations.  For 
the  last  three  years,  it  had  been  a  source  of  continual  expense 
and  harassitig  vexation.  During  this  period,  the  population 
of  the  pfovince  had  increased  but  little ;  yet  firom  the  time 
when  the  company  first  assumed  the  control,  in  1717,  the  prov- 
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ince  had  greatly  changed.  At  that  period,  scarcely  seron 
hundred  souls,  of  all  ages,  seles,  and  colors,  formed  the  ciTil- 
ized  population  of  this  vast  proyince ;  now  the  number  of  the 
colonists  ejiceeded  five  thousand  souls,  among  whom  were 
many  men  of  worth  and  enterprise.  The  whole  number  of 
slaves  had  increased  from  twenty  souls  to  more  than  two  thou* 
sand.  The  settlements  were  rapidly  extending  upon  the  fer- 
tile alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  of  Red  River,  of  the  Washita, 
and  the  Arkansas,  besides  the  fine  agricultural  settlements  upon 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Rivers.* 

M.  Salmon,  as  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  king,  received 
formal  possession  of  Louisiana  from  the  company.  The  crown 
also  purchased,  through  the  commissioner,  all  the  effects  of  the 
company  in  the  province  at  a  fair  valuation,  amounting  to  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  property  thus  transferred  to  the 
crown  consisted  of  their  warehouses,  goods,  stock  in  trade, 
l^antations,  with  two  hundred,  and  sixty  negroes,  and  all  the 
appendages  of  their  planting  establishments.t 

Under  the  new  organization  of  the  government,  M.  Pernor 
retained  the  appointment  of  commandant>general,  and  M.  Sal- 
mon commissaire-ordonnateur..  Loubois  and  D'Artaguette, 
both  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Natchez 
war,  were  the  king^s  lieutenants,  the  first  for  Louisiana,  and 
the  second  for  the  Illinois  country. 

At  this  time,  the  settlements  of  Lower  Louisiana  had  ex- 
tended, at  various  points  on  the  Mississippi,  above  New  Or- 
leans. At  the  German  Coast,  the  river  bank  on  both  sides  was 
lined  by  a  large  number  of  hsmdsome  cottages.  Large  settle- 
ments and  plantations  had  been  opened  at  Manchac,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Point  Coup6e,  besides  many  others  more  remote 
from  the  city.  At  Natchez,  settlements  had  extended  upon  the 
St  Catharine  and  upon  Second  Creek,  firom  its  sources  to  die 
Homochitto  River. 

The  culture  of  rice  was  extensive ;  tobacco  and  indigo  had 
succeeded  well,  and  formed  articles  of  export.  A  flourishing 
trade  from  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries  increased  the 

*  Martin'i  Lcmuitnt,  toI.  L,  p.  388,  S89. 

t  In  the  Tiliiation  of  the  oompaoy'f  proper^,  negtooa  were  Tallied  at  an  aTenge 
of  aeren  hundred  liTraa,  or  one  hundred  and  aeTenty-five  doHan  eadu  Horaes  were 
Talned  at  ftSky-teren  livrea,  or  feaiteen  doUan  twen^-fire  centi  eadL  Bice,  of  which 
there  were  eight  tfaouaand  haireli,  waa  rated  at  three  Kyrea,  or  aerenty-fire  ceoti  per 
hoadrad  poonda.  The  ▼alne  of  a  horae  waa  eatnnated  eqaal  to  nineteen  hundred  poeadi 
of  rioe^ — See  Martin's  Looiaiana,  roL  i,  p.  293. 
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commercial  importance  of  Lomsiana.  Oivil  government  was 
organized,  and  religious  instruction  Imd  been  amply  supplied 
in  the  difierent  settlements.  This,  of  course,  wiis  the  Catholic 
frith,  taught  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  vicar-general  at 
New  Orleans,  as  a  portion  of  the  diocete  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec* 

The  Illinois  and  Wafbash  countries,  comprising  all  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  from  **Fort  Chartres"  and 
Kaskaskia  eastward  to  the  Wabash,  and  south  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, contained  many  flotirishing  settlements  devoted  to  agri- 
culture and  the  Indian  trade. 


CHAPTER  IX* 

LOUISIANA  UNDER  THE  ROYAL  GOVERNORS  UNTIL  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE 

CHICKASA  WAR. A.D.  1783  TO  1741. 

ArfumeiU. — RecapitalaUon  of  ChickuA  Hottilitiei,  and  Bngtiih  Intrig;ae  from  Cuo- 
Km  and  OeorgU.— Bienville  re^ppoiiited  CommaDdaBt-geBeral  of  Lo«ifieaa.~H« 
reiolv«tt  to  ohastifle  the  ChickaaAt. — ^Demanda  a  Borrepder  of  tlie  Natohes  UeAi^ 
geea. — Preparea  to  invade  the  Chickaaft  Coontryw^— Indian  AUianoea  fonned  with 
Choctiaw — ^Plan  of  Operationa  to  invade  from  the  North  and  Soath  limnltaneaiuily. — 
BieBvUle,  with  tlie  main  Army  and  Alliea,  pnoeeda  up  the  Tonibigby.-^If  delayed 
by  Raina. — ^Marchea  to  the  ChickaaA  Strong*boId. — Attacka  the  Fortreu,  and  ia  ra- 
polied  with  Loia. — Retirea,  and  finally  retreati  down  the  Ton^higby. — ^Defeat  of 
D'Aitagvette,  wiA  the  niinoia  Foreea.— Hia  Captivity  and  Deadi  in  tiie  Cfaii^aaft 
Country.— BienviOe'a  Aoooont  of  the  Chickas4  Foit.~^7hickaala  aend  BomierB  to 
appriae  the  EngUah  of  their  Victory  over  the  French. — ^Bienville,  overwbeUped  with 
Ghagrin,  reiolvea  on  a  aeoond  Invaaion  from  die  Miaaiaaippi.— The  Flan  of  Invaiion 
approved  by  the  Midiater  of  War.— ^Tbe  Gtaad  Amy  prooeeda  up  the  Miaaiaaippi  to 
Fort  6t  Francia. — Fort  AjMamption  bailt  op  Fourth  OhickaiA  Blnff— DeUya  frani 
Sickneaa  and  Want  of  Proviaiona.— M.  Celeron  advancea  with  a  Detachment  toward 
the  Chickaai  Towna. — Goncladea  a  Peace,  by  Bienville'a  Order»  with  a  aingle  VII> 
lagey — ^Fort  Aaanmption  diamantled,  and  th^  Amy  deioenda  to  New  Orleaaa.— Bien- 
ville retirea  under  the  Diagrace  of  a  aeoond  Failure,  and  ia  laperaeded  by  the  Marqoia 
de  Vandreoil  ai  Oovemor.— Retibipect  of  the  Condition  of  the  Province  op  to  the 
Year  1741.  ' 

[A.D.  1733.]  From  the  first  settlement  of  Louisiana,  the 
Chickas&  Indians,  occupying  all  the  northern  half  of  the  pres* 
ent  State  of  Mississippi,  and  all  the  western  half  of  Ten- 
nessee, had  often  manifested  feelings  inimical  to  the  French. 
This  feeling  was  known,  however,  to  proceed  from  British  in* 
trigue,  carried  on  by  traders  and  emissaries  from  Carolina, 
which  then  comprised  the  present  states  of  North  and  South 

*  Hartin'a  Looiaiana,  voL  i,  p.  289. 
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Carolina.  Aware  of  the  bias  thus  produced  in  the  minds  of 
the  Chickasas  toward  the  French  settlements,  agents  and  em- 
issaries, during  Crozat's  monopoly,  as  welt  as  under  the  West- 
em  Company,  had  endeavored  to  reconcile  them,  and  to  se- 
cure their  neutrality,  if  not  their  friendship,  by  mild  and  ami- 
cable means.  Efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  reciprocal  in- 
tercourse with  them,  by  means  of  trading-posts  and  formal  ne- 
gotiations. But  the  result  of  all  such  overtures  was,  at  most, 
a  temporary  firiendship,  or  a  disguised  hostility.  Within  the 
first  twenty  years  after  Iberville  planted  his  colony  on  the  Bay 
of  Mobile,  the  Chickas&s  had  several  times  been,  instrumental 
in  instigating  smaller  tribes  and  bands  into  hostilities  against 
the  French,  while  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  disgmsed  friend- 
ship. On  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  upon  the  Tombigby,  their 
depredations  upon  the  traders,  and  occasionally  their  murders 
at  remote,  unprotected  points,  had  been  subjects  of  remon- 
strance and  of  special  negotiation.  Influenced  by  British  em- 
issaries and  traders  from  Carolina,  they  had  almost  entirely 
excluded  French  traders,  and  the  agents  both  of  M.  Crozat  and 
the  Western  Company. '  In  this  manner  did  the  English  author- 
ities of  Carolina  attempt  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  French 
settlements  east  of  the  lyower  Mississippi. 

The  Chickas4  nation  constituted  a  rendezvous  for  British 
emissaries,  whence  they  might  operate  through  the  contiguous 
tribes ;  and  when  opportunity  might  offer,  they  could  penetrate 
the  territory  of  tribes  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  French. 
In  this  manner,  remote  settlements  were  oflen  placed  in  ex- 
treme danger  by  any  sudden  hostility  excited  in  the  ccmtigu- 
ous  tribes.  As  early  as  the  year  1715,  a  British  emissary 
named  Young  had  penetrated  from  the  Chickas^  country 
through  all  the  small  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  and  thence  through 
the  tribes  from  New  Orleans  to  Pascagoula  Bay.  This  man 
having  been  captured  by  the  agent  of  M.  Crozat,  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Mobile.*  The  object  of  his  mission  was  to  form  a 
general  conspiracy  or  league  among  the  tribes,  for  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Louisiana.  The  same  object 
was  attempted  by  others ;  but,  fortunately,  their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful. 

Such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  served  as  a  full 

*  Maztui'f  Looifiiiiai  tqL  l,  p.  185. 
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justificatiofi  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  seek  means  of  retali- 
ation. For  this  purpose,  in  self*defense,  they  had  encouraged 
the  confederacy  of  the  Yamases  and  the  other  tribes  of  West- 
em  Georgia,  in  their  hostilities  against  the  English  settlements 
of  Carolina  the  same  year. 

Eight  years  afterward,  the  Chickasas  near  the  Mississippi  had 
resumed  their  hostilities  upon  the  traders  and  voyageurs  who 
conducted  the  commerce  between  Mobile  and.the  Illinois  codn- 
try.  After  many  such  murders  and  robberies  had  been  com- 
mitted by  them,  Bienville  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  a 
temporary  security  to  the  river  trade^  without  any  general  rup- 
ture with  this  nation*  In  a  short  time,  however,  restless  des- 
peradoes in  the  West  resumed  their  attempts  to  harass  and  in- 
terrupt the  river  trade.  This  state  of  things  had  continued, 
with  occasional  intermissions,  until  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1739.  About  this  time  the  Chickasas  began  their  efforts  to 
form  a  conspiracy  among  all  the  tribes  south  of  them,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  French  settlements  throughout  Lower  Lou- 
isiana. In  this  conspiracy,  the  Natchez  tribe  had  been  origi- 
nally only  a  consenting  party,  the  Chickasas  being  the  princi- 
pals, until  circumstances  urged  the  former  to  become  princi- 
pals in  the  memorable  massacre  of  November,  1739.  During 
the  war,  which  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Natchez  tribe, 
although  the  Chickasas  took  no  active  part  in  the  contest,  they 
had  received  and  given  protection  to  the  refugees  of  that  tribe, 
as  well  as  to  many  fugitive  negroes  who  had  escaped  to  them 
after  the  Natchez  massacre.  They  also  had  given  a  refuge  to 
the  hostile  warriors  who  escaped  the  arms  of  M.  Perrier  on 
Black  River,  and  of  St.  Denys  at  Natchitoches,  in  the  autumn 
of  1732.     Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  Chickas&  war. 

The  province  of  Carolina,  in  1732,  had  been  divided  into 
North  and  South  Carc^ina,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
royal  government.  The  proprietaries ,  haying  formally  sold 
out  -their  claims  to  the  crown,  from  that  time  North  and  South 
Carolina  were  distinct  roya)  provinces,  under  a  newly-organ- 
ized government  of  the  king.*  Nor  was  this  the  only  move- 
ment made  by  the  English  crown  to  secure  a  footing  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  By  a 
royal  charter  of  George  XL,  a  new  province  had  been  planned, 
to  embrace  ail  the  unoccupied  country  upon  the  Atlantic  coast 

*  Manball't  Xiife  of  WMhington ;  Introdaction,  voL  i.,  p.  308. 
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between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  Riverg,  and  to  extend 
from  their  sources  westward  to  the  Mississippi^  thus  interfering 
directly  with  the  claims  of  both  Spain  and  France.*  In  honor 
of  the  British  king,  it  had^been  called  the  Province  of  Georgia. 
A  colony  prepared  in  England,  under  General  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, for  its  settlement,  had  arrived  m  the  summer  of  17S3, 
and  was  located  on  the  Savannah  River,  where  the  town  of 
S&vannah  was  laid  off  Thus  commenced  the  British  province 
of  Greorgia,  which  received  annual  accessions  to  its  population 
by  successive  colonies  from,  the  mother  country. 

[A.D.  1784.]  No  sooner  had  this  colony  been  located  than 
Oglethorpe  set  himself  to  forming  friendly  alliances  with  the 
neighboring  tribes.  In  a  short  time  his  agents  had  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Muskhogees,  the  Ya* 
mases,  and  Cherokees.  The  following  year,  Red  Shoes,  a 
Choct&  chief,  made  a  visit  to  Oglethorpe,  in  order  to  open  an 
advantageous  trade  for  his  tribe.  "  We  came  a  great  way," 
said  he,  **  and  we  are  a  great  nation.  *  The  French  are  build- 
ing forts  about  us  against  our  liking.  We  have  long  traded 
with  them,  but  they  are  poor  in  goods :  we  desire  that  a  trade 
may  be  opened  between  us  and  you.''  And  when  a  commer^ 
with  them  began,  the  English  coveted  the  harbors  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  rightfully  belonged  to  Spain  and  Prance. 
Such  was  the  be^nning  of  British  encroachments  upon  the  lim- 
its of  Louisiana.t 

The  Natchez  refugees,  still  thirsting  for  vengeance,  urged 
the  Chickas&s  to  open  hostilitie^s.  Encouraged  by  the  English 
traders  and  emissaries,  the  Chickasas  again  commenced  depre- 
dations and  murders  upon  the  French  commerce  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Before  another  year  elapsed,  they  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise, and  openly  espoused  the  Natchez  cause.  They  also 
dispatched  some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  artful  of  the  ne» 
groes  who  had  escap^  from  the  Natchez  settlements,  as  emis- 
saries well  calculated  t6  sow  the  seeds  of  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  on  the  plantations  near  New  Orleans.  They  were 
to  insinuate  themselves  among  the  slaves,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  a  bold  and  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  their  freedom  by 
the  destruction  of  their  masters ;  to  represent  'to  them  their 
own  liberty,  and  the  ease  with  which  the^  whole  slave  population 
could  be  speedily  emancipated,  when  they  might  find  a  secure 
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refuge,  if  necessary,  with  thdir  friends  among  the  Chickasas. 
Seyeral  of  these  emissaries  had  penetrated  to  the  plantations 
near  New  Orleans,  and  especiaHy  to  that  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Western  Company,  on  which  there  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves.*  Such  are  the  intrigues,  and  such  the  means 
ever  used  by  the  British  government  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signs against  those  they  doom  to  destruction. 

The  contagion  of  their  seduction  spread  among  the  negroes 
with  surprising  rapidity.  They  held  meetings  for  night  parties 
and  dancing,  unsuspected  by  their  owners,  wherever  the  de- 
sired intercourse  between  the  leaders  could  be  effected.  A 
plan  was  actually  laid,  and  a  time  appointed  when  they  were 
to  collect  from  all  parts  around  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which 
was  to  be  burned  and  the  people  massacred  by  one  party,  while 
another  party  were  to  seize  the  king's  arsenal  and  magazines, 
from  which  they  were  to  supply  themselves  with  arms  and 
anmiunition.  From  this  point  they  were  to  carry  conflagra- 
tion and  slaughter  along  the  river  coast,  until  they  should  be 
joined  by  parties  of  Chickas&s,  who  were  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  at  some  convenient  point  on  the  river  above.  The 
plot  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  its  contemplated  execu- 
tion. The  ringleaders  were  taken,  and  executed  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  as  a  warning  and  terror  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  intercourse  by  the  river  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  Illinois  country  was  so  hazardous,  by  reason 
of  Indian  murders  and  robberies,  that  the  river  commerce  was 
virtually  suspended,  and  the  colonies  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
continual  alarm. 

[A.D.  1785.]  Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  early  in  the 
year  1734,  when  Bienville  was  again  commissioned  by  the  king 
as  governor  and  commandant-general  of  Louisiana.  Early  in 
the  autumn  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and^  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  BienviHe,  in  his  old  age,  still  felt  a  thirst 
for  military  fame ;  he  also  coveted  the  honor  of  humbling  the 
tribes  which  had  espoused  the  Natchez  cause,  and  who  had 
aflforded  them  an  asylum  from  the  vengeance  of  the  French. 

During  his  absence  from  the  province  the  horrible  massacre 
of  the  French  colony  on  the  St.  Catharine  had  taken  place,  be- 
sides numerous  other  Indian  outrages.  During  his  former  ad- 
ministration all  the  tribes  had  been  kept  in  due  subjection,  or 
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were  held  under  proper  restraiDt  But  so  soon  as  he  left  for 
Europe,  Indian  outrages  commenced ;  murders  and  depredations 
were  frequent;  the  whole  province  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
continual  alarm  and  apprehension  pf  Indian  aggression ;  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  virtually  cut  ofl^  and  com- 
munications with  the  upper  province  interrupted.  None  of 
these  things  had  been  permitted  durii^  hia  presence  in  the 
province.  He  had  now  returned,  and  he  doubted  not  that  his 
name  alone  would  be  a  check  upon  the  Indians,  and  a  terror  to 
the  Natchez  refugees.  Thus  he  may  have  reasoned  with  him- 
self. Accordingly,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  he 
dispatched  an  officer  to  the  principal  village  of  the.Chickasas, 
demanding  from  them  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  refugees 
who  had  been  received  among  them.  In  reply  to  his  demand, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Natchez  Indians  had  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Chickasa  tribe,  and  could  not  be  given  up. 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Bienville  determined 
to  inflict  signal  chastisement  upon  the  Chickasas  themselves, 
by  invading  and  laying  waste  their  country  with  a  powerfiil 
army.  The  whole  force  of  the  province  was  now  to  be  ar« 
rayed  against  them.  The  government  of  France  itself  had 
given  directions  for  the  invasion,  and  the  royal  eye  was  turned 
anxiously  upon  the  coming  contest* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Natchez  refugees  and  a  few  hostile 
Chickasas  continned  to  harass  the  river  trade  by  their  repeat- 
ed robberies  and  murders  upon  the  traders  and  voyageurs.  At 
length  the  Mississippi  was  not  a  safe  route  between  the  remote 
portions  of  the  province  ;  few  only  of  those  who  ventured  to 
ascend  the  river  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  biandits  by 
whom  it  was  infested. 

Bienville  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  his  forces 
into  the  field,. and  in  executing  summary  vengeance  upon  the 
Chickasa  nation.  He  had  made  a  levy  of  troops  from  all  the 
settlements  upon  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi,  and  from 
Mobile.  An  officer  had  been  sent  duly  authorized  to  solicit 
the  aid  and  alliance  of  the  Choct&s,  and  to  secure  their  co-oper- 
ation in  the  contemplated  expedition.  The  Chocta  chiefs,  con- 
ducted by  the  emissary,  met  Bienville  in  council  at  ^  Fort 
Cond^,"  and  contracted  to.  lead  a  large  body  of  their  warriors 
to  **  Fort  Tombigby,"  w^iich  was  to  be  erected  in  their  own 

*  Boacroft'f  United  Stateii  vol  ui,  p.  36&. 
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country,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  nules  above  Mobile,  upon 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tombigby  Riven 

An  officer  was  also  dispatched  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
to  erect  the  stockade  and  the  necessary  buildings  for  a  mili- 
iary  d^pot,  which  would  serve  as  a  general  rendezvous  for  the 
eastern  division  of  the  army.  An  order  was  likewise  sent  to 
M.  d'Artaguette,  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres,  and  son  of  the 
Chevalier  d'Artaguette,  to  march  his  whole  disposable  force 
for  the  Chickasfi  nation^  including  all  the  troops  and  Indians 
which  could  be  collected  from  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  coun- 
tries. With  these  he  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  grand 
army  about  the  10th  of  May,  between  the  sources  of  the  Ya- 
zoo and  the  Tombigby  Rivers.* 

The  plfin  of  operations  was  as  follows :  Bienville,  with  the 
whole  force  of  Louisiana  and  the  Choct&s  from  the  Tombigby* 
were  to  ascend  that  river  to  the  junction  of  its  principal  head 
streams,  the  east  and  west  forks»  supplied  with  military  stores 
and  artillery.  Here  he  was  to  advance  across  the  country  in 
a  northwest  direction  toward  the  strong-hold  of  the  Chickasas, 
which  was  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Tallahatchy.  D'Arta- 
guette, with  the  Illinois  forces,  was  to  descend  the  Mississippi 
to  the  last  Chickasa  bluff,  there  disembark,  and  traverse  the 
country  in  a  southeast  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Talla- 
hatchy. The  two  divisions  of  the  army  were  to  be  near  the 
dividing  ridges  ^bout  the  10th  of  May,  when  further  operations 
would  be  conperted. 

[A.D«  1736.]  In  the  mean  time,  Bienville  was  absorbed  in  the 
object  of  collecting  a  strong  force  at  Fort  Cond6,  preparatory  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Chicka^&  country.  Early  in  the  spring  o( 
1736,  the  troops  moved  from  New  Orleans  for  Mobile  in  thirty 
barges  and  thirty  large  pirogues.  On  the  10th  of  March  they 
arrived  at  Fort  Cond6,  where  they  remained  preparing  for  the 
expedition  until  the  4th  of  April,  when  they  commenced  the 
voyage  up  the  Tombigby.  Ten  days  brought  the  army  to  Fort 
Tombigby.  Here  they  were  joined  by  six  hundred  Chocta 
warriors,  and  ten  days  afterward  six  hundred  more  arrived,  in- 
creasing the  whole  number  of  these  auxiliaries  to  twelve  hun- 
dred.t  Rains  and  inclement  weather  multiplied  the  difficulties 
and  delays  of  the  invading  host.  An  army  unemployed  be- 
comes restless  and  discontented,  and  military  discipline  in  a 
state  of  idleness  will  rarely  quiet  the  discontented  mind. 
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Already  some  of  the  advanced  guard,  sent  to  construct  Fort 
Tombigby  for  the  rendezvous,  had  attempted  to  escape  and  en- 
joy  the  liberty  of  the  wilderness ;  but  they  were  taken,  and  in 
the  wilds  of  Alabama,  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  they  were 
shot,  a  warning  to  the  discontented. 

Such  had  been  the  unavoidable  delays,  that  Bienville  did  not 
leave  Fort  Tombigby  until  the*  4th  of  May,,  only  six  days  pre- 
vious to  the  junction  which  D^Artaguette  was  instructed  to  make 
with  him  upon  the  sources  of  the  Tallahatchy.  The  boats  and 
barges  moved  slowly  up  the  tortuous  stream,  while  the  light  in- 
fantry and  the  Indian  auxiliaries  ^  advanced -by  land  across  the 
country.  From  Fort  Tombigby  to  the  junction  of  the  East  and 
West  Forks,  where  the  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  were  to 
be  deposited,  was  but  little  short  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
following  the  meanders  of  the  stream.  To  reach  tins  destina^ 
tion  required  near  twenty  days  of  toil  before  the  little  fleet 
could  make  the  point  for  disembarking  the  troops  and  muni- 
tioQs  of  war.  At  length,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tombigby,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Cotton-^  Port,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  miles,  by  the  river,  from  Mobile,  Bienville 
disembarked  his  supplies,  and  erected  a  stockade  fort  for  the 
protection  of  the  sick,  the  baggage,  the  military  stores,  and  the 
artillery.  The  nearest  Chickas&  town  was  twenty-seven  miles 
distant,  in  a  northwestern  direction,*  and  probably  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  present  town  of  Pontotoc.  The  town  was  known 
to  be  well  fortified,  and  was  situated,  probably,  upon  the  bank 
of  Pontotoc  Creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mississippi,  nnd  in 
the  central  portion  of  Pontotoc  county,  which  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  Indian  strong-hold. 

The  stockade  having  been  completed,  and  a  sufficient  guard 
having  been  detailed  for  its  defense,  Bienville  commenced  his 
march  with  the  army  in  two  columns,  flanked  by  the  Chocti 
warriors,  in  search  of  the  enemy.  Then  it  was  that  **  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  quiet  forests  and  blooming  prairies,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tombigby  and  Tallahatchy,  were  disturbed  by 
the  march  of  the  army  toward  the  strong-hold  of  their  ancient 
enemy .**t  ^  ^^^  evening  of  the  26th  of  May,  the  army  en- 
camped within  one  league  of  the  Indian  citadel.  Next  morn- 
ing, before  day,  the  Choct&s  advanced  to  surprise  the  enemy's 
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post ;  but  the  Chickasas  were  on  the  alert,  and  their,  intrench- 
menta  were  strong.  The  Cbocta  warriors,  after  vainly  assail- 
ing its  impregnable  defenses,  retired  from  the  assault  About 
noon  the  French  army  advanced  in  battle  array,  and  posted 
themselves  in  full  view  of  the  fort,  ready  for  the  fearful  assault 
The  British  flag  was  seen  waving  over  its  ramparts,  and  it  was 
known  that  British  traders  and  emissaries  were  in  the  fort,  con- 
ducting the  defense.* 

About  <Hie  o'clock  the  French  column,  prepared  with  hand- 
grenades  tor  the  conflagration  of  the  buildings,  a4vanced  to  the 
charge  with  the  cheering  shout  of  **  Vive  k  roi,^  Twice  during 
the  day  was  the  assault  renewed  with  fire  and  sword,  and  twice 
were  their  columns  repulsed  by  the  terrible  fire  from  the  fort 
Four  hours  had  the  battle  raged  around  the  intrenchments,  with- 
out success  or  hope  of  victory.  Many  had  fallen  among  the 
slain,  many  were  severely  wounded,  and  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  were  multiplying  rapidly.  Bienville,  despairing 
of  success  without  the  aid  of  artillery,  and  seeing  his  brave 
troops  constantly  falling  in  the  unequal  contest,  ordered  a  re- 
treat to  be  sounded,  and  drew  ofi'his  forces.  The  retreat  was 
led  ofi*  in  excellent  order,  but  the  slain  were  left  upcm  their  gory 
battle-field.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  day's  contest  The 
French  in  the  assaults  had  thirty-two  men  killed,  and  sixty-one 
were  wounded.    Among  the  slain  were  four  officers  of  rank. 

The  army  retired  to  their  camp,  one  league  distant,  and  spent 
the  evening  and  night  in  throwing  up  an  intrenchment  around 
it  for  their  more  perfect  security. 

Next  morning  the  Choctas-  advanced  to  skirmish  with  par- 
ties of  Chickasas ;  as  they  approached  the  fort,  they  beheld  the 
bodies  of  the  French  who  had  fallen  in  the  assaults  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  quartered  and  impaled  upon  the  stockades  of  the  fort 

Three  days  were  spent  in  the  fortified  camp,  but  no  further 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their 
strong-hold.  Surrounded  by  the  hostile  warriors  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  country,  Bienville  received  no  tidings  of  the  north- 
em  division  from  the  Illinois,  or  of  the  arrival  of  D'Artaguette 
among  the  Chickasas.  Chagrin  at  his  unexpected  repulse  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  the  veteran  chief,  and,  despairing  of  his 
ability  to  reduce  the  formidable  position  occupied  by  his  war- 
like enemies,  he  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  re- 
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turn  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  29th  of  May  he  broke  up  his 
encampment  and  took  up  the  retrograde  line  of  march,  and  on 
the  following  day  halted  at  the  head  of  Tombigby,  where  his 
stores  and  artillery  had  been  deposited.  Here  he  made  but 
little  delay  previous  to  his  final  departure  from  the  Chickasd 
country.  On  the  3 1st  he  dismissed  the  Choctas  with  kind 
words  and  presents,  when,  after  throwing  his  cannon  into  the 
Tombigby,  with  his  army  he  floated  down  the  river  inglori- 
ously  to  Fort  Cond^.*  Near  the  last  of  June,  he  entered  the 
Bayou  St.  John  on  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  covered  with 
defeat  and  shame* 

In  the  mean  time,  where  was  the  young  and  chivalrous  D' Ar- 
taguette  7  He  and  his  brave  companions  were  sleeping  the 
quiet  sleep  of  death  in  the  land  from  which  Bienville  had  inglo* 
riously  fled. 

D'Artaguette,  the  pride  and  flower  of  Canada,  had  convened 
the  tribes  oCthe  Illinois  at  Fort  Chartres ;  he  had  unfolded  to  them 
the  plans  and  designs  of  the  great  French  captain  against  the 
Chickasas,  and  invoked  their  friendly  aid.  At  his  summons,  the 
friendly  chiefs,  the  tawny  envoys  of  the  North,  with  •*  Chicago" 
at  their  head,  had  descended  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
and  there  had  presented  fhe  pipe  of  peace  and  friendship  to 
the  governor.  **  This,"  said  Chicago  to  M.  Perrier,  as  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive,  **  this  is  the  pipe  of 
peace  or  war.  You  have  but  to  speak,  and  our  braves  will 
strike  the  nations  that  are  your  fbes."t  They  had  made  haste 
to  return,  and  had  punctually  convened  their  braves  under  Ar- 
taguette.  Chicago  was  the  Illinois  chief  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  whose  monument  was  reared,  a  century  afterward, 
upon  the  site  of  his  village,  and  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  most  flourishing  city  of  Illinois. 

In  due  time,  D'Artaguette  and  his  lieutenant,  the  gallant  Vin- 
cennes,  from  the  Wabash,  ^th  their  respective  forces  and  In- 
dian allies,  had  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  last  Chickasfi 
blufi*,  and,  agreeably  to  his  orders^  had  penetrated  the  Chickasa 
country.  The  fearless  heroes  had  cautiously,  and  unobserved, 
penetrated  from  the  blufls  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the  Chick- 
asa country,  and,  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed  10th  of 
May,  had  encamped  among  the  sources  of  the  Yalobusha,  prob- 
ably not  six  miles  east  of  the  present  town  of  Pontotoc,  near 
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the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  not  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  point  of  Bienville's  debarkation.  Here,  ready 
for  co-operation  with  the  commander-in-chief,  D'Artaguette  and 
his  brave  troops  were  prepared  to  maintain  the  arms  and  the 
honor  of  France. 

With  his  lieutenant  Vincennes,  the  youthful  Yoinn,  and  his 
spiritual  guide  and  friend,  the  Jesuit  Senat,  D' Artaguette  sought 
in  vain  for  intelligence  of  his  commander.  But  he  maintained 
his  post,  and  from  the  9th  until  the  20th  of  May  he  encamped 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  until  his  Indian  auxiliaries,  becoming 
impatient  for  war  and  plunder,  refused  all  further  restraint. 
D'Artaguette  then  consented  to  lead  them  tD  the  attack.  His 
plans  were  wisely  devised  and  vigorously  executed;  but,  un- 
supported by  the  main  army,  what  could  he  effect  against  a 
powerful  enemy  T 

The  attack  was  made  with  great  fury  against  a  fortified  vil- 
lage ;  the  Chickas&s  were  driven  from  their  town  and  the  fort 
which  defended  it ;  at  the  second  town,  the  intrepid  youth  was 
equally  successful.  A  third  fort  was  attacked,  atid,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  and  soon  afler 
another,  by  which  he  fell  disabled.  He  distinguished  himself, 
as  he  had  done  before  in  the  Natchez  war,  by  acts  of  great 
valor  and  deeds  of  noble  daring.  *'  The  red  men  of  Illinois, 
dismayed  at  the  check,  fled  precipitately.  Voisin,  a  lad  but 
sixteen  years  old,  conducted  the  retreat,  having  the  enemy  at 
his  heels  for  five-and-twenty  leagues,  and  marching  forty-five 
leagues  without  food,  while  his  men  carried  with  them  such  of 
the  wounded  as  could  bear  the  fatigue."  But  the  unhappy 
D'Artaguette  was  lefl  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  around  him 
lay  others  of  his  bravest  troops.*  The  Jesuit  Senat  might  have 
fled ;  but  he  remained  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the  wounded, 
regardless  of  danger,  and  mindful  only  of  duty.  **  Yincennes, 
too,  the  Canadian,  refused  to  fly,  and  shared  the  captivity  of 
his  gallant  leader."t 

*  Baacraft'f  History  of  the  United  fitatef,  toL  iii.,  p.  366, 367.  See,  aliOi  Martm'f 
Loaiaiaua,  toL  i,  p.  303,  304. 

t  The  troops  firom  niinoui  in  this  campaign,  as  they  advanced  to  the  attack,  had  their 
bodies  protected  in  front,  from  the  arrows  of  the  ChickasAs,  by  wool-sacks,  or  qnilted 
casfabns  made  of  wool,  suspended  beiire  their  bodies.  This  novel,  and  yet  veiy  nseftil 
kind  of  armor,  was  discovered  by  the  British  traders  in  the  fort,  who  directed  the 
ChickasAs  to  shoot  at  their  heads  and  legs. — Stoddart,  p.  63. 

Pvescott,  in  his  "  Conquest  of  Mexico"  by  Hernando  Cortes,  describes  a  similar  pro* 
tectbn  made  of  cotton,  and  used  by  the  Spaniards  against  the  arrows  and  missiles  of 
die  Mexican  Indians. 
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D'Artaguette  and  his  valiant  companiona  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chickasas  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and 
attention ;  their  wounds  were  dressed  by  the  Indians,  who 
watched  over  them  witb  fraternal  tenderness,  and  they  were 
received  into  the  cabins  of  the  victors  in  hopes  of  a  great  ran- 
som from  Bienville,  who  was  known  to  be  advancing  by  way 
of  the  Tombigby  with  a  powerful  army.  But  the  same  day 
brought  the  intelligence  of  the  advance  and  the  discomfiture  of 
the  commander-iU'Kshief.  His  retreat  and  final  departure  so<m 
followed,  and  the  Chickasas,  elated  with  their  success,  and  de* 
spairing  of  the  expected  ransom,  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  vie- 
tims  to  savage  triumph  and  revenge.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  to  a  neighboring  field,  and,  whUe  one  was  left  to  relate 
their  fate  to  their  countrymen,  the  young  and  intrepid  I^Arta- 
guette,  and  the  heroic  Yincennes,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the 
oldest  town  in  Indiana,  and  will  be  perpetuated  as  long  as  the 
Wabash  shall  flow  by  the  dwellings  of  civilized  men,  and  the 
faithful  Senat,  true  to  his  mission*  were,  with  their  companions, 
each  tied  to  a  stake.  Here  they  were  tortured  before  slow  and 
intermitting  fires,  until  death  mercifully  released  them  from 
their  protracted  torments.*  Such  were  the  sufierings  of  the 
leaders  of  the  northern  division,  at  the  very  time  that  Bienville 
had  commenced  ^his  inglorious  voyage  down  the  Tombigby : 
and  such  is  the  early  history  of  the  white  man  in  Mississippi 

Thus  the  magnificent  parade  of  Bienville,  and  his  pompous 
threats  against  the  Chickasas,  terminated  in  a  complete  failure 
of  the  expedition,  and  brought  a  clo^d  of  disgrace  upon  his 
military  fame.  The  Chickasas  proved  themselves  then  the 
true  descendants  of  the  powerful  and  warlike  nation  which  had 
encountered  'the  steel-clad  chivalry  of  De  Soto,  two  hundred 
years  before.  The  French  allege  that  the  fort,  attacked  by 
the  forces  under  Bienville,  was  constructed  of  large  and  tall 
palisades  planted  in  the  ground,  and  perforated  with  numerous 
loop-holes  for  firing  upon  an  approaching  enemy ;  and  that  a 
strong  platform  of  boards,  covered  with  earth,  extended  around 
the  inside,  so  as  to  protect  the  defenders  from  the  hand-gren- 
ades used  by  the  French  in  the  assault.  The  British  traders 
and  emissaries  had  taught  them  the  art  of  fortifying  their  vil- 
lages, and  of  making  regular  defenses  against  field  artillery. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  July,  and  soon  afler  his  arrival  at 

*  Mutm'f  Loniiiint,  toL  U  P>  304. 
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New  Orleans,  that  Bienville  learned  by  rUmor  the  sad  fate  of 
D'Artaguette  and  his  companions  in  arms,  who  had  been  sac- 
rificed to  his  strict  obedience  to  military  orders,  and  to  the  in- 
excusable want  of  energy  in  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  English  settlements  in  Georgia  were  apprised  of  this 
disastrous  expedition  of  the  French  within  a  few  weeks  after 
Bienville  reached  New  Orleans ;  for  the  Chickasas,  elated  with 
their  victory  over  the  French,  sent  runners  the  same  summer 
to  narrate  to  Oglethorpe,  on  the  Savannah,  how  they  had  met 
and  defeated  the  French  in  two  divisions,  and  what  lingering 
torments  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  captives.  *'  Ever  attached 
to  the  English,  they  now  sent  their  deputation  of  thirty  war- 
riors, with  their  civil  sachem  and  war-chief,  to  make  an  alli- 
ance with  Oglethorpe,  whose  fame  had  reached  the  Mississippi. 
They  brought  for  him  an  Indian  chaplet,  made  from  the  spoils 
of  their  enemies,  glittering  with  feathers  of  many  hues,  and  en- 
riched with  the  horns  of  buffaloes."* 

[A.D.  1737.]  Bienville,  mortified  with  the  result  of  his  late 
unsuccessfiil  campaign  against  the  Chickas&s  in  the  East,  de- 
termined to  retrieve  his  honor  and  the  glory  of  France  by 
a  more  powerful  invasion  from  the  West.  With  but  little 
grounds  for  the  assurance,  he  hoped  that  the  route  of  D'Arta- 
guette  was  more  accessible,  and  that  victory  might  attend  his 
arms  where  fortune  had  smiled  upon  the  intrepid  commandant 
of  Fort  Chartres.  A  plan  of  an  expedition  against  the  Chick- 
as&s  with  a  grand  army,  by  way  of  the  Chickasa  Bluffs,  was 
devised  and  laid  before  the  minister  for  his  sanction. 

[A.D.  1738.]  The  approbation  of  the  minister  was  trans- 
mitted to  Bienville  near  the  close  of  the  following  year,  and 
he  began  to  put  in  operation  his  plans  for  humbling  the  pride 
and  power  of  his  late  fierce  antagonists.  Great  preparations 
were  set  on  foot  throughout  the  whole  province,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding any  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  been  seen  in  Louisi- 
ana from  its  first  settlement.  The  signal  of  preparation  was 
given,  and  the  commandants  throughout  the  province  had  their 
orders  from  the  commandant-general  himself.  The  spring  of 
1739  was  the  time  for  the  contemplated  grand  invasion. 

[A.D.  1739.]  The  route  of  the  contemplated  invasion  was 
fi-om  the  lower  Chickas&  Bluff,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, eastward  to  the  principal  towns,  about  two  hundred  miles 

*  Banoroft'f  United  States,  toL  ixi.,  p.  433. 
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distant,  on  the  sources  of  the  Tallahatchy  and  Tombigby  Riv- 
ers. A  fort  was  ordered  as  the  point  of  general  i^endezvouB 
for  the  grand  army,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  River, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  the  allied  army  was 
to  have  its  general  d6pot  for  baggage,  the  sick,  and  military 
stores.  Troops,  together  with  large  bodies  of  friendly  Indians, 
were  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  posts,  settlements,  and  regions 
contiguous  to  the  Jx>wer  Mississippi  and  Mobile.  These  were 
to  be  joined  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  by  all  the  troops 
and  Indian  allies  to  be  mustered  from  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
countries,  under  their  respective  commanders. 

All  things  being  in  readiness  about  the  last  of  May,  the  main 
army  began  to  leave  New  Orleans  for  the  rendezvous  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis.  They  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  boats 
and  barges,  and  slowly  moved  up  the  strong  current  of  the 
Mississippi  until  the  last  of  June,  when  they  reached  Fort  St 
Francis.  This  division  of  the  army  consisted  of  Louisiana 
militia  and  regular  troops,  besides  a  few  companies  of  marines, 
and  more  than  sixteen  hundred  Indian  allies.  The  division 
fi*om  the  Illinois  and  Wabash,  commanded  by  La  Buissoniere, 
commandant  of  Fort  Chartres,  comprised  about  two  hundred 
men,  including  regulars,  militia,  and  some  cadets  from  Canada, 
besides  about  three  hundred  Indian  allies  under  the  command 
of  M.  Celeron  and  M.  St  Laurent,  his  lieutenants.  The  entire 
force  now  at  Bienville's  command  was  about  twelve  hundred 
whites,  and  nearly  twenty*five  hundred  Indians  and  negroes, 
giving  a  grand  total  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  fighting 
men. 

With  but  little  delayrthe  army  was  crossed  over  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  '*  Fort  Assumption"  was  built 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Margot,  or  Wolf  River,  as  a  convenient 
d^pot  for  the  sick,  the  baggage,  and  military  stores.  This  fort 
however,  was  delayed  in  its  completion  until  the  middle  of 
August*  By  tliis  time,  sickness  and  the  autumnal  fevers  be- 
gan to  make  fearful  ravages  in  the  ranks,  both  among  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  Canadians.  Those  who  escaped  disease,  as 
well  as  those  who  had  recovered  from  its  attack,  were  debiU- 
tated  and  unfit  for  active  service.  The  cool,  bracing  air  of 
early  winter  and  the  purifying  frosts  were  anxiously  expected, 
as  the  best  restoratives  against  the  debilitating  efilects  of  a  long 

*  MBTtin's  Lonimna,  toL  i.,  p.  307. 
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summer  upon  their  northern  constitutions.  Early  winter  came» 
and  found  the  ranks  more  than  decimated ;  and  while  the  at- 
mosphere became  wholesome  and  elastic,  and  the  troops  began 
to  assume  their  wonted  vigor,  a  n^w  enemy  threatened  them 
with  annihilation.  This  was  famine ;  for  the  supplies  of  provis- 
ions had  begun  to  fail,  and  all  were  reduced  to  short  allow- 
ance. The  invasion  of  the  Chickas&  country  must  now  be  de- 
layed until  supplies  were  received  from  New  Orleans  and  from 
Fort  Chartres.  Thus  was  the  expedition  against  the  Chickas& 
towns  deferred  until  the  middle  of  March  following,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  white  troops  were  so  much  debilitated  by 
exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  by  the  want  of 
wholesome  food,  that  not  more  than  two  hundred  effective  men 
could  be  mustered  who  were  able  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
with  the  Indian  and  negro  warrioi^s  toward  the  Chickasa 
towns.  With  these,  M.  Celeron  had  orders  to  march  against 
the  ChickasAs,  and  was  specially  instructed  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  for  peace.  As  he  advanced,  the  Chickasas, 
at  first  sight,  supposed  the  whole  French  army  was  close  be- 
hind them,  and,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  sued  for  peace.  M. 
Celeron,  taking  advantage  of  their  alarm,  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship.* 

[A.D.  1740.]  The  Indians  promised  to  remain  the  true 
friends  of  the  French,  and  declared  they  would  renounce  the 
English,  who  had  incited  them  to  hostilities.  M.  Celeron,  in  the 
name  of  Bienville,  promised  peace  to  the  Chickas4  nation ;  and 
a  deputation  of  chiefs  and  warriors  accompanied  his  return 
march,  to  consummate  the  bonds  of  peace  by  a  regular  treaty, 
to  be  concluded  at  Fort  Assumption.  Here  Bienville  entered 
into  negotiations,  which  were  ratified,  afier  the  Indian  custom, 
with  presents  and  festivity. 

Fort  Assumption  was  dismantled ;  the  army  retired  to  Fort 
St.  Francis,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Here 
Bienville,  having  discharged  his  Northern  troops  and  the  Indian 
allies,  prepared  again  to  float  ingloriously  down  the  Mississippi 
with  the  main  army.  Thus  ended  the  second  invasion  of  the 
Chickasa  country,  begun  by  Bienville  to  retrieve  his  military 
fame,  but  which  sunk  it  lower  than  it  had  been  before. 

After  a  long  and  expensive  preparation  in  two  campaigns ; 
after  the  loss  of  many  lives,  many  slain  in  battle,  and  far  more 

kin'i  Looiiitiift,  toI  I',  p.  308, 309. 
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inglorious]  y  swept  off  by  disease  and  famine,  the  war  was  dis- 
continued, and  a  treaty  of  peace  h&d  been  concluded  with  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  a  single  town,  and  without  a  single  lau- 
rel upon  the  commander's  brow. 

This  campaign  closed  the  military  career  of  Bienville  m 
Louisiana.  He  had  been  bold,  ardent,  and  an  able  command- 
er in  his  youth ;  but,  cooled  in  his  ardor  by  the  snows  of  thirty- 
six  winters  in  the  service,  he  was  ill  (jualiiied  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  conducting  an  army  through  a  wilderness  of  swamps 
and  dense  forests,  remote  from  the  facilities  of  civHized  Ufa. 
To  contend  with  the  wily  savage  in  his  own  native  forests  re- 
quires the  energies  of  the  iron-hearted  warrior  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  in  the  vigor  of  health. 

To  crown  the  misfortune  of  two  disastrous  campaigns,  Bien- 
ville, the  following  spring,  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  Louisiana  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  who  was  appointed 
governor  and  commandant-general.  Thus  the  public  career 
of  Bienville,  who  for  nearly  forty  years,  a  few  short  intervals 
excepted,  had  controlled  the  affairs  of  Louisiana,  terminated 
under  a  cloud  of  censure,  and  the  disapprobation  of  his  sover- 
eign. Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  assail  the  high 
as  well  as  the  humble. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  Louisiana  for  the  last  five 
years  had  continued  to  increase  gradually,  notwithstanding  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Chickasas  and  the  reverses  of  two  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns.  The  settlements  had  gradually  extended 
and  multiplied  upon  Red  River,  and  upon  the  Washita,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi.  Agricultural  pro- 
ductions, adapted  to  the  climate,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  province,  were  important  items  in  the  commerce 
with  the  parent  country.  About  this  time  cotton  was  intro- 
duced as  an  agricultural  product  of  Louisiana,  but  for  many 
years  it  was  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.* 

[A.D.  174L]  The  emigration  from  France  continued  to 
swell  the  population  of  New  France  and  Louisiana.  Every 
arrival  from  France  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  settlement,  or 
the  extiension  of  the  old.  Many  Canadians,  retiring  from  the 
rigors  of  the  long  winters  on  the  St  Lawrence,  sought  the  com- 
paratively mild  climate  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois  coun- 
tries.   While  the  Chickasas,  instigated  by  British  intrigue,  had 

*  Stoddaif  •  Sketehflf  of  Loouiaiui,  p.  6&. 
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kept  up  a  state  of  contimial  hostilities  firom  the  Yazoo  to  the 
Ohio,  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  very  sources  of 
the  Alleghany  River,  were  mostly  in  friendly  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  received  their  traders  and  missionaries  into  almost 
ev6ry  village.  French  settlements  from  Canada  began  to  ex- 
tend south  of  the  Western  lakes  upon  the  streams  which  flow 
into  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  trading-posts  were 
slowly  passing  the  dividing  plains  upon  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  States  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana. The  Illinois  country,  embracing  much  of  the  present 
State  of  Illinois,  likewise  derived  emigrants  from  Canada,  as 
well  as  through  Lower  Louisiana.  The  traders  and  voyageurs, 
in  their  continual  intercourse  and  traffick,  penetrated  the  re- 
motest tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  maintained  a  friendly 
attitude  with  the  remotest  tribes. 

Many  of  the  tropical  fruits  and  luxuries  had  been  introduced 
into  the  settlements.  The  fig-tree  and  the  orange-tree  had  al- 
ready begun  to  adorn  the  residences  of  the  colonists,  as  well 
as  to  supply  them  with  delicious  fruit ;  the  yam  and  the  vari- 
eties of  the  West  India  sweet  potato  were  already  a  certain 
crop  for  the  sustenance  of  their  numerous  families. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONDITION  OF  LOUISIANA  FROM  THE  CLOSE   OF  THB  CHICKA8A  WAR 
UNTIL    THE    TERMINATION     OF     THE    FRENCH    DOMINION. A.D. 

1741  TO  1764, 

Argument, — Loouiana  oontumef  Proapeioiu  and  free  from  lodian  HoatiUtiea  imtil  tiia 
Ck)ie  of  the  Acadian  War. — Agrictdtare  and  Trade  prosper  under  individoal  Enter- 
priae.— Bqninoctial  Stonn  in  1745.— Kigorona  Winter  of  1748-9  killed  the  Orange- 
treats — La  Baiaaooiere  and  Macaxty  Commandanta  at  Fort  Chaitraa. — Condition  of 
Agricoltoral  Settlementa  near  New  Orleana. — Staplei»  Bice,  Indigo^  Cotton,  Tobaeoar— 
Sogarcane  fixat  introduced  in  1751,  and  Sugar  aubsequentlybecomea  a  Staple  Product 
—The  Britiah  reaume  their  Intrigue  with  the  Choctia  and  CbickaaAa  tfyer  the  Ckiae 
of  Hie  Acadian  War. — ChoctAa  commence  War. — Chickaa&a  reamne  Hoatilitiea  cb 
the  Miaaiasippi. — ^Diatnrbancea  break  out  on  the  Ohio  with  die  Engliah  ProTincea.— 
Goreinor  Vaudrenil  invadea  the  ChickaaA  Country  by  way  of  the  Tombigby. — ^Bar* 
ggea  Aeir  Towna  and  Fielda. — CoUiaiona  between  French  and  Engliah  on  the  OfaioL 
—Ohio  Company'a  Grant  leada  to  Hoatilitiea. — ^Re-enforoement  aent  to  Fort  Chtfw 
trea.— Lower  Looiaiana  ii  pioaperoua.— Horrid  Military  Execution  tat  ReTolt  at  Cat 
laland^— Britiah  Inhumanity  to  the  People  of  Acadia. — Origin  of  the  "  Acadxaa 
Cooat"  iu  1755. — ^Loniaiana  auffen  again  from  Paper  Money  in  175^' — ^The  Fieneh 
abandon  die  Ohio  Begion. — Canada  falls  under  the  Arms  of  Britain  in  1759,  and 
many  Canadiana  emigrate  to  Louisiana. — France  relinquiahea  aU  Louisiana,  by 
Treatiea  of  1769  and  1763,  to  Spain  and  Great  Britaiuw^-Great  Britain  takea  poMsa 
aion  of  Florida  and  Eaatem  Loniaiana  in  1764-5. — Spain  aaaumea  Juriadictkm  over 
Weatem  Louisiana  in  1765. — Extenaion  of  the  Limita  of  Weat  Fkvridft  by  Great 
Britain. — Spain  and  Great  Britain  divide  the  Valley  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  vmtil  the 
United  Statea  aucceed,  first  to  Bridah,  and  then  to  Spaniah  Louisiana. 

[A«D.  1741.]  For  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  Chickasa 
war,  the  settlements  of  Louisiana  were  comparatively  free  from 
Indian  hostilities.  The  English  provinces  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  during  the  greatest  portion  of  this  time,  were  involved 
with  the  mother  country  in  prosecuting  the  Northern  or  Aca- 
dian war,  against  the  French  provinces  south  of  the  St  Law- 
rence and  north  of  New  England.  The  remote  province  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Illinois  country,  inaccessible  alike  to  British 
fleets  and  armies,  remained  free  from  Indian  hostilities. 

During  this  period,  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  Dli- 
nois  country  had  succeeded  in  establishing  amicable  relations 
with  all  the  tribes  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers  to  the  Mis- 
souri, and  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
and  Texas.  The  whole  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  had  yielded 
to  the  dominion  of  France,  and  the  native  tribes  had  become 
her  allies. 
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As  early  as  the  year  1742,  the  defense  of  the  country  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  king's  officers  and  troops,  the  Indian  tribes 
generally  observed  a  respectful  neutrality,  or  a  friendly  and 
commercial  attitude.  Free  from  danger  and  apprehension  of 
Indian  violence,  agriculture  continued  to  flourish,  and  com- 
merce, freed  from  the  shackles  of  monopolies,  began  rapidly  to 
extend  its  influence,  and  to  multiply  its  objects  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  individual  enterprise*  Capitalists  embarked  with  alac- 
rity  into  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  trade  between  th6 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  Louisiana  had  greatly  aug- 
mented, as  well  as  that  from  New  Orleans  to  France  and  forr 
eign  countries.  Regular  cargoes  of  flour,  bacon,  pork,  hides, 
leather,  tallow,  bear's  oil,  and  lumber  were  annually  transport- 
ed down  the  Mississippi  in  keel-boats  and  barges  to  New  Or- 
leans and  Mobile,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  France  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  their  return  voyages,  these  boats  and 
barges,  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  supplied  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash  countries  with  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  European  fabrics.  Th6  two  extremes  of  Louisiana  pro- 
duced and  supplied  eachv  other  alternately  with  the  necessaries 
and*  comforts  of  life  required  by  each  respectively.  The  mu- 
tual exchange  of  commodities  kept  up  a  constant  and  active 
communication  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other. 
Boats,  barges,  and  pirogues  were  daily  plying  from  one  point 
to  another,  freighted  with  the  rude  products  of  a  new  and  grow- 
ing country.  The  great  high- way s  of  commerce  were  the  deep 
and  solitary  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  hundreds  of 
tributaries. 

[ A.D.  1 745.]  Such  was  the  growing  condition  of  Louisiana, 
until  hostilities  again  broke  out  between  the  English  and  French 
provinces,  ten  years  after  the  Acadian  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  settlements  had  been  liable  to  occa- 
sional disasters  and  unforeseen  dangers,  which  afiect  alike  the 
colony  in  its  infancy  and  the  more  powerful  state.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  1745,  a  destructive  storm  «wept  over  the  settle- 
ments of  Lower  Louisiana,  and  laid  waste  the  plantations,  de- 
stroying a  large  proportion  of  the  crops.  The  rice  crop  es- 
pecially, one  of  the  most  important  in  Lower  Louisiana,  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Rice,  for -several  years,  had  been  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  bread,  and  the  destruction  of  this  crop 
reduced  many  poor  emigrants  to  absolute  want.    Yet  the  ne- 
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cessities  of  the  lower  country  were  supplied  by  timely  relief 
from  the  Illinois  country  and  from  the  Wabash.  Their  boats 
annually  descended  early  in  December,  and  returned  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  supply  of  breadstuff  from  Upper  Louisiana  this 
year,  by  some  accounts,  is  given  at  four  thousand  sacks,*  con* 
taining,  probably,  one  hundred  pounds  each. 

[A.D.  1747-8.]  Louisiana  continued  to  prosper,  and  the 
settlements  continued  to  extend  upon  the  Wabash  and  upon 
the  tributaries  of  the  Illinois  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  province  continued  without  interruption  until  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  the  English  provinces. 

[A.D.  1749.]  The  winter  of  1748-9  was  remarkable  for 
its  uncommon  rigor,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana. 
Such  was  the  severity  of  the  cold,  that  the  thriving  groves  of 
orange-trees  on  the  river  coast,  above  and  below  New  Orleans, 
were  entirely  killed. 

[A.D.  1750.]  For  several  years  past,  the  government  of 
the  settlements  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  had  been 
conducted  by  La  Buissoniere,  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres, 
where  he  had  succeeded  the  unfortunate  Chevalier  D'Arta- 
guette. 

[A.D.  1751.]  In  the  following  autumn,  1751,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  Fort  Chartres  by  the  Chevalier 
Macarty,  who  left  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  August,  with  a 
small  detachment  of  troops  for  re-enforcing  the  posts  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.t  He  continued  to  retain  the 
command  in  this  quarter  until  the  close  of  the  French  domin 
ion  on  the  Ohio. 

[A.D.  1753.]  The  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 
continued  to  augment  in  population,  by  the  frequent  arrivals 
of  emigrant  colonies  from  France  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  agricultural  industry  began  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Plantations  lined  the  banks  of 
the  river  for  twenty  miles  below,  and  for  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance above  the  city.  In  this  distance  the  whole  coast  was  in 
a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  and  nearly  the  whole  was  securely 
protected  by  levees  against  the  floods  of  the  river.  The  prin- 
cipal staples  of  this  section  were  rice,  indigo,  corny  and  tobac- 

*  Maitin'a  Loaisiiai,  toL  i,  p.  316.  t  Idem,  p.  3S1-394. 
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CO.  Rice  and  indigo  were  the  chief  crops  up  to  the  year  1750, 
about  which  time  cotton  had  been  introduced,  and  became  soon 
after  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural  products  of  Lower 
Louisiana  and  the  Illinois  country;  yet,  from  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  separating  the  cotton  from  the  seed^  it  did  not  consti- 
tute, in  any  portion  of  the  country,  the  entire  product  of  any 
plantation,  but  was  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  by  almost 
every  family,  as  a  useful  article  for  domestic  consumption. 

Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  up- 
lands near  Baton  Rouge  and  in  the  settlements  of  the  Natchez 
country.  To  encourage  the  extensive  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
the  royal  government  offered  a  moderate  bounty  on  the  arti- 
cle, and  the  farmer-general  of  the  king  was  authorized  to  re- 
ceive into  the  king's  warehouses  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  the 
province,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  livres  per  hundred  pounds,  equal 
to  about  seven  dollars  the  hundred  weight* 

About  this  time  a  cotton-gin,  invented  by  M.  Dubreuil,  which 
&cilitated  the  operation  of  separating  the  cotton  fiber  firom  the 
seed,  created  an  epoch  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Louisiana, 
and  it  began  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  product  of  the  plant- 
ations. 

Sugar-cane  had  not  yet  been  introduced  as  a  staple-product 
of  Louisiana.  The  first  attempt  to'  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  in 
the  province  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  year  175L  This 
year  they  had  introduced  a  quantity  of  cane  from  St.  Domin- 
go, together  with  several  negroes  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  the  juice.  They 
opened  a  small  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  just 
above  the  old  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  second  municipality.!  The  following  year  attempts  were 
made  by  others  to  cultivate  the  plant  and  to  manufacture  it 
into  sugar.  Satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  first  attempts, 
many  others  soon  afterward  commenced  its  culture,  and  with- 
in a  few  years  most  of  the  plantations  above  and  below  the 
city,  for  many  miles,  had  introduced  the  culture  of  cane  on  a 
small  scale,  by  way  of  experiment.  Several  years  elapsed, 
when  the  Jesuits  and  some  others,  having  succeeded  even 
above  their  expectations,  M.  Dubreuil,  a  man  of  capital  and 
enterprise,  was  induced,  in  1758,  to  open  a  sugar  plantation  on 
a  large  scale.    He  erected  the  first  sugar-mill  in  Louisiana 

*  Martm't  Loaisiaaa,  toL  i,  p.  390.  t  Idem. 
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Upon  his  plantation«  "which  occupied  the  lands  now  covered  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleaas,  and  known  as  tl»» 
^  Suburb  of  St.  Marigny/'  below  the  third  municipality.  The 
enterprise  of  M.  Dubreuil  having  rewarded  him  with  an  abun- 
dant crop  and  a  ready  sale,  others  were  anxious  to  embark  in 
the  same  enterprise  with  large  capital. 

Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1760,  sugar-cane  had  be^i 
fairly  introduced  as  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Louisiana ; 
yet  the  art  of  making  sugar  was  in  its  infancy.  The  sugar 
which  was  made  was  consumed  wholly  in  the  province,  and 
was  of  very  inferior  quality,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
granulatmg  process.  Before  the  year  1765,  M.  Dubreuil,  M. 
Destrechan,  and  others,  had  succeeded  in  making  sugar  which 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  home  consumption.  Still,  the 
planters  had  not  learned  the  art  of  giving  it  a  fine,  dry,  granu- 
lated appearance,  such  as  was  produced  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  whole  product  of  the  province  had  been,  heretofore,  barely 
sufficient  for  domestic  consumption ;  but  in  the  year  1765  one 
ship-load  of  sugar  was  exported  to  France ;  yet  so  imperfect 
had  been  the  granulating  process,  that  one  half  of  it  escaped 
from  the  casks  as  leakage  before  the  vessel  reached  her  des- 
tination.* This  was  the  first  export  of  sugar  from  Louisiana, 
and  the  commencement  of  her  trade  in  her  most  valuable  sta- 
ple, which  has  since  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  present 
time,  until  the  annual  crop  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  varied, 
between  the  years  1840  and  1845,  from  110,000  to  115,000 
hogsheads,  besides  as  many  barrels  of  molasses.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  emissaries  from  the  Atlantic 
provinces  resumed  their  efibrts  to  rouse  the  Chickas&s  to  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  against  the  French  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
against  the  trade  carried  on  between-  the  colonies  on  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  Northern 
or  Acadian  war  had  been  terminated,  and  peace  had  been  re- 
stored between  the  two  powers,  England  and  France,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1748. 
Tranquillity  had  been  likewise  restored  to  all  the  British  prov- 
inces along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  they  now  again  had  leisure 
to  indulge  in  their  former  practices  of  intrigue  with  the  South- 
em  Indians,  and  especially  with  the  Choctas  and  Chickasas. 

r 

*  Martin's  Loaiaiana,  toL  L,  p.  320. 

t  Bee  New  Orleana  Aniraal  Commercial  Price-cQrrent  for  1840-1643;  ftc. 
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Traders  and  agents  from  Carolina  and  Georgia  introduced  vast 
quantities  of  British  goods  and  commodities  of  Indian  trade, 
and  abundantly  supplied  almost  every  Choct&  and  ChickasA 
village  as  far  west  as  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and 
wholly  within^  the  territory  claimed  by  France.*  British 
trading-posts  were  established  in  some  of  the  towns,  and  pro- 
tected by  regular  fortifications,  which  the  English  had  in- 
structed them  to  build.t 

The  traders  apd  emissaries  lost  no  opportunity  to  poison  the 
minds  of  these  tribes  against  the  French  of  Louisiana.  As 
early  as  1750,  they  had  succeeded  in  rousing  the  ChoctAs  into 
actual  hostilities  with  their  old  allies  the  French.  This  war, 
however,  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  Choctas  being  con- 
ciliated, again  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  their  old 
friends  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751.}:  Yet  the  Eng- 
lish emissaries  continued  their  intrigues  with  the  Chickas&s, 
losing  no  opportunity  of  exciting  them  to  hostilities  and  depre- 
dations upon  the  Frenclt  settlements  and  trade  from  the  Tom- 
bigby  River  to  the  MississippL  Simultaneously  with  these 
movements  in  the  South,  the  province  of  Virginia,  under  the 
influence  of  the  **  Ohio  Company,"  and  Governor  Robert  Din- 
widdle, a  member  of  the  company,  led  the  way  in  making 
similar  encroachments  and  intrigues,  supported  by  military 
force»  upon  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Ohio  River.  In 
this  latter  region,  agents,  emissaries,  and  tradefs  were  distrib- 
uted for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  Indians  over  to  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  and  to  induce  them  to  exclude  the  French  traders 
from  the  Ohio  region.  Thus  the  object  of  the.  British  authori- 
ties was  to  excite  finally  the  whole  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
em  tribes  simultaneously  against  the  French  settlements,  from 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  to  Canada. 

*  The  EngHih  never  had  afiqaired  any  right  to  the  territoiy  west  of  the  moontaini 
from  the  MoBoi^fabele  on  the  north  to  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby  on  die  aoatb.  The 
French  bad  discovered  and  explored  the  whole  regiona  claimed  by  them ;  and  treatiei 
with  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  the  same  gave  them  a  right  of  jorisdictum  or  sov- 
ereignty over  the  coontry  taperior  to  any  daim  which  England  ooald  set  np.  The 
French  bad  explored  most  of  the  immense  territoiy  oomprised  in  Looiaiana,  as  defined 
in  Crozaf  s  charter,  as  early  as  the  year  1720,  twelve  years  before  the  first  English  set- 
tlement in  G^eorgia,  and  when  the  settlements  on  the  remote  irontierB  of  Virginia  did 
not  extend  aa  far  west  as  the  Bine  Ridge.  In  opposition  to  this  right  of  possessioiv 
England  had  no  other  claim  than  the  former  royal  grants,  made  to  individuals  and  com- 
panies, tar  vast  regions  of  unexplored  and  unknown  lands  already  in  poasession  of  the 
French.  t  Martin's  Loaisiana,  vol  i.,  p.  391,  398. 

X  Goveraor  Vandrenil's  Report  to  Ministry,  January  12th,  1751,  among  the  French 
Cokmial  Beoprda  in  the  Library  of  tiie  State  of  Louisiana.— Documents  Nos.  230  and 
948. 
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To  protect  the  settlements  of  the  South  against  the  incurs 
sions  of  the  Chickas^  which  were  now  becoming  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  province  of  Louisiana,  the  governor,  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  determined  to  march  a  strong  force  into  the  heart 
of  the  Chickasi  country.  The  force  collected  and  organized 
for  this  expedition  amounted  to  seven  hundred  regulars  and 
militia,  besides  a  large  body  of  Choct&s  and  o(her  Indian  allies 
from  the  waters  of  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  Rivers.  The 
route  of  invasion  was  the  same  which  had  been  pursued  by 
Bienville  in  the  year  1736.  The  fort  formerly  built  by  him  on 
the  Tombigby  was  repaired  and  enlarged  for  the  general  ren* 
dezVous.  From  this  point  he  marched  into  the  Chickasa  coun- 
try, resolved  to  <;hastise  them  severely  for  their  depredations. 

Yet,  like  all  other  expeditimis  against  the  Chickas&s,  it  was 
destined  to  prove  a  failure.  The  Chickas&s,  instructed  by  their 
English  friends,  had  learned  the  best  mode  of  fortifying  their 
towns.  They  were  flanked  by  regular  block-houses,  surround* 
ed  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  within  which  was  a  tall  and 
strong  palisade  inclosure.  In  the  towns  thus  protected,  the 
Indians  chose  to  remain  behind  their  defenses,  and  not  to  ven- 
ture into  the  open  plain  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
French.  The  marquis,  unprovided  with  artillery  to  effect  a 
breach  in  the  works,  and  having  in  several  assaults  failed  to 
injure  the  enemy,  or  to  draw  them  from  their  coverts,  deter- 
mined that  it  was  useless  to  spend  time  in  an  ineffectual  siege. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  to  destroy  their  resources  by  laying 
waste  the  country,  ravaging  their  fields,  burning  their  t^m  and 
their  deserted  villages.  This  object  being  accomplished  as  &x 
as  practicable,  he  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  be  stationed 
as  a  garrison  in  the  fort  on  the  Tombigby,  as  a  barrier  against 
future  incursions  from  that  quarter.  Matters  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, he  set  out  on  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  laurels  he  had  won  from  the  Chickas&s. 

Among  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  king's  government  to 
promote  the  increase  of  population  in  Louisiana,  for  many  years 
under  the  royal  governors,  was  the  humane  policy  of  sending 
every  year  at  the  royal  expense  a  large  number  of  worthy  but 
poor  girls  to  the  province,  in  charge  of  suitable  agents  or 
guardians,  with  instructions  to  bestow  them  in  marriage,  to- 
gether with  a  small  dowry,  to  such  of  the  soldiers  as  by  their 
good  behavior  were  entitled  to  an  honorable  discharge  from 
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the  service.  The  dowry  allotted  to  each  soldier  who  married 
one  of  tbede  females  was  a  small  tract  of  land,  one  cow  and 
cal(  one  cock  and  five  hens,  a  gun  and  ammunition,  an  ax  and 
a  hoe,  together  with  a  supply  of  garden  seeds.  Thus  the  newly- 
married  pair  were  enabled  to  begin  the  world  as  independent 
heads  of  families.*  Thus  commenced  many  useful  and  worthy 
famiUes  of  the  French  population  of  Louisiana  previous  to  the 
year  1751,  which  witnessed  the  last  arrival  of  these  young 
females. 

About  this  time  the  difficulties  between  the  French  posts  and 
settlements  on  the  head  streams  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  up^ 
per  portion  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  provincial  authorities  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  favor  of  the  ^  Ohio  Company,"  and  some  other  inter- 
ested individuals,  began  to  assume  a  more  threatening  attitude. 
The  French  continued  to  advance  from  Presque  Isle,  of  Lake 
Erie^  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Alleghany,  and  their  advance 
was  protected  by  military  posts  properly  fortified.  The  grant 
originally  made  by  the  British  crown  to  the  Ohio  Company  in 
the  year  1748,  for  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  had  been 
transferred  chiefly  to  the  Washington  family  and  to  Governor 
Dinwiddicf  These  persons,  not  more  than  ten  in  number,  en- 
deavored,  by  all  the  influences  Tvithin  their  control,  to  rouse 
the  hostile  feelings  of  the  English  colonists  in  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
French^  with  such  efiect  that  a  collision  and  active  hostilities 
between  the  troops  of  the  two  powers  were  ultimately  pro- 
duced. 

[A.D.  1753.]  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1753,  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil  was  advanced  to  the  governor-generalship  of  New 
France,  or  Canada,  when  M.  Kerlerec,  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  succeeded  him  as  Governor  of  Louisiana.  M.  Auber- 
ville  was  commissaire-ordonnateur. 

[A.D.  1754.]  At  length  the  collisions  between  the  advanced 
traders  and  military  detachments  of  France  and  Virginia  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  had  brought  on  a  state  of  actual 
hostilities  between  the  troops  of  England  and  France.  The 
first  hostile  act  was  on.  the  part  of  the  Virginians,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington.    It  consisted  in 

*  Martin'i  Looiiiana,  rot  i.,  p.  391. 

f  See  SpaAs's  Writiiigs  of  Washingtmi,  tqI.  i.  and  H.  A  foD  aoooiiiil  of  the  grant 
to  the  Obio  Company,  axul  of  some  other  voyal  granti  w^fCrtJTthe^^Boantaiiui,  mtj  be 
■een  in  roL  ii.,  p.  47»-485.  .^J^^  ^   '      N. 
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the  attack  and  capture  of  a  small  detachment  of  French  troope 
under  the  command  of  M.  Jumonville,  after  having  slain  one 
third  of  their  number,  including  their  commander.* 

France  began  now  to  re-enforce  her  troops  on  the  Ohio,  pre- 
paratory to  a  military  defense  of  the  country.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  M.  Favrot,  with  four  companies,  of  fifty  men 
each,  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  was 
dispatched  fi'om  New  (Cleans  to  the  headquarters  of  Fort  Char- 
tres,  for  the  use  of  the  posts  on  the  Ohio. 

During  the  past  year  strict  military  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation were  rigidly  enforced,  and  sometimes  with  extreme  rigor. 
In  the  summer,  the  soldiers  of  a  military  post  on  Cat  Island,  ex- 
asp^ated  at  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  their  commander,  M. 
Roux,  rebelled  against  his  authority  and  put  him  to  death. 
Afterward,  failing  in  their  object  of  reaching  the  English  set- 
tlements of  Carolina,  they  were  captured  by  a  band  of  Choctas 
sent  in  pursuit,  and  brought  back  for  punishment,  except  one, 
who  killed  himself  rather  than  submit  The  most  horrid  mili* 
tary  execution  was  inflicted  upon  the  ringleaders ;  two  were 
broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  one,  who  was  a  Swiss  from  the 
regiment  of  Karrer,  after  the  immemorial  usage  of  his  couur 
try,  was  placed  alive  in  a  wooden  coflhi,  and  by  two  sergeants 
sawed  in  two  with  the  whip-saw. 

The  colonial  authorities  were  active  in  their  efforts  to  place 
the  province  in  the  most  defensible  condition,  and  the  govern- 
or, M.  Kerlerec,  and  the  ordcmnateur,  M.  Auberville,  made  ac- 
tive preparations  to  work  the  lead  and  copper  mines  of  Illinois. 
These  mines  were  known  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  the  minister 
was  desired  to  send  additional  miners  from  Paris. 

Emigrants  still  continued  to  arrive  from  France,  and  among 
the  arrivals  of  the  year  1754  were  a  large  number  of  families 
from  Lorrain  for  a  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Des  Allemands.t 

From  this  time  began  the  contest  between  France  and  Eng- 
land for  the  possession  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  con- 
test which  was  waged  with  varied  success  for  eight  years,  un- 
til finally  the  tide  of  war  set  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  and 
France  was  compelled  at  length  to  surrender  first  one,  and  then 
another  of  her  military  positions  in  New  France ;  until  at  last, 

*  For  a  mora  foU  aoooont  of  this  tnutfaction,  see  diap.  iii.  of  tliif  book. — 8^9,  aiao, 
Mwtin,  voL  L,  p.  324-3S6. 
t  Coboial  Aeoordi  in  State  Library  of  Loointaa,  Doc.  No.  840. 
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driven  by  stern  necessity,  the  king  sought  peace  at  the  expense 
of  a  treaty  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada, or  New  France,  and  ail  the  eastern  half  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1755.]  Although  the  province  of  Louisiana  was  in«- 
volved  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  yet  her  remote  situation 
and  her  inaccessible  position  secured  her  settlements  and  towns 
fi*om  the  horrors  of  invasion,  with  its  attendant  rapine  and 
bloodshed.  The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  were  the  great 
high-ways  of  intercourse  between  New  Orleans  and  the  seat 
of  war  upon  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  these  were 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  al- 
lies until  1750. 

Early  in  this  war,  the  cruel  jealousy  and  the  wicked  policy 
of  the  English  court  prompted  them  to  perpetrate  one  of  those 
national  atrocities  which  have  so  long  tarnished  the  honor  of 
British  conquests.  In  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  France  had  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
the  whole  province  of  Acadie,  comprising  the  present  provin- 
ces of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Now,  when  that 
power  had  resolved  to  possess  herself  of  the  whole  of  Canada, 
lest  the  poof  Acadians,  on  their  bleak,  sterile,  and  rocky  shores, 
should  sympathize  with  their  brethren  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  make  common  cause  with  Canada,  England  resolved  to  ex- 
terminate tbem  as  a  people.  Although  she  shrunk  from  the 
atrocity  of  a  wholesale  murder  in  cold  blood,  yet  she  deemed 
it  consistent  with  her  policy,  before  they  had  ofilered  any  re- 
sistance, or  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  reject  her  authority,  to 
tear  them  away  from  their  homes  and  possessions,  and  throw 
them  helpless  and  destitute  upon  that  mercy  vdiich  protects  the 
fowls  of  the  air. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a  number  of  vessels  were  dis- 
patched to  Acadi6,  where  they  were  filled  with  the  poor,  kid- 
napped inhabitants,  who  were  torn  by  armed  rufllians,  in  the 
character  of  British  soldiers,  from  their  houses  and  possessions, 
and  ruthlessly  transported  to  distant  regions.  Here,  less  mer- 
cifiil  to  them  than  to  the  kidnapped  Africans,  who  are  provid- 
ed with  masters  and  a  home,  the  English  threw  them,  forlorn 
and  destitute,  upon  the  wide  world  for  a  support,  caring  but 
little  whether  they  lived  or  died.  Hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of 
these  wretched  people,  thus  barbarously  torn  from  their  homes 
and  from  their  country,  were  landed  in  detached  parties  on  dif- 
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ferent  points  of  the  barren  and  sandy  coast  of  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Destitute  and  helpless,  like 
so  many  dumb  beasts,  they  were  turned  loose  to  shift  for  them* 
selves,  or  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold.* 

Lest  a  lingering  desire  of  home  might  prompt  them  to  seek 
again  their  country  and  former  abodes,  they  had  been  stripped 
of  all  the  money  and  available  means  by  which  they  might  have 
returned,  their  fields  and  inclosures  had  been  laid  waste,  their 
houses  and  possessions  were  burned  before  their  eyes — ^thus  at 
once  sweeping  away  the  last  inducement  for  return.  Upon  the 
barren  shores  of  the  British  provinces  were  these  wretched  peo- 
ple turned  loose  to  wander  they  knew  not  where ;  strangers  in 
manners  and  language,  they  had  no  other  hope,  or  protection 
from  famine  and  death,  than  the  generous  Sympathy  of  the  An- 
glo-Americans. From  these  they  received  generous  aid,  and 
their  necessities  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  by  individuals.  Yet  they  were  among  those 
who  spoke  the  language  of  their  oppressors,  although  endued 
with  better  hearts. 

A  wilderness  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  extent  sepa- 
rated them  from  their  countrymen  on  the  Illinois,  yet  they  de- 
termined to  seek  some  land  where  the  spotless  banner  of  France 
still  waved  for  their  protection.  Loathing  all  connection  with 
those  who  bore  even  the  name  of  their  oppressors,  they  deter- 
mined to  turn  their  faces  toward  the  West,  and  took  up  their 
weary  pilgrimage  through  the  trackless  wilderness  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Ohio  River.  After  a  tedious  and 
painful  march  of  several  weeks,  they  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  **  Belle  Riviere,''  upon  whose  gentle  current,  provided  with 
boats  and  barges,  they  floated  down  to  the  Mississippi,  whose 
majestic  flood  soon  conveyed  them  to  their  countrymen  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  arrival  of  the  Acadians  in  New  Orleans  was  equalled 
only  by  the  scene  presented  by  the  women  and  children  who 
had  been  rescued  from  the  Natchez  Indians  twenty-five  years 
before.  All  houses,  and  hearts  too,  were  open  to  relieve  their 
distress  and  to  minister  to  their  wants.  Charity  herself  walked 
the  streets  personified  in  acts  of  kindness.  The  governor  and 
ordonnateur-commissaire  ordered  a  portion  of  land  to  be  allot- 
ted to  each  family  for  their  permanent  homes.     Thus  a  settle- 

*  Mtitin,  vol  i.,  p.  386-389. 
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ment  was  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a  short  distance 
above  the  German  coast,  formerly  assigned  to  the  colonists  of 
Law  from  the  Arkansas ;  each  family  was  supplied  with  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  seeds,  and  rations  from  the  king's  stores, 
until  they  could  procure  means  for  their  own  support  The 
settlement  thus  formed  was  known  and  designated  as  the  **  Aca- 
dian Coast,"  whe];:e  many  of  their  descendants  are  found  at  this 
day,  who  have  lost  but  little  of  their  paternal  hatred  for  the 
English  name.* 

[A.D.  1756.]  The  province  of  Louisiana,  although  remote 
from  the  seat  of  war,  labored  under  many  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, growing  out  of  the  war  waged  in  Canada.  The 
whole  country  was  literally  inundated  with  government  drafts 
and  notes  which  it  was  unable  to  redeem.  The  embairass- 
ments  were  such  as  necessarily  result  from  a  bankrupt  treasu- 
ry and  a  ruinous  paper  currency,  ever  fluctuating  and  of  un: 
certain  value.  This  embarrassment  continued  to  increase  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

[A.D.  1758.]  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1758,  the  French 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  post  of  Fort  Duquesne  on  the 
Ohio,  the  garrison  and  military  stores  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
about  the  1st  of  December,  when  new  barracks  were  erected 
for  them  in  the  city. 

[A.D.  1750.]  Early  in  the  spring  of  1750,  Fort  Massac 
was  built  by  the  French,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about 
forty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  continued  to  be  occupied  by 
the  French  as  a  garrison  post  until  after  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tide  of  war  in  the  northeast  had  set 
against  France,  and  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  had  been  triumph- 
ant in  Canada.  One  strong-hold  after  another  had  been  lost  to 
France,  and  it  became  evident  that  all  Canada  would  fall  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Under  these  prospects,  a 
large  number  of  Canadian  French  determined  to  escape  such 
a  calamity  as  they  deemed  the  British  yoke,  by  abandoning 
their  coimtry  and  joining  their  countrymen  in  Louisiana.  Many 
of  them,  accordingly,  departed  from  Canada  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  and  thence  through  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  Rivers  to 
the  Mississippi.  Those  who  reached  Lower  Louisiana  sought 
settlements  mostly  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  bayous  and 

*  Martin's  Loaitiuft,  toL  i.,  p.  380. 
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prairies  of  Attackapas,  Oppelousas,  and  Avoyelles.*  This 
emigration  added  a  large  population  to  Lower  Louisiana,  and 
also  augmented  the  settlements  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Lou* 
i^iana  continued  under  the  administration  of  Kerlerec  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  his  government  was  prompt  and  energetic* 

[A.D.  1760.]  Although  Spain  had  made  common  cause 
with  France  against  Great  Britain,  the  latter  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  during  the  year  1760,  by  the  reduction 
of  Montreal.  The  fortresses  of  Quebec,  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  and  Niagara,  had  fallen  under  the  British  arms  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  previous  year.f 

[A.D.  1762.]  At  length  hostilities  ceased  between  the  three 
great  powers ;  and  peace  was  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
dated  the  10th  of  Febiniary,  1768.  By  this  treaty,  France  ceded 
and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  all  her  northern  provinces, 
commonly  known  as  JN^ew  France,  or  Canada ;  embracing  all 
the  countries  contiguous  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to  its  mouth,  together  with  all  the  territory,  forts, 
and  settlements  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  Acadic 
and  Cape  Breton  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  France  also  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  that  por- 
tion of  Louisiana  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er, from  its  source  to  the  Bayou  Iberville,  or  Manchac.  The 
irrevocable  boundary  between  the  English  and  French  provin- 
ces was  to  be  an  imaginary  line  along  the  middle  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  from  its  source  to  the  Bayou  Manchac ;  thence 
along  said  bayou  and  the  Amit6  River  to  Lake  Maurepas; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  Lakes  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain, 
and  Borgne  to  the  sea.  France  also  ceded  the  port  and  river 
of  Mobile.  In  the  mean  time,  Spain  had  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  whole  of  Florida,  then  embracing  all  the  coast  east  of 
the  Perdido  River  and  Bay,  to  the  St.  Mary's  River  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Thus,  by  this  treaty,  England  acquired  virtual 
possession  of  all  North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ; 
and  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  to  remain  forever  free  to  the 
subjects  of  both  powers. 

[A.D.  1763.]     In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  France,  by  a 
secret  treaty,  ratified  on  the  3d  of  November,  1762,  had  agreed 

*  Martin'g  Louisiana,  voL  L,  p.  336. 

t  For  the  redaction  of  Fort  Daqaeme  on  the  Ohio,  see  chap.  ilL  of  book  u. 
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to  cede  and  deliver  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  residue  of  Louisi^ 
ana,  embracing  all  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi  to  its  remotest  tributaries,  and  including  the  Island  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  east  side,  south  of  the  Bayou  Manchac 

This  completed  the  dismemberment  of  Louisianat  which 
was  thus  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The  ju* 
risdiction  of  each  of  these  powers  was  subsequently  extended 
over  their  respective  portions. 

By  a  decree  of  the  king  in  council,  dated  October  7th,  1763» 
Florida  was  divided  into  two  governments,  known  as  East 
Florida  and  West  Florida.  West  Florida,  by  this  decree,  was 
to  extend  from  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Bayou  Iberville, 
eastward  to  the  Chattahoochy  River ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  East  Florida  was  bounded  by  the  Cfaattahoo« 
chy  on  the  west,  and  extended  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east ; 
comprising  the  whole  peninsula  as  far  north  as  the  St  Mary's 
River,  or  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia. 
'  In  February  following,  Captain  George  Johnston,  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  took  formal  possession  of  West  Florida  in  the  name 
of  the  British  king.  Pensacola  was  made  the  capital  of  West 
Florida,  and  St  Augustine  of  East  Florida. 

Soon  after  Governor  Johnston  entered  upon  his  duties,  the 
Court  of  St.  James  was  iuformed  that  there  were  important 
settlements  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  which  were  north 
of  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  the  northern  boundary  of 
West  Florida.  To  embrace  these  settlements,  a  second  decree 
of  the  king  in  council  was  issued  on  the  10th  of  June,  1764, 
extending  the  northern  limit  of  West  Florida  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  River.  The  northern  limit  was  henceforth  to  be 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
to  the  Chattahoochy  River.* 

That  portion  of  Louisiana  north  of  the  Yazoo  remained  a 
portion  of  the  Illinois  government.  The  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  formally  extended  over  the  settlements  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  until  the  year  1765,  when  Cap- 
tain Sterling,  from  Detroit,  assumed  the  duties  of  commandant 
of  Fort  Chartres,  and  governor  of  the  Illinois  settlements.f 

In  the  mean  time,  Spain  had  formally  assumed  possession  of 
Western  Louisiana,  including  the  Island  of  New  Orleans.     The 

I's  Loaif iana,  YtA.  i.,  p.  343,  343.        t  See  book  iii.,  chap,  iv.,  of  tbia  work. 
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disappointed  inhabitants  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the 
Spanish  authority,  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Spain  was  not 
enforced  in  Upper  Louisiana  until  the  year  1769.* 

Thus  terminated  the  dominion  and  power  of  France  in  North 
America.  From  the  first  permanent  settlements  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  she  had  held  Canada,  or  New  France,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  she  had  discovered,  occupied,  and 
held  dominion  over  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  more  than 
eighty  years,  until  it  had  become  a  flourishing  and  important 
province. 

The  entire  continental  possessions  of  France  in  North  Amer* 
ica  originally  comprised  New  France,  or  Canada,  with  the 
provinces  of  Cape  Breton  and  Acadi6,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  on  the  north,  embracing  the  whole  Valley  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes ;  in  the  west  and  south, 
the  vast  province  of  Louisiana,  comprising  the  whole  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1764.]  From  this  time  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
was  virtually  divided  between  the  two  great  European  pow- 
ers of  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The  dominion  of  the  former 
was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration,  and  to  be  superseded  by 
a  new  power  heretofore  unknown,  a  power  which  was  ulti- 
mately to  swallow  up  the  dgminion  of  Spain  also.  This  new 
power  was  to  be  the  United  States  of  America,  the  land  of 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  man,  the  bulwark  of  human  liberty 
and  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed.  This  great  confederated 
Republic  now  holds  dominion  over  the  whole  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  sea  to  its  remotest  tributaries. 

*^  Bee  book  W.,  chap,  i.,  of  Ala  woric 
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Lewia.— Peace  eatahliahed  with  Ae  Cherokeea.    Fott  London  hoilt  on  Sooth  Brandt 
of  Holaton.— Firat  White  Bettlementi  on  the  Holaton  in  1758.— Bzplorationa  of  Dr. 
Walker  and  otben  fa  1758,  and  preTioQaly.— Foroea  for  Reduction  of  Fort  Doqueane. 
~Mi^  Ghranf  a  Defeat  at  Fort  Duqaeane.— French  and  Indiana  attack  Coknel  Bon* 
q[aetfa  Camp  at  Loyal  Hanna. — General  Forbea  adrancea  to  Fort  Dnqneane^— Co* 
capiea  the  deaerted  POat— "  Fcrt  PittT*  oommenoed^— Foct  Bard  erected  on  tbe  Mo- 
noogahela,  1750. — Cherokeea  xeanme  Hoatilitiea.— A  Portion  of  the  Cherokeea  arene 
to  Hoatilitiea. — ^Friendly  Cherokee  Depntation  impriaoned  at  Fort  Ctoorgeu— Chero 
keea  attempt  to  reacae  their  Chie&. — Qenend  Cherokee  War  provoked  in  1700.— 
Captore  and  Maaaaere  of  Fort  London. — Colonel  Ghrant  inradea  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion.—Peace  with  Cherokeea  reatored  in  1761.— Biitiah  Ama  ▼ictoriooa  in  New 
Fruice  and  Canada. — ^Engliah  Settlementa  from  Virginia  and  Nordi  Carolina  adranoe 
npoQ  the  Waten  of  tbe  Ohk>  in  1769-3.— Treaty  of  Pazia  oonfirma  to  England  tA 
Canada  and  Eaatem  Looiaiana. — The  Korthweatem  Indiana  refbae  their  A» 
■ent  to  the  Treaty.— The  "Six  Nationa."  -Their  territorial  Liraita.— The  Weatem 
Tribea  reaolTe  to  reaiat  the  Adrance  of  Ae  Engliah  Powers — ^The  King'a  condliatocy 
Proclamation  of  1763^ — ^Locatiooa  and  Oranta  made  on  the  Watera  of  the  Ohio ;  on 
Cheat  River.— Indian  Leagae  under  POntiao,  the  great  OttawA  ChieC  or  Emperor. — 
Hia  Character  and  Plan  of  offenaiTe  Operatksna. — Ca^lio  31  iuionariei  and  Jeraito 
not  ImtigatoTi  of  the  War.— Terrible  Ooaet  of  Indian  HoatUitiea.— Tradera  firat  Vie* 
tima.— Capture  of  the  Weatem  Poata  hy  Indiana^ — Capture  of  Preiqae  lale ;  of  Fort 
Miamia ;  of  Mackinaw.— Maaaaere  of  Ae  Oairiaon  and  Inmatea. — Siege  cf  Fort 
Pitt — Colonel  Booqaet  defeata  Indian  Amhoacade  at  Turtle  Creek. — ^Protracted 
Siege  of  Detroit  by  Fbntiac  in  Perwm^— The  Defenae  by  Major  Gladwyn.— Inddenta 
of  Indian  Warfare  and  aarage  Barbarity.— A  Detachment  of  Tvoopa  with  Bopplieo 
for  Detroit  cot  off  by  Indiana. — Captain  Dalxel  alain  in  a  Sortie.— Expoaed  Condition 
of  the  weatem  and  aoathweatem  Frontien. — Indian  Hoatilitiea  in  Pennaylrania. — 
"Maaaaere  of  Wyoming."— Hoatilitiea  in  Virginia,  at  Muddy  Creek  and  Big  Ler- 
ela.— Attack  on  Fort  Ligonier. — Fort  London. — Hoatilitiea  on  Soaqnehanna;  on 
Greenbrier  and  Jackaon  Biren.— Terror  of  eaatera  Part  of  New  York.— Maranding 
Banda  of  t^^iUm  qh  the  aoathweatem  Frontier. — Lawleia  white  Men  on  the  Fron- 
tieraj — Ontragei  and  Maaiacrea  oonnnitted  by  the  Paxton  Boyi. — Origin  and  De> 
aigna  of  thia  Banditti- Militaiy  Moveraenta  of  die  Engliah  Forcea  toward  the  Fron- 
tier.— ^Advance  of  (General  Bradatreet  to  Niagara.— ^Treaty  of  Niagara. — ^Treaty  of 
Detroit.— ^Pontine  oppoaea  tiie  Treaty. — Colonel  Bonqaet  inradei  the  Indian  Coontry 
npon  the  Mnakingmn.— Forma  a  Treaty.— Treaty  of  the  "Oerman  Flata"  with  the 
"Six  Natkma."— Peace  proclaimed  December  5th,  1764. 

[A.D.  1767.]    In  another  portion  of  this  work,*  we  have 
shown  that  Great  Britain  had  omitted  no  opportunity  for  ex- 

*  See  book  iL,  chapter  iii.,  "  Adrance  of  the  French  upon  the  Upper  Ohio^"  ke. 
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pelling  her  powerful  rival  from  the  beautiful  and  fertile  regions 
drained  by  the  Ohio.  We  have  shown  that  she  had  never 
ceased  to  urge  her  claim  to  the  regions  west  of  the  mountains, 
which  were  virtually  in  the  possession  of  France ;  that  royal 
grants  had  been  made  to  individuals  and  companies  for  extens- 
ive bodies  of  land  upon  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  for 
the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  that  quarter  ;*  that  Eng- 
lish subjects  had  sent  agents  to  explore  the  country,  and  to  es- 
tablish trading-posts  among  the  Indian  tribes ;  that  the  French 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  any 
lands  west  of  the  mountains,  and  had  driven  back  the  agents 
and  traders  of  the  Ohio  Ckympany ;  that  subsequently  they  had 
captured  two  detachments  of  troops,  sent  out  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  province  of  Virginia ;  and,  finally,  that  they  had,  in 
the  summer  of  1755,  routed  and  totally  defeated  a  large  com- 
bined army  of  provincials  and  royal  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Braddock. 

These  successive  reverses  in  this  quarter,  besides  others  oi 
a  similar  character  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  New  France, 
had  put  a  check  to  the  military  operations  of  Great  Britain 
w^t  of  the  monntains  for  three  years.  During  this  period,  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  east  of  the 
mountains  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension  from 
Indian  incursions,  robberies,  and  murders.  The  government 
of  Great  Britain  was  absorbed  in  the  contest  with  France  on 
the  ocean,  and  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  eastern  por- 
tions of  New  France.  The  provinces  were  left  to  contend 
against  the  savages,  without  aid  or  control,  until  Fortune  had 
begun  to  smile  again  upon  the  British  arms.  Remote  from 
each  other  and  from  the  older  settlements,  the  frontier  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
and  relinquish  the  country  to  the  French  and  their  savage  allies. 

*  The  grant  made  to  the  OfaiD  Company  in  1748  waa  only  one  oat  of  aeveral  granii 
made  ahont  that  time.  Several  granta  farther  Matfa  were  of  older  date.  Among  tiieta 
were  thoae  made  to  lands  lying  upon  the  aoarcea  of  tiie  Kentocky  €xt  Looiaa  Rirer,  of 
the  CnmbeTland,  Clinch,  and  Holatan  Biveri,  and  within  the  preaent  limit*  c£  Eaatem 
Kontacky  and  East  Tennessee.  It  waa  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  landa  com- 
prised in  these  grants  that  several  partiei  of  woodsmen  and  Iranten  from  Nortii  Caro- 
lina, under  Cokmela  Wood,  Patton,  and  Buchanan,  and  dioae  under  Captain  Charies 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Walker,  were  made  between  the  yean  1745  and  1750.  All  these 
persons  were  largely  interested  in  grants ;  and  as  early  as  1755,  they  had  led  out  about 
fifty  families  for  settlements  west  of  the  mountains  *,  but  after  Uie  oommencement  of 
fhe  French  War,  in  1755,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  until  after  Pontiac's  War. 
In  1765  they  retained  to  the  West—S^e  Guthrie's  Qeography,  toL  ii.«  p.  478. 
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The  most  western  English  settlements  at  that  time  had 
not  reached  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac^  the 
Shenandoah,  James,  and  Roanoke  Rivers ;  yet  they  were  ex- 
posed during  the  whole  of  the  French  war  to  the  continual  in- 
cursions of  the  ^'  Six  Nations"  and  their  confederates  northwest 
of  <the  Ohio  River.  Among  the  latter,  the  Shawanese  were 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Vir- 
ginians. From  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  and  Miami  Rivers,  they 
would  penetrate  the  vast  mountain  wilderness  of  western  Vir- 
ginia, advancing  up  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
dividing  summits,  not  less  than  five  hundred  miles  from  their 
towns ;  from  these  elevations  they  would  descend  upon  the  set- 
tlements situated  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  spread- 
ing consternation,  rapine,  and  death  through  the  unprotected 
immigrants.  The  settlements  on  the  sources  of  the  Yadkin, 
the  French  Broad  and  New  River,  also,  had  been  driven  back 
by  the  Cherokees,  who  joined  the  northern  Indians  as  allies  of 
France. 

At  this  time,  the  whole  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghany  ranges  was  a  desolate  frontier  region,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  cooped  up  in  forts  for  protection,  or,  to 
avoid  starvation,  had  fled  toward  the  eastern  settlements.  The 
present  town  of  Winchester  occupies  the  site  of  a  stockade  fort, 
erected  in  the  year  1750,  to  ^protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
barbarities  daily  committed  by  the  French  Indians."*  Staun- 
ton and  Fincastle  were  then  frontier  posts,  harassed  by  con- 
stant inroads  of  the  savage  war-parties.  Nor  was  it  until  the 
next  year  that  Winchester  was  made  a  military  post,  when 
^  Fort  Loudon"  was  erected  as  a  regular  stockade  post.f 

In  making  incursions  upon  the  western  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia, along  her  wide  frontier,  the  Indians  generally  pursued. 
two  routes,  one  up  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  the 
other  up  the  Valley  of  the  Big  Sandy.  Those  war-parties  who 
pursued  the  former  route  passed  up  the  Kenhawa  to  the  mouth 
of  Greenbrier  River ;  thence,  following  that  river  to  its  sources, 
they  passed  the  dividing  summits  and  descended  upon  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah,  harassing  the  valley  settle- 
ments from  Winchester  on  the  north  to  Stauhton  on  the  south. 
Others  of  the  same  party,  following  the  main  valley  of  the  Ken* 

•  See  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  Introduction,  p.  39. 
I  Marshall's  Wasbiogton,  vol.  iL,  lirat  edition,  p.  23^26. 
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hawa,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  New  River,  to  its  sources, 
descended  upon  the  settlements  dispersed  upon  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  James  River  and  the  Roanoke. 

Those  who  took  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  route  ascended  that 
stream  to  the  mountains,  and  easily  passed  from  the  dividing 
highlands  down  upon  the  settlements  sparsely  scattered  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Staunton  and  Dan  Rivers,  and  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Roanoke. 

By  the  latter  route,  in  the  fall  of  1757,  a  party  of  Shawanese 
from  the  Scioto  towns  had  penetrated  to  the  sources  of  the  Ro- 
anoke, and  had  exterminated  a  whole  settlement.  To  avenge 
this  destructive  inroad,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddle,  under  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis,  of  Botetourt  county,  organized  an  expedition  against  the 
Scioto  towns  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  Shawanese,  and 
of  establishing,  on  his  return^  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Sandy,  as  a  barrier  against  future  inroads. 

Colonel  Lewis  without  delay  organized  his  expedition,  and 
proceeded  from  Salem,  the  point  of  rendezvous,  across  New 
River  to  the  Great  Sandy  late  in  the  fall,  with  supplies  inade* 
quate  for  so  distant  a  march  through  an  uninhabited  country* 
Before  the  troops  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  River,  their 
salt  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  supplying  their  wants  by  the  labor  of  the  chase, 
and  by  such  game  as  their  hunters  could  supply.  Fortunately, 
deer,  bear,  and  buffaloes  were  found  sufficient  for  their  imme- 
diate wants.  When  they  had  reached  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Ohio  River,  they  were  overtaken  by  an  express  from  Lieuten* 
ant-governor  Fauquier,  commanding  Colonel  Lewis  to  abandon 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  campaign,  to  return  to  the  settle- 
ments, and  there  disband  his  troops. 

With  great  reluctance,  this  band  of  brave  backwoodsmen 
consented  to  return,  but  not  until  they  had  reached  the  Ohio, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  the  enemy.  Many  were  in  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding, notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 
These  orders,  however,  had  been  dictated  by  a  proper  regard 
for  the  safety  of  this  little  army,  and  the  propriety  of  them  was 
fully  proven  by  the  sequel.  Notwithstanding  the  early  retro- 
grade movement  toward  the  settlements,  they  were,  by  the  se- 
verity of  winter,  on  their  return  march,  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvation  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.     The  supplies  for 
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the  expedition  had  been  completely  exhausted,  and  life  was 
barely  sustained  by  the  small  quantities  of  wild  game  and  beech 
nuts  found  in  the  woods.  But  these  were  taken  from  them  by 
the  deep  snow  which  soon  covered  the  mountains :  the  flesh  of 
the  pack->horses  was  then  their  only  dependence  for  sustenance; 
and  when,  at  length,  this  supply  failed,  every  piece  of  skin,  hide, 
or  leather  was  sought  and  devoured  with  great  voracity.  Be- 
fore they  reached  the  settlements,  they  had  become  so  emacia- 
ted by  fatigue  and  starvation  that  they  could  hardly  command 
strength  to  pursue  their  march.  What  would  have  been  their 
fate  had  they  advanced  two  hundred  miles  further  into  the 
wilderness,  requiring  three  or  four  weeks  more  of  toil  and  pri- 
vation, if  perchance  they  should  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
savages  T  However,  they  all  finally,  under  their  able  and  en- 
ergetic conductor.  Colonel  Lewis,  arrived  in  safety  at  their 
homes.  This  fruitless  and  hazardous  expedition  for  many 
years  afterward  was  designated  as  the  "  Sandy  Creek  voyage."* 

Such  was  the  second  expedition  to  the  West,  in  which  Col- 
onel Lewis  had  served  an  arduous  and  hazardous  campaign ; 
the  first  bemg  the  disastrous  expedition  under  General  Brad- 
dock  two  vears  before. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Cherokees  of  the  South  had  been  con- 
ciliated and  won  over  from  the  French  interest.  Before  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  1757  they  had  entered  into  treaty  stip- 
ulations for  peace  and  friendship,  and  had  consented  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fort  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  same 
autumn  **  Fort  Loudon,"  named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
who  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
America,  was  built  and  left  in  charge  of  a  suitable  garrison. 
Its  situation  was  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Tennessee, 
or  Watauga  River,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Tellico 
River,  and  within  the  present  limits  of  Monroe  county,  in  East 
Tennessee.  The  garrison,  in  the  spring  of  1758,  was  augment- 
ed to  two  hundred  men,  and  was  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  exposed  frontier,  as  well  as  to  prevent  and  neutralize 
French  intrigue  in  this  quarter.  The  same  year  adventurers 
and  camp-followers  advanced  into  this  remote  region,  and  es- 
.tablished  a  small  settlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fort,  which  in  a  few  months,  by  the  arrival  of  traders  and  hunt- 
ers, grew  into  a  thriving  village.     This  fort  and  settlement 

*  Butler'i  Hutoy  of  Kentucky,  IntrodactioD,  p.  40. 
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were  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  west  of  the  frontier  post  of 
Fort  "  Prince  George,"  on  the  Keowee  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Savannah.* 

[A.D.  1758.]  The  same  autumn,  Colonel  Burd,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  troops,  advanced  into  the  Cherokee  country  about 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Loudon,  and  erected  the  first 
English  fort  upon  the  Holston  River.  This  fort  was  located 
upon  a  beautiful  eminence^  nearly  opposite  the  upper  end  of 
Long  Island,  within  the  present  limits  of  Sullivan  county,  in 
East  Tennessee.  A  garrison  was  maintained  in  this  post  the 
whole  of  next  year,  during  which  time  a  thriving  village  settle- 
ment sprung  up  around  the  fort,  comprising  a  number  of  me- 
chanics and  artisans,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Indians.! 

During  the  summer  of  1 758,  Dr.  T.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  made  a  second  tour  of  explora- 
tionj  into  Powell's  Valley,  and  across  the  head  waters  of 
Clinch  River,  and,  passing  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  travers- 
ed the  eastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  cross- 
ing in  his  route  the  head  streams  of  the  Kentucky  River,  which 
he  called  Louisa  River ;  yet  he  did  not  see  the  fairest  portion 
of  Kentucky,  on  the  lower  valley  of  that-  fine  river.  This  ex- 
ploration resulted  in  no  attempt  to  form  settlements,  and  fur- 
ther explorations  were  precluded  by  the  state  of  Indian  hostil- 
ities in  the  West. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  southern  fi'ontier  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1750.  The  extreme  western  frontier  settlements 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
east  of  the  remote  posts  of  Loudon  and  Long  Island  ;  yet  the 
English  vainly  supposed  they  had  virtual  control  over  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  great  southern  branches  of  the  Ohio. 

The  same  year,  1758,  the  Shawanese  warriors  resumed  their 

*  Bee  Drake*!  Book  of  Uie  Indiani,  book  ir.,  p.  S8. 

t  See  Fiint'i  Geography  and  Hist,  of  the  lUMiflsippi  Vattey,  toL  ii.,  p.  19.  Fint 
ed^  1828. 

X  As  early  as  1748,  Dr.  Walker,  in  company  with  Cokmcls  Wood,  Patton,  and  Ba- 
cfaanan,  and  Captain  Cliarles  Campbell,  and  a  number  of  hnnten  and  woodsmen,  made 
an  expkning  tour  upon  the  Western  waters.  Pawing  Powell's  Valley,  he  gave  the 
name  of  "  Comberland"  to  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  on  the  west  Tracing  this  range 
in  a  soathwestem  direction,  he  came  to  a  remarkable  depression  in  the  chain ;  throng 
tiiis  he  passed,  calling  it  "  Cnmberlaml  Gap."  On  the  western  ride  of  the  range  he 
found  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  whidi  be  named  "  ("amberland  Hirer :"  all  in  bni- 
or  of  tnc  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  prime  minist^;!  of  England. — See  Winterbotham'a 
America,  vol.  iii.,  p.  35,  36.  Also,  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  p.  6.  HalTa 
Sketches  of  tlie  Wgst,  voL  L,  p.  239,  240. 
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incursions  against  the  frontier  population  east  of  the  mountains. 
These  war-parties,  accompanied  by  a  few  Canadian  French, 
penetrated  the  settlements  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  death 
and  desolation  marked  their  path.  Dividing  into  smaller  par- 
ties as  they  approached  the  settlements,  they  dispersed,  and  qui- 
etly and  cautiously  penetrated  the  remotest  habitations,  unob- 
served and  unsuspected,  until  the  blow  was  struck,  when  they 
as  slyly  departed.  In  this  manner  no  less  than  sixty  persons 
were  killed  during  the  summer  of  1758,  in  the  county  of  Augus- 
ta alone. 

Meantime  the  British  forces  were  concentrating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  reduction  of  the  French  posts  on  the  Ohio.  The 
British  arms  had  been  attended  by  one  disaster  after  another, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  Ohio  an- 
other disaster  awaited  them ;  although,  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board, 
fortune  had  begun  to  smile  propitiously. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  mother  country,  09 
well  as  by  the  provinces,  to  fit  out  a  strong  expedition  to  the 
French  posts  on  the  Ohio.  In  July,  General  Forbes,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  set  out  from  Carlisle 
for  Raystown,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.!  About  the 
middle  of  September,  the  advanced  guard  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  was  encamped  at 
Loyal  Hanna,  fifty  miles  west  of  Raystown.  From  this  point 
Colonel  Bouquet  dispatched  Major  Grant  with  eight  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  and 
three  hundred  provincials  under  Colonel  Andrew  Lewis,  of 
Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

On  the  13th  of  September  Major  Grant  had  crossed  the 
Monongahela,  and  advanced  down  the  river  within  two  miles 
of  the  French  fort,  where  he  encamped  for  the  night.  Deter- 
mined to  surprise  the  French  garrison,  next  morning  very  early 
he  advanced  toward  the  fortress,  leaving  the  provincials  in 
camp,  lest  they  might  share  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement 
Upon  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  confluence,  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  Fort  Duquesne,  with  an  incautious  bravado, 
he  first  announced  his  presence  to  the  enemy  by  the  sound  of 
the  reveille  drums.     The  French,  pleased  with  his  critical  sit- 

*  Manball'i  Life  of  Washington,  voL  ii..  p.  94-^6,  and  40. 
t  See  Sparks'fl  Wiitinga  of  Washingtoii,  rol  ii.,  p.  S89. 
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uation,  made  no  display  of  troops ;  but  silently  marching  firom 
the  fort  to  the  water's  edge*  and  dividing  into  two  columns^ 
they  marched  ap  the  channel  of  both  rivers,  under  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  river  banks,  and  the  heavy  forest  and  dense  under- 
growth with  which  they  were  covered,  until  they  gained  the 
rear  of  Major  Grant's  position.  Then  suddenly  converging 
and  ascending  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  the  united 
columns,  with  a  numerous  body  of  Indians  on  the  flanks,  sud- 
denly gave  the  war-shout,  and  rushed  to  the  attack.  A  scene 
of  carnage  ensued.  The  terrified  Caledonians  were  thrown 
into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  were  cut  down  without  mercy 
by  infuriate  savages  as  they  attempted  to  force  their  way 
through  the  French  line.  In  less  than  one  hour  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy  Caledonians  fell  victims  to  the  united 
fury  of  the  rifle,  the  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife.  Many  of 
those  who  escaped  were  wounded,  and  Major  Grant  and 
many  others  were  taken  captive.* 

The  regiment  was  rescued  from  utter  destruction  by  the 
prompt  advance  of  Colonel  Lewis  and  his  provincials,  who,  at 
the  first  report  of  the  fire-arms,  apprehensive  of  a  severe  en- 
gagement, without  orders  hastened  to  their  relief^  and  arrested 
the  victorious  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  cause  and 
issue  of  "^  Grant's  Defeat"  in  1758. 

After  this  sanguinary  affair,  the  remnant  of  the  Highland 
regiment,  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  first  lesson  in  Indian 
warfare,  were  glad  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  provincials,  and  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  main 
army  at  Loyal  Hanna,  leaving  the  French  once  more  victori- 
ous on  the  Ohio. 

The  scene  of  this  disastrous  battle  was  long  known  as 
**  Grant's  Hill,"  m  the  rear  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  the 
hill  itself,  which  was  removed  in  1844  to  enlarge  the  city,  is 
still  commemorated  by  "  Grant-street" 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  French,  with  their  allies,  advanced 
to  meet  the  royal  forces.  Emboldened  by  the  success  at 
Grant's  Hill,  they  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  retreat- 
ing detachment  until  it  reached  the  camp  at  Loyal  Hanna.  On 
the  11th  of  October,  they  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Colonel 

*  Sea  American  Pitmeer,  toL  i,  p.  303.  This  Tslamble  periodical  waa  poUiifaed 
mondily,  firat  at  ChiUioothep  and  then  at  Ciocimiati,  Ohio  ;  bat  waa  dxacontinaed  after 
1843.  The  deaign  waa  to  collect  and  record  hiatorical  int-JAttntm  and  peraonal  reiB> 
Nacpnrea  of  the  ear^  pioneen  of  the  Ohio  regioo. 
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Bouquet's  encampment,  where  he  was  in  command  of  twelve 
hundred  men.  After  a  severe  engagement  of  four  hours'  dura- 
tion, the  enemy  was  repulsed,  but  not  until  the  English  had 
lost  sixty-seven  men  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  General  Forbes  began  to  move  the 
main  army  westward  to  Loyal  Hanna.*  On  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, he  detached  Colonel  Armstrong  with  one  thousand 
men,  to  advance  by  regular  marches  to  Fort  Duquesne ;  and 
on  the  17th,  with  the  main  army,  he  proceeded  toward  the 
French  fortress,  leaving  strong  detachments  to  garrison  Rays* 
town  and  Loyal  Hanna.  On  the  24th  of  November,  the  ad** 
vanced  detachment  marched  into  Fort  Duquesne  without  re- 
sistance ;  for  it  had  been  dismantled  and  burned  by  the  French, 
who  abandoned  it  only  when  defense  was  impracticable  against 
the  overwhelming  force  which  was  advancing  against  it,  and 
within  one  day's  march.t 

The  French  commandant,  who  had  been  well  informed  of 
every  movement  of  the  British  army  since  its  departure  from 
Carlisle,  conscious  of  his  inability  successfully  to  defend  the 
post  against  such  overwhelming  numbers,  had  dismantled  the 
fort  and  set  the  buildings  on  fire  previous  to  its  evacuation. 
Having  thus  rendered  it  useless  to  the  enemy,  he  embarked  his 
command  of  about  five  hundred  men,  together  with  the  ord- 
nance and  military  stores,  in  boats  and  barges  upon  the  Ohio, 
and  descended  that  river  to  its  mouth,  whence  he  soon  after- 
ward descended  to  New  0rleans4 

As  the  French  commander  descended  the  Ohio,  he  made  a 
halt  about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and,  on  a  beautiful  em- 
inence on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  commenced  a  fort,  and 
left  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  as  a  garrison.  The  post 
was  called  *'  Fort  Massaoi"  in  honor  of  the  commander,  M. 
Massac,  who  superintended  its  construction.  This  was  the  last 
fort  erected  by  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  and  it  was  occupied 
by  a  garrison  of  French  troops  until  the  evacuation  of  the 
country  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.    Such 

*  The  whole  anny  imder  Genenl  Foibei,  designed  to  operate  upon  the  Freni^  posti 
near  the  Ohio,  wta  compoied  of  Uie  following  royal  troopa  and  provindalB,  vix. : 
1.  Boyal  Americani,        350  men.    I    3.  Virginians,  2600  men. 

S.  Scotch  Highlanden^   1200     "      |    4.  PennBylvaniana,  2700    " 

beeides  wagonen,  antlers,  and  camp  followers  to  the  nomber  of  1000  sods. — See  Gor* 
don's  History  of  Pennsylrania,  p.  366-369. 
t  Gordon's  Pennsylrania,  p.  366,  367.  X  Martin's  Looisiana,  roL  i.,  p.  333. 
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was  the  origin  of  Fort  Massac,  divested  of  the  romance  which 
&ble  has  thrown  around  its  name. 

*  Fort  Duquesne  was  repaired  by  the  orders  of  General 
Forbes ;  after  which  the  name  was  changed  to  *^  Fort  Pitt/'  in 
honor  of  the  great  William  Pitt«  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  by  whose  wise  and  energetic  administration  the  ibr- 
tunes  of  the  war  in  America  had  been  so  signally  changed. 

A  garrison  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  provincial  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Mercer,  was  left  in  the  post  as 
the  key  to  the  whole  Ohio  region.  Thus  commenced  the  first 
establishment  of  British  power  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
River,  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  French. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  minor  posts  situated  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  were  successively  abandoned  by 
the  French  commandants,  leaving  them  an  easy  conquest  to 
the  superior  forces  of  the  English  commanders.  The  French 
troops,  retiring  before  the  advance  of  the  English  forces,  de- 
scended the  Ohio  River  from  all  the  posts  south  of  the  lakes, 
and  concentrated  on  the  Lower  Ohio.  The  Indian  allies  were 
compelled  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  reluctantly  to  enter  into 
terms  of  peace  with  their  English  enemies.  Many  of  the  un- 
protected settlements  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Alleghany,  the 
Sandusky,  and  the  Scioto  abandoned  their  homes,  and  retired 
upon  the  settlements  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  countries,  and 
some  descended  the  Mississippi  to  Lower  Louisiana. 

Actual  hostilities  upon  the  Upper  Ohio  were  virtually  ter- 
minated by  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Duquesne ;  and  the  whole 
region  on  both  sides  of  the  river  being  in  the  actual  occupancy 
of  the  English  troops,  emigrants  began  again  to  explore  the  re- 
mote regions  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  upon  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 

[A.D.  1759.]  Early  in  the  spring  of  1759,  several  new  Eng- 
lish posts  were  established  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio,  as  a 
protection  to  the  advancing  population,  and  for  observing  the 
movements  of  the  hostile  tribes  upon  the  waters  of  the  Monon- 
gahela.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  that  which 
subsequently  was  known  as  **  Redstone  Old  Fort"  The  site 
of  this  fort  was  the  earthworks  of  an  aboriginal  fortification, 
situated  upon  the  margin  of  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the 
Monongahela  from  the  north  side  of  Dunlop's  Creek.  Having 
been  selected  as  an  eligible  site  for  a  military  post,  Colonel 
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Burd,  with  two  hundred  men,  was  ordered  to  open  a  road  from 
Braddock's  ^  old  trace,"  on  the  best  route  to  the  Monongahela 
at  this  point  The  same  summer  witnessed  the  completion  of 
the  fortt  which,  after  its  founder,  was  named  ''  Fort  Burd." 
Captain  PauII^  with  a  small  garrison,  continued  to  hold  com- 
mand until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1763. 
At  a  later  period,  it  was  discontinued  as  a  military  post,  and 
received  the  name  of ''  Redstone  Old  Fort,*'  from  the  red  sand« 
stpne  found  in  a  bluff  below.*  Around  this  point  was  subse- 
quently concentrated  one  of  the  first  English  settlements  on  the 
Monongahela. 

Although  driven  from  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the 
French  did  not  abandon  the  country  further  south.  They 
made  another  effort  to  eject  the  English  from  the  Cherokee 
country.  Emissaries  were  dispatched  to  rouse  the  Cherokees 
from  their  new  alliance,  and  to  induce  them  again  to  resume 
the  tomahawk  as  an  ally  of  France.  If  the  Cherokees,  as  a 
nation  undivided,  could  be  marshalled  against  the  English, 
France  might  yet  retain  Louisiana  from  the  grasp  of  England ; 
and  it  was  known  that  a  portion  of  the  nation  was  ready  to 
strike  the  enemies  of  France.f 

The  Cherokees,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  French  envoys, 
again  put  on  their  armor.  In  a  few  weeks  the  frontiers  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  were  reeking  under  the  incursions 
of  the  war-parties  from  the  Cherokee  nation ;  and  the  provin- 
ces were  actively  employed  in  defending  the  unprotected  set- 
tlements. It  was  resolved  to  invade  the  Cherokee  country 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  to  chastise  the  nation  by  ravaging 
their  country  and  destroying  their  towns.  This  being  known 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  not  hos- 
tile, but  desirous  of  avertmg  the  contemplated  invasion,  a  plan 
was  devised  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.     For  this  purpose, 

*  American  Pioneer,  toI.  ii.,  p.  59-63,  where  a  fiiU  history  of  tliis  fort  and  the  first 
Aedstooe  settlement  may  be  seen. 

t  Most  of  the  Cherokees  had  been  pacific  and  espoused  the  English  cause ;  some  of 
them  bad  joined  the  English  in  their  campaigns  to  tlio  Ohio ;  bat,  having  been  treated 
improperly,  as  they  sapposod,  and  very  imperfectly  snpplied,  they  retired  to  their  towna 
Daring  the  French  war,  the  Legialatore  of  North  Carolina  had  authorized  a  premium 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  As  it  was  impossible  to  distiuguish  the  scalp  of  a 
friendly  Indian  from  one  that  was  hostile,  and  as  the  former  were  much  more  easily 
procured,  the  lawless  Western  people,  the  Germans  especially,  frequently  shot  friend- 
ly Cherokees  for  their  scalps.  In  one  season  nearly  forty  Chcnikecs  had  been  thus 
craeUy  murdered.  They  became  greatly  disaffected  toward  the  Engllsli,  as  the  French 
well  knew. — See  Drake's  Book  of  Indians,  book  iv.,  p.  26.    Graliame,  vol.  iv.,  p.  67. 
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they  sent  thirty  chiefs  upon  an  embassy  of  peace.  Their  route 
lay  by  way  of  Fort  Prince  George,  on  the  Savannah,  where 
Governor  Lyttleton  was  encamped  with  eleven  hundred  men. 
At  this  post  the  Indian  envoys  were  forcibly  detained,  and 
compelled  to  sign  a  treaty ;  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  stipula- 
tions, to  which  they  unwillingly  assented,  twenty-two  of  their 
number  were  held  as  hostages  for  the  surrender  of  those  Indians 
who  had  committed  recent  murders  upon  the  frontiers.  This 
unjust  and  impolitic  act  roused  the  indignation  and  vengeance 
of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  and  led  to  general  hostilities.* 

[A.D.  1760.]  The  first  movement  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, after  the  hostages  had  been  in  close  imprisonment  for 
nearly  two  months,  was  an  attempt,  by  stratagem,  to  liberate 
their  chiefs  from  confinement  in  the  fort.  In  the  attempt,  the 
commandant  of  the  fort  and  one  or  two  soldiers  were  wounded. 
In  retaliation,  the  prisoners  were  soon  afterward  taken  out  and 
deliberately  shot 

The  whole  Cherokee  nation  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and 
for  a  time  they  waged  a  most  unrelenting  and  bloody  war 
against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  first  general  movement  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  this 
quarter  was  the  capture  of  •*  Fort  Loudon,"  with  its  garrison 
of  two  hundred  men.  The  latter,  after  a  protracted  siege,  had 
been  reduced  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  after  having  consumed 
their  horses  and  dogs  for  food.  It  was  not  until  then  that  the 
commandant  agreed  to  capitulate,  upon  condition  that  the  gar- 
rison should  be  permitted  to  march  with  their  arms,  unmolest- 
ed, to  the  nearest  white  settlements.  The  Indians  stipulated 
that  this  privilege  should  be  granted  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  fort;  but  they  violated  their  obligations. 

Agreeably  to  treaty  stipulations,  the  fort  was  surrendered  on 
the  7th  day  of  August,  and  the  troops  had  proceeded  one  day's 
march  up  the  Tellico,  where  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Loudon,  and  on  the  route  to  Fort 
George.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tellico  River,  at  daybreak 
next  morning,  they  were  surrounded  and  attacked  by  nearly 
five  hundred  Indian  warriors,  with  the  most  hideous  yells,  as 
they  rushed,  tomahawk  in  hand,  upon  the  feeble  and  emaciated 
troops.  Resistance  was  vain :  the  captain  and  thirty  of  his 
men  fell  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  re- 

*  Dnke'f  Book  of  the  Indiaaf,  book  ir.,  p.  S8,  89. 
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mainder  were  massacred  upon  the  spot.  Captain  Stewart, 
with  a  few  others,  were  spared,  and  carried  into  a  captivity 
worse  than  death.* 

Hostilities,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  were 
urged  with  ruthless  barbarity  by  the  vindictive  Cherokees 
against  the  frontier  population  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  for  nearly  two  years.  The  warlike  Cher- 
okees at  this  time  held  possession  of  all  the  regions  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  far  south 
and  west  as  the  Muscle  Shoals ;  and  France,  under  them  as 
her  allies,  had  claimed  all  the  southwestern  portion  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  as  a  part  of  Louisiana. 

During  the  period  of  hostilities  in  this  portion  of  the  western 
frontier,  the  white  population,  which  had  been  extending  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  and  upon  the  sources  of 
the  French  Broad,  were  driven  back  upon  the  older  settlements 
east  of  the  mountains. 

During  the  summer  of  1761,  a  strong  force,  uiider  Colonel 
Grant,  invaded  the  Cherokee  country,  and  the  savages,  fl3ang 
before  him,  left  the  country  an  easy  conquest.  Marching 
through  the  nation,  he  laid  waste  their  fields,  burned  their 
towns,  and,  destroying  their  resources,  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  peace  was  restored  upon 
the  southwestern  frontier  of  the  provinces,  and  emigrants  were 
again  ready,  to  advance  into  their  deserted  settlements. 

[A.D.  1761.]  During  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Ohio  region,  and  the  pos* 
session  of  the  key  to  the  Western  country  by  the  English  troops 
at  Fort  Pitt,  the  most  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  had  attend- 
ed the  British  arms  in  Canada,  and  in  the  region  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  upon  the  lakes.  The  whole  region  east  and 
west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  westward  to  Lake  Erie,  was  al- 
ready subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  strong 
fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  had  been  captured 
in  August,  1759,  and  in  September  following  Fort  Niagara,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  Quebec,  the  Gib- 
raltar of  North  America,  had  yielded  to  her  victorious  arms. 
With  them  fell  the  French  power  south  of  the  lakes.  Next 
year  Montreal  felU  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Canada.f 

*  Gordon's  Hiatory  of  PenosylTUua,  p.  366.    Alio,  Drake's  Book  of  Indians,  book  !▼., 
p.  dl.  t  Martin's  Louisiana,  voL  i.,  p.  236. 
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[A.D.  1763.]  The  peopleof  Northern  Virginia  began  to  ad* 
vance  from  the  sources  of  the  Potomac  over  the  mountainsy  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela ;  firom  the  sources  of 
James  River  they  were  crossing  the  dividing  ridges,  and  de- 
scending upon  the  Greenbrier,  New  River,  and  other  tributa- 
ries of  the  Kenhawa.  Others,  firom  the  Roanoke  and  firom 
North  Carolina,  were  advancing  westward  upon  the  sources  of 
the  Staunton,  Dan,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  Broad  Rivers,  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  with  wishful  eyes  upcm 
the  beautiful  country*  of  the  Cherokees. 

Pennsylvania  was  sending  her  emigrants  westward  upcxi  the 
tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna,  while  other  hardy  pioneers 
firom  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  were  advancing 
by  the  military  roads  to  form  setdements  on  the  Monongahela, 
near  Fort  Pitt,  and  upon  its  eastern  tributaries.  But  the  re* 
gion  of  Western  Virginia,  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Holston  and  Clinch,  were  still  savage  wilds,  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  native  tribes,  excluding  even  the  most  resolute  pioneer. 
The  embryo  settlements,  formerly  made  on  the  Tellico  and  on 
the  Holston,  near  Long  Island,  had  been  destroyed  or  aban* 
doned. 

[A.D.  1763.]  At  length,  in  the  following  year,  France  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  loss  of  her  empire  in  America. 
The  treaty  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February,  176a,  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  all  Canada,  and  all  the  French  claim  to  the  whole 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  aafiur  south  as  the  south- 
em  limit  of  Georgia. 

But  the  treaty  of  Paris  made  no  stipulation  for  the  tribes  who 
had  been  in  alliance  with  France,  and  who  claimed  to  be  in 
dependent  nations,  and  the  real  occupants  of  the  territory  ced- 
ed  by  France;  They  had  been  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  they  refiised  to  be  bound  by  any  transfer  which  the  French 
king  should  make  of  their  country  to  their  enemies,  the  English. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  domini(m  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  was  recognized  over  all  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Bayou  Iberville,^ 
including  all  the  French  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country,  and 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  During  the  contest  which 
preceded  the  treaty  of  Paris,  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  oc- 
cupying the  vast  region  from  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east. 

*  Bee  book  iL,  chap.  in. 
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to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west^  had  either  been  engaged  as  al- 
lies  and  auxiliaries  to  the  French  arms^  or  had  observed  a  sus* 
picious  neutrality.  Among  the  most  powerful  of  these  aux* 
iliaries  was  the  confederacy  known  to  the  French  as  the  Iro- 
quois, and  to  the  English  as  the  ^  Six*  Nations/'  then  inhab* 
iting  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  New  York  and  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  Some  bands  of  the  Six  Nations  dwelt  on  the. 
sources  of  the  Ohio  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  others  as  far  west 
as  the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  Lake  Erie.  Other  tribes  further 
west,  upon  the  tributaries  both  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  were  in  alliance  with,  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Six  Nations.*  These  also  entertained  the  same  hostile  feel- 
ing toward  the  English  settlements.  But  the  Cherokees  of  the 
South  had  buried  the  hatqfaet,  and  again  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  English. 

During  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  provinces, 
the  French  had  duly  impressed  the  Indians  with  the  inordinate 
desire  of  the  English  to  possess  their  western  lands.  This 
grasping  propensity  of  England  to  occupy  these*  fine  lands,  in 
the  eye  of  the  Indian,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  in  which 
General  Braddock  had  fallen.  The  French,  of  course,  had  no 
such  objects  to  accomplish.  Under  this  belief,  the  Indians  had 
entered  heartily  into  the  war,  in  expectation  of  restricting  the 
English  settlements  to  the  east  side  o(  the  mountains.  In  their 
aUiance,  the  French  had  pledged  themselves  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  Indians  in  their  rights,  and  in  the  occupancy  of  their 
territory  and  hunting-grounds  eastward  to  the  western  ranges 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  Indians  were  well  apprised  that,  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
ceding  the  whole  country  to  England,  including  all  their  lands 
south  of  the  lakes  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  with- 
out th^  assent,  the  King  of  France,  vanquished  and  driven 
from  all  his  strcmg-holds,  had  been  compelled  to  accede  to  such 

*  The  Six  Nationi  originally  occapied  a2i4  held  domSnion  oyer  a  very  extensiye  terri- 
tory. Alter  the  clofle  of  the  French  war,  but  especially  after  the  treaty  of  the  "  0ei^ 
man  Flati"  va  1764,  they  entered  into  dtianoe  with  the  English.  "  The  Ixmita  of  their 
Wttda  or  ooontiy  inoloded  all  the  nationa  and  tribes  which  were  sal^ect  to  them  by  eon* 
qaest  or  otherwise:  they  extended  from  the  soath  part  of  Lake  Champlaio,  in  latitude 
44P  north,  to  the  borders  of  Candina,  in  latitude  36^,  comprehending  all  Pennsylvania 
aad  the  a^laoeot  eoontries.  The  Six  Nations  diemsehrea  are  seated  between  the  tattj' 
second  and  fbi^y-thinl  parallels  of  north  latitude,  north  and  east  of  Pennsylvania,  within 
the  bounds  of  New  York  government,  and  on  the  rivers  which  run  into  Lake  Ontario." — 
See  Pnmd'a  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Yol.  ii,  p.  993, 994. 
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terms  as  were  dictated  by  the  conquerors.  Hence  it  was  that 
France,  unable  to  obtain  for  her  Indian  allies  any  favorable 
stipulations,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  them  to  contend  alone 
with  the  colossal  power  of  their  enemies.  Although  exasperated 
at  the  ungenerous  desertion  of  the  French,  and  left  to  contend 
single-handed  with  the  English  provinces,  the  Indians  were  not 
dismayed,  but  were  rather  roused  to  desperation  in  their  de- 
terminaJtion  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  settlements  west 
of  the  mountains.  They  had  no  reasonable  hope  that  the  in- 
ordinate pretensions  heretofore  set  up  by  the  British  provinces 
to  the  Ohio  country  would  be  withdrawn  or  in  any  wise  abated, 
since  their  right  had  been  acknowledged  by  France. 

England  claimed  for  her  colonies  only  the  right  of  dominion 
or  jurisdiction;  but  the  Indians  could  perceive  no  distinction 
between  the  right  of  jurisdiction  and  the  right  of  possession. 
They  inferred,  correctly  judging  from  the  past,  that  the  English 
intended  to  dispossess  them  of  the  whole  country  so  soon  as 
they  could  find  it  convenient  to  occupy  it  with  their  colonial 
settlements.  *This  belief  was  strongly  confirmed  by  the  &ct 
that  British  troops  were  distributed  in  all  the  old  French  posts 
as  far  west  as  Detroit  and  Green  Bay.  They  also  beheld  the 
erection  of  other  strong  forts  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country. 
One  fort  had  been  built  at  Bedford,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia;  another  was  erected  at  Ligonier; 
another,  called  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  forts  at  Niagara,  Presque  Isle,  Detroit,  St 
Joseph's,  and  Mackinaw  were  repaired,  and  garrisoned  with 
British  troops. 

Other  forts  were  being  erected  upon  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna .  River,  and  upon  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians. 
Thus  the  red  men  saw  Uiemselves  circumvented  by  a  strong 
line  of  forts  on  the  north  and  east,  while  those  of  Bedford,  Lig- 
onier,  and  Pitt  threatened .  the  speedy  extension  of  the  white 
settlements  into  the  heart  of  their  country.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  native  proprietors  and  occu- 
pants pf  the  country  from  time  immemorial  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  only  three  alternatives :  first,  the  prospect 
of  being  driven  to  the  inhospitable  regions  north  and  west  of 
the  lakes ;  secondly,  to  negotiate  with  the  English  for  permis- 
sion to  remain  upon  their  own  lands ;  or,  thirdly,  to  take  up 

*  Doddridge'!  Nolea  oa  Vixsinia,  p.  91& 
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arms  in  defense  of  them.*  Their  native  courage  and  lave  of 
independence,  sustained  by  the  justness  of  their  cause,  promptp 
ed  them  to  adopt  the  last  alternative.  All  former  experience 
taught  them  that  finally  they  should  be  overcome,  if  not  ex- 
terminated, by  their  intolerant  enemy ;  yet  they  determined  to 
assert  their  rights,  although  they  might  be  crushed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  maintain  them  against  their  powerful  oppressors. 
They  preferred  death  to  ignoble  dependence  or  a  cowardly 
peace. 

To  remove,  so  far  as  appearances  might  avail,  any  appa- 
rent grounds  for  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  that 
the  British  government  designed  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  Indian  territory,  the  proclamation  of  King  George  III.,  was 
issued  in  the  year  1763,  prohibiting  all  the  provincial  govern- 
ors from  granting  lands,  or  issuing  land-warrants  to  be  loca- 
ted upon  any  territory  lying  west  of  the  mountains,  or  west 
of  the  sources  of  those  streams  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  same  proclamation  prohibited,  also,  all  settlements  by  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  provinces  west  of  the  sources 
of  the  Atlantic  streams.t  *  ' 

This  proclamation,  however,  as  was  admitted  by  Colonel 
€veorge  Washington  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  was  intended 
merely  to  quiet  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  Indians  against 
the  advance  of  the  white  settlements  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  not  in  any  wise  designed^  really  to  check 
the  ultimate  occupation  of  the  country.  Virginia,  agreeably 
to  Colonel  Washington's  opinion,*' viewing  the  proclamation  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  quiet  the  minds 

*  Doddridge*!  Noteg  on  Virginia,  p.  915,  916. 

t  The  following  extract  oontains  the  prohibition  alluded  to  in  tiiii  proclamation  of  the 
king,  dated  October  7tfa,  1763,  via. : 

"And  whereai  great  franda  and  abnaei  have  been  oommitted  in  pnrcfaaiing  landa 
of  die  Indiana,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  intereiti  and  to  the  great  diasatiafaction 
of  the  laid  Indiana ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  auch  irregularities  for  the  future, 
•nd  to  the  end  that  the  Indiana  may  be  conTinced  of  our  joftice  and  determined  reso- 
lution to  remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent,  we  do,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy 
council,  stricdy  enjoin  and  require  that  no  private  person  do  presume  to  make  any  pur- 
chase fiom  the  said  Indiana  of  any  landa  reserved  to  the  said  Indiana  within  those  parts 
of  oar  ookxiiea  where  we  have  tboogbt  proper  to  allow  settlements.  But  that,  if  at  any 
time  any  of  Uie  Indians  should  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands,  the  same  shall  be 
purchaaed  only  fi)r  us  in  our  name,  at  some  public  meeting  or  assembly  of  the  said  In- 
dians, to  be  held  for  that  purpose  by  the  governor  or  commander-in-chief  of  our  coknqf 
respectively,  within  the  liinits  of  any  proprietors,  conformably  to  such  directions  and  in- 
stractiona  aa  we  or  they  ahall  think  proper  to  give  for  that  purpoae."— See  Brown'a 
History  of  lUiaoia,  p.  910. 
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of  the  Indians/'  soon  afterward  **  patented  considerable  tracts 
of  land  on  the  Ohio,  far  beyond  the  Appalachian  Mountains/'* 

In  the  mean  time,  agents  and  surreyors  had  been  busily  en- 
gaged, whenever  Indian  forbearance  penratted,  in  aearchiiig 
oQt  the  finest  lands  east  and  southeast  of  the  Ohio,  and  makiBg 
surveys  or  locations  of  them  in  such  tracts  as  might  be  de* 
sired  to  complete  the  qnanium  originally  granted  to  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  also  to  complete  the  complement  of  other  pri- 
vate grants  and  military  bounties  for  service  in  the  late  French 
war. 

The  master  spirit  of  Pontiac  was  busily  engaged,  during 
this  time,  in  preparing  his  plan  of  hostile  operations  against 
the  English  provinces,  the  execution  of  which  has  rendemd 
the  year  1768,  as  well  as  the  name  of  Pontiac,  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  West 

Pontiac,  or  Pondiac^  was  an  Ottawi  chief,  partly  of  French 
descent  (having  declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  a  French- 
man), and  an  unwavering  enemy  to  the  British  powen  He 
was  a  savage  of  the  noblest  mold,  equal,  at  least,  to  King  Phil- 
ip of  former  times,  or  Tecumseh  of  later  date.  In  point  of  na- 
tive talent,  courage,  magnanimity,  and  integrity,  he  wiU  com- 
pare, without  prqudice,  with  the  most  renowned  of  civilised 
potentates  and  conquerors.  During  the  series  of  Indian  wars 
against  the  English  colonies  and  armies,  from  the  Acadian  war 
in  1747  up  io  the  general  league  of  the  Western  tribes  in  1768, 
he  appears  to  have  exercised  the  influence  and  power  of  an 
emperor,  and  by  this  name  he  was  sometimes  known.t  He 
had  fought  with  the  French,  at  the  head  of  his  Indian  allies, 
against  the  English  in  the  year  1747.  He  had  likewise  been 
a  conspicuous  commander  of  the  Indian  forces  in  the  defense 
of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  memorable 
defeat  of  the  British  and  provincial  army  under  Greneral  Brad- 
dock  in  1755. 

After  the  fall  of  Canada  and  the  humiliation  of  the  French, 
he  burned  with  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  English  people. 
When,  after  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  British  troops  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  northwestern  posts,  he  began  to  exert 
himself  in  uniting  and  rousing  the  Indian  tribes  in  one  com- 
mon cause  against  them,  whereby  he  hoped  to  put  a  check 

*  See  Spariu's  Writiage  of  WuhingtoD,  voL  u,  p.  347-049. 

t  M^  Rogen'f  Account— See  Thatcher's  Indian  Biognphgr^  toL  ii,  p.  84. 
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to  the  advance  of  their  settlements  into  the  Indian  country. 
The  general  plan  to  efiect  this  object  comprised  the  capture 
and  massacre  of  all  the  western  garrisons,  and  the  extermina* 
Hon  of  the  western  settlements  from  the  lakes  on  the  north  to 
the  southern  limits  of  Carolina.  In  this  general  league  of 
the  savages  Pontiac  had  engaged  all  the  tribes  mhabiting 
the  whole  region  west  of  this  extensive  frontier  and  back  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  league  formed  by  him  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking was  more  extensive  than  any  which  had  ever  been 
knovm  upon  the  Continent.  In  all  his  plans  to  effect  the  great 
object  of  the  league,  he  seemed  to  exercise  the  power  of  an 
absolute  dictator.  Well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the 
whole  region,  he  plfinded  each  attack,  and  assigned  to  each 
band  and  leader  their  respective  stations  and  duties. 

The  general  hostile  rising  of  the  savages  was  to  be  nearly 
simultaneous  against  all  the  posts  and  settlements.  Nor  w6re 
active  hostilities  long  delayed.  By  the  first  of  May  the  In* 
dians  were  in  full  motion  throughout  the  extensive  frontier. 
All  the  military  posts  and  forts,  before  the  middle  of  May, 
were  either  captured  or  closely  invested  by  an  Indian  siege. 
Besides  B  great  number  of  trading-posts  which  had  fallen,  with 
their  owners  and  occupants,  in  the  first  assaults,  nine  British 
forts  were  captured,  and  the  garrisons  chiefly  massacred  with 
Indian  triumph,  while  others,  more  strongly  fortified  or  more 
effectually  defended,  «ihrironed  by  hosts  of  hostile  savages,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  settlements  east  of  the 
mountains,  suffered  with  famine  and  the  continual  apprehen- 
sion of  Indian  massacre. 

The  English  historians,  biased  by  their  insuperable  prejudice 
and  hatred  against  Catholicism,  and  their  jealousy  of  papal  su- 
premacy, have  ascribed  the  war  of  Pontiac  to  the  influence  of 
French  missionaries  and  Jesuits  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  such  an  inference.  Those  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Catholic  Church  were  doubtless  the  advocates 
of  peace  and  mercy,  but  their  influence  was  insuflicient  to  ex- 
tinguish revenge  from  the  savage  breast,  roused  by  wanton  and 
atrocious  murders  perpetrated  by  the  whites,*  who  were  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  in  their  encroachments  by  British  troops. 

*  Several  wflnton  mnrden  hod  been  ootamitted  by'tihe  whitei  upon  the  pettoeaUe 
Indiuui  near  the  Siuqaefaanna  after  tlie  peace  of  1763.  These,  although  pexpetrated 
by  lawless  fiontier  white  men,  served  to  roase  ap  the  Indian's  revenge,  and  his  sospi* 
ciona  of  treachery  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 
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Hostilities  once  commenced,  the  whole  Indian  confederacy 
bent  every  energy  to  its  effectual  prosecution.  As  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge observes,  ^'  Never  did  military  commaiiders  of  any  na- 
tion display  more  skill,  or  their  troops  more  steady  and  deter- 
mined courage,  than  did  those  red  men  of  the  wilderness  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  gigantic  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their 
country  from  the  possession  of  the  English."  It  was  a  war  of 
extermination  on  a  large  scale,  where  a  few  destitute  savage 
tribes,  in  defense  of  their  country  and  their  homes,  were  ar- 
rayed against  the  colossal  power  and  resources  of  the  mistress 
of  the  civilized  world ;  a^  contest  where  human  nature,  in  its 
simplest  state,  was  the  antagonist  of  wealth,  civilization,  and 
arts,  and  where  the  wild  man  was  obliged^  to  call  to  his  aid  all 
the  power  of  stratagem,  treachery,  revenge,  and  cruelty  against 
the  innocent,  the  hel[Jess,  and  the  unoffending.  Such  is  the 
stem  mode  of  savage  warfare,  which  knows  no  mercy  to  the 
feeble,  the  aged,  or  the  infant ;  where  the  youthful  mother  and 
her  tender  infant  are  alike  doomed  to  the  fate  of  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife. 

The  spirit  which  animated  Pontiac,  the  Indian  emperor  in 
this  struggle,  may  be  conceived  by  the  following  extract  of  a 
speech  made  by  him  before  a  grand  council  of  the  Western 
tribes.  After  an  eloquent  aod  powerful  appeal  to  the  warriors 
against  the  advance  of  the  British  power,  he  declared  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  their  father,  the  French  king,  to  aid  him 
in  driving  out  the  English,  and  he  repeated  to  them  the  will  oi 
the  Great  Spirit,  communicated  in  a  dream  to  a  Delaware  chief. 
The  Great  Spirit  had  said  to  him,  ^  Why  do  you  suffer  these 
dogs  in  red  coats  to  enter  your  country  and  take  the  lands  I 
have  given  to  you  f  Drive  them  from  it !  drive  them !  and 
when  you  are  in  trouble,  I  will  help  you."* 

Among  the  forts  or  military  posts  captured  by  the  Indians 
during  the  early  part  of  May,  were  those  of  Ouiatenon,  Green 
Bay,  Mackinaw,  St.  Joseph's,  Miami,  Sandusky,  Presque  Isle, 
Le  Beuf,  and  Venango.  Some  had  been  taken  by  open  attack, 
others  by  stratagem  and  treachery ;  and  in  nearly  all  of  them 
the  garrisons  had  shared  the  fate  of  Indian  victory,  their  bodies 
mangled  in  triumph,  and  their  blood  quaffed  in  rage. 

Besides  those  posts  which  fell  before  the  victorious  savages, 
no  less  than  six  were  beleaguered  for  many  weeks  or  months, 

*  Thatcher's  Lives  of  the  Tndism,  vol.  ii.,  p.  86,  Family  Library  editka. 
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until  they  were  finally  relieved  by  re-enforcements  from  the 
older  settlements  and  from  England.  The  principal  of  these 
were  Detroit,  Ligonier,  Bedford,  Cumberland,  and  Loudon, 
most  of  which  were  reduced  to  great  extremities  before  relief 
reached  them.  Niagara  was  deemed  hnpregnable  to  the  savr 
ages,  and  was  not  attacked. 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  at  the  forts 
and  in  their  in^mediate  vicinity,  the  frontier  settlements  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  sources  of  the 
Roanoke,  were  broken  up  with  indiscriminate  massacre,  where 
the  people  could  not  effect  their  timely  escape.  Those  who 
escaped  were  crowded,  into  fortified  stations,  or  retired  with 
their  families  to  the  more  secure  parts  of  the  old  settlements 
east  of  the  mountains.  ^  The  fkiglish  traders  among  the  In- 
dians were  the  first  victims  in  this  contest.  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  them,  only  two  or  three  escaped  the  gen- 
eral destruction.  The  posts  of  Presque  Isle,  St  Joseph,  and 
Mackinaw  were  taken,  withageneral  slaughter  of  the  garrisons." 

Such  was  the  general  result ;  the  detail  of  some  of  the  scenes 
in  the  western  regions  may  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  an 
Indian  war.  **  The  work  of  extirpation  was  commenced  on  or 
about  the  same  time  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west.  Nine  British  forts  were  captured.  Some  of  the  garri- 
sons were  completely  surprised  and  massacred  on  the  spot ;  a 
few  individuals,  in  other  cases,  escaped.  The  ofiicer  who 
commanded  at  Presque  Isle  defended  himself  two  days.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  savage3  are  said  to  have  set  fire  to  his  block- 
house about  fifty  times,  but  the  flames  were  as  often  extinguished 
by  the  soldiers.  It  was  then  undermined  and  a  train  laid  for 
an  explosion,  when  a  capitulation  was  proposed  and  agreed 
upon,  after  which  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  carried  captive 
to  the  northwest."* 

In  the  treachery  put  in  operation  against  the  posts,  the  prom- 
inent object  was,  first,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  commanders, 
or  officers,  previous  to  any  actual  hostile  attack.  This  was  at** 
tempted,  and  sometimes  successfully,  by  parties  of  Indians  gain- 
ing admission  under  pretense  of  business  or  friendship ;  at  oth- 
er times  they  were  enticed  from  the  fort  without  any  apprehen- 
sion of  danger.  At  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  the  com- 
mandant was  induced,  by  the  entreaties  and  cries  of  a  squaw;  to 

*  Thatahet't  Indian  Biography,  toL  ii,  p.  S7. 
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accompany  her  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort^  to  relieve  a 
man  who,  she  said,  was  wounded  and  dying.  He  went  for  th^ 
purpose  of  relieving  the  dying  man,  and  found  his  own  death 
from  a  party  of  Indians  in  ambuscade.  The  fort  was  afterward 
captured,  and  the  garrison  massacred.* 

At  Mackinaw  a  more  subtle  policy  was  adopted.  This  was 
a  very  important  post,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strait 
of  Michilimackinac,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  It 
was  a  place  of  deposit,  and  the  point  of  departure  between  the 
upper  and  lower  countries,  and  here  the  traders  always  as- 
sembled on  their  voyages  to  and  from  Montreal.  The  post 
was  situated  on  a  fine  plain  near  the  water-level,  and  consist- 
ed of  a  stockade  inclosing  nearly  two  acres,  and- about  thirty 
small  houses,  occupied  by  as  many  families.  The  bastions 
were  mounted  with  two  small  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
the  garrison  consisted  of  about  ninety-five  men.  Near  the  time 
for  the  contemplated  attack,  numerous  Indians,  apparently  quite 
friendly,  began  to  collect  about  the  fort  At  length,  under  pre- 
tense of  celebrating  the  king's  birthday,  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  great  game  of  baggatiwA^  or  Indian  ball,  resembling 
the  common  game  of  racket,  in  which  each  party  strives  to  car- 
ry the  ball  to  the  opposite  boundary  of  the  field.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  a  great  wager  was  at  stake  for  the  victorious  par- 
ty. Nearly  two  hundred  Indians  were  engaged  on  each  side. 
The  play  was  about  to  commence  near  the  fort,  and  many  from 
it  were  induced  to  come  out  as  spectator^.  In  the  midst  of  the 
play,  when  all  were  apparently  intent  upon  the  game,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  most  violent  exercises  of  rivalry,  the  ball  was,  as 
if  by  accident,  thrown  within  the  stockade.  Each  party,  eager 
to  excel,  were  allowed  to  pass  directly  into  the  fort  in  pursuit 
of  the  ball.  Immediately  after  they  had  entered  the  fort,  the 
war-whoop  was  given,  and  each  Indian,  drawing  his  concealed 
weapons,  began  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  every  English- 
man in  the  fort.  The  French  were  not  molested.  Henry,  an 
eye-witness,  states  that,  after  having  been  engaged  writing  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  loud  war- 
cry,  and  great  noise  and  general  confusion.  Going  to  his  win- 
dow, he  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians  within  the  fort,  fiiriously  cut- 
ting down  and  scalping  every  Englishman  they  found ;  and  he 
could  plainly  witness  the  last  struggles  of  some  of  his  particu- 

*  Thatcfaer^s  Indian  Biognpby,  toL  ii.,-p.  88. 
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lar  acqaaintanoes.  Some  of  tbem  he  saw  fall,  and  more  than 
one  struggling  between  the  knees  of  the  savages,  who  were 
holding  them  in  this  nMumer,  and  tearing  oflf  their  scalps  while 
they  were  yet  alive.  All  show  of  resistance  was  soon  over, 
and  the  cry  was  heard  through  the  fort,  ^  All  is  finished  P* 
While  this  scene  of  blood  was  passing,  several  of  the  Canadi 
an  villagers  were  seen  looking  odt  upon  the  scene  quite  com* 
posed,  and  neither  interfering  nor  being  molested. 

After  the  massacre  was  over,  and  all  the  English  had  been 
hunted  up,  the  scene  of  savage  revelry  commenced.  Here  the 
observer,  who  had  been  fortunately  concealed  in  a  French- 
man's house,  beheld  the  most  ferocious  and  foul  triumphs  ot 
the  savages.  The  dead  were  scalped  and  mangled ;  the  dy- 
ing were  writhing  and  shrieking  under  the  unsatiated  knife 
and  reeking  tomahawk.  Some,  from  the  bodies  of  their  vic- 
tims ripped  open,  were  drinking  the  blood  scooped  up  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands,  and  quafied  amid  the  shouts  and  rage  ot 
victory.* 

Fort  Pitt  was  likewise  invested,  and  closely  besieged  for 
nearly  three  months.  All  communication  with  the  eastern  set- 
tlements^ being  intercepted  by  the  lurking  bands  of  Indians,  and 
all  succor  by  re-enforcement  being  impracticable,  the  garrison 
for  many  weeks  was  an  isolated  community,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  settlements,  and  surrounded  by  fierce  bands 
of  hostile  savages.  Reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  star- 
vation or  Indian  massacre  seemed  their  6nly  doom.  To  them 
starvation  was  less  terrible  than  to  become  the  objects  of  In- 
dian vengeance,  and  this  heroic  band  deternnned  to  resist  so 
long  as  a  man  might  remain,  and  die,  if  need  be,  by  famine. 
During  this  time  every  road  was  intercepted  to  prevent  inter- 
course between  Fort  Ligonier  and  the  beleaguered  post.  All 
messengers  who  attempted  to  penetrate  from  Fort 'Pitt  were 
either  killed  by  the  Indians,  or  were  compelled  to  return  to 
the  fort  by  the  lurking  Indians  on  the  way.  During  this  time 
the  fort  was  continually  beset  by  a  host  of  savages,  who 
made  daily  attacks  upon  the  stockade,  while  their  sharp-shoot- 
ers, lying  concealed  under  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  Rivers,  poured  a  destructive  volley  of  bullets  when- 
ever any  of  the  garrison  dared  to  expose  any  part  of  their  per- 
sons over  the  piquets  or  outside  the  incIosure.t    Lighted  ar- 

*  Thatcfaer's  Ind.  Biogn  voL  ii,  p.  8S-09.       t  QordoD's  Hist,  of  Penosylvuiia,  p.  399. 
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rows  were  daily  shot  upon  the  stockade  and  houses  for  burn- 
ing them  down. 

At  length,  General  Amherst;  commander-in-chief  of  his  maj- 
esty's forces  in  North  America,  detached  a  strong  re-enforce- 
ment with  three  hundred  and  forty  horses,  loaded  with  sup 
plies  and  ammunition,  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  for  the  relief 
of  the  garrison.  This  whole  detachment^  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred men,  had  well-nigh  been  cut  off  by  the  savages  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  fort.  As  usual,  the  savages,  by  their  numers 
and  spies,  became  well  apprised  of.  every  movement  made  by 
any  portion  of  the  English  armies.  They  accordingly  selected 
a  dangerous  defile  on  Turtle  Creek,  and  only  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Fort  Pitt,  as  a  suitable  place  to  cut  off  the  advancing  re- 
enforcement.  Through  this  defile  the  detachment  must  neces- 
sarily pass,  and  here,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  Indian  ambus- 
cade was  laid.  Nothing  but  the  extraordinary  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  in  the  commander,  seconded  by  his  brave 
troops,  saved  the  corps  from  utter  destruction.  After  having 
sustained  a  desperate  contest  for  several  hours,  imtil  the  man- 
tle of  night  spread  its  protection  over  them,  they  stood  upon 
their  guard  until  the  morning  light.  After  several  hours*  hard 
fighting  again  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Bouquet  resolved  to 
practice  the  Indian  stratagem  upon  the  savages^  Carefiilly 
posting  four  companies  in  ambuscade,  he  feigned  a  rapid  re- 
treat with  the  troops  who  were  actively  engaged.  The  In- 
dians, as  if  sure  of  victory,  pressed  forward  after  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  without  order,  and  thoughtless  of  danger,  until 
suddenly  the  terrible  fire  in  their  rear  convinced  them  that 
they  were  between  two  fires.  Instantly  thrown  into  the  great- 
est consternation  and  confusion,  they  fled  precipitately  from 
the  field  of  action.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  severe ;  one 
hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  That  of  the  Indians 
was  equally  severe,  and  some  of  their  most  distinguished  chiefr 
were  slain.  The  detachment  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  four  days 
afterward,*  and  the  Indians  dispersed. 

In  the  mean  time*  Detroit  was  beleaguered  by  a  formidable 
body  of  western  savages,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Pontiac  himself.  The  Indians  appeared  before  this  post  on  the 
8th  of  May,  and  the  siege,  with  innumerable  attacks,  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission  until  the  last  of  August;  and,  with 

*  Doddridge'!  Notes,  p.  818,  8l»    Qordcai'i  PemifylyanM,  p.  401,  40S. 
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occasional  relaxations  only,  from  that  time  until  next  spring,  al- 
together about  twelve  months.  After  the  last  of  August,  many 
of  the  allies  and  warriors  of  Pontiac,  wearied  with  the  toil  and 
privations  of  the  siege,  retired  to  their  towns  and  families. 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  western  posts, 
although,  like  most  of  them,  its  garrison  had  been  reduced  dur- 
ing the  apparent  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes,  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  At  the  time  of  the  siege 
it  was  a  rich  object  for  savage  plunder,  far  exceeding  any  other 
western  post,  being  at  that  time  the  general  d6p6t  of  goods  and 
merchandise  for  the  whole  Indian  trade,  to  the  value  of  nearly 
half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling.  Many  of  the  western  trad- 
ers had  arrived,  and  were  moving  forward  to  monopolize  the 
Indian  fur  trade.  The  fort  was  a  stockaded  village  on  the 
bank  of  the  Detroit  River,  with  bastions  mounting  six  small 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  besides  about  forty  persons  who  were  connect- 
ed with  the  fur  trade. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Pontiac  presented  himself  before  the  fort 
with  three  hundred  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  warriors,  and  de- 
manded of  the  commandant,  Major  Gladwyn,  a  council.  The 
commandant  refused  to  admit  the  whole  force  of  Pontiac,  but 
consented  to  admit  him  and  forty  of  his  associates,  who  should 
hold  ^  council  with  him  in  the  fort.  The  main  body  of  the  In- 
cUans  retired  to  their  camp,  about  one  mile  distant,  when  Pon- 
tiac and  his  forty  associates  were  admitted.  In  the  mean  time^ 
Major  Gladwyn,  having  received  intimation  of  treachery  and 
hostile  intentions  from  an  Indian  squaw,  had  put  the  fort  and 
garrison  in  a  state  of  complete  defense.  Pontiac  and  his  war- 
riors, all  secretly  armed,  entered  the  fort ;  but,  seeing  the  troops 
under  arms,  and  every  man  at  his  post,  he  inquired,  ^  Why  all 
this  parade  of  arms  ?"  and  finally  declined  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  massacre  to  his  warriors.  Their  secret  arms  were 
soon  after  discovered  by  Major  Gladwyn,  when  he  dismissed 
Pontiac  and  his  band  from  the  fort,  with  reproaches  for  his 
treachery.  As  they  retired  from  the  gate,they  gave  the  Indian 
yell,  and  discharged  their  short  fire-arms  upon  the  fort  with 
little  or  no  injury.  The  Indians  under  the  command  of  Pontiac 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  such  persons  as 
were  found  outside  of  the  stockade.    The  night  was  spent  in 
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savage  revelry  oyer  the  helpless  victims  of  their  revengCi  while 
'others  lurked  about  the  fort,  under  the  darkness  of  the  night» 
and  secreted  themselves  behind  houses,  fences,  and  trees  for 
an  opportunity  to  shoot  down  any  who  should  venture  to  ex* 
pose  themselves  from  the  fort  after  daylight. 

The  next  day  Pontiac  renewed  his  eflbrts  and  stratagons  to 
induce  the  officers  of  the  fort  to  meet  him  in  council  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  small  arms  of  the  garrison.  One  officer,  who  vot 
untarily  went  out  to  meet  the  chiefs  with  three  attendants, 
was  detained  and  subsequently  put  to  death. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Indians  made  a  resolute  attack  upon 
the  fort,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  the  whole  day  from  behind 
houses,  fences,'t)ams,  and  trees,  within  gunshot  of  the  palisades, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  savage  army  was  kept  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  by  the  ordnance  of  the  fort.  The  force  of  the  sav- 
ages was  rapidly  increasing  every  day,  and  cdready  amounted 
to  about  seven  hundred  warriors.  Major  Gladwyn  began  to 
apprehend  serious  danger  to  the  garrison  and  inmates  of  the 
stockade,  and  contemplated  secretly  leaving  the  post,  and  de> 
scending  the  river  with  his  command ;  but  being  informed  by 
an  experienced  Frenchnran  that  the  Indians  never  contemplate 
an  open  assault  in  daylight  and  in  the  face  of  cannon,  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  defend  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity. 
From  this  time  every  person  in  the  fort  capable  of  duty,  was 
closely  employed  to  prevent  any  secret  attack,  and  to  avoid 
any  stratagem  laid  for  them  either  by  night  or  by  day. 

At  length  Pontiac  demanded  the  surr^ider  of  the  fort  by 
capitulation,  requiring  the  British  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
march  out  as  the  French  had  done.  This  being  refused^  he 
renewed  his  attacks  with  increased  vigor  and  frequency.  So 
unremitted  were  his  attacks  for  several  weeks,  that  neither  of- 
ficers nor  men  were  allowed  to  take  off  their  clothes  to  sleeps 
all  being  continually  engaged  about  the  ramparts.  During  tlus 
time  the  whole  number  of  effective  men,  exclusive  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  including  two  vessels  in  the  river,  was  only  one 
hundred  and  twelve. 

Every  plan  of  annoyance  was  put  in  operation.  Floating 
fire-rafts  were  repea:tedly  prepared  and  sent  against  the  vessels 
in  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  and  with  great 
difficulty  they  were  preserved  from  the  flames.  Parties  were 
Continually  hovering  near  the  fort  nnder  some  concealment, 
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for  the  purpose  of  taking  off,  by  their  marksmen,  any  who  might 
incautiously  expose  themselves  in  the  fort,  while  other  detach- 
ed parties  scoured  the  country  around  in  every  direction,  to  in- 
tercept every  kind  of  aid  or  succor  intended  for  the  garrison. 

In  the  month  of  June,  a  detachment  of  jfifty  men,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  from  Niagara,  on  their  voyage  to  Detroit  had 
been  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  supplies  captured  by  the  Indians. 
Soon  afterward,  another  detachment  of  one  hundred  men,  with 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  from  Fort  Niagara,  had 
reached  the  Detroit  River,  within  half  a  day's  sail  of  the  fort, 
when,  having  landed  and  encamped  for  the  night,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  Indians  and  entirely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  commander  and  seventy  men,  besides  the 
supplies,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  along  with  a 
few  prisoners.* 

Scenes  of  unparalleled  barbarity  continued  to  be  perpetrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  upon  every  Englishman  whom  they 
could  intercept.  It  was  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
for  the  garrison  to  behold  the  dead  and  mangled  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  floating  past  the  fort ;  every  family  and  in- 
dividual in  the  vicinity  had  been  murdered  in  the  most  horrid 
manner^  and  every  habitation  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  a  re-enforcement,  under  Captain  Dalzel, 
from  Niagara,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  regular 
troops,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  in  safety.  On  the  same 
evening  a  sally  was  made  by  three  hundred  men  against  the 
Indian  breast- work  within  less  than  a  mile  from  the  fort  This 
detachment  was  fiercely  encountered  by  the  savages  and  furi- 
ously repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men  killed  and  forty 
wounded.     Captain  Dalzel  was  among  the  slain.f 

The  whole  number  of  troops  lost  during  the  siege  of  Detroit 
was  but  little  short  of  three  hundred,  besides  individuals  uncon- 
nected with  the  army ;  the  exact  number,  however,  has  never 
been  correctly  ascertained. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  at  the  military  posts, 
the  whole  frontier  settlements,  from  north  to  south,  were  deso- 
lated with  fire  and  bloods  In  Pennsylvania,  "  the  whole  couti- 
try  west  of  Shippensburg  became  the  prey  of  the  fierce  barba- 
rians.    They  set  fire  to  houses,  bams,  com,  hay,  and  every  thing 

*  See  Doddridge,  p.  S17,^18.    Alio,  Thatcher*!  Indian  Biography,  vol.  H,  p.  99-107 
t  Idem. 
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which  was  combustible.  The  wretched  inhabitants^  whom 
they  surprised  at  night,  at  their  meals,  or  in  the  labors  of  the 
fields  were  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  barbarity ; 
and  those  who  fled  were  scarcely  more  happy.  Overwhelmed 
by  sorrow,  without  shelter,  or  the  means  of  transportation, 
their  tardy  flight  was  impeded  by  fainting  women  and  weeping 
children.  The  inhabitants  of  Shippensburg  and  Carlisle,  now 
()ecome  the  barrier  towns,  opened  their  hearts  and  their  houses 
to  their  afilicted  brethren.  In  the  towns,  every  stable  and 
hovel  was  crowded  with  miserable  refugees,  who,  having  lost 
their  hpuses,  their  cattle,  and  their  harvest,  were  reduced  from 
independence  and  happiness  to  beggary  and  despair.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  people ;  the  men  distracted  by  grief  for 
their  losses,  and  the  desire  of  revenge,  more  poignant  from  the 
disconsolate  females  and  bereaved  children  who  wailed  around 
them.  For  some  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  many 
families,  with  their  cattle,  sought  shelter  in  the  woods,  being 
unable  to  find  it  in  the  towns.''  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  counties,  contributed  largely  to  their  relief* 

This  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania  is  only  a  specimen  of 
what  existed  for  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  along  the 
western  firontier,  as  far  south  as  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Among  the  hostilities  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  early  part 
of  this  war,  we  must  enumerate  the  horrible  massacre  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the  east  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  great  branch- 
es of  the  Susquehanna  were  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  hos- 
tUe  Indians. 

The  plan  of  the  Indian  hostilities  had  embraced  not  only  the 
destruction  of  all  the  western  population,  but  likewise  all  the 
grain  and  growing  crops,  so  as  efiectually  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  generally  fled  firom  their  homes  to 
seek  safety  among  the  older  settlements. 

Among  the  first  massacres  in  Western  Virginia  during  this 
war  were  those  of  "  Muddy  Creek"  and  **  Big  Levels,"  upon 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Greenbrier  River.  The  people  of 
these  remote  settlements,  distant  alike  from  the  Athantic  bor- 
der and  from  the  country  occupied  by  the  Indians,  had  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  until  they 
were  overwhelmed  in  destruction.    Presuming  that  the  treaty 

*  Goidoii'i  Hiitoiy  of  PenniylrBBUi,  p.  309. 
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of  1763  had  pacified  the  whole  Indian  confederacy,  the  settlers 
in  these  remote  regions  entertained  no  apprehension  of  danger. 
In  this  state  of  security,  they  felt  no  alarm  when  they  beheld 
their  settlement  visited  by  nearly  sixty  Indians  under  the  guise 
of  friendship.  The  Indians  were  received  with  that  cordial 
hospitaHty  so  common  to  the  frontier  people. 

At  Muddy  Creek,  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  hos^ 
tile  indication,  after  a  refreshing  meal,  they  commenced  killing 
all  the  men  in  the  settlement,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  women 
and  children. 

Having  secured  the  prisoners  under  a  suitable  guard,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  "  Big  Levels,"  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  before  any  intimation  of  the  fate  of  Muddy  Creek  had 
preceded  them.  At  this  settlement  they  were  treated  with 
great  hospitality  and  friendship.  Archibald  Glendetlnen  gave 
them  a  sumptuous  feast  Upon  a  fat  elk  which  he  had  recently 
killed.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  feast,  they  began,  without  cer- 
emony or  provocation,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  to  secure 
the  women  and  children  as  prisoners,  as  they  had  done  at 
Muddy  Creek.* 

In  the  massacre  at  Big  Levels,  the  signal  was  given  by  k 
chief,  as  follows :  An  old  woman,  who  had  a  sore  leg,  showed 
it  to  the  Indian,  and  requested  his  advice  how  it  might  be  cured. 
After  examining  the  sore,  without  ceremony  he  drew  his 
hatchet,  and  laid  her  lifeless  at  his  feet  by  a  single  blow  upon 
the  head.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  general  assault,  and  the 
massacre  was  instantly  commenced. 

When  these  disasters  became  known  in  Botetourt  county 
several  days  afterward,  a  party  of  volunteer  armed  men  as- 
sembled, who  went  to  the  desolate  settletnents  and  buried  the 
dead  bodies,  which,  till  that  time,  lay  scattered  where  they  had 
fallen,  except  that  of  Glendennen,  Which  had  been  imperfectly 
buried  by  his  wife-f 

As  late  as  the  22d  of  June,  the  Indians  were  still  committing 

*  Voddndge't  Notec,  p.  9SS. 

t  Mrs.  Glendennen  wu  unong  the  prisonen.  She  holdly  charged  the  Indians  with 
eovrardice,  and  upbraided  them  with  treachery  in  assuming  the  mask  of  friendship  to 
commit  mnrder.  One  of  the  Indians,  exasperated  with  her  boldness  and  the  tmth  of 
her  charge,  brandished  hii  tomahawk  oyer  her  head,  and  then  slapped  her  hnsband's  soalp 
in  her  face.  Next  day,  after  'marching  ten  miles  with  the  captives,  she  escaped  firom 
the  Indians  in  passing  a  thicket,  leaving  her  infant  with  the  enemy.  Her  absence 
■oon  after  was  discovered  by  the  cry  of  the  child  for  its  mother,  when  one  of  the  sava- 
f  €•,  taking  the  child  in  fail  hands,  aiid  saying  he  would  soon  bring  the  cow  to  kef  caff. 

Vol.  L— Y 
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depredations  and  murders  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cumberland, 
on  the  Potomac ;  and  nine  persons  had  been  killed  within  the 
last  ten  days.  At  this  time  the  whole  population  of  this  regiooi 
to  the  number,  of  nearly  five  hundred  families,  on  the  firontierst 
poor  and  destitute,  leaving  all  behind,  had  fled  to  the  eastezn 
settlements.*  Indeed,  the  whole  western  frontier,  for  nearly  a 
thousand  miles,  from  north  to  south,  presented  a  scene  of  un- 
precedented terror  and  flight. 

On  the  28d  of  JunOi  Fort  Ligonier,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Laurel  Hill,  and  sixty  miles  east  of  Fort  Pitt,  was  invested- )[^. 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  kept  up  a  vigorous  attack  for 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  27th  of  July,  Fort  Loudon,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  and  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  square^  contained  more  than  two 
hundred  women  and  children,  who  had  sought  its  shelter  from 
the  scalping-knife. 

At  this  time,  Shippensburg  and  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  not 
thirty  miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  were  frontier  towns  ;  and  all 
the  remote  settlements  west  of  them  had  been  broken  up,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  eastward  for  safety.  The  few  who 
remained  were  secured  in  stations,  or  strong  palisade  inclos- 
ures,  from  the  midnight  attacks  of  savage  bands  prowling  for 
scalps  and  plunder. 

At  the  same  time,  *' Greenbrier  River  and  JackscMi  River 
were  depopulated,"  and  nearly  three  hundred  persons  had  been 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians.  Not  one  family  was 
found  on  their  plantations  on  this  frontier«  for  three  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  in  width.  By  the  consterna- 
tion which  had  spread  in  this  region,  nearly  twenty  thousand 
persons  were  thrown  out  of  house  and  home,  to  seek  shelter 
and  safety  east  of  the  mountams.! 

Late  in  July,  such  was  the  state  of  public  apprehension  and 
alarm  at  the  secret  incursions  of  scalping  parties  of  Indians, 
that  the  smallest  circumstance  oflen  caused  great  alarm.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  about  the  last  of  July,  a  party 
of  men  having  returned  from  a  deer  hunt  over  the  western  hilfs, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Goshen,  suddenly  fired  four  guns  in  quick 

daflhed  out  its  brains  against  a  tree.    The  mothcrhaving  made  her  escape,  retained  to 
the  settlement  and  imperfectly  buried  her  hosband,  when  she  foond  herself  the  ooly 
snrvivor  remaining  of  both  settlements,  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  and 
sononnded  by  the  mangled  bodies  of  her  friends  and  neighbors.-^Doddridge,  p.  233. 
*  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  vol  i.,  p.  113.  t  Idem,  p.  113. 
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succession  at  a  flock  of  partridges.  The  reports  having  be^ 
heard  in  the  vicinity,  were  sapposed  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  Indians,  and  alarm-guna  were  fired  over  the  whole  neighs 
borhood,  and  the  people  commenced  an  imnwdiate  and  general 
flight,  until  the  whole  settlements  were  in  utter  confusion  and 
constematioiu  Those  in  their  houses  gathered  np  what  they 
could  carry,  and  with  their  children  soiight  safety  in  flight ; 
those  who  were  with  their  teams  in  the  fields  cot  the  horses 
loose  in  haste,  and  made  their  escape  with  them ;  those  who 
had  no  boats  to  cross  the  river  plunged  in  with  their  wives  or 
children  on  their  backs.  In  this  manner  the  constematiozi 
spread  firom  one  to  another,  until  nearly  five  hundred  families 
had  left  their  homes  and  property,  as  they  supposed,  to  th0 
mercy  of  the  Indiana.  Some  continued  their  flight  to  the  bor** 
ders  of  New  England  before  they  were  undeceived. 

Early  in  October,  about  twenty  persons  had  been  killed  by 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of.  AUenstown  and  Bethlehem,  on  Le^ 
high  River,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  such  was  the  general  conster-* 
nation,  that  ^most  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity  had  fled  from 
their  habitations."* 

It  is  not  our  design  to  recount  all  the  deeds  of  blood  and  cru- 
elty perpetrated  upon  the  frontier  people  by  the  hostile  Indians* 
The  feelings  of  humanity  are  shocked,  and  recoil  at  ibe  recita- 
tion of  them.  The  sketch  already  given  may  serve  to  con- 
vey a  faint  idea  of  the  calamities  endured  by  the  wretched  in-^^ 
habitants  subject  to  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare. 

During  the  following  winter,  detached  scalping  parties  of 
Indians  continued  to  traverse  the  border  regions,  and  to  prowl 
about  the  forts  on  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  committing  such  depredations  and  mur- 
ders  as  served  to  keep  the  whole  exposed  population  in  a  state- 
of  continual  dread  and  fearful  api^rehension  for  their  personal 
safety. 

Although  the  savages  at  all  times,  in  their  hostile  incursions- 
upon  the  settlements,  commit  the  most  inhuman  barbarities 
upon  the  helpless  and  unprotected*  there  are  among  the  firon-^ 
tier  people  occasionally  men  equally  depraved,  and  who  in* 
deeds  of  blood  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  most  ferocious  savr. 
ages.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  whites,  exasperated  to* 
phrensy  by  the  repeated  murders  atrociously  perpetrated  upOQ- 

*  Bee  Thatcher'!  Lodiaa  Biography,  toI.  ii.,  p.  113, 114 
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their  friends  and  relatives  by  the  savages,  have  been  impelled, 
by  feelings  of  revenge,  to  deeds  of  blood  at  which  humanity 
weeps.  Such  wm  the  phrensied  revenge  of  the  '^Paxton 
Boys.**  These  desperadoes,  prompted  by  a  feoiatical  delusion, 
that  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  was  a  judgment  from  God  for 
^sparing  the  Caqaanites  in  the  land,"^  organized  themselves 
into  a  bandit  corps,  and,  disregarding  law  or  any  civil  author- 
ity of  the  state,  proceeded  to  commit  the  most  revolting  bar- 
barities upon  the  peaceable  and  innocent  Conestago  Indians, 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  acts  perpetrated  by  the  hostile  tribes. 
Dr.  Doddridge  says,  **  They  rivaled  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
Indians  themselves  in  deeds  of  cruelty  which  have  dishonored 
the  history  of  our  country ;  shedding  innocent  blood  without 
the  slightest  provocation,  in  deeds  of  the  most  atrocious  bar- 
barity."* . 

The  Conestago  Indians  were  the  remains  of  the  Conesta- 
go tribe,  the  early  friends  of  William  Penn,  whose  descendants, 
for  more  than  a  century,  bad  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  whites.  This  remnant  of  a  tribe,  about  forty  in  number, 
were  the  first  victims  of  this  infuriate  and  demoniacal  band. 
They  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment too  weak  to  protect  the  weakest. 

The  same  vengeance  would  have  been  wreaked  equally  upon 
the  peaceable  and  inoffensive  Christian  Indians  of  the  villages 
ef  Wequetank  and  Nain,  had  not  the  state  authorities  at  length 
succeeded  in  protecting  them.f 

[A.D.  1764.]     Such  had  been  the  disasters  to  the  British 

•  Boddridge'8  Note«  on  Virpnia,  p.  S90. 
.  f  Althoagh  thu  aabject  ui  property  beyond  the  limiti  of  onr  preicribed  history,  yet; 
^B  it  IB  connected  with  the  Indian  hoetUitiei  of  1763,  we  will  take  this  farther  notioa 
of  this  bandit  corpi.  This  band,  laboring  nnder  a  delagion  which  had  been  encoora^ed 
by  certain  fanatics,  that  it  was  their  dnty  to  exterminate  the  Indians,  as  Joshoa  did 
the  Canaanites  of  old,  crganixed  into  a  military  baxtd»  and  set  all  htw  at  defiance.  On 
the  14th  day  of  December,  1763,  fifty-seven  of  these  men,  in  military  array,  entered  the 
Conestago  Tillage  aboat  daybreak,  and  immediately,  with  the  most  cmel  barbarity, 
nrardered  every  sool  that  was  finind  in  tiie  Tillage,  anxyontlng  in  all  to  fimrteen,  indod- 
ing  women  and  chUdren.  The  remainder  of  them  happened  to  be  abacnt  abovt  the 
white  settlements,  and  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  civil  aathoritiea,  wlw  placed  them 
in  the  jail  of  Lancaster  for  protection.  But  this  precantlon  was  tmaTailing ;  the  Fax- 
ton  Boys  broke  open  the  jail,  and  murdered  the  whotci  to  the  additioDal  number  oi 
nearly  twenty.  In  vain  did  the  poor,  defenseless  creatures,  upon  their  knees,  proteat 
their  innocence  and  implore  mercy.  Kor  did  the  death  of  these  victims  satisfy  these 
fiends  in  human  shape ;  they  mangled  the  deed  bodies  with  scalping-knives  and  tomm- 
l^wks  in  the  roost  savage  and  brutal  manner.  Even  the  children  were  scalped,  ttd 
their  feet  and  hands  chopped  off  with  tomahawks.  The  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  removed  the  Indians  of  Wequetank  and  Nain,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Phil- 
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arms,  and  such  (he  consternation  and  slaughter  in  the  prov^ 
inces  during  the  past  year,  that  the  EngUsh  government,  as 
well  as  the  provinces,  had  determined  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor,  and  to  give  security  to  the  frontier  settlements  du^ 
ring  the  next  campaign  by  carrying  the  war,  with  fire  and  des- 
olation, into  the  enemy's  country. 

Early  in  the  spring,  active  preparations  were  in  operati<m 
throughout  the  provinces  for  the  chastisement  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians, and  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  from  the  merciless 
fiiry  of  savage  warfare.  Troops  were  last  concentrating  upon 
the  remote  posts  near  the  lakes,  and  upon  the  Ohio  region.    * 

Early  in  June^General  Bradstreet,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
reached  Fort  Niagara  on  his  route  to  re-enforce  the  garrisons 
in  the  western  posts.  While  at  Niagara,  the  Indians  from 
the  northwest  made  overtures  for  peace,  and  the  general  de« 
manded  of  them  a  grand  council,  to  confirm  their  professions 
by  a  treaty  of  peace.  At  length  nearly  two  thousand  Indians 
were  assembled  near  Fort  Niagara,  and  among  them  were  rep- 
resentatives and  chiefii  from  twenty-two  nations,  and  embracing 
those  from  eleven  of  the  remote  northwestern  tribes.  A  treaty 
was  soon  after  concluded  between  his  majesty's  superintendent 
of  Indian  afiairs,  Sir  William  Johnson,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  chiefs,  sachems,  and  warriors  of  the  respective 
tribes.  The  treaty  stipulates  for  peace  and  friendship,  and  a 
cession  of  certain  lands  to  Great  Britain  lying  soyth  of  Lakeii 
Ontario  and  Erie.*  But  Pontiac  was  not  there,  nor  would  he 
sanction  the  treaty. 

General  Bradstreet  sailed  from  Detroit,  and,  after  a  narrow 
escape  firom  shipwreck  with  his  whole  army  on  Lake  Erie,  off 
the  present  city  of  Cleveland,  he  arrived  safely  at  Detroit.    Af^ 

■delpMa,  whore  they  remained  under  goezd,  either  in  the  htmohi  or  itate-prieoo,  hi 
more  than  one  year,  or  from  November,  1763,  to  December,  1764.  "Dmag  tfaia  time,  tha 
Paxton  Boyc  assembled  in  force  several  times  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  the  bar- 
racks and  wresting  the  helpless  Indiana  frcnn  the  guard,  to  gratijy  their  tlurst  for  blood. 
The  preparation  and  show  of  firmness  by  the  mihtaiy  in  their  defenae  prevented  aa 
aasanlL  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  other  ootrages  against  the  rights  and  persons  of  the 
Indians,  the  civil  anthorities  of  the  States  have  interfered  in  their  behalf  against  the 
foiodty  of  the  white  man. 

The  Paxton  Boys  at  length  began  to  commit  oatragea  upon  their  fellow-citisenai 
and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  their  acts  and  threats,  that  no  man  felt  safe  to  act 
er  speak  against  them. — See  Doddridge's  Notes.  • 

For  a  more  fall  aoooant  of  this  bandit  clan  and  their  fanaticism,  see  Proad's  History 
oTPennsyhrania,  voL  ii.,  p.  3S5-330.    Also,  Qorion's  Pemu^lvania,  p.  405. 

*  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  438.  ' 
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ier  making  several  ineuirsions  against  hostile  towns,  and  chas- 
tising several  bands  of  hostile  warriors*  opposed  to  the  late 
4reatyi  overtures  of  peace  were  received  firom  them.  Nego- 
j^ations  for  a  truce  were  op^iied,  which  soon  after  resulted  in 
ji  peace  with  all  the.  northwestern  tribes,  except  the  Shawa* 
nese  and  Delawares  of  the  Scjoto.  Pontiac  would  take  no  part 
^the  treaty,  and  remainfsd  adverse  to  peace.  Soon  afterward  he 
retired  to  the  Illinois  River,  where  he  still  meditated  vengeance 
against  the  English  for  nearly  twelve  months  afterward.  He 
pontinued  to  reside  on  the  Illinois  until  the  summer  of  nOl,  when 
he  was  assassinated  in  tho  coqncil-house  by  a  Peoria  chief.*  . 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Bouquet  invaded  the  Indian  coun- 
try south  of  Lake  £rie»  and  upon  the  branches  of  the  Muskin* 
gum  River.  Marching  from  Fort  Pitt  on  the  Sd  of  October,  he 
advanced  through  the  Indian  territory,  spreading  terror  and 
4eath  among  thcaavages,  destroying  their  fields  and  burning 
>heir  towns,  until  the  35th  of  October,  when  he  encamped  at 
the  Forks,  or  junction  of  the  Tuscarawa  and  Walhonding 
Rivers.!  Here  he  received  overtures  of  peace,  which  were 
accepted,  and  he  dictated  his  terms  to  the  hostile  triben  of  the 
Delawares,  Senecas,  and  Shawanese4 

The  surrender  of  prisoners^  which  had  been  one  of  the  first 
requisitions,  lock  place  soon  afterward;  the  Indians  surren*^ 
dered  two  hundred  and  six  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  chi]« 
4ren,  and  delivered  over  hostages  for  the  surrender  of  others* 
Peace  being  thus  ratified  with  these  tribes.  Colonel  Bouquet 
returned  with  his  victorious  army  and  his  rescued  captives  to 
Port  Pitt,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  tht  provinces. 

General  Stanwix,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the.  northwestern  army,  had  taken  measures  for  convening  a 
grand  council  of  the  western  tribes,  and  specially  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  their  confederates,  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, at  the  *•  German  Flats,**  on  the  Mohawk  River.  The 
council  accordingly  convened,  and  the  chiefs,  warriors,  and  sa» 
chems  of  the  Six  Nations  therein  ratified  and  confirmed  the 
jprevious  treaty  of  Niagara,  and  entered  into  a  general  article 
of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  British  crown,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  with  the  King  of  Prance. 

By  this  treaty,  designated  as  the  *'  Treaty  of  the  German^ 

'  *  Thttcfaei^i  Indian  Biography,  vpL  ii,p.  107*  t  Qofdon'i  PmibijItmiU,  p.  ISS. 

I  American  Pioneer,  roL  i.,  p.  S40. 
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Flats,"  the  Six  Nations  ceded  extensire  tracts  of  land  to  the 
English  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
irih  day  of  December  following,  the  treaty  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  peace  was  established  with  the 
Six  Nations  and  their  confederates* 
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Ject  of  their  Complaint  laid  before  the  provincial  Legislature. — Treaties  with  nortii- 
«ni  aad  aoothem  Indiana  ordered  by  royal  Govemment— "  Treaty  of  Fort  Stamriz.'* 
-T-The  "  Miaaissippi  Company"  of  Virginia,  1769.-*'<  Treaty  ofHardLaboi"  widiOher^ 
okees. — Extensive  Claims  to  Territory  set  np  by  the  English  under  the  *' Treaty  of 
Fdirt  Stanwix"  with  the  Six  Nations.— Settlements  advance  to  the  Rolston  and 

[  Ghnoh  Biveva. — ^impatience  of  northern  and  aontfaeni  Indiana  at  the  Advance  of  the 
Whites.— ExpbratioDS  of  Dr.  Walker  west  of  Cumberiand  Mountains,  In  1768 1  of 
Finley,  in  I76d  ;  of  Colonel  Knox. — "Long-Hunters." — ^Western  Emigration  encoor* 
aged  by  foyal  ookaiial  Oovemmento^— Emigration  to  Holslon,  Clhich.  and  to  Weit 
Fkrida,  in  1770.— Fort  Pitt  a  garrisoned  Post— SetliemenU  at  Redstone  Fcxt,  es 
Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  and  other  Points,  in  1770. — Enthusiasm  of  eastern  Settiementa 
fer  weatem  Emigration.— Territory  claimed  by  Virginia. — femfgranta  from  North 
Oarolina  advance  upon  the  Soorees  of  Holston  Rlver^^Impatienoe  of  the  Cherakeea. 
•— "  Treaty  of  Lochaber." — New  boundary  Line. — The  fbur  hundred  acre  Settlement 
Act  of  Virginia,  passed  in  1770.—"  District  of  West  Augusta"  organized.— Creaap's 
Setflament  at  Redstone  ^OM  Fort,"  in  1771.— PraiviaioDa  faa— The  "Starving 
Year"  of  1773.-^ettlementa  on  the  Ohio  above  the  Kenhawn.^Ro«te  ttom  eaatem 
Settiementa  to  the  Ohio.— Manner  of  traveling. — Emigration  to  the  West  increase 
greatly  in  1778.— To  Western  Vh^nia.— To  "  Western  District"  of  North  CaroUna. 
--To  Weat  Floridn.— Niimerooa  Sorveyooi  aent  oat  ta  Kentaoky^^Tbomaa  Bu]Ut^ 
Hancock  Taylor,  M'Afee.^'^urveys  near  Frankfort,  Hanodsbuxy,  and  DanviUe.-^ 
Captain  Bullitt  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio.— Settlements  on  the  Holston,  East  Tennessee.— 
.  Daniel  Boone  attampta  to  introdoce  white  Fandlies  fiom  North  Carolina.— Drivett 
back  by  Indians.— Emigration  in  1774  to  the  Upper  Ohio ;  on  the  Monoogahelt* 
Kenhawa,  and  Kentucky  Regions. — Simon  Kentonat  May's  Lick.— James  Harnid  at 
Harrodaborg. — ^Wett  Augnata  in  1774. — Ootnges  Of  lawless  white  Men  provoke  In- 
dian Vengeance.— Wheeling  Fott  bQik.-^Fort  Fiooaatle.— Dr.  Connolly  Oommiad* 
ant  of  West  Augusta. 

[A.D.  1765.]    No  sooner  had  peace  with  the  northwestern 
Indians  been  established,  than  the  restless  population  of  the 
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provinces  began  to  move  forward  to  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains.  Settlements  soon  began  to  spring  np  around  the 
military  posts  and  upon  the.  roads  leading  to  these  remote 
points.  The  garriscms  were  in  the  receipt  of  their  monthly 
pay,  which  they  drew  only  to  expend ;  and  those  who  could 
most  contribute  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  troops  were 
sure  to  receive  their  money.  A  few  months  of  peace  and  se- 
curity served  to  produce  the  germs  of  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing towns  near  the  military  posts ;  and  agricultural  "pursuits 
became  indispensable  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort.  The 
garrisons,  no  less  than  the  frontier  villagers,  required  the  aid 
of  the  various  mechanical  trades  adapted  to  new  settlements, 
as  well  as  the  more  indispensable  articles  of  grain  and  culinary 
vegetables,,  vrith  the  flesh  of  domestic  animals,  and  milk.  Hence 
the  husbandman  derived  employment  and  profit  by  a  residence 
near  the  remote  posts.  The  route  to  each,  firom  the  old  set- 
tlements, was  traveled  by  troops  and  caravans  with  supplies, 
conducted  by  government  agmts,  and  followed  by  hundreds 
of  adventurers  who  were  anxious  to  explore  the  beantifiil  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  Ohio  and  its  great  tributaries.  This  gave 
occasion  for  taverns,  or  public  houses,  on  the  road ;  and  to  sup- 
port these  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  increas- 
ing intercourse,  farms  were  opened,  mills  were  erected,  and 
mechanics  were  employed.  Hence  settlements  were  gradu- 
ally formed  along  the  main  routes  which  led.  from,  the  eastern 
settlements  westward  through  the  wilderness.  At  first  they 
were  at  distances  for  a  day's  journey ;  but  these  distances  were 
soon  divided,  and  **  half-way  houses*'  sprung  up  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  day's  travel ;  these  distances  were  again  reduced  by 
intermediate  houses,  which  enabled  the  emigrant  and  traveler 
to  consult  his  ease  and  convenience  in  making  his  journey. 
The  increasing  spirit  for  western  emigration  from  the  Atlantic 
provinces  soon  brought  crowds  of  families  and  adventurers 
firom  the  sandy  shores  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  to  seek  ease 
and  competence  upon  the  fertile  valleys  and  bottoms  west  of 
the  mountains.  The  intelligent  and  virtuous,  reared  in  ease 
and  competence,  allured  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  fer- 
tile West,  sought  ^o  better  their  condition  in  a  new  region ;  the 
profligate  and  vicious,  impatient  of  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
law  and  good  government,  also  sought  the  remote  population 
where  those  restraints  are  unknown. 
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[A.D.  1766.]  Thus,  in  a  few  yeM's  after  the  close  of  Ponti* 
ac*8  war,  small  settlements  had  extended  upon  all  the  great 
routes  to  the  west ;  those  from  the  north  converging  to  Fort 
Pittt  and  those  from  the  south  leading  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Holston  and  Clinch  Kivers.  Already  a,  town  had  been  laid 
out  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  Fort  Pitt,  upon  the  site  of  a  village  which  had  been 
destroyed  two  years  before  by  the  hostile  savages.*  A  route 
had  been  opened  to  the  Monongahela,  in  the  vicinity  of  ^  Red- 
stone Old  Fort/'  near  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  Creek,  seventy 
miles  above  Fort  Pitt  This  point  was  soon  to  become  an  im* 
portant  place  of  embarkation  for  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  their  advance  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  western 
country  generally.f 

These  were  the  extreme  frontier  settlements  of  the  British 
provinces  in  this  quarter.  Beyond  them,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  advance  of  any  organized  colonial  govern- 
ment, were  the  isolated  settlements  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois 
Rivers,  comprising  a  few  poor  and  ignorant  French  colonies. 
They  bad  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  English  crown,  but 
they  were  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  English  settlements. 
They  formed  only  small  detached  military  colonies,  speaking  a 
foreign  language,  and  having  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the 
restless  emigrants  which  were  now  crowding  toward  the  Ohio, 
Hence  they  were  visited  only  occasionally  by  officers  or  agents 
of  the  government,  or  by  Indian  traders  and  adventurers,  to 
gratify  a  thirst  for  pecuniary  gain,  or  an  innate  desire  for  dis- 
tant rambles4 

*  See  ImUy'B  America,  Loud.  ed..  1797,  p.  448.  Thii  is  qaite  a  large  and  yalaable 
wcnk  Qpon  die  eariy  history,  aettietnenta,  nd  atatiatica  of  the  weatem  country,  np  to 
the  year  1786,  by  Major  Imlay,  fimneriy  an  officer  in  the  Britiah  aervice.  Re  made  tfa« 
toor  of  the  weatem  coontry  aboat  the  year  1786,  and  collected  and  arranged  anoh 
iketchea  of  the  weatem  coontry  and  atattatica  aa  were  aoceaaible  at  that  period. 

t  See  American  Pioneer,  vol  ii.,  p.  59-62. 

t  Except  the  commandants  sent  to  these  posts,  probably  the  first  regular  Britisli 
agent  aent  to  these  remote  settlements  waa  Colonel  Oeorge  Croghan,  by  way  of  Foit 
Pitt  and  the  Ohio  RiTer,  in  the  anmmer  c€  1765.  Accompanied  by  t  party  of  Bngliah 
aoldiera,  and  depntiea  from  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Senecaa,  and  a  party  of 
Mendly  Indians,  he  set  oat  in  boats  fifom  Fort  Pitt  on  the  15th  of  May,  upon  a  mission 
to  the  western  tribes,  fiir  the  purpose  of  opening  a  friendly  interooorse  and  trade  with 
them,  and  to  take  obserrations  of  the  country  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  weatem  re- 
gions. The  party  coasted  slowly  down  &e  Ohio,  and  on  the  sad  of  May  they  encamped 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  where  they  remained  several  daya,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
sereral  French  traders  whose  attendance  at  thia  pomt  waa  expected.  On  the  30th 
they  deacended  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  River,  and  on  the  31st  they  visited  the  Big- 
bone  Lickt  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio;  here  they  witnessed  the  wide  beaten  roads 
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Settlements  were  now  advancing  rapidly  from  eastern  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  emigrants 
were  pressing  forward  upon  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Mtv 
nongahela,  upon  the  Youghiogeny  or  **  Yough,"  and  upon  the 
great  branches  of  Cheat  River.  On  the  south,  the  fr<mtier 
counties  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  pouring  forth 
their  hardy  pioneers,  who  were  still  advancing,  and  already 
settling  the  fertile  regions  upon  the  head  waters  of  New  River» 
west  of  the  mountains;  as  well  as  upon  the  sources  of  the  Green* 
brier.  Others,  full  of  enterprise  and  love  of  western  adventure, 
were  exploring  the  country  drained  by  the  great  branches  of 
Clinch  River,  and  were  forming  remote,  isolated  settlements  is 
Powell's  Valley,  still  further  north  and  west,  and  idso  upon  the 
waters  of  the  North  Fork  of  Holston,  in  the  regions  near  the 
present  towns  of  Abington  and  Wytbeville. 
.  At  this  time  the  principal  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  in  New 
York  and  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  whole  region  drained 
by  the  Alleghany  River  and  its  tributaries,  were  deep  Indian 
solitudes,  wholly  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  and  rarely 
frequented  by  the  most  advanced  pioneer.    A  large  portion 

letdiii;  ftom  the  lick  to  the  upper  portiob  of  Lioking  Biver,  made  by  the  keida  cf  hat- 
falo  which  then  freqaented  the  ooantry.  On  the  fint  of  Jane  they  were  at  the  "  falli 
of  the  Ohio  ;'*  on  the  6th  of  Jane  they  uriyed  tt  the  mondi  of  the  Wabaih.  Here  they 
finnd  A  breaaMMMrk,  lappoeed  to  hare  been  erected  by  the  Indiaiia.  8ix  milei  fitrthet 
they  encamped  at  a  place  called  the  "  Old  Shawaaeae  Villa^/'  upon  or  near  the  preaent 
rite  of  Shawneetown,  which  perpetaatei  its  name.  At  thif  place  they  remained  six 
ttaySfibr  the  porpoae  of  opening  a  friendly  htterooarse  and  trade  with  the  Wabaih  tribee; 
and  while  here,  Colonel  Croghan  aent  meafeogeri  with  diipatohoa  for  Lord  TnsuK, 
who  had  gone  from  Fort  Pitt  as  commandant  at  Fort  CharCres,  and  also  to  M.  8t  Ang^ 
the  former  French  commandant  at  that  place. 

.  On  the  6th  of  Jane,  at  daybreak,  tbey  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  eig^ity  wanisn^ 
^efly  Kickapooe  and  Mosqaatamies,  by  whoa  several  of  the  party  were  killed,  aaA 
nearly  all  of  the  remainder  woonded.  Besides,  they  were  pkindered  of  all  their  dodh 
fjig,  proviskms,  goods,  and  money.  From  thia  point  they  set  oat  for  Y iacemes  by  land; 
and,  passing  through  wooded  hills  and  uplands,  and  wide-spreading  prairies,  tliey  ar- 
rived at  the  post  of  St  Vincent  on  the  9th  of  Jane.  Here  they  foaod  eighty  or  ninety 
JTrench  famiUes  aettled  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  tarried  several  days. 
From  &L  Vincent  they  proceeded  by  land  up  the  Wabash  for  210  miles  to  Gaiateanv 
the  upper  French  settlement,  which  was  also  protected  by  a  small  fort.  The  settle> 
inent  at  this  place  comprised  ahqot  foarteen  families.  They  arrived  at  this  post  on 
the  29d  of  Jane,  and  remained  some  days,  forming  amicable  relations  and  inatitatiiif 
<}ommercial  arrangementa.  From  this  point  they  set  out  for  the  region  of  the  Maomee^ 
and  passing  over  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  head-streams  of  the  Wabaah  and  the 
If  aomee,  they  descended  the  latter  stream  to  the  lake.  After  some  delay  on  the  shores 
eC  Lake  Erie,  they  set  out  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they  arrived  on  the  17th  of  Aa- 
gust  Detroit  then  was  a  large  stockaded  village,  containing  aboot  ei^ity  booses  of 
■en  kinds. — ^For  a  copy  of  Crog^um'a  Jooinal,  see  Batler'a  Kentucky,  aecaood  edition, 
JLppendiat,  459-471. 
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of  the  regions  lying  upon  the  Cheat  and  Monongahela  Rivers 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  had  never  been  re- 
linquished by  treaty*  although  the  impatient  Anglo-Americans 
were  already  crowding  them  from  its  beautiful  valleys  and  ro- 
mantic hills. 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Rockbridge,  Augusta,  Greenbrier, 
and  Frederic  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge^  were  frontier  re^ 
gions,  occupied  by  a  sparse  population,  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  savage  massacre  upon  any  «udden  outbreak  of  Indian  ven- 
geance ;  the  towns  of  Staunton,  Lexington,  and  Winchester 
were  remote  frontier  trading-posts,  inhabited  by  a  few  pioneers* 
who  formed  a  connecting  link  between,  the  Indians  and  the 
eastern  people  of  Virginia.  Not  ten  years  before,  Winchester 
had  been  an  extreme  frontier  stockade  post,  erected  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  few  Wretched  families  who  were  crowded  into  it, 
and  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  Indian  massapre,*  Staunton 
had  been  first  laid  ofTaa  a  town  in  the  year  1761,  and  was  still 
a  firontier  village ;  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  also  was  a  fron- 
tier military  post,  more  than  sixty  miles  in  advance  of  the  old 
settlenients  near  Hagerstown,  and  fifty  miletf  in  the  rear  of  the 
wttlements  which  were  then  advancing  upon  the  sources  of 
the  Yougbiogeny  and  Cheat  Rivers. 

.  [A.D.  1767.]  The  following  year  witnessed  a  gradual  ad- 
vance of  settlements  down  the  valleys  of  the  Youghiogeny  and 
Cheat  Rivers,  and  upon  the  Monongahela  itself.  Thia  region 
iDon  became  a  focus  of  emigration  from  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania^ and  Northern  Virginia ;  and  the  fine  undulating  bottoms 
and  rolling  intervals,  with  their  limpid  streams,  leaping,  alpng 
aver  rocky  bottoms,  figured  in  the  narratives  of  those  who  re- 
turned to  visit  their  eastern  firiends,  uptil  all  were  filled  with 
the  bright  visions  of  future  wealth  which  seemed  to  open  to 
their  excited  fancy.  The  intelligent,  the  enterprising,  and  the 
young  were  foremost  in  the  throng  which  eagerly  looked  be- 
yond the  mountains  for  wealth  and  happiness,  and  the  old  and 
sedate  could  not  remain  behind  their  children  and  friends. 

To  protect  the  growing  settlements,  and  check  their  impatient 
advances,  as  much  as  to  observe  the  disposition  and  movements 
of  the  jealous  savages,  a  small  military  post  had  been  erected 
at  Redstone  Old' Fort,  and  was  still  occupied  by  a  suitable  gar 
iison.t    '^bo  Indians  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  ad- 

*  SpaAi'B  Wrltingi  «r  Wuliingtaiv  toL  il.,  p.  151, 191 ;  irol.  xxiv.,  9ll-850i 
t  Bee  Botlei'f  Hiitor^  of  Kentackyi  leoond  edition,  p.  48,  latrodaction. 
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vance  of  the  countless  immigrants,  no  less  than  the  formation 
of  new  settlements  and  stockades  in  the  heart  of  their  territory, 
which  they  had  never  relinquished  formally  to  the  white  man. 

Still  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  move  to  the  West, 
and  settlements  began  to  multiply  upon  the  lower  tributaries 
of  the  Monongahela,  while  others  were  busily  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring other  regions  for  the  location  of  future  settlements,  to 
be  taken  up  subsequently  by  military  warrants,  by  special 
grants,  and  by  right  of  settlement  or  first  occupancy. 

[A.D.  1768.]  With  the  approbation  of  the  British  crown, 
the  provincial  government  had  issued  script  and  nditary  war- 
rants without  number  since  the  close  of  Pontiac's  war,  besides 
many  extensive  claims  anterior  to  that  period.  All  these  were 
to  be  located  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  within  the  region 
claimed  to  be  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  hundreds  t>f  surveyors  and  agents  were  constant- 
ly employed  in  exploring,  selecting,  and  locating  for  the  re- 
spective claimants.  Some  grants  had  been  made  before  the 
French  war,  and  hundreds  of  military  warrants  had  been  is- 
sued before  the  French  troops  retired  from  Fort  Duquesae. 
In  none  of  the  provinces  had  the  infatuation  lor  western  lands 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  a  report  made  to  the  executive  council  of  Virginia 
in  1757,  by  John  Blair,  secretary  of  the  council,  he  states,  the 
quantity  of  lands  then  entered  to  companies  and  individuals,\ 
as  indicated  by  the  records,  amounted  to  three  miliums  ofacreSf 
a  large  portion  of  which  had  been  granted  as  early  as  the  year 
1754.*  Subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  German  Flats,  in  176i,  the 
number  of  grants  and  land- warrants  issued  by  the  colonial  au- 
thorities multiplied  astonishingly. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  land  mania 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  middle  colonies,  from  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  first  explorations  on  the  Ohio  until  the  be- 
ginning of  Lord  Dunmore's  war  in  1774.  The  province  of 
Virginia  invariably  took  the  lead  in  all  movements  for  the  oc^ 
cupancy  of  the  western  lands.  As  early  as  1744,  two  com- 
missioners from  Virginia,  Colonel  Thomas  Lee  and  Colonel 
William  Beverly,  with  others  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, convened  a  portion  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  them  for  the  sale  and 

*  See  North  American  BeTiew,  No.  104,  br  July,  1839,  p.  100. 
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relinquishment  of  large  bodies  of  land  extending  west  of  ihe 
settlements  in  the  three  pro vinces,  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  Potomac  After  a  liberal  use  of  whisky-punch,  '*  bumbo/' 
and  wine,  of  which  the  Indians  partook  freely,  the  treaty  was 
duly  read  and  signed  by  the  parties  respectively.  The  amount 
paid  the  Indians  jfor  signing  this  treaty  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  on  the  part  of  Maryland,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  both  in  Pennsylvania  currency, 
besides  sundry  presents,  and  abundance  of  whisky-punch  and 
••  bumbo/' 

When  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  Indians  charged 
fraud  in  the  treaty,  and  denied  the  relinquishment  of  the  exten$' 
ite  regions  claimed  by  the  provinces  in  virtue  of  its  stipula- 
tions, an  effort  was  made  to  reconcile  and  appease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  savages  by  means  of  a  subsequent  treaty.  For 
this  purpose,  three  commissioners  from  Virginia,  Colonels  Fry, 
Lomax,  and  Patton,  with  others  from  the  other  two  provinces, 
repaired  to  "  Logstown,"  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  sev- 
enteen milcB  below  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahela.  The  few 
Indiahs  who  attended  this  treaty,  and  others  subsequently  held 
at  Winchester  and  other  places,  indignantly  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  although  urged  thereto  by  earnest  exh 
treaties,  supported  by  the  promise  of  money,  and  many  valua- 
ble presents  and  trinketa  for  Indian  use. 

In  all  these  treaties,  whether  ratified  or  rejected,  the  Virgin- 
ians appear  to  have  been  determined  to  coerce  a  relinquishf 
roent  of  the  Indian  lands,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  no 
effort  of  negotiation  or  intrigue  was  omitted  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished 
to  the  lands  which  were  already  occupied  by  settlements,  which 
were  gradually  extending  over  them,  the  tide  of  emigration 
still  flowed  into  the  West,  and  parties  of  woodsmen,  explorers, 
and  surveyors  were  distributed  over  the  whole  country  east  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Ohio.  Regardless  of  the  Indians'  rights, 
and  deaf  to  then*  remonstrances^  the  settlements  and  explora- 
tions continued  to  advance.  Occasionally,  lawless  men  com- 
mitted outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Indians, 
and  thereby  provoked  the  tribes  generally  to  unite  and  assert 
their  rights,  as  the  common  cause  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
Beyond  the  restraints  of  law,  the  evil  propensities  of  disor- 
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derly  men  were  virtually  encouraged  to  indulge  m  additional 
encroachments  upon  the  unprotected  Indians.  Outrages  upon 
their  persons  and  property  in  these  remote  regions  conseqaentp 
ly  became  more  frequent 

The  Indians,  finding  themselves  without  recoune  or  appeal 
to  any  tribunal,  at  length  became  impatient  and  exasperated  at 
the  repeated  aggressions  of  lawless  white  men.  They  had  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  in  no  measured  tenns^and  eyinoed 
a  strong  inclination  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  whiles 
by  a  resort  to  arms,  as  the  certain  mode  of  enforcing  respect 
to  their  demands  and  to  their  rights.  Heretofore  they  had  re- 
peatedly remonstrated  to  the  agents  <^  the  British  erowu  spe* 
cially  charged  with  the  Indian  affiiirs,  and  to  the  command- 
ants of  the  western  posts ;  but  their  representations  had  been 
disregarded,  and  their  injuries  unredressed,  until  self-preserva^ 
tion  and  revenge  began  to  rouse  them  from  their  temporary 
slumber. 

By  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1768»  the  Indians  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  western  frontier,  from  the  sources  of  the  Sus* 
quehanna  to  those  of  the  Tennessee,  became  exasperated,  and 
united  in  their  determination  to  check  further  encroachments, 
and  to  enforce  an  observance  of  their  rights.  Still  they  re- 
frained from  open  hostilities,  while  the  restless  population  of 
the  Atlantic  border  continued  to  press  forward  into  the  Ohio 
country,  regardless  alike  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  king,*  issued  five  years  previously. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  deputation  of  the  '*  Six  Na- 
tions'' presented  to  the  **  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs"  at  Fort  Pitt  a  formal  remonstrance  against  the  contin- 
ued encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  lands  which  of  right,  and 
without  doubt,  belohged  to  the  Indians.  That  officer  with 
promptness  forwarded  the  remonstrance  to  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  whole  subject  was  laid  before  the  royal  gov- 
ernment without  delay.  On  the  31st  of  May,  the  president  of 
the  king's  council  of  Virginia  brojaght  the  subject  before  the  rep* 
reseniatives  of  the  province  for  their  immediate  action,  as  one 
whith  endangered  the  peace  and  security  of  the  colony. 

In  his  communication  to  the  colonial  Legislature,  he  informed 
them  ^  That  a  set  of  men,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  natural  jus*^ 

*  This  refen  to  the  proclamation  of  1763,  prohibiting  lettlementi  beyond  Ae  floorces 
of  the  Atlantic  itreamf  ,  and  which  waa  atill  id  force. 
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tice»  unimndfid  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  society,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Iroyal  proclamations,  have  dared  to  settle  themselves 
upon  the  lands  near  Redstone  Creek  and  Cheat  River,  which 
are  the  property  efthe  Indians ;  and  notwithstanding  the  repeat- 
ed warnings  of  the  danger  of  such  lawless  proceedings,  and  the 
strict  and  spirited  injunctions  to  desist  and  quit  their  unjust 
possessions,  they  still  remam  unmoved,  and  seem  to  defy  the 
orders,  and  even  the  powers  of  the  government."* 

The  authority  of  the  colonial  government  was  exerted  to 
quiet  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  Indians,  and  to  restrain 
farther  acts  6f  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  frontier  people,  un- 
til the  royal  government  should  act  in  the  matter. 

At  length,  the  subject  having  been  duly  considered  by  the 
royal  government,  orders  were  issued  near  the  close  of  sum- 
mer to  Sir  William  Johnson,  ^  superintendent  of  Northern  In-^ 
dian  affairs,"  instructing  him  to  call  together  the  chiefs,  war-* 
riors,  and  sachems  of  the  tribes  more  especially  interested,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  them  the  lands  already  occu- 
pied by  the  king^s  subjects. 

Agreeably  to  these  instructions.  Sir  William  Johnson  con- 
vened the  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates 
at  Fort  Stanwix,f  where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  relinquishment 
of  lands  was  concluded  in  the  month  of  November  following. 
By  this  treaty,  as  the  English  allege,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  certain  goods  of  divers  kinds,  and  other  valuable  presents  to 
them  paid,  the  Indians  did  relinquish  to  the  king  large  bodies 
of  land  in  the  provinces  of  PenniBylvania  and  Virginia,  extend* 
ing  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  westward  to  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, and  thence  westward,  on  the  south  dde  of  the  same,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cherokee  or  Tennessee  River.  This  construction 
of  the  treaty  was  firmly  resisted  by  the  Indians,  as  being  a  fraud 
upon  them. 

At  the  same  time,  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  ^  superintendent  of 
Southern  Indian  affairs,"  had  received  instructions  to  assemble 
the  Southern  Indians  in  like  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  boundary  line  between  them  and  the  whites.  He  ac- 
cordingly concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  at  **  Hard  La- 
bor,'' in  South  Carolina,  on  the  14th  day  of  October.    By  this 

*  See  Bntler'f  Kentucky,  Appendix,  p.  475. 

t  Fort  Stenwix  occnpied  the  lite  of  the  present  town  of  Utica,  fbnnerly  Fort  Sdray- 
ler,  in  Oneida  oonntyi  New  York,  kigh  op  the  Mohawk  River.  See  American  Pioneer, 
vol  ii,  p.  391. 
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treaty,  the  Cberokees  agreed  that  the  southwestern  boundary 
of  Virginia  should  be  a  line '' extending  from  the  point  where  the 
northern  line  of  Nortlx  Carolina  intersects  the  Cherokee  hunt- 
ing-grounds»  about  thirty-six  miles  east  of  Long  Island,  in  the 
Holston  River»  and  whence  extending  in  a  direct  course,  north 
by  east,  to  Chisweirs  Mine,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kenhawa 
River,  and  thence  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio  River." 

[A.D.  1769.]  This  line,  however,  did  not  include  all  the  set- 
tlements then  existing  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Those  formed  northwest  of  the  Holston,  and  upon 
the  branches  of  Clinch  and  Powell's  Rivers,  were  still  within 
the  limits  of  the  Indian  territory.  This  fact  being  ascertained, 
a  subsequent  treaty  becamp  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  a 
new  boundary,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  savages  for  an  ad- 
ditional extent  of  country. 

A  large  portion  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio,  claimed  by  the 
English  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  were,  in  fact, 
lands  to  which  the  Six  Nations  had  no  exclusive  claim^  they 
being  the  ^  common  hunting-grounds''  of  the  Cberokees  and 
Chickasas  also.  Yet  the  Ohio  River  was  urged  as  the  proper 
boundary  between  the  white  settlements  and  the  Indians  on  the 
west,  and  the  latter  were  finally  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
English  construction  of  the  limits.* 

Yet,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  Indians 
never  intended  to  relinquish  all  the  lands  between  the  mount- 
ains and  the  Ohio  River.  They  were  compeUed  first,  to  admit 
the  English  construction,  and  afterward  to  plead  it  against 
further  encroachments.  The  Cberokees  had  been  peaceable 
and  friendly  since  the  close  of  the  French  war ;  but  the  west- 
em  people  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  again  begin- 
ning to  encroach  upon  them.f  Settlements  were  advancing 
upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  and  upon 
the  waters  of  Powell's  River,  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains, and  beyond  the  established  boundary.  Although  the 
Cberokees  refirained  from  open  war,  yet  they  looked  with  a 
jeak>us  eye  upon  the  advances  which  the  white  population 
were  now  beginning  to  make  upon  the  waters  flowing  west- 
ward. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  bad  quieted  apprehension  on 

*  Botler'f  Kentaoky,  Introdoctioii,  p.  50-53.  f  IdeiOi  p.  19. 
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account  of  Indian  hostility  in  the  north,  at  the  8aine  time  it  had 
given  a  Tieuy  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  explora- 
tion westward.  The  Indian  title  was  claimed  to  have  been 
extinguished  to  all  lands  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio  to  an  in- 
definite extent.  Fame  had  represented  the  country  west  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  as  one  of  boundless  fertility  and  in- 
conceivable beauty ;  yet  it  was  three  hundred  miles  in  advance 
of  the  most  remote  frontier  settlements,  and  was  claimed  as 
the  common  hunting-grounds  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Indians.  That  portion  of  Kentucky  between  the  Kentucky 
and  Cumberland  Rivers  could  not  be  claimed  under  any  treaty ; 
it  was  the  undisputed  territory  of  the  native  tribes,  and  was 
claimed  exclusively  by  the  Cherokees  and  Chickas4s  as  their 
common  hunting-ground.  As  both  these  tribes  were  power- 
ful and  warlike,  they  had  excluded  the  white  man's  advance 
from  this  region ;  yet  there  were  men  of  fearless  spirit  and 
hardy  enterprise  in  the  western  settlements  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  who  were  willing  to  "tempt  the  dangerous 
wilds,"  and  to  explore  the  enchanted  plsdns  of  Kentucky. 
Still  the  '*  garden  of  Kentucky*'  was  unknown  to  the  white 
man,  or  known  only  by  rumor;  one  Englishman  only  had  seen 
the  matchless  country. 

But  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  having  revived  the  spirit  of 
western  emigration  in  a  tenfold  degree,  explorers  fearlessly 
penetrated  this  most  remote  district.  The  whole  system  of 
land  speculation  received  a  new  impulse ;  new  companies  were 
formed  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  a  land  crusade  to 
the  West  Companies  were  formed,  and  sent  their  united  pe- 
titions to  the  king,  praying  for  enormous  grants,  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  early  colonial  charters.  Among  these  was  the  first 
Anglo-American  "  Mississippi  Company,"  formed  and  conduct- 
ed chiefly  by  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
George  Washington,  and  Arthur  Lee,  all  wealthy  Virginians, 
besides  nearly  fifty  other  petitioners,  who  were  to  be  joint 
stockholders  in  the  contemplated  grant.  The  grant  required 
in  this  petition  was  no  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres,  to  be  located  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.*  Arthur 
Lee,  as  special  agent  for  the  company,  in  December  repaired 

*  B&tler'f  Kentacky.—Bee  Appendix,  p.  175-177,  ibr  a  copy  of  tfau  petition  and 
names. 
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with  all  haste  to  London,  to  lay  the  memorial  and  petition  be- 
fore the  ministers ;  but  finally,  after  great  effi>rts  and  protract* 
ed  delays,  the  company  failed  in  their  object  Yet  Colonel 
George  Washington,  with  his  faithful  and  indefatigable  agent 
and  principal  surveyor,  Major  William  Crawford,  were  eager- 
ly engaged,  with  hundreds  of  other  claimants,  in  locating  for- 
mer grants  and  military  warrants,  until  Indian  hostilities  again 
checked  their  operations. 

About  this  time  the  first  adventurers  from  North  Carolina 
and  Southern  Virginia  began  to  explore  the  valleys  and  plains 
northwest  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  within  the  southern 
limits  of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky.  During  the  summer 
of  1766,  the  fearless  John  Finley,  an  Indian  trader  from  North 
Carolina,  had  pursued  the  route  of  Dr.  Walker  by  way  of  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and  had  penetrated  as  far  north  and  west  as  the 
Kentucky  River.*  Here,  on  an  eminence  near  the  ^)outh  of  a 
tributary  called  Red  River,  he  had  erected  a  hut  and  opened 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  He  had  also  explored 
some  of  the  beautifiil  plains  of  Kentucky,  which  he  described 
in  glowing  colors  to  Daniel  Boone,  a  hunter  and  woodsman 
settled  upon  the  Yadkin  River.  In  the  fall  of  1769,  he  return- 
ed to  his  former  post,  with  Daniel  Boone  and  John  Stewart, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  hunters,  who  followed  him  as  their 
guide,  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  They  pursued  their  route 
by  way  of  the  Holston  River  and  Cumberland  Gap,  crossed 
Cumberland  River  near  the  mountains,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Finley's  trading-post,  within  the  present  limits  of  Clarke 
county,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Here,  from  a  lofly  eminence 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  Daniel  Boone  first  be- 
held **  the  beautiful  level  of  Kentucky."  The  plains  and  for- 
ests abounded  with  wild  beasts  of  every  kind ;  deer  and  elks 
were  common ;  the  bufialo  was  seen  in  herds  ;  and  the  plains 
were  covered  with  the  "  richest  verdure." 

[A.D.  1770.]  Stewart  left  his  bones  in  Kentucky,  the  first 
victim  of  Indian  resentment  to  the  white  man's  advance  into 
^  the  dark  and  bloody  ground."  Finley  and  Boone  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin.  Their  friends  and  neighbors  were 
enraptured  with  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  the  delight- 
ful country  which  they  had  discovered,  and  their  imaginations 
were  inflamed  with  the  wonderful  products  which  were  yield- 
ed in  such  bountiful  profusion.     The  sterile  hills  and  rocky 
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mountains  of  North  Carolina  began  to  lose  their  interest  when 
compared  with  the  fertile  plains  of  Kentucky. 

Nor  did  the  southern  portion  of  Kentucky  escape  explora- 
tion. The  same  summer  had  witnessed  an  excursion,  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  James  Knox,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  re- 
mote regions  west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  With  a 
party  of  nine  hunters  and  woodsmen,  he  passed  the  Cumber* 
land  Gap,  and  penetrated  westward  to  the  sources  of  Green 
River  and  uptm  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cumberland,  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  thd  eminence  from  which  Boone 
first  beheld  the  plains  of  Kentucky.  This  party  under  Colonel 
Knox  was  absent  several  months,  and  was  known  among  the 
western  people  of  North  Carolina  as  "  Long  Hunters.**^ 

While  these  explorations  were  being  made  in  Kentucky, 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  most  advanced  settle- 
ments of  Virginia  and  Nortii  Carolina,  and  while  the  popula- 
tion was  rapidly  augmenting  upon  the  sources  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Greenbrier  from  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  North  Carolina  were  moving  forward 
and  forming  settlements  upon  the  Nolichucky,  the  French 
Broad,  the  Watauga,  and  other  branches  of  the  Holston,  and 
upon  the  sources  of  New  River.  Others,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  emigration,  deigned  not  to  limit  their  movements  to  a  few 
hundred  miles.  The  Mississippi  itself  did  not  limit  their  jour- 
ney. The  English  possessed  the  Floridas  and  the  Itlinois  coun- 
try. West  Florida  was  bounded  on  the  west,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  branches  of  the 
Holston  opened  a  direct  water  communication  for  nearly  two 
thousand  miles'  of  circuitous  but  easy  navigation.  The  crown 
of  Great  Britain  desired  to  see  the  colonial  population  flow  into 
Florida,  and  h^d  held  out  inducements  for  settlers  to  emigrate 
from  Carolina.  Those  emigrating  from  the  western  parts  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  could  advance  by  land  to  the  Hol- 
ston, and  there  commence  their  voyage  in  flat-boats  or  barges, 
at  Long  Island,  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  by  watet,  above  the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad.f  The 
point  of  destination  in  West  Florida  was  the  upland  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  WaWut  Hills,  of  Natchez,  Bayou  Sara,  and 
Baton  Rouge. 

The  British  government,  since  the  treaties  of  1768,  had 

*  BnUer'f  Kentucky,  p.  18, 19.  t  Lnlay'i  Amefrica«  p.  499 
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thrown  off  all  disguise  as  to  the  occupancy  of  the  western 
country,  and  the  most  alluring  inducements  were  held  out  to 
western  emigration.  Western  posts  were  maintained  with 
military  garrisons  for  the  protection  of  the  remote  settlements 
against  the  e&cts  of  Indian  jealousy  and  revenge.  Although 
no  evidence  existed  of  any  hostile  designs  on  Uie  part  of  the 
savages,  Fort  Pitt  was  occupied  by  two  companies  of  **  Royal 
Irish  Infantry/'  under  command  of  Captain  Edmonson.  This 
post  at  this  time  was  a  regular  stockade  fort,  on  two  sides 
facing  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  defended  by  block- 
houses and  bastions.  On  the  land  side  was  a  regular  brick 
•  wall  mounted  with  cannon,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  and 
deep  ditch.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1770,  settlements  had  advanced 
upon  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela  below  the  Red  Stone 
Old  Fort,  and  westward  to  the  Ohio.  They  approached  the 
Monongahela  chiefly  by  Braddock's  *'  Old  Road,"  and  to  Red 
Stone  Old  Fort  by  the  route  opened  by  Colonel  Burd  ten  years 
before.  Brook  county,  in  the  western  neck  of  Virginia,  and 
Washington  county,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  had  already  re- 
ceived their  first  Anglo-American  population.  <  Others,  still 
more  daring,  had  descended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Wheeling,  and 
had  commenced  settlements  in  the  limits  of  the  present  county 
of  Ohio,  more  than  ninety  miles  below  Fort  Pitt  by  the  river 
channel.  Among  those  who  reached  these  remote  regions  for 
frontier  residences  were  the  three  brothers,  Jonathan,  Ebe- 
nezer,  and  Silas  Zane,  besides  many  other  woodsmen  and  pi- 
oneers. The  same  year  Ebenezer  Zane  selected  the  present 
site  of  Wheeling  as  his  location;  another  settlement  was 
termed  at  the  same  time  on  Wheeling  Creek,  near  the  **  Forks," 
a  few  miles  above  its  moutLf 

Explorations  for  future  settlements  and  locations  of  land 
were  spreading  upon  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mononga- 
hela, upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  the 
Greenbrier,  and  New  Rivers,  and  also  upon  the  Little  Ken- 
hawa, and  upon  Gauly  River.  The  prospect  of  wealth  an4 
future  independence  in  the  fertile  regions  west  of  the  mountains 
was  sought  injexchange  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  older  settlements,  laboriously  drawn  from  a  meager  soil. 

*  Sparkt'f  Writingi  of  Wuhingtcm,  toI.  it,  p.  51& 
t  Bntlei'f  Kentucky,  iDtrodnotioo,  p.  48,  49. 
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The  West  was  a  virgin  soil,  which  would  more  than  repay  the 
temporary  inconveniences  of  a  new  settlement,  and  s^ord  a 
prospect  of  future  competence  to  a  rising  family. 

The  same  tide  of  emigration  continued  from  the  southern 
portions  of  Virginia  and  from  North  Carolina,  flowing  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  and  upon  the  upper 
branches  of  the  north  fork  of  Holston,  and  upon  the  tributaries 
of  Clinch  River,  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  white  inhab- 
itants by  the  treaty  of  Hard  Labor  in  1 768.  The  settlements 
on  Powell's  River,  and  other  western  branches  of  Clinch  River, 
were  within  the  Indian  territory,  and  the  Cherokees  began  to 
remonstrate  against  the  encroachment.  To  avoid  Indian  re- 
sentment, and  to  remove  all  occasion  for  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Cherokees,  the  superintendent  of  '*  Southern  Indian  Af- 
fairs'' was  instructed  to  convene  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  war- 
riors, and  head  men  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  new  boundary  further  west.  Accordingly,  the  treaty  of 
Lochaber  was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1770,  by  which  the  Cherokees  consent  to  a  new  boundary,  to 
include  the  white  population  on  Clinch  River. 

The  new  line  commenced  on  the  south  branch  of  Holston 
River,  six  miles  east  of  Long  Island ;  thence  it  extended  in  a 
northwardly  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.* 
This  was  to  be  the  western  limit  for  the  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina ;  and  as  yet  the  whole  southwestern 
portion  of  Virginia  was  a  wild  and  savage  wilderness^  with 
only  a  few  scattered  inhabitants  upon  the  head  waters  of  Hol- 
ston and  Clinch  Rivers.  The  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ab 
ingtpn  was  a  frontier  settlement. 

The  provincial  Legislature  of  Virginia  at  its  next  session  pass* 
ed  an  act,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  royal  governor, 
for  the  encouragement  of  western  emigration.  This  act  allow- 
ed every  actual  settler  having  a  log-cabin  erected,  and  any  por- 
tion of  ground  in  cultivation,  the  right  to  four  hundred  acres  of 
land,  so  located  as  to  include  his  improvement.  A  subsequent 
act  extended  the  privilege  much  further,  allowing  the  owner 
and  occupant  of  each  four  hundred  acre  tract  the  preference 
right  of  purchasing  one  thousand  acres  adjoining  him,  at  such 
cost  as  scarcely  exceeded  the  expense  of  selecting  it,  and 

*  See  Batler'i  Kentacky,  p.  51.    Alfo,  Hall'f  Sketcbei,  toL  il,  p.  256 ;  and  TreUy 
of  Lochaber,  p.  260. 
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having  it  designated  by  a  regular  survey.  These  acts  greatly 
encouraged  emigration  to  the  West,  where  every  man,  with 
industry  and  perseverance,  could  not  fail  to  secure  himself  a 
comfortable  home,  and  a  valuable  estate  for  his  children.  Other 
provinces  enacted  similar  laws  for  the  puirpose  of  occupying 
their  western  lands.  Crowds  of  emigrants  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  secure  the  proffered  bounty ;  and  settlements  and 
explorations  rapidly  spread  upon  all  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Cumberland  River. 

[A.D.  1771.]  In  the  "  District  of  West  Augusta,"  the  popu- 
lation of  Virginia  had  already  advanced  from  the  extreme 
sources  of  the  Monongahela  westward  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
from  Fort  Pitt  down  to  Big  Grave  Creek,  and  in  many  points 
still  further.  The  remote,  isolated  settlements  were  provided 
with  a  strong  block-house,  or  a  secure  stockade  inclosing  a 
compact  village,  or  ^  station,"  for  the  general  defense  of  the 
little  colony.  Although  no  hostile  demonstrations  had  been 
made  by  the  Indians,  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  observe  every 
prudential  measure  to  secure  the  helpless  families  against  sur- 
prise and  massacre.* 

Among  the  ^migrants  upon  the  Monongahela,  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  late  pre-emption  law  for  four  hundred  acres,  was 
Captain  Michael  Cresap,  who  had  be^  a  soldier  in  the  French 
war  under  Braddock,  and  in  the  subsequent  campaign.*  He 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  courage,  and  had  been  an  active  de- 
fender of  the  frontier  settlements  during  Pontiac's  war.  In  the 
year  1771,  he  settled  upon  the  site  of  Redstone  Old  Fort  as  his 
pre-emption  claim,  and  erected  the  first  shingled-roof  house 
ever  built  in  the  town  of  Brownsville. 

.  During  the  year  1771,  such  was  the  throng  of  einigrants  to 
the  new.  settlements  in  Western  Virginia,  upon  the  Youghio- 
geny,  Monongahela,  and  Upper  Ohio,  as  low  as  Big  Grave 
Creek,  that  an  alarming  scarcity  of  every  kind  of  breadstuff 
ensued.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  dearth  attained,  that  for 
more  than  six  months,  at  least  half  of  the  entire  population 
were  compelled  to  sustain  life  by  the  use  of  meats,  roots, 
vegetables,  and  milk,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  bread  and 
grains.  This  period  became  memorable,  in  the  history  of  the 
early  population  of  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  '*  starving 
year."    Nor  did  the  settlements  recover  from  the  exhaustion, 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  voL  ii.,  p.  68. 
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under  the  constant  influx  of  immigrants,  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1773,  when  abundant  crops  restored  a  supply  of  grain. 

[A.D.  1772.]  As  yet  the  habitations  were  but  sparsely  dis- 
tributed upon  the  Ohio  below  Big  Grave  Creek,  and  the  whole 
region  between  the  upper  branches  of  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Little  Kenhawa  was  wholly  in  the  occupancy  of  the  In- 
dians, except  surveyors  and  exploring  parties,  who  were  con- 
tinually traversing  the  country.  The  settlements  were  becom- 
ing more  dense  upon  the  branches  of  Cheat,  the  East  branch 
of  the  Monongahela,  and  in  Tygart's  Valley,  and  also  upon  the 
upper  tributaries  of  Greenbrier,  Gauly,  and  Elk  Rivers.  The 
west  branch  of  the  Monongahela  was  wholly  in  the  Indian 
country. 

The  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Upper  Ohio  and  the  Youghio- 
geny  advanced  across  the  mountains  through  Pennsylvania, 
by  way  of  Forts  Bedford,  Ligonier,  and  Loyal  Hanna,  while 
those  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  advanced  by  way  of  Fort 
Cumberland  and  Redstone  Old  Fort  At  that  early  period  the 
greater  pprtions  of  these  routes  lay  through  an  uninhabited 
wilderness  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  A  wagon  road 
was  unknown  west  of  the  eastern  settlements,  and  all  beyond 
was  a  solitary  horse-path,  or  ''  trace,"  winding  through  defiles 
and  over  mountains  almost  inaccessible. 

Hence  the  early  immigrants  in  the  West  were  compelled  to 
travel  on  horseback,  in  single  file,  carrying  their  small  patri- 
mony and  personal  effects  upon  the  backs  of  pack-horses,  driven 
likewise  in  single  file.  Most  of  those  who  traversed  these 
^  dangerous  wilds"  at  this  early  period  were  fortunately  en- 
cumbered with  but  a  scanty  share  of  this  world's  goods  requir- 
ing transportation,  unless  it  were  ''the  poor  man's  boon,"  a 
thriving  family.  In  most  cases,  one  or  two  pack-horses  were 
amply  sufilcient  to  bear  all  the  personal  effects  across  the 
mountains,  and  these  were  commonly  but  little  more  than  a 
frying-pan  or  an  iron  pot,  a  wheel,  a  hoe,  an  ax,  an  auger,  and 
a  saw,  besides  a  few  blankets  and  bedding.  The  indispensable 
portion  of  each  man's  personal  equipment  was  his  rifle ;  his  shot- 
pouch  and  powder-horn  were  a  part  of  his  wearing  apparel. 

If  the  pioneer  emigrant  were  so  happy  as  to  possess  a  wife 
and  a  few  children,  an  extra  horse  carried  the  one  with  her 
dowry,  and  another  pack-horse,  bestrode  by  two  large  hamp- 
ers, bore  the  children  to  their  western  home^. . 
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[A.D.  1773.]  The  next  spring  opened  with  a  still  stronger 
tide  of  emigration  for  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  both  on  the  north- 
em  and  on  the  southern  limits  of  Virginia.  The  habitations 
upon  the  numerous  branches  and  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  con- 
tinued to  multiply  and  extend.  Those  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Greenbrier  and  Gauly  were  gradually  extending  down  those 
rivers,  and  upon  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Little  Kenhawa 
and  Elk  Rivers.  Further  west,  upon  the  latter  streams,  com- 
panies of  surveyors  and  explorers  were  busily  engaged  in  se- 
lecting and  locating  lands  for  future  settlements.^ 

Nor  did  the  emigrants  and  explorers  stop  on  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Ohio.  Hundreds  were  looking  far  beyond  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Virginia.  The  British  province  of  West  Florida 
offered  advantages  not  less  than  those  of  the  Ohio  region,  and 
might  be  free  from  Indian  hostilities  and  dangers.  The  mild 
and  sunny  climate  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  had  its  charms  for 
others,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  had  left  their  homes  near 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  were  on  their  journey  for  the  south. 
Before  the  summer  of  1773  had  passed,  four  hundred  families 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  advanced  through  the  wilderness 
to  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  descended  in  boats 
for  the  Natchez  country.f  During  this  year,  also,  in  England 
a  pamphlet  had  been  published,  in  which  the  author  highly  ex- 
tolled **  the  advantages  of  a  settlement  on  the  Ohio  in  North 
America." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Lord  Dunmore  had 
sent  out  several  parties  of  surveyors  upon  the  Great  Kenhawa, 
while  others  were  sent  as  far  west  as  the  "  Falls  of  Ohio,**  to 
locate  military  land-warrants  and  grants  in  the  delightful  re- 
gions upon  the  Kentucky  River.  Locations  were  made  the 
same  summer  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  near 
Frankfort,  and  as  far  south  as  the  present  town  of  Danville.]; 

Among  the  enterprising  pioneer  surveyors  sent  to  Kentucky 
this  summer,  were  Hancock  Taylor  and  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt, 
who,  with  a  party  of  surveyors  from  southwestern  Virginia, 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio  River,  by  way  of  the  Great 
Kenhawa.  They  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  in  the  month 
of  May,  after  which  they  spent  several  weeks  in  making  surveys 
and  explorations  on  the  Kenhawa,  until  the  Ist  of  July.    About 

*  Batier*!  Kentacky,  chap,  ii.,  p.  20.  t  Holmes'i  Annab,  toL  ii.,  p.  185,  186 

t  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  S3. 
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this  time  they  were  joined  by  the  three  brothers,  James,  George, 
and  Robert  M'Afee,  who  had  left  Botetourt  county  early  in 
June,  and  had  traveled  Westward  across  the  country  to  New 
River,  and  thence  along  that  river  to  the  Kenhawa.  Early  in 
July  this  whole  company  of  surveyors  and  woodsmen  descend- 
ed the  Ohio  in  boats  to  ^  the  foils."  Here  they  soon  afterward 
separated  to  their  i*espective  surveying  districts. 

The  three  M' Afees,  with  their  party,  proceeded  in  their  boats 
and  canoes  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River,  which 
they  ascended  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Frank- 
fort Here  they  landed  and  encamped,  and  on  the  16th  day  of 
July  made  their  first  survey  of  a  tract  of  six  hundred  acres,  in- 
cluding the  ground  upon  which  the  city  of  Frankfort  stands. 
This  was  thd  first  survey  made  by  white  men  on  the  Kentucky 
River.  Other  surveys  were  subsequently  made  by  this  com- 
pany in  the  same  vicinity,  and  further  south,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harrodsburg  and  Danville,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Salt  River.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Bullitt  had  made  his  camp  near 
the  mouth  of  Bear-grass  Creek ;  and,  having  made  several  loca- 
tions and  surveys  in  that  vicinity,  he  resolved  to  provide  for  his 
future  safety  by  conciliating  the  Indians,  and  thus  preventing 
their  jealous  suspicions  and  revenge  at  the  near  approach  of 
the  white  man's  camp.  He  accordingly  proceeded  alone  and 
on  foot  to  the  nearest  Shawanese  town  on  the  Scioto,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  Indians. 
He  succeeded  in  his  hazardous  undertaking,  and  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  chiefs  a  favorable  impression  as  to  his  feelings 
and  object,  before  suspicion  in  the  savage  had  ripened  into 
jealousy. 

After  his  return  to  camp,  he  proceeded  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust to  lay  off  the  plan  for  a  town  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Louisville.  This  was  the  first  town  laid  off  in  Kentucky 
by  the  early  pioneers. 

The  tide  of  emigration  was  equally  strong  to  the  western 
portions  of  North  Carolina,  and  within  the  limits  now  comprised' 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  East  Tennessee.  Settlements  had  ex- 
tended down  the  !Dorth  branch  of  Holston,  upon  the  Nolichucky, 
French  Broad,  and  Clinch  Rivers,  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1773,  had  spread  along  the  western  base  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  in  a  southwestern  direction,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 

*  Batler'i  History  of  Kentacky,  p.  fiO-S2. 
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twenty  miles,  and  nearly  as  far  west  as  Long  Island  in  the 
south  fork  of  Holston«*  South  of  Holston  River  settlements 
were  rapidly  extending  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  French  Broad. 

This  year  witnessed  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  white  fe- 
males and  families  into  Kentucky,  and  the  first  decided  indica* 
tion  from  the  Indians  that  they  would  resist  the  occupancy  of 
the  country.  The  fame  of  Kentucky  had  spread  through  the 
western  settlepients  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  restless  popula- 
tion upon  the  waters  of  the  Yadkin,  New  River,  and  Holston 
having  heard  the  glowing  accounts  given  by  Boone  and  Fin- 
ley,  and  confirmed  by  other  hunters  and  pioneers,  began  to 
loathe  their  barren  hills  and  contracted  valleys,  and  to  sigh  for 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  Kentucky ;  but  as  yet  no  fam- 
ily had  ever  attempted  to  advance  west  of  the  Cumberland 
range  of  mountains,  although  residences  had  already  been 
made  in  Powell's  Valley  and  on  Powell's  River,  on  the  eastern 
side.  That  range  was  considered  the  boundary  between  the 
whites  and  the  Cherokee  hunting-grounds,  as  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Lochaber  in  1770.  The  savage  was  jealous  of  fiir* 
ther  encroachments,  and  would  not  quietly  permit  intrusion  un- 
der any  pretext 

Late  in  the  month  of  September,  Daniel  Boone,  having  col- 
lected a  little  colony  of  five  families  besides  his  ovm,  willing  to 
venture  beyond  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  left  the  peacefiil 
banks  of  the  Yadkin  to  try  the  dangerous  wilds  of  Kentucky. 
With  these,  equipped  in  pioneer  style,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren mounted,  with  their  baggage  and  luggage  in  the  center 
of  the  procession,  he  proceeded  on  the  hazardous  journey  for 
the  southern  portion  of  Kentucky,  claimed  by  the  warlike 
Cherokees. 

After  a  tedious  and  hazardous  travel  of,  near  two  hundred 
miles  over  the  most  elevated  and  mountainous  region  of  North 
Carolina  and  Southern  Virginia,  they  reached  Powell's  Valley, 
on  the  east  side  of  Cumberland  range.  Here  they  made  a  short 
stay  before  leaving  the  last  vestige  of  civilized  life,  and  little 
suspecting  the  dangers  which  lay  before  them  in  their  journey. 
But  the  Indians,  ever  jealous  of  the  white  man's  approach,  had 
observed  all  their  movements,  and  were  cautiously  preparing 
to  cut  them  ofifat  the  proper  time,  should  they  continue  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  limits  assigned  for  the  white  settlers.t 

*  See  Winterbotham'i  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  25,  26. 

t  At  tbu  time  a  few  families  had  settled  oa  Clinch  B>iyer,  about  fifteen  milea  ■onfli' 
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Boone  proceeded  with  his  little  colony,  and  as  he  advanced 
toward  Cumberland  Gap,  about  the  5th  day  of  October,  he  was 
joined  in  PowelPs  Valley  by  forty  armed  hunters,  who  were 
anxious  to  explore  the  new]y*discovered  country  west  of  the 
Cumberland  range  of  mountains.  The  whole  now  formed  a 
caravan  of  nearly  eighty  persons  in  number,  and  had  advanced 
with  fine  spirits  and  joyful  hearts  until  the  10th  of  October, 
when  suddenly,  while  passing  a  narrow  defile,  they  were  star- 
tled by  the  terrific  yell  of  Indians  in  ambuscade,  by  whom  they 
were  furiously  assailed.  The  men  flew  to  the  protection  of 
the  helpless  women  and  children,  while^others  rushgid  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  in  their  coverts.  A  scene  of  confusion  and 
consterpation  for  a  moment  ensued; but  the  Indians,  surprised 
at  the  fierce  and  resolute  resistance  of  the  men,  soon  fled  in 
every  direction. 

The  first  fire  of  the  Indians  had  killed  six  men  and  wounded 
the  seventh.  Among  the  first  was  the  oldest  son  of  Daniel 
Boone,  a  youth  nearly  twenty  years  old.  This  was  a  sad  presage 
of  the  dangers  before  them,  and  the  whole  party  fell  back  forty 
miles,  to  the  nearest  settlement  on  the  Clinch  River.  Here  the 
emigrant  families  remained  until  the  termination  of  Lord  Dun- 
more's  war,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year.* 

[A.D.  1774.]  But  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Ohio  was 
considered  firee  for  emigrants  from  the  older  settlements.  The 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  and  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  each  emigrant  was  entitled 
to  a  fine  landed  estate,  for  the  sole  consideration  of  designa- 
ting his  selection  by  a  small  improvement  upon  it.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  hundreds  of  hardy  and  fearless  emigrants,  from 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia  and  from  the  new  settlements 
on  the  Monongahela  and  Kenhawa,  determined  to  secure  por- 
tions of  the  fertile  regions  of  Kentucky.  Parties  of  surveyors 
and  pioneers  began  to  descend  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  improvements  and  locations  for  fiiture  residences  and 
fiirros. 

The  following  spring  presented  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela and  the  sources  of  the  two  Kenhawas  a  continual 
scene  of  emigration,  of  parties  of  surveyors  and  explorers,  dis- 

west  of  PoweU's  Valley,  which  wm  Uie  frontier  letdeiiient  on  tliii  roato,  or  within  tiie 
Umits  of  the  Chezokee  nation. 

*  See  Marahall'i  Kentucky,  voL  l,  p.  20, 81.    Batler'f  Kentooky,  p.  88.    Alio,  Flinf  i 
Life  of  Boone,  p.  80. 
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tributed  over  all  the  region  southwest  of  the  principal  forks 
of  the  Monongahela,  and  westward  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Great 
Kenhawa  Rivers.  Other  parties  were  advancing  further  south, 
and  westward  to  Kentucky ;  and  a  large  number  of  surveyors 
and  woodsmen  had  been  sent  to  that  region  by  Lord  Dunmore, 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  selecting  lands  under  royal 
grants  and  military  warrants. 

Among  the  first  explorers  and  pioneers  of  Kentucky  during 
the  year  1774,  we  may  enumerate  Simon  Kenton  and  his  par- 
ty, who  explored  the  country  from  Limestone  Creek,  at  the 
present  ^te  of  Maysville,  traversing  the  bufialo  trace  as  far 
as  the  Lower  Blue  Licks.  This  trace  he  found  opened  by  the 
herds  of  buffaloes,  like  a  wide,  beaten  road,  from  May's  Lick  to 
the  Licking  River.  Buffaloes  were  still  common,  and  elk  were 
frequently  seen  browsing  upon  the  hills  near  the  licks.* 

Kenton  returned  to  May's  Lick,  and  selected  a  tract  of  land, 
upon  which  he  made  a  **  tomahawk  improvement,''  including  a 
camp  and  an  acre  of  planted  com,  near  the  present  site  of  the 
town  of  Washington.  But  Indian  hostilities,  especially  from 
the  Shawanese,  were  already  begun  in  Kentucky.  Returning 
one  evening  to  his  camp  from  the  day's  excursion,  he  found 
that  his  companion,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp,  had 
been  killed  and  scalped,  and  his  body,  half  consumed  by  fire, 
was  still  smoking  upon  the  pyre.t  His  first  care  was  to  se- 
cure himself  from  ambuscade;  after  which; he  was  compelled 
to  seek  safety  by  retiring  from  Kentucky,  and  abandoning  his 
improvement  until  the  danger  from  the  Indians  should  be  less 
imminent. 

As  yet,no  permanent  settlement  had  been  made  in  Kentucky, 
nor  did  the  Indians  intend  to  permit  them  to  be  made  in  their 
favorite  hunting-grounds.  No  white  man's  house, /or  residence^ 
had  yet  been  erected,  although  hundreds  had  explored  the  coun- 
try upon  the  Kentucky  River,  and  marked  their  "  tomahawk 
improvements."  During  the  summer,  however,  James  Harrod, 
from  the  Monongahela,  selected  a  place,  afterward  known 
as  *^  Harrod* 8  Station^^  six  miles  from  the  present  town  of 
Harrodsburg,  and  soon  afterward  he  erected  the  first  house 
for  a  residence  ever  built  by  a  white  man  in  Kentucky.  With 
his  party,  he  had  descended  the  Ohio  in  boats  and  canoes  to 
the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River,  which  he  ascended  as  far  as 

•  HDonald'f  Life  of  Kenton,  ed.  of  1643.  t  Botler'f  Kentockj,  p.  83. 
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^'Harrod's  Landing,"  where  he  disembarked  for  his  settli^ 
ment* 

Heretofore  the  principal  object  of  all  the  explorers  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Kentucky  River  had  been  to  make  pre-emption, 
or  ^Uomahawk  improveipents/'  or  to  locate  lands  already 
granted  by  the  provincial  authorities.  Tracts  so  selected 
were  run  off  by  the  compass,  or  bounded  by  some  branch  or 
water-course,  and  marked  by  blazing  a  few  trees  with  the 
tomahawk,  planting  a  patch  of  com,  or  erecting  a  temporary 
hut  Either  of  these  was  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  land 
had  been  already  appropriated  by  an  inchoate  title.  The 
house  erected  by  James  Harrod  was  a  regular  log-house,  de- 
signed for  the  future  residence  of  his  family,  when  circum- 
stances would  justify  their  removal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  had  already  been  extended  over 
the  whole  region  upon  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela, 
as  far  as  the  settlements  extended,  and  westward  to  the  Ohio 
River,  north  of  Big  Grave  Creek,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Dis- 
trict of  West  Augusta."t  The  country  south  of  Grave  Creek 
was  uninhabited  by  white  men,  and  remained  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  native  Indians.  |  West  Augusta,  as  a  district  of 
Virginia,  for  several  years  comprised  all  the  western  inhab- 
itants from  the  Little  Kenhawa  northward  to  Fort  Pitt. 

The  settlements  west  of  the  Monongahela,  and  upoil  the  Ohio 
above  the  present  site  of  Wheeling,  had  been  steadily  increas- 
ing  their  population.  Numerous  parties  of  surveyors  and  ex- 
plorers were  advancing  upon  the  waters  of  the  Little  and  the 
Great  Kenhawa,  and  westward  to  the  Ohio.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  overrun  by  parties  of  pioneers  and  explorers,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  Indians,  who  claimed  the  possession 
of  the  lands ;  but  the  whites  disregarded  both  their  claims  and 
their  remonstrances. 

But  a  sad  reverse  was  about  to  overtake  the  western  settle- 
ments, and  a  signal  check  put  to  their  advance.  The  hardy 
pioneers,  in  their  new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  amid  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life,  were  about  to  en- 

*  Batlei^f  Kentiickyi  p.  96.  t  American  Piooeer,  toL  ii.,  p.  303-^06. 

X  Dr.  Briflooe,  a  wealdiy  planter  from  Virginia,  had  finmed  a  settlement  at  the  montfi 
of  the  Little  Kenhawa,  compoaed  of  aeveral  familiea  and  a  monber  of  negro  alaTenk 
which  wafe  commenced  in  1773;  at  the  same  time,  a  lettlement  waa  fint  made  at 
Big  Grare  Creek.  Both  were  abandoned  in  1774.— See  li'Donald's  Life  of  KentoOi 
p.  905. 
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counter  all  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war — a  w^t  o(  extermino' 
Hon,  which  knows  no  mercy,  even  to  the  infant  and  its  defense* 
less  mother. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  six  years  had  elapsed,  and 
the  Indians  had  gradually  retired  from  the  eastern  sources  and 
tributaries  of  the  Monongahela,  and  were  slowly  removing  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio.  They  were  still  inclined  to  main- 
tain a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  whites,  although  jealous  of 
the  encroachments,  and  grieved  to  see  the  rapid  advance  and 
the  unfeeling  deportment  of  the  settlers  toward  their  waning 
tribes ;  they  seldom  gave  occasion  for  outrage  or  bloodshed. 
Although  they  had  often  been  the  subjects  of  injustice  and  ag- 
gression from  the  petty  tyranny  of  unprincipled  men,  they  had 
not  been  charged  with  any  overt  act  of  hostility. 

In  a  frontier  country,  and  among  a  population  of  such  op- 
posite races  of  men,  one  small  act  of  injustice  brings  on  another, 
until  both  become  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility.  So  in  relation 
to  the  war  which  was  about  to  break  forth.  Small  things  were 
only  the  precursors  of  the  most  atrocious  acts.  A  petty  theft 
from  a  lawless  white  man  involves  two  nations  in  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. Injustice  and  aggravated  aggression  are  sure  to  be 
on  the  side  of  power ;  and  the  Indians  had  submitted  patiently 
until  resistance  became  a  virtue,  and  vengeance  was  taken  into 
their  own  hands.  In  this  manner,  the  aggressions  of  the  reck- 
less emigrants  of  Western  Virginia  brought  on  that  series  of 
Indian  hostilities  comprised  under  the  name  of  **  Lord  Dun* 
more's  war.'* 

This  spring  witnessed  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Wheeling  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  people.  It  was  brought  about 
in  the  following  manner :  A  party  of  near  one  hundred  emi- 
grants from  Eastern  Virginia  had  arrived  upon  the  Ohio  on 
their  way  to  Kentucky.  About  the  latter  part  of  April  they 
were  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kenhawa.  Ap- 
prehensive of  an  outbreak  of  Indian  treachery,  they  were  in- 
duced to  defer  their  location  in  Kentucky  until  the  hostile  atp 
titude  of  the  Shawanese  should  be  changed.  Captain  Michael 
Cresap,  of  Redstone  Old  Fort,  being  in  their  vicinity  making  a 
settlement,  advised  the  party  to  retire  nearer  the  older  settle- 
ments, for  greater  security  from  Indian  barbarities.  They  ac- 
cordingly retired  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  just  above  the 
Vnouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  where  they  commenced  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  stockade  fort  for  their  mutual  protection.  The  sit- 
uation of  this  stockade  was  a  few  hundred  yards  above  Wheel- 
ing Creek,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Wheeling. 
The  plan  of  tl^e  fort  was  prepared  by  Major  George  Rogers 
Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  party.*  The  work  was  immediately 
commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Ebenezer  Zane  and 
John  Caldwell,  two  experienced  frontier  men,  who  had  already 
made  improvements  and  a  settlement  on  Wheeling  CreeL  The 
fort,  when  completed,  was  called ''  Fort  Fincastle,"  and  was  de- 
signed as  a  place  of  security  for  the  settlers  in  that  vicinity ; 
and  during  the  war  which  followed,  they  had  ample  need  of  its 
protection. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  foreboded  hos- 
tilities, requiring  the  settlements  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  to 
avoid  surprise.  To  this  effect,  Doctor  Connolly,  the  royal 
**  captain  commandant  of  West  Augusta,"  then  at  Pittsburgh, 
authorized  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  an  experienced  and  brave 
Indian  fighter,  to  Use  his  influence  with  this  party  of  emigrants, 
and  induce  them  to  *'  cover  the  country  with  scouts  until  the 
inhabitants  could  fortify  themselves."  Accordingly,  recon- 
noitering  or  scouting  parties  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and 
the  settlers  proceeded  to  fortify  the  stations.  Captain  Cresap 
took  command  of  Fort  Fincastle.f 

*  Among  the  party  of  fearleis  pioneers  were  also  Joieph  Bowman,  Hugh  M'Gkoy, 
and  many  othen  who  afterward  fignred  in  tiie  letHement  of  Kentucky, 
t  American  Pioneer,  toL  ii.,  p.  303. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LORD  DUNMOEb's  INDIAN  WAS  :  EXTENSION  OF  THE  WESTERN  BXT- 
TLEMENT8  FROM  THE  TREATT  OF  *'  CAMP  CHARLOTTE^  TO  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. A.D.  1774  TO   1776. 

Argument. — ^The  iDdian*  rehictantly  assent  to  Boondtries  claimed  by  the  Treaty  of  Foit 
StanwisL — Oatrages  of  lawless  white  Men  provoke  Indian  Resentment. — ^Ezplor- 
ers  and  Land-jobbers. — ^Romor  of  Indian  Depredations  drcnlafeed  l»y  thenu — ^Alann  ex- 
cited among  Explorers. — Captain  Cresap  advises  Violence,  and  heads  a  Faity  which 
morders  some  Indians  above  Wheeling  and  at  Captina  Creek. — Greatfaoose  leads 
another  Party  against  the  Indians  at  Yellow  Creek. — Other  Moiders  preceding  these. 
— Moider  of  "  Bald  Eagle"  Chief.— Five  Families  at  Bolltown.— Indian  Revenge 
commences  upon  the  Traders. — Consternation  on  the  Frontier. — Settlements  aban- 
doned.— ^Union  Station  near  Lanrel  Hill  established. — ^Hostile  IncaisioDS  of  Indians. 
— Defensire  Measures  under  Lord  Donmore. — ^The  Wappatomica  Campaign  nnder 
General  M'Dcmald. — Surveys  and  Explorations  in  Kentucky  suspended  in  1774.— 
Daniel  Boone  conducts  Surveyors  to  old  Settlements. — General  Lewis  marches  down 
the  Kenhawa. — ^Leanis  the  Change  of  Dnnmore's  Plans. — The  severe  "  Bat^  of  the 
Point." — Loss  of  the  Virginians  and  of  Indians^ — "  Cornstalk,"  tiie  ELing  of  the  Shaw* 
anese.'-'Lord  Dunmore's  Advance  to  the  Scioto. — "  Camp  Charbtte"  fiirtified. — Op- 
erations against  the  Shawanese  Towns.— Negotiations  with  the  Indians. — General 
Lewis  advances  to  the  Scioto^ — He  indignantly  obeys  Dunmore's  Order  to  halt- 
Treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  opened. — Speech  of  Cornstalk ;  of  Logan. — Stipulations 
of  this  Treaty. — ^Peace  proclaimed,  January  7th,  '1775. — Suspicions  against  Lord 
Donmore. — ^Emigration  revives  in  tiie  West — BxploratioosresQmed  in  Kentucky.— 
Colonel  Floyd  on  Bear-grass  Creek. — Other  Surveys  and  Settlements. — Settlements 
on  the  Holston  and  Clinch  in  1775. — ^Preparations  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for 
the  Occupancy  of  Kentucky. — Patrick  Henry  and  others. — Colonel  Henderson  and 
oUiers. — ^Treaty  of  Watauga. — Colonel  Henderson's  Land  Company. — Preparatkms 
tor  establishing  the  Colony  of  Transylvania. — ^Boone  Pioneer  of  the  Colony  to  Kentucky 
River. — ^Boonesboroug^  erected. — Colonel  Henderson  leads  out  his  Colony. — ^Boone 
leads  anodier  in  the  Fall. — **  Plan  of  BoonesbcMtnigfa." — Logan's  Fort  boilt — Com- 
pany's Land^iiBce. — ^Proprietary  Government  established  in  Transylvania,  1775.— Acts 
of  Legislature,  second  Session. — ^The  Company  memorialise  the  Federal  Congiessd— 
Opposition  to  the  Proprietary  Government — Transylvania  Republic  merges  into  the 
State  Government  of  Virginia. — Settlements  begin  to  form  on  tbe  north  Side  of  Ken- 
toe^  River. — Hanrod's  Station  erected  in  1776. — Colonel  Hanod  introduces  die  firrt 
Families  from  the  Monongahela. — ^Declaration  of  American  Independence. — ^Indian 
Hostilities  begin  in  Kentucky. — ^Preparations  for  Defense. — Ma^  George  Rogen 
Clark  superintends  the  Militia  Organization. 

[A.D.  1774.]  As  we  have  shown,  the  Indian  tribes  west 
of  the  Ohio  seemed  disposed,  for  a  time,  quietly  to  submit 
to  their  fate,  and  permit  the  white  inhabitants  to  occupy  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Ohio  River.  But  at  length  the 
whites,  by  one  act  of  aggression  after  another,  roused  up  the 
sleeping  vengeance  of  the  savage  to  active  war.  The  imme- 
diate provocation  to  hostilities  was  an  unprovoked  and  wanton 
murder  of  two  parties  of  peaceable  Indians  by  a  reckless  band 
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<^  white  men,  liviiig  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  settle* 
mpnts  above  and  below  Wheeling. 

It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  verified  by  all  experience,  firom 
the  first  occupancy  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  Ameiica  up 
to  the  present  time,  that  when  the  tide  of  emigration  sets  strong 
toward  the  wilderness  occupied  by  the  native  tribes,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  most  lawless  and  worthlees  part  of  the  foipvH 
lation  is  carried  in  advahce  of  the  older  settlements,  like  drift* 
wood  upon  a  swollen  river.  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  civil  authorities  to  restrain  acts  of  lawless  violence  in  such 
persons  <Kk  the  extreme  confines  of  civilization.  Men  who  are 
impatient  of  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  social  order 
naturally  seek  those  parts  of  a  civilized  community  where  the 
arm  of  the  civil  authority  is  weakened  by  distance,  or  where 
they  find  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  civil  government. 
Hence  the  extreme  frontier  settlements  are  always  more  or 
less  composed  of  a  population  which,  from  their  natural  and  de- 
praved propensities,  are  prone  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  hostility 
with  the  neighboring  savages^  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  emigrants. 

In  the  settlements  which  were  crowding  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  Ohio,  there  were  many  individuals  such  as  we  have  de* 
scribed,  and  who  kept  in  advance  of  the  more  orderly  ^d  vir* 
tuous  portion  of  the  commtunty. 

The  particulars  of  the  outraged  which  roused  the  Indians 
to  hostile  revenge  in  the.sdmmer  of  1774,  aind  at' the  record 
of  which  humanity  weeps,  are  as  follows :  In  the  month  of 
April,  a  rumor  obtained  circulation  that  some  Indians  had  sto< 
len  several  horses  from  a  party  of  land-jobbers  near  the  Ohio 
and  Kenhawa  Rivers.  This  report,  doubtless,  may  have  had 
some  foundation  in  truth,  but  it  was  propagated  by  designing 
and  evil  men.  Some,  affecting  to  believe  the  rumor  true^  de- 
duced from  the  &cts  a  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
against  the  white  settlements.  The  object  ip  view  appears  to 
have  been  a  breach  of  the  friendly  state  of  feeling  between  the 
white  inhabitants  and  the  Indian  tribes  residing  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ohio.  Although  the  Indians  had  always  looked 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  advance  of  the  white  population, 
yet  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  suspect,  on  this  occasion, 
any  hostile  designs  on  their  part  against  the  settlements  previa 
ous  to  the  outrages  which  were  tl^  immediate  cause  of  the  war. 

Vol.  L — ^A  a 
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Near  the  las)  of  April  the  land-jobbeniy  the  bane  of  all  new 
countries,  collected  in  considerable  numbers  at  Wheeling,  al* 
leging  the  apprehension  of  a  hostile  attack  from  the  Indians. 
The  true  cause,  no  doubt,  was  cowardice  and  conscious  guilt» 
if  not  a  desire  to  embroil  the  savages  in  a  war  of  eitermination. 
A  few  days  afterward,  it  was  known  that  two  Indians,  with 
their  families,  were  descending  the  river  a  few  miles  above 
Wheeling.  Upon  learning  this  fact,  Captain  Cresap,  who  had 
command  of  Fort  Fincastle,  proposed  to  kill  the  Indians  with- 
out  further  inquiry.  Colonel  Zane,  the  proprietor  of  Wheeling, 
vehemently  opposed  any  such  proposition.  He  represented  in 
glowing  colors  the  extreme  folly  and  atrocity  of  such  conduct; 
he  declared  that  the  wanton  murder  of  those  Indians  would 
stir  up  a  bloody  revenge  against  the  settlements,  and  bring  a 
fierce  Indian'  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  upon  the  innocent  frontier 
inhabitants,  which  would  cause  the  name  of  Cresap  to  be  held 
in  eiecration  by  hundreds  of  widows  and  orphans ;  but  his 
voice  and  counsel  were  disregarded,  and  Captain  Cresap,  with 
his  party,proceeded  to  execute  their  blood-thirsty  designs.  The 
party  of  Indians  were  met  a  few  miles  above  the  town^  and 
deliberately  shot  in  their  canoes.  These  reckless  men  then  re- 
turned to  Wheeling  in  the  bloody  canoes  o£  their  murdered 
victims ;  and  when  questioned,  they  significantly  replied  that 
the  Indians  *'  had  fallen  overboard  into  the  river.'' 

This  first  murder  only  served  to  stimulate  them  to  further 
deeds  of  blood.  The  same  evening  rumor,  informed  them  of  an 
Indian  camp  near  the  mouth  of  Captina  Creek,  a  few  miles  be- 
low Wheeling.  The  same  party,  with  some  others,  set  out  and 
descended  the  river  to  the  Indian  camp.  Here  they  deliberately 
shot  several  Indians  in  cold  blood,  and  by  whose  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves  one  of  Cresap's  men  was  severely  wounded.* 

A  few  days  after  this  second  murder  had  been  perpetrated, 
another  still  more  atrocious  was  co/nmitted  upon  a  party  of  In- 
dians near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  and  about  forty  miles 
above  Wheeling.  Daniel  Greathouse,  afilecting  to  apprehend 
danger  for  ^  Baker's  Bottom,"  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  not 
far  from  an  Indian  camp  near  Yellow  Creek,  collected  a  party 
of  thirty-two  men,  and  proceeded  up  to  Baker's  Bottom.  Here 
the  party  concealed  themselves  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
while  their  commander,  Greathouse,  crossed  the  river  alone, 

«  Doddridge'0  Kolei^  p.  sa6-829.    Bee  Amerioan  Pioneer,  vol  i,  p.  8. 
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under  the  mask  of  friendship,  to  spy  out  the  Indian  force,  and 
to  ascertain  their  numbers  and  position.  While  approaching 
the  camp^  an  Indian  woman  advised  him  to  return  and  to  de- 
part speedily,  for  the  warriors,  highly  exasperated  at  the  late 
murders,  were  drinking,  and  might  do  him  9ome  injury.  He 
returned  to  his  party,  and  reported  the  Indians  too  strong  for 
an  open  attack.  Baker  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  whisky 
to  the  Indians,  and  iitfas  therefore  a  fit  tool  for  Greathouse  in 
his  contemplated  treachery  and  murder.  A  plan  was  agreed 
on  that  Baker  should  fireely  supply  with  whisky  all  who  could 
be  decoyed  over  the  river.  At  length  many  were  decoyed 
over,  all  of  whom  were  made  beastly  drunk.  In  this  condition, 
Greathouse  and  a  few  others  of  his  party  fell  upon  them,  and 
murdered  them  in  cold  blood.  The  squaw  who  had  given 
Greathouse  the  friendly  advice  near  the  Indian  camp  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  this  bloody  tragedy.  Others  from  the  camp, 
attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  guns,  came  to  se^k  their  friends, 
but  they  werp  deliberately  shot  while  crossing  the  river. 

Doddridge  observes,  ^  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  out  of  the 
party  of  thirty«two,  only  five  or  six  were  actually  engaged  in 
this  atrocious  murder."  We  should  feel  no  desire  to  screen 
the  memories  of  the  guilty  twenty-five,  who  would  permit  a 
few  desperate  fellows  among  them  to  perpetrate  deliberate  and 
outrageous  murder,  which  they  might  profess  to  abhor.  But 
their  names  are  not  permitted  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  page  of 
history.  Their  posterity,  of  course,  are  exempt  from  the  odium 
which  attached  to  the. men  who  could  permit  a  diabolical  out«- 
rage  of  this  kind  without  interference.  Virtue,  so  feeble  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  is  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  its  possessors. 

The  murders  -perpetrated  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creeks  in- 
cluded the  whole  family  of  the  generous  and  unfortunate  Logan, 
who  became  noted  in  the  war  which  followed.  He  had  long 
been  the  friend  of  the  whites,  and  the  advocate  of  peace  among 
his  red  brethren.  He  now  bepame  vindictive,  and  proved  him* 
self  a  bold  and  active  warrior  against  the  Virginia  frontier.* 

*  SooD  ifter  the  mofden  at  Captina  and  YeOtkw  Creeki  by  the  partiei  onder  Creiap 
aod  GreathooBe,  the  aathoritiet  of  PeimsylTania  took  the  precantion  to  diapatch  mea- 
■engen  to  the  Indiana  to  iniSorm  them  that  those  oatraget  were  not  oonimitted  by  Penn« 
tylvnniant,  and  that  the  goremment  of  Penniylvania  disavowed  and  condemned  them, 
and  therefore  were  not  Uie  proper  objecti  of  dieir  revenge.  This  timely  notice  given 
to  the  Indiana  ia  probably  the  reason  why  the  war  was  not  carried  on  against  the  fron* 
tier  aettlementa  of  Pennsylvania,  bat  was  directed  cfaxeSy  against  tfaoae  of  Virginiar 
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Nor  were  the  murders  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creeks  the 
first  or  only  outrages  of  the  whites  upon  the  Indians.  Other 
murders  equally  atrocious  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  lawless 
whites  with  impunity.  Such  was  the  force-  of  public  senti- 
ment ;  such  the  prejudices.and  animosity  of  the  frontier  popula- 
tion against  the  Indians,  that  no  redress  could  be  obtained 
from  the  civil  authorities  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by 
white  men.  Previous  to  the  Captkia  tragedy,  a  .white  man 
had  been  committed  to  prison  in  Winchester  charged  with  the 
willful  murder  of  a  peaceable  Indian ;  but  an  armed  mob  sur- 
rounded the  jail,  and  forcibly  released  the  prisoner  frcMn  the 
custody  of  the  law.  Again,  an  old  and  distinguished  cfaie( 
called  ^  Bald  Eagle,"  who  had  kmg  been  friendly  toward  the 
whites,  had  lived  with  them,  and  had  hunted  with  them,  being 
alone  in  the  woods  near  the  Monongahela,  was  attacked  by 
three  white  men  and  killed.  Afterward,  they  placed  the  life- 
less body  of  their  victim  in  a  sitting  posture  in  his  canoe,  and 
sent  it  adrift  down  the  stream. 

At  ^  Bulltown*"  on  -  the  Little  Kenhawa,  there  were  five 
Indian  families,  who  had  lived  and  hunted  with  the  whites  near 
Buchanan's  River  and  upon  Hacker's  Greek*  These  fiaimiiies 
were  all  killed  by  lawless  individuals^  under  a  pretext  of  re- 
venging the  deaths  of  a  white  family  which  had  been  murdered 
by  a  party  of  hostile  Indiana  on  Gauly  River.  The  white  in- 
Imbitants  of  Bulltovm  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  de- 
signs which  these  men  entertained  ^igainst  these  innocent  In- 
dians, whom  they  had  long  known,  and  whom  they  believed 
above  suspicion.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  their  skins  were  In- 
4ian,  9Xki  they  were  all  deliberately  shot,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  river  by  these  desperadoes.* 

Immediately  after  the  murders  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creeks, 
the  smothered  fire  of  revenge  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
The  Shawanese,  on  the  Scioto,  were  principals  in  the  war ; 
and  the  warriors  of  other  northern  and  western  tribes  entered 
into  alliance  with  them.  They  first  murdered  all  the  traders 
^d  white  men  found  within  the  Indian  country.  A  young 
man«  taken  by  the  Indians  near  the  falls  of  Muskingum,  was 
killed,  and  his  body,  cut  into  fragments,  was  scattered  to  the 

where  all  manner  of  lavage  baibarities  were  inflicted. — See  Gocdo&'s  TTiiliwj  eC 
Pennsylvania^  p.  475. 
*  Bee  Batlei'a  Hia toiy  of  Kenknoky,  lomdnctioot  p.  53,  54. 
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four  winds.  Sayage  iiiry  and  reyenge  knew  no  bounds,  and 
the  innocent  families  upon  the  firontiert  were  doomed  to  de» 
struction.* 

Consternation  spread  tlurough  all  the  frontier  settlements* 
from  the  sources  of  the  Mottongahela  to  the  Kenhawa ;  the  set* 
tiers  fled  from  their  homes  toward  the  mountains ;  others  re* 
tired  into  forts  and  stations*  Fort  Pitt  and  Redstone  Foi*t 
were  among  their  asylums* 

The  settlements  within  striking  ifistance  of  the  Ohio  were 
entirely  deserted.  The  greater  portion  of  the  women  and  chil* 
dren  were  removed  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  back  from 
the  frontier  b(Hrder,  and  safely  lodged  in  **  stations"  and  fortified 
camps  near  the  mountains,  while  the  men  were  compelled  to 
expose  themsdves  to  innumerable  hardships  and  privations  td 
procure  food  for  their  families  and  to  protect  them  froiti  the 
marauding  bands  of  hostile  Indians.  A  large  fortified  statiooi 
near  the  present  site  of  Unionlown,  in  Peiinsylvania,  at  thi 
western  base  of  the  Laurel  Hill,  was  hardly  deemed  secure 
from  Indian  attack.  As  remote  from  the  eastern  settlements 
as  from  savage  danger,  they  were  destitute  of  supplies  and  the 
necessaries  of  life,  except  what  the  wilderness  itself  afforded; 
This  resouirce  was  scanty  indeed,  amid  the  howling  blasts  of 
an  inclement  winter ;  and  fiamine  seemed  to  covet  what  had 
been  wrested  firom  the  vengeance  of  the  Ihdian. 

A  few  days  had  been  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  alarm  was 
not  without  cause.  The  Indians  immediately  had  commenced 
the  warfare  by  detached  parties,  scouring  the  whole  country, 
murdering  the  remaining  inhabitants,  and  laying  waste  every 
settlement  within  one  day's  march  of  the  Ohio  River.f    The 

*  BnUer'A  Kentooky,  Introdaetuni,  p.  56. 

t  The  Indiui  "declaration  of  wu"  waa  made  hy  Logan  himaelt  on  the  !nat  cXSxitf, 
1774,  in  offiitpany  with  a  patty  of  eight  wanrion.  Having  advMoed  into  the  aettl^- 
menta  on  the  Upper  Mctnoi^Bhela,  and  having  killed  one  man  and  taken  two  priaoneii 
on  the  12th  of  Jdly,  he  returned  on  the  Slit,  and  left  at  the  home  of  William  Rohtnaoo, 
whoae  family  had  heen  mordered.  "the  war  dnb/'  to  which  waa  attached  a  note,  writ- 
ten by  a  white  priaoner  who  hnd  been  adopted  into  Logtn'a  fauily,  in  the  fcOowing 
wnrda,  via. : 

"  CkrrkiiK  Ckn4P— 

"Why  did  yon  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  Craekf  The  white  people  killed  my  Uft 
it  Coneitago  a  great  while  ago,  and  I  thoogfat  noilking  of  that  Bat  yon  have  kiBed 
my  kin  again  on  YeUow  Greek,  and  took  my  oonain  priaoner.  Then  I  thonght  I  nmit 
UO  too :  and  I  have  been  tiiree  timet  to  war  ainoe :  bat  the  Indiana  are  not  nagty ;  tt 
ii  only  myaell  CAPtAiii  JoB»  Lo«4ii.  ' 

-  Jttly  21,  1774." 
—See  American  Pioneer,  voL  i,  p.  18. 
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colonial  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when  it  was 
electrified  by  an  express  from  the  **  District  of  West  Aagusta," 
near  the  Ohio  River,  apprising  them  that  an  **  Indian  war''  had 
already  been  commenced ;  that  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  were  already  doing  their  bloody  work  upon  the  frontier 
people* 

Provision  was  to  be  immediately  made  for  the  emergency* 
Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  the  province  of  Virginia,  lost  no 
time  in  delay,  but  immediately  put  in  operaticm  a  system  of 
defense  for  arresting  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  settlements. 
A  powerful  and  vigorous  campaign  was  planned  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Ohio.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  General  Andrew  Lewis,*  of  Botetourt  comi- 
ty, to  raise  with  all  possible  dispatch  four  regiments  of  miUtia 
and  volunteers  from  the  southwestern  counties,  to  rendezvous 
at-  Camp  Union,  in  the  Greenbrier  country.  This  was  to  be 
the  ^  Southern  Divisi<Hi"  of  the  invading  army«  and  (General 
Andrew  Lewis,  a  veteran  in  the  French  war,  was  commander. 
He  was  ordered  to  march  down  the  Great  Kenhawa  to  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  to  join  the  **  Northern  Division,** 
under  the  earl  in  person.  In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Dunmore  was 
actively  engaged  in  raising  tro<^s  in  the  northern  counties 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  advance  from  Fort  Cumberland,  by 
way  of  Redstone  Old  Fort,  to  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh,  whence 
be  was  to  descend  in  boats  to  the  Kenhawa.  This  was  the 
original  plan  of  the  campaign. 

While  these  plans  were  maturing  under  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, in  the  eastern  portion  of  Virginia,  by  command  of  the 
royal  governor,  General  Angus  M'Donald  had  been  organizing 
the  western  people  on  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela  for 
their  own  defense.  Agreeably  to  the  orders  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
General  McDonald  had  collected  a  body  of  four  hundred  vol- 
unteers, who  made  their  rendezvous  at  Wheeling  Creek,  in 

*  Gvnenl  Lewig  wbs  one  of  the  ipott  ezperimioed  and  efllcient  imnriacial  oomnaa^ 
•n  tfiftt  Virgioia  had  yet  produced.  Bach  waa  the  high  opioioo  which  Oeneral  WmA- 
ington  entertained  of  hia  military  abilitiea,  that  he  recommended  hint  aa  a  auitmhle  per- 
aon  to  flU  the  office  of  oommaiider-iD-chief  of  the  BevolatioDaiy  anaiea^  whidi  waa  Utb- 
darad  to  himteUl  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  detachment  under  Waabington  at 
Iii^  Meadows  in  17M.  He  waa  alio  a  companion  of  Waahingfeoo  in  the  fatal  cam* 
paign  nnder  General  Bnddock,  in  1755 ;  he  commanded  the  detachment  of  Viipntana 
whidw  in  1756,  reacoed  Major  Grant's  regiment  of  Highlanders  finom  complete  annihila- 
tion, when  the  latter  waa  so^signally  defeated  on  the  heights  aboTC  Fort  Dttqaeaae^-^ 
Bee  Ball's  Sketches  of  the  West,  voL  i,  p.  904. 
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Jube..  From' this  point  it  was  resolved  to  invade  the  Indian 
country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum. River,  and  to 
destroy  the  Wappatomica  towns  situated  on  the  river,  aboul 
sixteen  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawa  and  Wai- 
honding,  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio.  ,  The  tittle  army 
thus  collected  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Captina 
Creek,  and  thence  proceeded  by  the  most  direct  route  west- 
wardly  to  the  Indian  towns.  The  noarch  was  irregular,  and 
discipline  was  but  feebly  enforced.  A  few  days  brought  them 
near  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Within  six  miles  of  the  In- 
dian town,  while  the  army  were  carelessly  advancing,  they 
were  assailed  by  about  fifty  Indian  warriors  in  ambuscade,  and 
thrown  into  som^  coniusion.  A  skirmish  ensued,  and  .the  In- 
^ans  fled,  with  the  loss  of  one  warrior  killed,  besides  several 
wounded.  The  whites,  having  lost  two  men  killed  and  eight 
wounded,  pressed  forward  to  the  towns*  and  found  them  de- 
serted. But  the  Indians  had  only  retired  across  the  river  and 
laid  an  ambuscade  for  their  invaders.  By  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, this  was  discovered  by  the  whites,  who  thus  escaped  a 
disastrous  defeat  Light  skirmishes  with  detached  parties 
comprised  the  subsequent  offensive  operations  of  this  expedi- 
tion. The  Indians  from  these  towns  at  length  having  sued  for 
peace,  the  commander  of  the  expedition  granted  their  request, 
upon  the  surrender  of  five  chieifa  as  hostages.  Of  these,  two 
escaped  soon  afterward. 

The  commander, finding  he  would  be  short  of  provisions, 
burned  the  Indian  towns,  destroyed  the  fields  of  growing  com, 
and  returned  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  Wheeling.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  half-organized  expedition^  and 
such  bad  been  its  effects  upon  the  Indians  on  the  Muskingum, 
that  hostile  parties  infested  the  march  of  the  retreating  army, 
causing  every  kind  of  annoyance,  and  inflicting  the  most  cruel 
barbarities  upon  such  persons  as.fell  into  their  hands.  The 
pursuit  by  marauding  parties  of  the  Indians  continued  almost 
1o  the  very  batiks  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  ended  the  first  military 
movement  of  this  iniquitous  war,  serving  to  exasperate  rathe^ 
than  to  subdue  the  Indians. 

During  the  summer,  the  operations  of  the  western  emigrants 
in  exploring  the  country,  making  improvements  and  locations 
of  land  on  the  east  and  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  were  completely 

*  Doddridge's  NiHei,  p.  241,  243,  343.    Butlei'i  Kentucky,  IntroductioQ,  p.  S7. 
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checked  by  the  outbreak  of  Indian  hodtiKties.  Those  who  had 
advanced  into  the  wilderness  near  the  Ohio»  and  into  the  region 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  had  retired  into  the. more  secure  sit- 
uations, or  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  military  operations 
in  progress.  Among  the  latter  were  many  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Kentucky,  who  were  engaged  as  scouts  and  rangers  upon 
the  exposed  settlements  on  the  Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio, 
or  had  connected  themselves  with  the  army  preparing  on  the 
Greenbrier  under  General  Lewis.  Among  the  brave  firontier 
men  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the  settlements  were  Major 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Robert  Patterson,  and  Simon  Kenton, 
who  afterward  became  distinguished'  soldiers  of  Kentucky. 
Besides  these,  were  many  others  equally  meritorious,  who  were 
then  just  entering  upon  their  career  of  usefulness  and  military 
service  in  Kentucky. 

Daniel  Boone,'the  fearless  woodsman  and  pioneer  of  Ken* 
tucky,  had  been  engaged  in  June  to  advance,  accompanied  by 
Michael  Stoner,  his  sole  companion,  fix>m  the  banJis  of  the 
CHnch  River,  through  a  trackless  wilderness,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles,  to  '^  the  falls"  of  Ohio,  to.  conduct  a  party  of  sur- 
veyors and  explorers  into  the  older  settlements  of  Virginia. 
This  service  he  had  performed  at  the  request  of  Lord  DunroorOp 
making  the  whole  trip  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  sixty«two  days, 
without  any  accident  or  loss.  After  performing  this  duty,  and 
after  conducting  the  surveyors  and  others  safely  to  ibid  set- 
,tlements,  he  joined  the  southern  division  of  the  army  under  Gen* 
eral  Lewis,  and  marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Keiihawa.* 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Lewis,  having  Collected  at  Camp 
Union  three  regimentsf  of  volunteers  and  militia  from  the  coun- 
ties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  and  Fincastle,  set  out  on  the  11th 
day  of  September  upon  his  march  for  the  designated  point  of 
rendezvous.  Colonel  Williamson,  with  another  regiment,  was 
to  follow  a  few  days  afterward.     ^ 

The  route  of  General  Lewis  lay  through  a  trackless  wilder- 
ness down  the  Valley  of  the  Kenhawa.  The  route  being  iitt> 
passable  for  wagons,  the  whole  camp  equipage,  military  storey, 
provisions,  and  even  the  sick,  were  conveyed  upon  the  backf 
of  pack-horses.  For  twenty-five  days  the  march  slowly  ad- 
vanced through  a  rugged  country,  where  a  pathway  had- never 

'  See  BuUer't  Kentocky,  p.  28.    Alto,  riint*!  Life  of  Boone,  p.  SS. 
t  AMcricea  Pioneer,  vol  i,  p.  48S. 
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been  opened.  At  the  head  of  a  pioneer  party,  Captain  Ar- 
backie,  the  only  ^hite  man  who  had  ever  traversed  these  wild 
and  romantic  regions,  advanced  as  their  guide  through  this 
dreary  wilderness.  The  route  led  over  rugged  mountains, 
through  deep  defiles  and  mountain  gorges,  until  they  reached 
the  Valley  of  the  Lower  Kenhawa.  At  length  the  tedious 
march  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  was  completed*  and  the 
army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  on  the  6th  of  Octo» 
ber.*  The  point  selected  for  the  camp  was  the  peninsula 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhiawa,  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Point  Pleasant 

The  march  had  been  a  laborious  one,  and  the  privations  of 
the  gallant  army  had  been  extreme.  During  the  whole  routes 
such  had  been  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  select  hunters  had 
been  kept  out  on  daily  service,  in  order  to  add  the  flesh  of  the 
elk,  the  bear,  and  the  deer  to  their  scanty  allowance.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  KenhaWa  they  had  expected  to  receive  a  plentt* 
ful  supply  firom  Fort  Pitt,  with  the  ^  northern  division^  under 
Lord  Dunmore.  But  here  they  were  doomed  to  disappomt- 
ttent  and  new  dangers  in  a  region  infested  with  hostile  8av« 
ages.  Lord  Dpnmore  had  not  arrived  with  his  division,  nor 
had  suppKes  been  forwarded  by  him. 

In  obedience  to  his  orders.  General  Lewis  remained  in  camp ; 
but,  having  no  intelligence  from  his  lordship,  he  dispatched 
messengers  up  the  Ohio  in  search  of  his  encampment,  or  of 
such  information  as  could  be  obtained.  Select  parties  of  hunt** 
era  were  kept  constantly  on  duty  to  supply  food  for  the  troops, 
who  were  already  suffering  from  short  allowance. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  October,  three  messengers  from  the 
commander-in*ohief  arrived  in  camp.  From  them^  General 
Lewis  ascertained  that  his  lordship  had  duly  arrived  at  Wheel* 
ing,  where  be  had  concluded  to  change  his  plan  of  operations! 
He  had  now  determined  to  descend  the  Ohio  in  boats  and 
barges  to  the  mouth  of  Hocking  River,  and  there  erect  a 
stockade  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  sick,  the  military  stores^ 
and  boats,  under  a  suitable  guard.  To  this  point  General  Lewis 
was  ordered  to  march,  while  his  lordship,  with  the  northern 
division,  would  ascend  the  Hocking  River  to  ^  the  falls,"  and 

*  Amerieaii  Pioaeef,  p.  381.  Doddridgv  nyg  it  wu  the  10th  of  October  instead  of 
Ae  6th.  For  an  ftocDiut  of  Q«nei«l  Lcwis'i  espeditum  from  "  Camp  Unkm,"  tee  Hall's 
Sketcfaea,  toL  i.,  p.  199. 
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tbencot  marching  across  the  dividing  ridges  to  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley, would  advance  to  the  Shawanese  towns  <m  that  river. 
General  Lewis  was  ordered  to  join  the  main  army  with  his  di- 
vision, near  the  lower  Shawanese  towns  oa  the  Scioto: 

The  force  commanded  by  Greneral  Lewis  was  about  twelve 
hundred  men  of  every  kind,  including  two  companies  of  Col- 
onel Christian's  regiment,  which  had  joined  the  main  body  at 
*'  the  Point.''  Colonel  Christian,  with  about  three  hundred  men, 
had  encamped  about  half  a  da}r's  march  in  the  rear. 

Next  morning,  about  daylight,  two  privates,  who  had  been 
Out  hunting  before  day,  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  hos- 
tile Indians,  who  were  about  two  miles  above  the  camp,  and 
marching  directly  for  it.  One  of  these  men  was  killed  by  the 
fire  from  the  Indians,  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp.*  The 
alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  the  troops  were  put  in  motion. 
This  timely  notice  saved  the  army  from  a  -disastrous  defeat 
A  few  moments  afterward,  two  other  scouts  or  hunters  came 
dying  to  camp,  and  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  first,  de- 
claring that  they  had  ^  seen  a  body  of  Indians  covering  five 
acres  of  ground,  as  closely  as  they  could  stand.''  The  truth  of 
this  statement  could  not  long  remain  in  doubt,  for  the  Indians 
were  pressing  forward  to  the  attack. 

The  only  salvation  for  the  whole  army  depended  upon  the 
firmness  of  the  commander  and  the  courage  of  his  troops. 
General  Lewis  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  his  troops  were 
a  full  match  for  the  Indians  themselves.  Two  detachments, 
under  Colonels  Flemming  and  Charles  Lewis,  were  immedi- 
ately ordered  forward  to  meet  the  enemy  and  break  the  foroe 
of  his  assault  upon  the  camp.  These  detachments  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  four  hundred  yards,  when  they  encountered 
the  enemy  advancing  upon  them  in  two  parallel  lines  near  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio.  The  engagement  was  immediately  opened 
by  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  savages,  and  the  detachments, 
being  closely  pressed,  began  to  fall  back.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, Colonel  Fields  brought  his  regiment  into  action  in  gal- 
lant style,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  Indian  line. 

General  Lewis  liad  been  prompt  in  his  arrangements  for  de- 

*  These  two  men  belonged  to  Captain  Kaasel't  company,  and  to  Colonel  ChristiaB^f 
regiment.  The  other  tiro  bebnged  to  Captain  Eran  Shelby'i  company,  alio  of  CoIomI 
Christian'i  regimentp  the  only  two  oompames  of  his  r^toient  engaged  in  the  ballk. 
The  latter  two  priTates  were  Jamea  Bobertaon  and  Valentine  fierier,  anhaeqivcat^ 
diatingniahed  in  the  lettlement  of  Tennesiee. 
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fense,  and  the  whole  army  waa  soon  formed,  ready  for  action. 
The  first  and  second  lines  were  promptly  supported  by  the  main 
line,  and  the  action  soon  became  general  and  furious. 

In  the  first  onset,  the  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  horizon, 
when  the  terrific  yells  of  the  savages  and  their  destructive  fire 
indicated  the  deadly  nature  of  the  contest  before  them.  Colo- 
nels Flemming  and  Lewis  valiantly  encouraged  thei^*  men  to 
maintain  the  contest,  while  the  incessant.fire  of  the  Indians  was 
spreading  death  through  their  ranks  at  every  moment.  The 
main  line  advanced,  and  the  Indians  in  turn  began  to  recoil  and 
to  &11  back.  But  Colonelfl  Flemming  and  Lewis  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  first  assault,  although  they  refused  to 
leave  the  field  until  the  main  line  came  to  their  relief. 

The  Indians,  extending  their  line  entirely  across  the  peninsu« 
la,  firom  the  Ohio  to  the  Kenhawa,  took  position  behind  a  rude 
breast- work  of  trees,  old  logs,  and  bushes,  previously  formed, 
and  continued  the  deadly  strife  with  unwavering  courage. 

In  this  condition,the  gallant  Virginians,  cut  off  firom  retreat 
on  every  side»  and  pressed  by  a  powerful  enemy  in  front, 
maintained  their  position  until  evening.  The  battle  had  raged 
with  unprecedented  fury  and  obstinacy,  each  line  alternately 
receding  or  advancing  a^  the  fiUe  of  war  seemed  to  balance 
between  the  two  armies,  until  evening  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  sun  was  just  above  the  western  horizon.  Ten  hours  had 
the  rifle  been  doing  its  murderous  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
unerring  savage,  and  the  no  less  skillful  marksmen  of  West- 
em  Virginia.  The  \irhole  plain  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  wounded  enemies,  strangely  commingled  where  they  had 
fallen,  as  each  line  advanced  and  had  been  alternately  driven 
back.  The  forest-trees^ which  covered  the  field  of  carnage 
presented  on  every  side  numerous  signs  of  the  leaden  messeur 
gers  of  death,  which  had  passed  like  a  hailstorm  between  the 
contending  armies.  Thus  had  the  battle  raged  with  equal 
success,  until  the  sun  began  to  decline  behind  the  western 
hills,  when  General  Lewis  ordered  three  companies*  to  ad- 
vance up  the  Kenhawa  River,  under  the  shelter  of  the  bank 
and  undergrowth,  until  they  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  In- 

• 

*  Tbeie  were  the  companies  cf  Captoinf  Iiaac  Shelby.  Oeoc^  Matbewi,  and  John 
fitewart  At  the  beginoin^  of  the  battle^  Isaac  Shelby  was  lieatenant  in  his  fathef^s 
company;  but  his  lather  having  taken  command  on  the  death  of  his  colonel,  early  in  tba 
engagement,  Isaac  advanced  to  the  command  of  his  company. — ^American  Pioneer  voL 
i.,  p.  381-383. 
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dian  liae.  From  that  point  they  were  to  poor  an  incessant 
fire  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  while  their  fire- would  be  a  signal 
for  renewed  efibrts  by  their  fellow-soldiers  in  the  main  line. 
This  order  having  been  executed  with  great  promptness  and 
ardor,  the  savages,  panic-stricken  at  the  terrible  fire  in  their 
rear,  and  believing  that  they  were  now  attacked  by  the  whole 
of  Colonel  Christian's  re-enforcement,  fled  with  great  precipita- 
tion across  the  Ohio,  and  retreated  to  their  towns  sixty  miles 
up  the  Scioto. 

The  battle  of  the  Kenhawa,  or  of  "  the  Point,"  as  it  is  some- 
times designated,  has  by  general  coilsent  been  admitted  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  well-contested  battles 
which  have  marked  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare  in  the  West 
On  the  part  of  the  Virginians,  twelve  commissioned  ofiicers  were 
lulled  or  wounded,  seventy-five  non-commissioned  ofiicers  and 
privates  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  were 
wounded.* 

The  greater  portion  of  Colonel  Christian's  regiment  did  not 
reach  the  field  of  battle  until  near  midnight,  when  their  pres- 
ence gave  security  to  the  repose  of  the  wearied  and  almost  ex- 
hausted troops  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  battle, 
and  who  could  then  retire  to  rest,  leaving  their  wounded  and 
dying  companions  in  the  charge  of  their  friends. 

It  has  never  been  ascertained  what  was  the  forde  of  the  In- 
dians engaged  in  this  battle,  or  what  was  their  entire  loss.  The 
field  of  battle  next  day  presented  twenty-one  Indian  bodies  left 
bpon  the  ground,  besides  twelve  others  severely  wounded,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  among  the  brush  and  logs.  Many 
had  been  thrown  into  the  river  during  the  engagement,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  entire  Indian  loss  was  but  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  whites. 

'  This  Indian  force  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  commanded  by  the  most 
distinguished  chieft  among  the  western  tribesl    Among  them 

*  Colonel  Chvlet  Lewii,  one  of  die  bravett  and  most  meritorioai  officen,  who  oom- 
Btanded  one  of  the  advanced  detachment!,  waa  nortally  wdnnded  early  in  the  engage- 
ment, but  be  continued  to  cheer  on  hii  men  to  Tictory  untSi  he  waa  remored  from  the  fial& 
Colonel  Flemming  fell  severely  woonded  early  in  the  engagement,  but  continued  to  es- 
coorage  hia  men  nntil  he  alao  waa  carried  off  the  field.  Colonel  Fielda,  a  vahiahle  o^ 
fleer,  waa  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Cmptaina  Bnfoni,  Mairay,  Ward,  Wihon,  and 
M'Lannahan  were  alao  killed;  alao  Lientenanta  Allen,  Ooidal^,  DtDon,  and  aerenl 
4»ther  subaltern  oflicen. — See  Doddridge,  p.  S31.  Alao,  Tliateher'a  LiToa  of  the  Indian^ 
YoL  ii^  p.  169, 170. 
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was  '^  Cornstalk,*  the  great  Shawanese  war-chief,  who  was 
commander-in-chief,  aided  by  his  son  EUinipsico,  Red  Hawk,  a 
Delaware,  Chiyawee,  a  Wyandot,  and  Logan,  a  Cay i]^a  chieL* 
Cornstalk  had  opposed  the  war,  and  had  advocated  a  truce  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  Being  overruled  by  bis  associates  in  com- 
mand, he  sternly  declared,  '^  Since  you  will  fighl^  you  shatt 
fight^  and  he  conducted  the  engagement  with  great  skill  and 
courage.  During  the  rage  of  battle,  his  voice  was  frequently 
beard  above  the  din  of  war  and  amid  the  carnage,  cheering 
on  his  warriors  with  the  st^m  command,  in  his  native  tongue, 
^Be  strong!  he  strong T  When  an  Indian  faltered  in  his  duty, 
Cornstalk  instantly  cut  him  down,  as  a  wamii^  to  others. 

A  few  days  were  required  for  the  troops  to  recruit  their  ex 
hausted  frames,  and  restore  the  sick  and  wounded,  before  the 
division  could  be  placed  in  a  marching  condition. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Dunmore,  with  nearly  twelve  bun* 
dred  men,  had  descended  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt,  in  one  hun- 
dred canoes  and  several  large  boats,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hock- 
ing River,  where  he  had  erected  ^  Fort  Gore,'^  a  stockade  for 
the  protection  of  his  military  stores  and  the  invalids,  whioh 
were  left  in  charge  of  a  detachment  of  provincial  troops.  From 
this  point  he  ascended  the  Hocking  to  the  falls,  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Athens.  From  that  place  he  directed  his  march 
across  the  country  westward  to  the  Scioto,  v^^here  he  encamp- 
ed within  a  few  miles  of  the  Shawanese  towns.  Here,  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Scioto,  in  the  margin  of  the  Piqua  plains^ 
near  Sippoo  Creek,  he  established  his  camp,  which  was  regu- 
larly environed  by  a  deep  ditch  encircling  twelve  acres  of 
ground.  Within  was  a  regular  stockade  inclo'sure,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  was  the  citadel,  or  headquarters,  comprising  about 
one  acre,  and  occupied  by  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  su* 
perior  officers.  The  position,  thus  fortified,  was  called  "  Camp 
Charlotte,"  m  honor  of  the  British  queen-f 

*  Bttder^s  Kentodcy,  p.  61. 

t  Atwater'a  HUfeory  of  Ohio,  p.  115.  Thera  haf  been  ■ome  diffarence  of  opimon  M 
te  tfM  locality  of  Camp  Charlotte ;  but  recent  examinatinne  and  iDqoiriea  bj  the  "  Lo- 
gan Historical  Societ/*  of  ChiDioothe  hare  reaolted  in  the  oonvictitw  that  the  aite  ia 
oompriaed  in  a  tract  of  land  fisrmeriy  bdonging  to  Mr.  Winabip,  upon  Sippoo  Creek, 
five  miles  east  of  Westfall,  in  Boss  coonty,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Caleb  Atwater  says,  the  camp  was  within  three  miles  of  a  principal  Shawanese 
town;  other  towns  were  withm  one  day's  march.  The  site  of  Uie  present  town  of 
Fraitkfcrt,  formerly  "  Old  Town,"  or  old  CfaiUiootfae,  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek, 
wu  an  important  Shawanese  town'dorinf  the  fint  emigntion  to  the  northwest  aide  of 
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From  this  place,  as  headquarters,  the  Earl  sent  out  his  de* 
tachments  against  different  towns  on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto, 
several  of  which  were  destroyed  and  bumed«  Among  the  in- 
cursions  made  by  these  detachments  was  one  under  Major 
William  Crawford,  with  three  hundred  men,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  Mingo  town,*  which  was  attacked  with  great  energy, 
and  utterly  destroyed. 

Such  had  been  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  battle  of  the 
Kenhawa,  with  only  one  division  of  the  provincial  army,  which 
was  concentrating  upon  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  that  the  In- 
dians declined  to  continue  the  contest  with  the  united  forces. 
Hence,  after  the  bloody  ^  battle  of  the  Point,**  the  chiefs  lost 
no  time  in  making  overtures  of  peace  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  before  the  arrival  of  the  vindictive  troops  under  General 
Lewis.  At  length,  after  repeated  overtures,  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  several  of  their  towns,  Lord  Dunmore  consented 
to  order  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  a  general  treaty  of  peace. 
In  the  mean  time,  every  pi^ecaution  was  taken  to  avoid  sur^ 
prise  and  the  danger  of  Indian  treachery.  But  the  southern 
division  little  thought  of  peace  until  they  had  again  faced  the 
enemy  in  the  field. 

Yet,  having  given  the  Indians  an  assurance  of  peace,  his 
lordship  dispatched  a  messenger  to  General  Lewis,  who  was 
advancing  with  his  division,  with  instructicMis  to  halt  and  en- 
camp until  further  orders,  and  to  observe  the  armistice  which 
had  been  proclaimed.  Smarting  under  their  recent  loss,  and 
burning  with  revenge  for  an  opportunity  to  inflict  severe  chas- 
tisement upon  their  enemies,  the  troops  of  General  Lewis's  di- 
vision received  the  order  with  surprise  and  indignation.     Gren- 

tbe  Ohiob  between  tbe  yean  1786  and  1790.  This  town  was  probably  the  principtl 
Bbawaneae  town,  which  wai  nearest  Camp  Charlotte.  Mr.  Felix  Benick*  one  of  the 
early  aettlen  and  pioneen  in  Ohio,  concon  with  the  text  He  locates  Lord  Dnnmore'i 
camp  on  Sippoo  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sciotoi  aboat  five  nules  soaUi  of  Cirde- 
▼ille  and  five  miles  east  of  Westfall.  Mr.  Renick  informs  ns  that  he  was  npon  the  aite 
of  Lord  Danmore*a  camp,  as  well  as  that  of  Qoneral  Lewis,  in  the  year  1801,  beim 
the  country  was  settled  by  white  men.  He  says  he  has  received  the  oral  testimaiiy  ef 
several  persons  who  were  in  the  campaign  under  Lord  Domnore,  and  they  oonfina  this 
location.  The  same  pioneer  locates  General  Lewis's  camp  upon  Congo  Creek,  a  branch 
of  Sippoo,  two  and  s  half  miles  distant  from  Camp  Chariotte. — See  American  Piooear, 
vol.  i..  p.  339-332;  also,  vol  ii,  p.  37-43.  The  earth-works  of  a  similar  camp  may  be 
seen  one  mile  above  Chillicothe,  on  the  Sciota 

*  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  Introduction,  p.  63.  The  term  "Mingo"  and  "Min> 
goes"  was  the  common  phrase  in  the  West  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  tribes  cobp 
stituting  die  confederacy  of  the  "Six  Nations."  A  "Mingo  chief"  waa  a  diiaf  of 
•ome  OHM  of  the  Six  Natioiis,  not  aoonfedento* 
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eral  Lewis  refused  to  obey»  and  prepared  to  continue  his  march. 
A  second  order  was  sent  by  a  second  messenger,  who  \i^as  di« 
rected  to  reiterate  the  same  peremptorily.  The  order  was 
again  disregarded  by  the  indignant  general,  who  continued  his 
march  toward  Camp  Charlotte.  Finally,  Lord  Dunmore  in 
person,  as  commander-in-chief,  hastened  to  meet  the  advancing 
troops,  and  personally,  in  presence  of  his  staff,  gave  General 
Lewis  a  peremptory  order  to  halt  and  encamp*  The  order 
was  then  reluctantly  obeyed. 

At  length  matters  were  arranged,  and  the  council  was  held 
in  tiie  center  of  the  camp,  or  in  the  ^  citadel'^  of  headquarters, 
into  which  only  eighteen  unarmed  chiefs  and  warriors  were 
admitted  at  any  one  time.*  The  council  having  been  convened, 
the  deliberations  were  opened  by  Cornstalk  in  a  short  and  en« 
ergetic  speech,  delivered  with  great  dignity,  and  in  a  tone  so 
loud  as  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  camp,  as  if  designed  for  the 
whole  army.  '*  He  recited  the  former  power  of  the  Indians, 
the  number  of  their  tribes,  compared  with  their  present  wretch- 
ed condition,  and  their  diminished  numbers ;  he  referred  to  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  the  cessions  of  territory  then  made 
by  them  to  the  whites ;  to  the  lawless  encroachments  of  the 
whites  upon  their  lands,  contrary  to  all  treaty  stipulations;  to 
the  patient  forbearance  of  the  Indians  for  years  under  wrongs 
exercised  toward  them  Iby  the  frontier  people.  He  said  the 
Indians  knew  their  weakness  in  a  content  with  the  whites,  and 
they  cUsired  only  justice ;  that  the  war  was  not  sought  by  the 
Indians,  but  was  forced  upon  them ;  for  it  was  commenced  by 
the  whites  without  previous  notice ;  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  merited  the  contempt  of  the  whites 
for  cowardice  if  they  had  failed  to  retaliate  the  unprovoked 
and  treacherous  murders  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creeks ;  that 
the  war  was  the  work  of  the  whites,  for  the  Indians  desired 
peace." 

The  terms  of  peace  were  soon  arranged,  and  their  prisoners 
were  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  provincial  army.    But 

*  Atwater's  Hiftovy  of  Ohio^  p.  114.  Ttiii  ii  one  of  the  early  histories  of  Ohio,  by 
Caleb  Atwater.  It  contains  some  sketches  of  the  early  history  of  this  state,  loosely 
written  and  irregolariy  arranged.  It  embnoes  portions  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
political  history  of  Ohio ;  hat  it  has  been  compiled  with  so  little  attention  to  aocoracy, 
diat  it  can  not  be  depended  apon  unless  it  is  oonroboratod  by  other  aadientio  history. 
Althoogh  soch  is  its  general  diaracter,  it  is  usefol  as  a  work  of  reference  relative  to 
Biatten  which  admit  of  bat  little  disorepancy. 
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Logan,  the  Cayuga  chie(  still  indignant  at  the  murder  of  his 
fiumly,  refused  to  attend  the  council,  or  to  be  seen  as  a  suppli- 
ant among  the  other  chiefs. 

Yet  to  General  Gibsooiy*  who  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the 
Shawanese  towns,  after  a  private  interview,  and  *'  after  shed- 
ding abundance  of  tears,"  be  delivered  the  following  speech, 
which  was  committed  to  paper  for  Lord  Dunmore,  viz. :  f*  I 
appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  be  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  nothing  to  eat ;  if  ever  he  came 
cold  ai^d  n^ed,  and  he  clothed  him  not  During  the  course 
of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his 
cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  at  me  as  they  passed,  and 
said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.*  I  had  even  thought 
to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Cap- 
tain Cresap  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
dered all  the  relations  of  Logan,  paring  not  even  my  women 
and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins 
of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  v^- 
geance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace ;  but 
do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan 
never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  h^l  to  save  his  life. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  7.   Not  one  T'f 

This  speech,  which  is  so  well  known  as  a  specimen  of  native 
eloquence,  is  the  condensed  version  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in 

*  Oenenl  Gibson  gabieqaently  took  sn  active  part  in  the  Indian  war  on  Ae  weft- 
em  frontier,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  ib»  closo  of  tbe  warm  1784.  !■ 
an  afBdavit,  made  at  Pittslrai]sl>  on  the  4th  of  April,  1800,  he  itatea  th«t  the  TndiaM 
sent  a  white  man,  hy  the  name  of  Elliott  (probably  the  same  who  wai  rabaeqaently' 
British  Indian  agent  on  the  Manmee),  to  meet  Lord  Dnnmore  with  a  flag  of  trace  when 
within  fifteen  miles  of  die  Shawanese  towns.  Sabseqaently,  Qeneral  Gibaon.  beiqg 
aont  as  an  envciy  to  the  Indian  towns,  saw  the  great  Cornstalk  and  Logan  in  a  cob- 
ference.  At  length  Lc^an  took  him  asidb  to  a  copse  of  woods  at  a  short  distance,  and 
there,  "  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,"  while  sitting  upon  a  log,  he  deliveved  the 
speech,  which  is  so  well  known,  to  be  handed  to  Lord  Dunnore. — See  American  Pi- 
ooeer,  'vol.  i.,  p.  18, 19. 

t  See  Doddridge's  Notes.  In  the  speech  of  Logan  we  hare  sabstitnted  Ae  weed 
"  captain"  for  colonel,  as  there  were  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  father  and  the 
son.  Colonel  Cresap,  die  father,  was  not  ia  any  wise  implicated  in  the  Captina  or 
Yellow  Creek  mnrders.  Captain  Michael  Cresap^  commandant  of  Fort  Fincastle,  first 
instigated  the  tragedy  at  Captina;  btit  he  waa  not  with  the  party  at  Baker's  Bottom, 
by  whom  Logan's  family  was  killed.  Greatfaoosa  and  Baker  were  alone  cfaaigeaUe 
for  this  murder. — See  American  Pioneer,  ml  i,  p.  14-18 ;  also^  p.  64,  ftc  The  "  last 
long  and  bloody  war"  allnded  to  waa  Pontiac's  war  in  1763-4,  after  the  ckiae  of  tb« 
French  war. 
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his  ^  Notes  on  Virginia,''  published  iSrst  in  1784.  Other  ver- 
sions give  a  more  extended  copy»  with  some  additional  senti* 
ments,  which  were  doubtless  contained  in  the  speech  delivered 
by  liOgan  to  General  Gibson. 

The  principal  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the 
treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  were,  besides  those  of  peace  and 
amity  generally,  that  they  should  surrender  into  the  bands  of 
the  whites,  within  a  specified  time,  all  the  prisoners  held  by 
them  in  captivity ;  that  they  should  abstain  from  all  hostilities 
against  the  frontier  settlements  east  and  southeast  of  the  Ohio 
River ;  that  they  should  recognize  the  Ohio  River  as  the  propec 
boundary  between  the  white  population  and  the  Indian  hunt^ 
ing-grounds ;  and  that  the  Indians  should^  not  hunt  <m  the  east 
and  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio. 

After  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  and 
the  prisoners  had  been  duly  surrendered,  presents  were  distrib 
uted  among  the  Indians  who  w^re  assembled  at  the  treaty,  and 
they  were  dismissed  with  the  smiles  of  the  royal  governor* 
Soon  afterward  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  the  post  of 
Fort  Pitt,  previous  to  their  return  to  their  respective  homes. 
They  were  soon  afterward  disbanded,  and  Lord  Dunmore 
returned  to  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  the  jHrovincial  govern- 
Huent. 

[A.D.  1775.]  On  the  28d  of  January  following,  be  issued 
his  proclamation  announcing  the  ratificati<Mi  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Western  Indians.  He  gave  public  notice  that 
the  Indians  had  agreed  to  withdraw  their  hunting-parties  from 
the  lands  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  that  they  would  othr  no 
molestation  to  any  white  person  peaceably  ascending  or  de- 
scending the  Ohio.  All  emigrants  were  forewarned  against 
trespassing  upon  the  Indian  lands  on  the  we$t  side  of  the  river. 

Thus  was  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged 
hy  the  Indians  as  the  bouzkdary  betwe^i  the  white  man's  terri« 
tory  and  the  Indian  hunting-grounds* 

The  transactions  of  the  late  campaign  appear  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  all  the  bitter  feelings  and  outbreak  of  popular 
indignation  winch  subsequently  caused  Lord  Dunmore  to  aban* 
don  the  comAry^  and  seek  protection  on  board  his  majesty^ 
fleet 

Whether  any  just  grOun^  existed  for  the  sus}Hoion  or  wU 
it  was  believed  by  many,  and  probably  by  General  Lewis  and 

Vol.  L— B  b 
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his  Virginia  troops,  that,  while  the  governor  was  at  Wheelingi 
about  the  first  of  October,  he  received  from  the  royal  govern- 
ment dispatches  instructing  him  to  terminate  the  war  speedily 
with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  to  make  such  terms  with  them  as 
might  secure  their  alliance  in  favor  of  England  against  the 
colonies,  in  case  the  growing  difficulties  with  them  should 
terminate  in  a  state  of  open  war.  General  Washington  and 
Chief-justice  Marshall,  it  is  affirmed,  never  ceased  to  believe 
that  such  were  his  orders,  and  that  his  conduct  was  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  savages  against  the 
colonies,  whenever  hostilities  between  them  and  the  mother 
country  should  take  place.*  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  difficplties  between  the -mother  country 
and  the  colonies  were  daily  increasing,  yet  the  spirit  of  west- 
em  emigration,  which  had  received  a  temporary  check  firom 
the  late  Indian  war,  rievived,  and  continued  to  lead  hundreds 
of  families  from  each  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  into 
the  regions  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  Although 
emigrants  were  crowding  into  the  country  now  comprised  in 
western  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  yet  this  region 
did  not  limit  the  explorations  for  new  settlements.  Several 
hundred  miles  lower  down  the  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  faDs, 
many  surveyors  and  explorers  had  penetrated  the  fertile  plains 
on  the  Kentucky  River  previous  to  the  late  Indian  war.  Dur- 
ing Indian  hostilities  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  these 
remote  regions,  and  to  retire  into  the  settled  portions  of  West- 
em  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Now,  since  peace  was  restor- 
ed, the  former  explorers  and  surveyors  returned,  £md  with  them 
new  adventurers,  to  seek  homes  and  settlements  to  which  they 
might  subsequently  remove  their  families.  A  small  cabin,  and 
an  acre  of  ground  in  cultivation,  gave  each  a  preference  right, 
which  he  might  leave  and  resume  at  pleasure.  This  was  the 
ettent  of  improvement  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  gave  to  each  settler  a  settlement 
right  to  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  his  improvement 
By  this  species  of  inchoate  title,  as  well  as  by  large  grants  from 
the  royal  govemors,  and  by  military  land- warrants  of  diflerent 
dates,  was  a  large  portion  of  Central  Kentucky  covered  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1775.  Most  of  the  settlement  rights, 
grants,  and  warrants  located  during  this  year  were  laid  upon 

*  Bee  Atwater'i  Hirtofy  of  OUo,  p.  118. 
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the  elevated  rolling  plains  which  extend  from  east  to  west  be- 
tween the  main  branches  of  Licking  and  Salt  Rivers,  but  espe- 
cially within  fifty  miles  of  the  Kentucky  River,  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  Yet  there  had  been  no  fam- 
ilies introduced  into  Kentucky ;  all  were  pioneers  and  explor- 
ers, preparing  the  way  for  the  advance  of  subsequent  emigra- 
tion and  settlements.  Among  the  locations  were  many  large 
grants  from  the  royal  governor,  Lord  Dunmore. 

Among  the  prominent  pioneers  and  explorers  of  Kentucky, 
during  the  year  1775,  was  Colonel  John  Floyd,  a  surveyor  from 
Eastern  Virginia.  He  had  made  a  visit  of  exploration  to  Ken- 
tucky during  the  previous  year,  when  the  irruption  of  Indian 
hostilities  had  driven  in  the  remote  settlers.  He  now  retu^ed 
to  the  West,  to  pursue  his  vocation  as  a  surveyor,  in  locating 
claims  and  land-warrants,  and  to  select  for  himself  a  permanent 
hoipe  for  future  residence.  For  himself  he  made  a  4ocatioli 
within  six  miles  of  '*  the  falls"  of  the  Ohio,  and  established  his 
^  camp"  on  Bear-grass  Creek,  at  a  place  subsequently  known 
as  "  Floyd's  Station." 

Among  the  hundreds  of  settlers  who  were  now  pressing 
forward  into  Kentucky,  none,  more  than  Colonel  Floyd,  were 
endowed  with  that  courage  and  perseverance  so  indispensable 
to  a  frontier  life;  and  he  soon  proved  himself  a  useful  and 
valuable  membet  of  the  new  and  growing  settlements  in  this 
quarter.  Such  was  the  state  of  emigration  and  settlement  in 
this  portion  of  Western  Virginia. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Virginia  and  in  the  adjacent  prov- 
ince of  North  Carolina  the  tide  of  western  emigration  was 
equally  strong.  People  from  the  older  settlements  were  press- 
ing forward  in  great  numbers  upon  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  Clinch,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
The  pioneers  in  this  region  were  anxious  to  advance  beyond 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  into  the  unexplored  regions  which 
bad  been  discovered  upon  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  River 
and  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  River.  This  region 
as  yet  had  been  but  little  explored  by  emigrants  and  pioneers. 
It  was  nearly  fifty  miles  south  of  the  principal  locations  made 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee 
hunting-grounds.  It  had  never  been  relinquished  to  the  whites, 
and  the  Indians  were  jealous  of  any  advances  made  by  them 
west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.    Those  who  ventured  upon 
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the  forbidden  territory  found  death  the  ferfeitore  of  their  te- 
merity. To  gain  a  footing  in  this  region;  the  permission  of  the 
Cherokees  must  be  obtained.  The  attempt  of  Daniel  Boone  to 
introduce  a  colony  without  their  consent  had  been  signally  re- 
buked two  years  before. 

In  view  of  this  prerequisite,  associations  of  influential  men 
and  capitalists  were  formed  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Indian  title  to  thes^  lands  by 
treaty. and  purchase.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1774^  Patrick 
Henry,  with  the  Hon.  William  Byrd,  John  Page,  Esq.,  and 
Colonel  William  Christian,  had  contemplated  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  south  of  the  Kentucky  River  from  the  Cherokees. 
But  Indian  hostilities  pn  the  Ohio,  and  poKtical  difficulties  with 
the  royal  government^  added  to  the  uncertainty  <^  the  royal 
confirmation  to  any  title  obtained  by  individuals  treating  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  prevented  the  consummation  of  their  designs.* 

A  project  of  the  same  character  was  undertaken  soon  after- 
ward by  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  and  other  influential  men 
of  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina.  Their  plans  were  also  de» 
ferred  until  the  close  of  Lord  Dunmore's  Indian  war. 

Yet  Daniel  Boone  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  introduce  a  colony  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
Kentucky  River  in  the  fall  of  1773.  He  still  resolved  to  take' 
possession  of  the  beautiful  regions  west  of  Cumberland  Crap« 
but  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Cherokees.t  ^  ^^  ^^  &^* 
tempt  he  had  lost  his  son  and  several  of  his  neighbors  by  his 
rash  advance  into  the  Indian  territory,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
incur  the  same  danger  again.  Measures  were  taken,  accord* 
ingly,  to  conciliate  the  favor  and  consent  of  the  Cherokees^ 
previous  to  a  second  advance. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  late  Indian  war  upon  the  Ohio, 
Daniel  Boone  had  urged  upon  Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  others,  who  were  anxious  to  settle  a  colo- 
ny south  of  the  Kentucky  River,  the  propriety  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Cherokees  by  formal  purchase :  hence  Colonel 

*  HtH'i  Sketches  of  the  West,  vol.  i,  p.  S49. 

t  The  cocmtiy  on  the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  aontii  side  of  the  ComberUnd  Birer, 
had  been  the  lesidenoe  and  the  honting-^fioands  of  the  Chooiwxies,  or  Shawanese ;  and 
the  CnmberiaDd  Birer  had  been  known  to  the  French  as  the  River  of  the  Choaanoe% 
or  Shawanese,  for  many  years  after  the  Shawanese  were  ezpeEed  by  the  Cherokees, 
whioh  was  between  die  yean  1715  and  1718.  It  had  now  been  in  the  pft«s»fWM?*  of 
^  Cherokees  for  fifty-five  years. 

I  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  Introdaction,  p.  66.  Also,  the  Life  of  Daniel  Boone, 
by  Timothy  Flint,  p.  8S,  83. 
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Hendersoiii  and*  several  other  men  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
formed  themselves  into  a  company*  for  the  purchase  and  set- 
tlement of  the  eountiy  west  of  Cumberland  Gap.  Soon  after- 
ward. Colonel  Henderson  and  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hart,  in  com- 
pany with  the  hunter  and  woodsman,  Daniel  Boone,  proceeded 
to  the  Cherokee  towns,  and  proposed  a  general  coundl  to  be 
held  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  lying  between  the  Cumberland  and  Kentucky 
Rivers.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  convening 
a  general  council  in  the  following  spring  of  1776. 

Subsequently,  on  the  17th  of  March,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  Richard  Henderson,  Nathaniel  Hart,  and  J.  Lut- 
trell,  agents  for  the  company,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  certain 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  other  part, 
at  the  **  Sycamore  Shoals"  of  the  Watauga  River,  within  the 
present  limits  of  Carter  county,  in  East  Tennessee.  Twelve 
hundred  Indians  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  on  the  treaty 
ground. 

•  By  this  treaty  the  Indians  agreed  to  cede  and  relinquish  to 
Richard  Henderson  and  his  associates  all  the  lands  lying  between 
the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  fix>m  their  sources  to 
their  mouths  respectively.  In  consideration  of  this  cession,  it 
is  alleged  that  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  goods  had  been 
duly  paid  before  the  signing  of  the-  treaty.f 

But  the  treaty  having  been  made  and  entered  into  by  private 
individuals,  without  any  authority  from  the  States  of  Virginia 
or  North  Carolina,  was  in  itself  null  and  void,  so  far  as  it 
claimed  to  vest  the  title  of  lands  in  those  individuals  ;  for  at  that 
early  date  the  colonial  government  claimed  the  sole  power  to 
treat  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  purchase  their  lands,  as  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 

Yet  the  company,  regardless  of  consequences,  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  their  unlawful  purchase.  The  new  colony 
was  to  be  known  and  4csignated  as  ^  Transylvania  in  Amer- 
ica.^ No  efibrts  or  means  were  spared  to  induce  emigrants 
to  make  permanent  settlements.  The  spirit  of  emigration  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  veas  active,  and  pioneers  were 
anxious  to  lead  the  way  in  locating  a  colony. 

*  TUm  land  oompany  ocoifated  of  Ae  feDowing  perwni,  ybi.  t  Bichird  Hen^erKm, 
TfaooAM  Hait»  John  wmitau,  Jamei  Uogg,  Naliuuikl  Hait^  Dayid  Hait^  Laonud  H. 
Bollock,  John  LnttreU,  and  William  Johnaton. 

t  Bader^i  Kentooky,  p.  67,  68.    &tt»  alao,  Hall'i  Sketches  toL  I,  p.  950,  851. 
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Danial  Boone,  with  a  party  of  about  twenty  hunters  and 
woodsmen,  was  sent  in  advance,  to  open  and  blaze  a  road 
from  Holston  River,  through  the  southern  wilderness,  4o  the 
Kentucky  River,  north  of  the  present  town  of  Richmond,  in 
Madison  county,  Kentucky,  They  had  proceeded  on  the 
route  with  their  labor  until  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  termi* 
nation,  when  they  were  attached  by  a  party  of  Indiians,  who 
killed  two  of  their  number  and  wounded  two  others.  On  the 
23d  of  March  they  were  again  attacked  by  another  party  of  In- 
dians, who  killed  two  more  of  their  number  and  wounded  three 
others.  A  few  days  afterward,  Boone  and  the  remainder  of  his 
party,  in  all  sixteen  men,  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  and  prepared  immediately  to  erect  a  ♦*  station,"  or/(W- 
tified  viUag6,  This  work  was  commenced  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  and  progressed  steadily  until  the  first  of  June,  when  it 
was  urged  to  completion,  under  the  immediate  superintend* 
ence  of  Colonel  Henderson. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Henderson,  by  the  way  of  Pow- 
ell's Valley,  had  arrived  with  forty  armed  men  and  forty  pack- 
horses,  besides  many  adventurers  who  sought  the  prot^tion  of 
such  a  numerous  caravan  to  the  west.  This  colony,  having 
left  Powell's  Valley  in  April,  had  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  River  early  in  May. 

Shortly  afterward,  Boone,  leaving  the  fort  in  charge  of  Colo- 
nel Henderson  and  his  companions,  set  out  upon  his  return  to 
the  Holston  settlements  for  his  family,  and  such  emigrants  as 
were  inclined  to  accompany  him  to  the  new  settlement  In  the 
autumn  he  conducted  his  family,  with  a  few  others,  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  They 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  *'  statimi,''  which  had  now  been 
called  **  Boonesborough,"  a  name  which  the  place  retains  to 
this  day.  Daniel  Boone's  wife  and  two  daughters  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  white  women  who  made  their  residence  in 
Kentucky. 

Soon  afterward.  Colonel  Calloway  and  his  family,  with  a  few 
other  emigrants,  arrived  at  Boonesborough,  and  the  population 
incrlDased  firom  day  to  day  by  the  arrival  of  other  pioneer  set- 
tlers and  adventurers,  who  made  their  residence  at  or  near  this 
station.*  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Boonesborough. 

*  See  Life  of  Boone,  p.  83.    This  u  a  noall  duodecimo  volame  of  350  pagei,  oom- 


1*6  fcno^  Aeteh  of  the  fortified  rtttkm  of  Boonei^^ 

I  idea  of  tiie  general  cheracter  of  ^etttloM''  for  the  imrtectlon  of  the  ■unomidiD. 

•ttlamenti darii« Indin hoitUitiaf^  Iliitdk«ift« JodgeHaU'i-fiketchMofiS 


The  aatUne  of  the  iodoaore  wai  S50  feet  ftom  north  to 
aoQtfab  end  16d  feet  from  eait  to  weat  Beaidea  the  ooraer 
boildingB,  erected  tor  the  proprietora,  the  ■tockade  com- 
priaed  twen^-eigfat  log  cabinai  aboat  18  feet  aqoare,  for  the 
OM  of  familiea  pertahung  to  the  colony.  The  oatiide  wail 
of  each  wai  hoUt  up  doae,  and  waa  made  bnllet-prooC  wHhoat  doors  or  windowi,  and 
raiMd  18  feet  in  height*  from  which  Ae  nxxC  with  a  lingle  ilope^  declined  to  the  inner 
waO,  8  feet  high ;  the  doors  end  window^openinga  were  whoUj  wiUdn  the  itDckade : 
the  fronts  of  the  oahinB  all  freed  tiie  central  ana,  or  oonmon  yard.  Two  aecnre  gate- 
ways, on  oppoaite  sides,  guarded  the  entrance. 
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The  lawless  character  of  the  *'  Treaty  of  the  Watauga,''  and 
the  purchase  of  Transylvania,  did  not  escape  the  watdiful  eye 
of  Governor  Dunmore.  No  sooner  had  he  been  apprised  oi 
the  &cts,  than  he  issued  his  proclamaticm  against  the  purchase 
of*'  Richard  Hendersont  and  other  disorderly  persons/'  in  which 
he  declared  the  purchase  null  and  void,  vesting  in  them  no  right 
of  title  whatever,  the  title  and  sovereignty  of  the  same  remain- 
ing exclusively  in  the  government  of  Virginia,  as  a  portion  of 
her  territory.  This  gave  rise  to  much  difficulty  between  the 
proprietors  and  those  who  held  their  land-titles^ 

Yet  emigrants  from  North  Carolina  had  continued  to  visit 
the  new  settlements  of  Transylvania,  and  made  almost  daily 
accessions  to  the  resid^it  population.  The  Shawailese,  al- 
though expelled  from  the  occupancy  of  the  country  north  of 
Cumberland,  still  retained  a  claim  to  the  lands  as  a  hunting- 
ground,  common  to  them  and  the  Cherokees,  and  they  had,  at 
the  treaty  of  Camp  CharlottOt  reluctantly  yielded  their  consent 
to  the  wUte  man's  advance.  Hence  straggling  parties  of  Shaw- 
anese,  as  well  as  a  few  Cherokees  who  infested  these  regions, 
took  every  opportunity  to  harass  the  advance  of  the  settlers. 
The  route  by  which  the  emigrants  from  North  Carolina  ad* 
vanced  was  exposed  to  depredations  and  murders,  which  these 
tribes  could  occasionally  commit  with  impimity.  And  as  the 
Indians  continued  to  evince  a  hostile  disposition  toward  the  set^ 
tlement,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  all  precautions  for  its 
protection  against  any  combined  attack  which  might  be  con- 
templated by  the  savages.  Hence,  about  the  first  of  May,  an- 
other fortified  station,  or  ''Fort,''  had  been  commenced  near  the 
present  site  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county,  under  the  control 
and  command  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan.  This  fort  for  many 
years  constituted  an  important  defense  for  the  population  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  afterward  known  as  **  Lo- 
gan's Fort,"  a  name  given  in  honor  of  its  founder.*  This  was 
the  second  settlement  snd  station  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  mean  time,  regardless  of  the  governor's  proclamation, 
the  company  claimed  the  right  of  title  to  the  soil,  and  lands 
were  sold  or  leased  by  the  proprietors  on  terms  that  might  be 
termed  liberal  to  emigrants,  reserving  to  themselves  one  half 

piM  by  Timothy  Flint,  aad  pttbliabed  in  CindnnatL    It  is  an  ezceUent  pietore  of  fitai- 
tler  Ufe  and  Ibe  perils  of  wnge  warlkn,  and*  with  the  ezoaptiMi  of  aQiiie  «xaggar»> 
tiona  and  fancy  tkeCchea  of  border  incident,  is  aathentio  hiatoiy. 
*  Bailer's  Hist  of  Kentucky,  p.  30. 
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of  all  the  gold  and  silver,  the  lead,  copper,  and  sulphur  mines 
which  might  subsequently  be  discovered.*  With  this  reserva* 
tion,  and  the  additional  payment  of  a  small  nominal  rent,  deeds 
were  drawn  up  and  executed  with  great  formality,  and  full  of 
the  old  English  law-verbiage.  The  company  also  opened  ac- 
counts with  the  purchasers  and  settlers,  and  furnished  them,  on 
reasonable  terms  and  at  fair  prices,  with  ammunition  and  such 
other  articles  as  were  requisite  for  the  general  defense.  Toward 
the  liquidation  of  these  accounts,  each  settler  was  allowed  a 
credit  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for  all  military  service,  for  serving 
as  rangers  or  scouts,  for  opening  roads,  and  for  public  hunting. 
Powder  was  charged  at  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  pound, 
and  lead  at  sixteen  and  two  third  cents  per  pound ;  prices  cer- 
tainly not  unreasonable  in  that  remote  region.t 

A  land-office  was  established  for  the  regular  entry  of  all  sales 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  company ;  surveyors,  clerks, 
and  chain  carriers,  all  duly  sworn,  were  appointed  by  the 
**  agent  of  the  company."-  The  manner  of  surveys  was  also 
established,  to  be  governed,  as  a,  general  rule,  ^'^  by  the  four 
cardinal  points,  except  where  rivers  or  mountains  so  intervene 
as  to  render  it  too  inconvenient."];  An  officer  was  appointed 
whose .  dyty  corresponded  to  that  of  secretary  of  state  ia  the 
colonial  government  The  ^  agent"  of  the  company  was  Colo- 
nel John  Williams,  of  North  Carolina. 

As  early  as  the  23d  of  May,  a  proprietary  government  had 
been  organized  at  Boonesborough  by  the  election  of  a  house 
of  delegates,  consisting  of  eighteen  persons^  chosen  from  the 
four  settlements  on  the  south  side  of  Kentucky  River,  including 

*  The  f  ettlem«iita  on  the  north  and  nortfaeait  lide  al  Kentucky  Bivar,  at  this  evfy 
pethd,  were  known  u  the  **  Crown  land*/'  in  oootradiatinctiDn  to  the  TransylTania 
purchase.  Many  tnuuient  adventarera  haying  riaited  the  Weat;  in  company  with  the 
cdioniea  and  aimed  caraYanav  apenft  their  time,  aa  inteitMt  or  '~*J««yt*»"  d]reoted»  amoog 
the  aettleni  on  the  company'a  landa,  or  among  those  on  the  crown  knds. 

t  Bntlet's  Kentucky,  p.  30-32. 

t  See  Hall's  Sketcfaei  of  the  West,  toL  ii^  Appendix.  This  is  a  ralnahle  coIlecdBS 
of  hiaterical  aketoheaof  the  Weatem  setttementa,  incidenta,  and  character  of  Wealem 
life,  by  Judge  Jamea  Hall,  of  Tndiana.  Although  it  ia  presented  to  the  public  (edition 
of  1839)  as  "sketches/'  it  is  useful  finr  Uie  many  valuable  incidents  of  Western  histcsy, 
which  the  author  has  collected  and  anmnged  under  appropriate  heads.  Some  par 
tbns  of  it  are  written  in  a  style  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  radier  than  an  ex- 
act detail  of  connected  historical  facts.  Although  in  some  portions  the  author  has  not 
been  Teiy  accurate  aa  to  unimportant  facts  in  history,  he  has  greatly  contributed  to  aid 
the  future  historian.  Those  who  desaie  to  see  a  more  foil  account  of  the  transartinBS 
of  the  company  proprietors  of  Transylvania  during  the  existence  of  their  gorenmient^ 
will  find  valuable  records  of  the  same  in  the  Appendix  of  54  pages,  in  vol.  U.  of  Half  t 
Sketches. 
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Boonesborough  and  Harrodsburg.*  After  a  session  of  nearly 
one  week,  they  adjourned,  having  enacted  a  number  of  laws 
for  the  good  government  of  the  colony,  independent  of  the  ju- 
rifldiction  of  Virginia.  Among  the  objects  for  which  this  con- 
Tention  was  assembled  was  that  of  adopting  a  written  c<nnr 
pacty  defining  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists.  The  proprie- 
tors made  a  formal  exhibit  of  their  title-deed  to  the  soil  from 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  desired  it  to  be  spread  upon  their 
journal  as  a  public  record.f 

The  proprietors  then  entered  into  a  written  compact  for  se- 
curing the  rights  of  the  colonists,  beginning  with  the  following 
preamble,  viz. : 

**  Whereas  it  is  highly  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  security  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  that  the 
powers  of  the  one,  and  the  bberties  of  the  other,  be  ascertain** 
ed ;  We,  Richard  Henderson,  Nathaniel  Hart,  and  John  Lut- 
trell,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  of  the  other  proprietors 
of  Transylvania,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  colony  on  the  other  part,  do  most  solemnly  enter 
into  the  following  agreement  and  compact,  to  wit,''  &c.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  conditions  and  provisions  of  this  con- 
tract, or  canstUtUionf  which  was  signed  by  the  three  proprie- 
tors above  recited  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  by  Thomas 
Slaughter,  chairman,  on  the  part  of  the  convention,  viz. : 

**  1.  The  election  of  delegates  in  the  colony  shall  be  annual. 

^  2.  Perfect  religious  freedom  and  general  toleration. 

*^  3.  The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  to  be  appointed  by 
the  proprietors,  but  to  be  paid  by  the  peopkj  and  to  them  aiir 

*  Bee  HaU'f  Sketches,  toL  L,  p.  S64, 969, 866.  It  might  be  intereitlng  to  the  general 
leader  to  know  the  namea  of  the  promfaient  men  of  thia  fint  little  npoblic  in  Kantacky, 
who  oompoaed  tiia  conTention  to  define  theb  righfai  and  powera.    They  were  aa  foUowa : 

For  Boaneaborough  t  Sqaire  Boone,  Daniel  Boone,  William  Cocke,  Samuel  Hender* 
aon,  William  Moore,  and  Bichaid  Galloway. 

For  Harrodthurg  s  Thomai  Slaughter,  John  Lytfae,  Valentine  Haimon,  and  Jamea 
Dooglaaa. 

For  ihiB  Town  of  8t.  Atapht  Xohn  Todd,  Alexander  Spotawood  Dandridge,  John 
Jlqyd,  and  Samuel  Wood. 

F^  Boihng  Spring  SettlemenL:  Jamea  Harrod,.Xathan  Hammond,  laaac  Darla,  and 
Aaariah  Davia. 

Colonel  Tbomaa  Slang^r  waa  unaninooaly  choaen  thmrman,  and  Matthew  Jewett 
tierh. 

t  For  a  oondenaed  hiatorical  aketcfa  of  the  legiaktive  proceedinga  of  the  Tranaylrania 
B«pnblic,  aee  Hall'a  Sketchea,  toL  i.,  p.  864-876.    Alao,  Buder'a  Kenttud^,  Introdao 
tioD,  p.  68. 
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swerable  for  mal-conduct :  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  to 
be  recommended  by  the  people^  and  to  be  commissioned  by  the 
proprietors. 

^  4.  The  legislative  authority,  when  the  colony  shall  be  move 
mattnre,  to  consist  of  three  branches,  to  wit:  1st.  A  house  of 
delegates,  elected  by  the  people;  2d.  A  council  of  freehold 
residents,  not  exceeding  twelve. in  number;  dd.  The  proprie- 
tors. 

**  5.  The  convention  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  raise  and 
appropriate  all  public  moneys,  and  of  electing  their  own  treas- 
urer." 

Thus  commenced  the  first  civilized  government  in  Kentucky, 
and  such  were  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  civil  government,  which  planted  in  the  remote 
West  those  germs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  had  al- 
ready taken  deep  root  in  the  Atlantic  provinces. 

The  second  session  of  the  convention  convened  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  September  following,  at  Boonesborough.  At  this 
session  the  convention,  after  formally  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  the  proprietors,  Richard  Henderson  and  company, 
proceeded  to  establish  courts  of  justice  and  rules  of  proceeding 
in  the  same ;  they  also  enacted  a  militia  law,  an  attachment 
law,  a  law  for  preserving  the  game,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  civil  and  military  oflicers. 

In  the  mean  tfme,  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  at 
Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Granville,  North  Carolina,  on  the  25th 
day  of  September,  1775,  certain  resolutions  were  adopted  for 
the  good  government  of  the  colony.  Among  them  was  one 
appointing  Colonel  John  Williams,  a  member  of  the  company, 
general  agent  in  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  and  defining  his  du- 
ties and  powers,  and  the  manner  of  supplying  his  place  with  a 
successor.  James  Hogg,  another  member  of  the  company, 
was  appointed  a  delegate  of  the  company  to  the  continental 
Congress,  with  a  memorial  to  that  body  setting  forth  their 
claims  to  the  territory  of  Transylvania,  and  professing  an  ar- 
dent attachment  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were  contending, 
and  claiming  their  protection  as  a  portion  of  the  great  country 
represented  by  them. 

Soon  afterward,  in  the  winter  of  1775-6,  a  memorial,  or  pe- 
tition, signed  by  nearly  ninety  men  deeply  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  Transylvania,  was  sent  to  the  convention  of  Virginia 
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remonstrating  against  the  authority  of  the  Company,  and  pray- 
ing to  be  protected  against  the  legal  enforcement  of  their  obli- 
gations, given  for  lands  to  ^hich  no  valid  titles  could  be  gi^en. 

The  emigrants  to  the  Transylvania  colony  had  continued  to 
increase  its  numbers  from  th^  time  that  the  town  of  Boonesbor* 
ough  was  completed.  •  Before  the  first  Of  November  the  entire 
occupsuQts  of  all  the  settlements  was  estimated  at  three  hun«< 
dred  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were  efficient  men  for  the 
defense  of  the  inhabitant^k  The  whole  quantity  of  land  in  cul- 
tivation was  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  chiefly  planted  in 
com.  The  amount  of  lands  entered  in  the  land*- office  by  in- 
dividuals amounted  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres.* 
But  many  of  the  adventurers  were  already  impatient  to  return, 
to  the  <|uiet  haunts  of  domestic  life  in  the  settlements  east  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains. 

Up  to  this  period  the  southwestern  angle  of  Virginia  was  a 
frontier  regi<Mi,  with  a  few  sparse  habitations  distributed  on 
the  northern  branches  of  Holst<ni  River  find  upon  the  branches 
of  Clinch  River,  comprising  most  of  the  present  counties  of 
Wythe,  Smyth,  Washington,  Russell,  Lee,  and  Scott.     The 
contiguous  portion  of  North  Carolina,  comprising  the  present 
counties  of  Washington,  Sullivaui  Carter,  and  Johnson,  was. 
also  a  fr<mtier  region,  comprised  in  the  ''  Western  District"  of 
North  Carolina,  extending  indefinitely  westward,  even  to  the, 
Mississippi.    Powell's  Valley  was  nearly  three  hundred  miles; 
from  the  older  settlements  east  of  the  mountains^  and  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  .miles  distant  from  the  extreme  western  set- 
tlements of  Transylvania. 

But  the  attempt  to  establish  a  proprietary  government  re 
ceived  no  sanction  from  the  province  of  Virginia,  nor  from  the 
provincial  Congress,  nor  subsequently  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  although  the  company's  agents  were  in- 
defatigable in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  two  lat- 
ter legislative  bodies. f  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Tran-. 
sylvania  never  had  cordially  approved  and  supported  the  pro- 
prietary government,  and  to  a  portion  of  them  it  was  decid- 
edly unacceptable  from  the  first  organization.  The  rapid 
spread  of  the  Revolutionary  opinions  through  the  colonies 

*  Bee  Butler's  Kentapky,  Introdactioii,  p.  68,  69. 

t  See  Bntler'i  Kentucky,  Introdoction,  p.  6d,  69.    Alto,  Hall'i  Sketchoiv  rcL  i,  p.  976, 
977. 
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greatly  augmented  the  number  of  disa&cted  in  Transylvania, 
until  the  proprietary  government  was  virtually  rejected.  Col- 
onel Henderson  and  hia  associates  finding  it  impracticable  to 
sustain  themselves  in  the  executive  station  which  they  had  as- 
sumed, at  length  abandoned  their  pretensions,  and  sought  pecu- 
niary indemnity  from  Virginia,  in  consideration  of  having  ex- 
tinguished Indian  title.  This  they  finally  obtained,  after  many 
years  of  delay,* 

[A.D.  1776.]  The  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  formally  ex- 
tended  over  the  whole  colony  of  Transylvania  daring  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  the  people.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  privileged  class  and 
a  landed  aristocracy  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  mean  time,  pioneer  settlers  were  crowding  into  the 
beautiful  plains  on  the  northeast  and  west  side  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  between  thirty  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Boonesborough. 
They  were  still  exploring  the  country,  and  making  locations 
and  surveys,  lodging  in  temporary  camps,  and  without  families 
or  domestic  encumbrances,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  and 
depredations  of  the  northwestern  Indians. 

The  few  females  who  had  as  yet  ventured  into  these  remote 
settlements,  and  the  small  number  of  permanent  residences 
which  had  been  erected,  were  on  the  south' side  of  the  Ken^ 
tucky  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boonesborough,  Logan's  Fort, 
and  "  Harrod's  Station."  Near  the  latter  place,  a  fort  or  forti- 
fied station  was  in  progress  of  erection,  preparatory  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  families  next  year.  This  fort  was  not  com- 
pleted until  March  following,  when  it  formed  the  third  regular 

*  Hall's  Sketches,  toL  i,  p.  277-280.  The  oompany  had  heen  very  active  in  their 
eflbrts  to  ohtain  an  acknowledgment  of  dieir  claims  hy  the  continental  Congress,  as 
weD  as  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1775, 
James  Hogg,  Esq^  had  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Congress,  with  a  memorisl 
from  the  company ;  bat  his  efforts  were  nnsaccessfiiL 

Although  the  proprietors  had  been  liberal  in  their  first  sales  of  land  to  settlers,  and 
had  made  genen>as  donations  to  meritorious  individuals,  yet  they  soon  afterward  be> 
came  more  exorbitant  in  their  demands  for  lands,  surveying,  and  terms  of  tenure.  The 
people  became  dissatisfied,  and  their  fears  were  aroused  at  the  uncertainty  of  the  title 
under  which  the  proprietors  themselves  held  die  lands.  They  at  length  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  obligations  entered  into  with  the  agent  of  the  company,  in  consideration  of  lands 
whidi  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  state.  Henoe  the  people  of  die  colony  threw  themselTet 
apon  the  protection  of  the  govermnent  of  Virginia,  by  a  memorial  sent  to  the  "  CooTen- 
tion  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,"  with  die  signatures  of  eighty-six  men  of  the  aaioBy. 
Among  these  were  the  names  of  James  Harrod,  William  Harrod,  Levi  Harrod.  WiD- 
iam  Wood,  Thomas  Wilson,  John  Hardin,  John  Helm,  and  odiers  who  have  left  larfs 
families  to  perpetuate  their  names^— See  Hall's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236-240 ;  alsiN 
249-254. 
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station  in  Kentucky,  Boonesborough  and  Logan's  Fort  being 
the  first  and  second. 

During  the  winter,  several  murders  and  assaults  had  been 
committed  by  parties  of  Indians  who  had  been  lurking  about 
the  settlements  ;  these,  however,  were  only  marauding  parties 
of  Shawanese,  without  the  sanction  of  their  chiefs.  Yet  there 
were  indications  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  northwestern 
tribes  at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  whites  into  their  choice 
hunting-grounds,  where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  bear,  the 
deer,  the  elk,  and  the  buffalo  had  their  winter  resort,  ip  the 
luxuriant  cane  which  covered  its  extensive  plains  and  bottoms, 
and  served  both  for  food  and  a  shelter  from  the  blasts  of  winter. 
Should  this  fine  region,  the  paradise  of  the  Indian  hunter,  be 
g^ven  up  to  the  whites  without  a  struggle  ?  The  Indian  thought 
not;  and  the  British  agents  at  Detroit,  in  the  Illinois  country 
and  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  were  soon  ready  to  aid  them  to 
harass,  and,  if  possible,  to  break  up  these  advanced  settlements. 
The  Indians  began  to  find  that  the  English  agents  and  com- 
mandants of  the  northwestern  posts  were  disposed  to  encour- 
age them  in  their  hostility  against  the  firontier  people.  Of 
course,  the  stations,  the  roads,  the  frequented  paths,  and  traces 
near  the  settlements,  began  to  be  infested  with  lurking  bands 
of  Indians,  who  never  failed  to  attack  individuals  when  it  could 
be  done  with  impunity.  Hence  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  measures  of  precaution  to  prevent  frequemt  dis* 
asters  from  the  wily  savage. 

As  spring  began  to  open,  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to 
move  toward  Kentucky.  Many  families  from  the  Mononga* 
hela  were  now  willing  to  venture  into  the  country,  under  the 
protection  of  the  three  strongly-fortified  stations  which  were 
now  ready  for  their  reception.  Thus  women  and  children  be- 
gan to  swell  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  already  gone  as 
pioneers  to  Kentucky.  A  few  slaves;  also,  were  introduced, 
with  some  personal  property  and  domestic  utensils.  Among 
the  first  families  introduced  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River,  from 
the  settlements  on  the  Monongahela,  was  that  of  Colonel  James 
Harrod.  Ever  active,  and  full  of  daring  enterprise,  having 
completed  his  station  and  a  house  for  a  private  residence,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Monongahela  for  his  family  and  a  colony  of 
settlers.  Early  in  the  summer,  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  Kentucky  River,  in  a  b')at  freighted  with  a  number 
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of  £Mnilies  besides  his  own,  all  destined  for  Harrod's  Station. 
Among  the  families  thus  introduced  were  those  of  Denton, 
M'Gary,  and  Hogan,  all  valuable  citizens  for  a  frontier  cooir 
munity.  Other  famiUes  followed  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
increasing  the  number  of  females  at  Harrod's  Station  to  some- 
thing like  thirty.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  females 
into  this  portion  of  the  Kentucky  settlements. 

In  the  mean  time,  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  the 
British  crown  had  ripened  into  bIo<Klshed  and  open  rebellion 
against  the  regal  power.  The  colonies,  through  their  dele^ 
gates  in  geineral  Congress  convened,  bad  declared  themselves 
free  and  indqfendent  states ;  to  maintain,  which  declaration,  a 
furious  war  was  already  raging  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Soon 
after  the  comniencement  of  hostilities  by  the  British  forces  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  northwestern  Indians,  instigated  by 
British  Agents  and  emissaries  from  Detroit,  Yincennes,  and 
Kaskaskia,  had  commenced  a  state  of  desultory  warfare  against 
the  exposed  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia. 
These  settlements,  including  those  of  Pennsylvania,  were  now 
scattered  sparsely  over  a  frontier  region  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  from  the  Alleghany  River  to  the  fells 
of  the  Ohio.  This  extensive  frontier  was  agam  to  be  exposed 
to  the  constant  and  terrible  incursions  of  the  Mingoes,  and  the 
warlike  Shawanese  residing  upon  the  waters  of  the  Scioto, 
Miami,  and  Wabash  Rivers.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
northwestern  frontier  after  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  exposed  inhabitants  were  necessarily  active  in 
their  preparations  to  protect  themselves  from  the  impending 
storm  of  savage  vengeance  which  was  lowering  in  the  west^ 
em  horizon,  induced  through  the  instrumentahty  of  British  in- 
trigue anuxig  the  northwestern  tribes. 

The  first  indication  of  determined  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
ilorthwestem  Indians  in  Kentucky  occurred  on  the  7th  of  July. 
Again,  on  the  14th  of  July,  a  party  of  Indians,  almost  in  sight 
of  the- station,  captured  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  two 
daughters  of  Colonel  Calloway,  who  had  strolled  a  few  hunr 
dred  yards  from  the  stockade,  upon  the  bank«  of  the  Kentucky 
River.  Daniel  Boone,  with  a  party  of  eight  men,  pursued  the 
savages,  and,  after  two  days  of  pursuit,  succeeded  in  re-cap- 
turing the  girls  and  in  killing^two  of  the  Indians. 

After  this  occurrence  the  stations  were  placed  in  a  more 
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secure  state  of  defense^  the  women  and  children  collected  into 
the  stockades,  and  measures  taken  for  guarding  against  sur- 
prise from  Indian  incursions.  The  detached  settlements  were 
abandoned,  and  their  occupants  retired  to  stronger  stations. 
Many  who  were  able  retired  east  of  the  mountains,  or  to  situ- 
ations less  exposed  on  the  Monongahela,  where  they  imparted 
to  others  a  portion  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the  glorious  coun- 
try of  Kentucky.* 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  of  Kentucky  this  summer  was 
Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  from  Virginia,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  defense  of  the  Kentucky  settlements. 
In  this  employment  he  spent  the  summer  at  Harrod's  Station 
and  Boonesborough  alternately,  organizing  military  companies 
for  their  common  protection. 

Major  Clark  was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen ;  with  a  mind  of 
extraordinary  compass,  he  possessed  also  a  robust  frame  and 
an  iron  constitution.  He  had  already  seen  much  service  in  the 
Indian  wars.  He  had  served  in  the  old  French  war  under 
General  Braddock ;  in  Pontiac's  war  he  was  no  idle  spectator ; 
and  in  Lord  Dunmore's  war  he  was  an  active  field-officer  from 
first  to  last.  Such  was  the  man  whose  military  genius  was  to 
be  the  bulwark  of  the  western  frontier. 

On  the  Carolina  firontier  a  similar  state  of  things  existed. 
Early  in  the  year  1776,  the  people  of  the  **  Western  District," 
with  indignation  and  noble  firmness,  rejected  the  proffered  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  government,  and  chose  to  adhere  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  in  sustaining  the  measures  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  support  of  their  independence.  This,  in 
the  eye  of  the  royal  authorities,  placed  them  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  people  of  the  northwestern  frontier,  and  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilized  warfare.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir 
John  Stewart,  British  superintendent  of  southern  Indian  affairs, 
a  formidable  invasion  of  these  settlements  by  the  Cherokees 
was  devised  for  the  depopulation  of  the  country.  But  the  In- 
dians were  ultimately  defeated  in  the  subsequent  operations  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina  for  the  defense  of  the  frontiers*! 

*  See  Batlei^s  Kentucky,  p.  33.  33.    AIso^  Flint* ■  Life  of  Bcooe^  fk^S. 
t  See  Winterbotfafluii'i  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  96.  /       ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BBITISH   OCCUPANCT   OF    FLOBIDA   AND   THE    ILLINOIS    COUNTRY. 

0L08E  OF  THE  BRITISH  DOMINION  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

A.D.  1764  TO  1782. 

Argument. — ^Extent  of  Fbridft  and  the  lUinou  Coontry  waAer  the  British  DomimoD.'-' 
BngHsh  Authority  eatabliBfaed  in  West  Florida  by  Governor  JohnaUm. — Major  Loftoa 
appointed  Commandant  of  lUinoia. — Hia  Defeat  above  Tnnica'  Bayoa,  and  hia  Deadi. — 
Diaiatiafactum  of  the  French  of  West  Florida. — Popolation  in  1764. — Anglo- Amen* 
can  Emigration  to  Florida  encouraged. — Emigrants  airive  from  1765  to  1770. — Great 
Incawase  of  Emigrants  in  1773  to  1776. — Settlements  on  east  Side  of  the  Missiuippi. 
—British  Military  Posts  in  West  Florida.— Monopoly  of  Trade  by  British  TradenL— 
Emigration  in  1775-6. — Agricoltare  encouraged. — British  Tories  in  West  Florida. — 
British  Authority  established  in  the  JUintns  Country,  1765. — St.  Ang^. — Captain 
Stirling. — French  Population  in  1765. — General  Gage's  Proclamation. — ^Major  Frazer. 
— Colonel  Reed. — Colonel  Wilkins. — His  Administration. — Grants  of  Land. — British 
MiUtaiy  Posts  in  the  Northwest — Detroit. — Kaskaskia. — Cahokia. — St.  Vmcent— 
Prejudices  of  the  Illinois  French. — Detroit,  Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia  the  Soorcei 
of  all  the  Lidian  Barbarities  on  the  V^estem  Frontier. — Reduction  of  these  British 
Posts  indispensable  to  the  Securi^  of  the  Vii^nia  Frontier. — Plan  of  Colonel  Clark's 
Expedition  for  their  Reduction. — Colonel  Clark  leads  his  Expediticm  to  Kaskaskia.— 
The  Fort  and  Town  taken  by  Surprise. — Stem  Demeanor  of  the  Commander  toward 
the  French. — Happy  Results. — Cahokia  surrenders  to  Captain  Bowman. — Governor 
Rocbeblave  sent  Prisoner  to  Virginia. — ^People  of  Vincennes  declare  for  Virginia. — 
Indian  Negotiations  and  Treaties  on  die  Wabash. — Jurisdiction  of  Virginia  extended 
over  the  Ulinois  Country. — "Illinois  County." — Colonel  Hamilton  advances  with  a 
strong  Foroe  from  Detroit — Captain  Helm  capitulates. — Clark  advances  to  recap- 
ture the  Post. — Colonel  Hamilton  taken  by  Surprise. — ^Despairs  of  successful  Defense, 
and  capitulates. — Captain  Helm  captures  a  Detachment  widi  Supplies  from  Detroit 
— Colonel  Hamilton  sent  Captive  to  Virginia. — ^Is  placed  in  dose  Confinement  in  ra> 
taliation  for  his  Inhumanity. — Colonel  Clark  contemplates  Uie  Capture  of  Detroit- 
British  Power  expelled  from  tiie  Illinois  Coxmtry. — Difficulties  begin  in  West  Florida. 
— Captain  WiUing  descends  the  Mississippi. — His  Collision  with  the  People  at  Nat- 
chez.— ^First  Act  of  Hostility  at  ElUs  CUffs. — Spain  espouses  the  American  Cause. 
— Galvez  invades  West  Florida. — Captures  British  Posts  at  Manchac,  Baton  Rouge, 
Natchezi  and  Mobile. — Is  unsuccessful  at  Pensaoda. — Pensacola  captured  in  1781. — ^AQ 
Florida  submits  to  the  Arms  of  Spain. — British  Dominion  ceases  on  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1764.]  As  has  been  observed  heretofore,*  the  prov- 
ince of  West  Florida,  under  the  British  dominion,  comprised  a 
large  extent  of  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Bayou  Man- 
chac,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
East  of  Lake  Maurepas,  it  comprised  all  the  coast  and  ports 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Appalachicola  Bay.  The  whole 
formed  one  government  under  the  commandant,  or  governor, 

*  See  book  ii,  chap.  s. ;  alao^  book  l,  chap.  ^ 
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whose  headquarters  were  at  Pensacola,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Early  in  February,  1764,  Captain  George  Johnston  arrived 
at  Pensacola,  in  company  with  a  regiment  of  troops,  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  province,  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed civil  and  military  governor.  The  French  posts  of  Fort 
Cond6,  Toulouse,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Rosalie,  at  Natchez,  were 
soon  afterward  garrisoned  with  British  troops.  Another  fort 
was  built  during  the  year  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Bayou 
Manchac,  or  Iberville,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  subsequently  known  as  ^  Fort  Bute,"  in  honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  been  chosen  prime  minister  by  George 
the  Third. 

Governor  Johnston,  after  his  arrival,  had  issued  his  procla- 
mation announcing  his  powers  and  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction, 
after  which  measures  were  taken  to  reorganize  the  civil  gov- 
ernment under  English  commandants  and  magistrates ;  supe- 
rior courts  were  organized  under  English  judges.* 

The  '*  Illinois  country,"  comprising  the  region  between  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash  River,  differed  in  extent 
but  little  from  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
settlements  in  that  region  were  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less wilderness,  inhabited  by  the  few  native  tribes  who  roamed 
over  its  extensive  plains  and  forests.  Kaskaskia  was  the  prin- 
cipal town  and  settlement,  and  Fort  Chartres  had  long  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  French  commandant. 

West  Florida. — On  the  27th  of  February,  Major  Loftus,  who 
had  been  stationed  at  the  outlet  of  Bayou  Manchac,  was  dis- 
patched from  that  point  with  four  hundred  men  for  the  posts  in 
the  Illinois  country,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  command- 
ant. With  his  detachment,  he  set  out  from  Manchac  to  ascend 
the  river  in  ten  sixteen-oared  barges  or  keels ;  and  after  three 
weeks  of  toil  against  the  strong  current  of  the  river,  he  had  just 
reached  the  point  of  highlands  which  touch  the  river  for  three 
miles  on  the  east,  about  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 
Here,  in  the  contracted  channel  of  the  river,  the  deep^strong  cur- 
rent sweeps  for  five  miles  around  a  bend  at  the  base  of  the  bluff. 
The  heights  on  the  east,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge,  as  well  as  the  low  alluvial  bank  on  the  west  side,  were 

*  MArtin'i  LoaiBiam,  voL  i.,  p.  342,  343.    Also,  aee  Gentleman's  Magazine,  London, 
1764. 
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clothed  in  heavy  forests,  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  cane 
undergrowth.  At  this  point,  concealed  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  were  assembled  a  large  number  of  the  Tunica  Indians 
in  ambuscade,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  English  army 
in  their  toilsome  and  slow  advance  against  the  majestic  flood. 
These  Indians,  former  confederates  of  France,  had  imbibed  the 
Frenchman's  hatred  of  British  dominion,  which  had  not  been 
placated  by  the  imperious  English.  As  the  last  galley  entered 
the.  ambuscade,  the  astonished  English  troops  were  suddenly 
assailed  along  the  whole  line!  with  a  destructive  discharge  of 
fire-arms  and  arrows,  accompanied  with  most  terrific  yells  from 
the  unseen  savages.  The  whole  fleet,  thrown  into  confiision, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  resistance  against  the  unseen 
foe,  fell  back  with  the  current  beyond  the  reach  of  the  en- 
emy. 

A  large  number  of  the  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  slain  was  the  commandant.  Major  Loftus  himself 
after  witnessing  the  fall  of  numbers  of  his  brave  troops.  The 
expedition  to  the  Illinois  country  failed,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
detachment  dropped  down  with  the  current  to  the  point  of  em- 
barkation, from  which  they  were  subsequently  ordered  to  Mo« 
bile.  Such  was  the  defeat  of  Major  Loftus ;  and  the  attempt 
to  occupy  the  Illinois  country  was  abandoned  until  after  the 
general  pacification  of  the  northwestern  Indians  subsequent  to 
Pontiac's  war  and  the  treaty  of  the  German  Flats. 

The  point  on  the  Mississippi  where  this  disaster  occurred 
was  known  subsequently,  during  the  British  dominion,  as  **  Lof- 
tus's  Heights  ;"  at  a  later  date  the  hills  were  occupied  by 
Fort  Adams,  which  name  is  still  retained  by  the  village  at  the 
base  of  the  blufil  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  EngUsh 
jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  settlements  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Walnut  Hills,  great  dissatis&c* 
tion  was  expressed  by  the  French  population,  which  was  at  that 
time  quite  numerous  in  that  section  of  counti*y.  Many  de- 
termined to  retire  across  the  river,  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
France  was  still  exercised  over  the  people.  Yet,  after  having 
been  assured  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  religion, 
fights,  and  property,  many  consented  to  remain  and  test  the 
fair  promises  of  their  new  rulers.  Others  resolved  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  no  assurances,  and  obstinately  refused  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  hated  dominion  of  England.    Those  who  preferred 
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to  submit  to  the  doubtful  rule  of  France  in  Louisiana  retired 
west  of  the  river»  and  south  of  the  Bayou  Manchac. 

[A.D.  1765.]  After  the  extoision  of  the  British  dominion 
over  West  Florida,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  against 
the  United  Colonies  on  the  Atlantic  border,  the  English  author- 
ities gave  every  encouragement,  and  held  out  strong  induce- 
ments to  emigration  from  the  Atlantic  provinces,  and  especially 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  h  had  been  ascertained  that 
no  country  could  excel  that  portion  of  Florida  which  extended 
upon  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  Greorgia  began  to  seek  a  route  through  the  interior,  and 
down  the  Mississippi,  to  the  n^w  province  of  West  florida. 
They  were  not  averse  to  exchange  the  bterile  pine  lands  near 
the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  rich  alluvions  and  the  fertile  hills 
of  the  Natchez  country.  Many  began  to  explore  the  route 
across  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  Holston  and  Tennessee 
Rivers,  through  the  Indian  country  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
Tennessee  And  Ohio  Rivers  were  found  to  afford  fine  naviga- 
tion, and  an  easy  route  to  Florida.  Those  who  came  received 
liberal  grants  of  land  in  the  region  of  rich  uplands  extending 
from  the  Yazoo  to  Baton  Rouge.  From  these  early  emigrants 
are  descended  some  of  the  oldest  American  families  now  in- 
habiting thir  portion  of  the  present  states  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana. 

Emigrants  soon  began  to  arrive  from  the  provinces  near  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  from  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  Among  the 
first  colonies  which  arrived  in  this  portion  of  West  Florida  was 
one  from  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke,  in  North  Carolina,  which 
formed  settlements  upon  the  first  highlands  north  of  the  Iber- 
ville Bayou,  and  thence  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Baton 
Rouge.  This  was  probably  the  first  Anglo-American  colony 
which  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.* 

[A.D.  1768.]  During  the  next  three  years  numerous  emi- 
grants arrived  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  from 
New  Jersey,  and  settled  in  the  regions  drained  by  the  Bayou 
Sara,  the  Homochitto,  and  the  Bayou  Pierre,  comprising  the 
upland  region  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Grand  Gulf  Hills,  and  gen- 
erally within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.    A  few  years  afterward,  a  colony  of  Scotch 

*  Mtftia'i  LoablaiiA,  toL  i,  p.  StfL 
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Highlanders  from  North  Carolina  arriyed,  and  formed  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  Homochitto,  about  thirty 
miles  eastward  from  Natchez.  At  a  subsequent  date  others 
arrived  from  Scotland  and  increased  the  settlement,  which  af* 
terward  assumed  the  name  of  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  The 
people  of  this  settlement  still  preserve  much  of  th^r  Highland 
character,  and  not  a  few  of  the  older  branches  of  families  yet 
speak  their  native  Gaelic  tongue. 

[A.D.  1770.]  About  the  year  1770,  emigrants  began  to  ar* 
rive  from  the  British  provinces  of  North  America  by  way  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1773  that  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  advanced  by  this 
route.  A  large  portion  advanced  from  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia,  westward  to  the  Monongahela  and  the  Up* 
per  Ohio,  while  another  portion,  from  North  and  South  CanK 
lina,  advanced  westward  to  the  Holston  and  Cumberland  Riv* 
ers,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio.  The  disturbances  growing  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  prevented  further  emi^ation  after 
the  year  1777. 

The  British  authority  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  was  sus- 
tained by  several  military  posts  with  ample  garrisons.  Of 
these  the  principal  were  Fort  Charlotte,  at  Mobile,  formerly 
called  Fort  Cond^ ;  Fort  Bute,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Iber- 
ville, erected  in  1765 ;  the  post  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  Fort  Paor 
mure,  at  Natchez,  formerly  called  Fort  Rosalie. 

With  these  supporters  of  her  power,  England  began  to  en- 
courage her  citizens  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  and  to  introduce  large  quantities  of  slaves  from 
Africa.  From  Fort  Bute  the  English  traders  supplied  the  set- 
tlements  of  Louisiana  with  English  articles  of  trside,  and  with 
slaves,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government 
The  latter  were  mtroduced  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  by  way 
of  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas,  and  thence  up  the  Amite 
and  Iberville.* 

To  check  this  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  subjects  within 
the  Spanish  dominion,  and  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the 
English  traders  from  Fort  Bute,  the  Spanish  governor,  Don 
Ulloa,  ordered  a  small  fort  to  be  constructed  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Iberville,  or  Manchac,  opposite,  and  distant  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  Fort  Bute. 

dn'a  Loniuana,  toL  L,  p.  354. 
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The  entire  French  population  in  this  portion  of  the  former 
province  of  Louisiana,  at  the  period  of  its  dismemberment, 
was  in  all  probability  not  less  than  two  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding about  twelve  hundred  slaves. 

[A.D.  1775.]  West  Florida,  continued  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commandant  at  Pensacola,  a  mere  military  prov- 
ince, unlike  those  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  were  pro- 
vided with  a  regular  system  of  colonial  government,  under 
laws  enacted  by  a  colonial  Legislature  elected  by  the  people, 
subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  king. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
French,  was  encouraged  by  the  whole  commercial  policy  of 
the  parent  country.  Slaves  were  freely  introduced  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade,  for  the  extension  of  the  staple  products  of  cottont 
indigo,  and  sugar.* 

From  the  year  1773  to  1775,  not  less  than  four  hundred  fami- 
lies ai'xived  in  West  Florida  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers.t  Many  of  these  were  from  the  New  England 
States,  and  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  who  followed  in  the 
tide  of  emigration  which  had  begun  to  set  toward  the  Monon* 
gahela  and  the  Upper  Ohio.  Among  the  emigrants  from  New 
England  was  a  colony  introduced  by  General  Thaddeus  Ly« 
man,  of  Connecticut.  He  had  been  a  brave  and  energetic  com- 
mander during  the  Canadian  wars,  and  had  obtained  a  large 
grant  from  the  king  to  be  located  in  West  Florida.  After 
many  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  and  after  selecting  a  lo- 
cation on  the  Yazoo  and  other  points,  he  finally  chose  another 
upon  the  waters  of  Bayou  Pierre.^  The  grant  called  for  twenty 
thousand  acres,  and  covered  the  land  from  the  Grand  Gulf  Hills 
eastward  upon  the  Bayou  Pierre,  including  the  junction  of  the 
north  and  south  forks,  within  one  mile  of  the  present  town  of 
Port  Gibson.  Upon  this  location  he  proceeded  to  settle  his 
little  colony ;  but,  embarrassed  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
was  soon  afterward  compelled  to  abandon  the  further  prosecu- 

*  dtoddarf  8  Loaiaiana»  p.  74. 

t  See  Holmei'i  AnoaU  of  the  United  Stetes,  voL  iL,  p.  183, 184. 

X  Martin  erroneoiuly  makes  the  locatian  of  this  grant  to  General  Lyman  at  the  Wal' 
ont  Hills.  Althoagh  he  explored  the  ooontry  near  this  point,  and  as  far  as  the  Yasoo 
RiTer.  yet  the  records  of  the  United  States  Land-office  at  Washington,  Mississippi,  tihte 
seat  of  the  tecritoarial  goverameirt  from  3800  to  1817,  show  that  the  location  was  made 
apon  the  Bayon  Pierre,  in  the  present  county  of  Claiborne,  Mississippi.  In  this  case, 
tlie  king's  mandamuM  was  made  in  favor  of  Thaddeus  Lyman,  and  was  dated  February 
Sd,  1775,  for  twenty  thoosand  acres. — Bee  Martin's  Looisiana,  voL  ii.,  p.  35. 
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tion  of  the  enterprise,  and  with  a  few  friends,  who,  like  himself, 
had  become  old  and  discouraged,  retired  to  a  private  settlement 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Panmure. 

Other  British  grants  were  made  in  the  Natchez  district  of 
West  Florida  about  this  time ;  but,  owing  to  the  growing  diffi- 
culties between  the  provinces  and  the  mother  country,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  they  were  never  fully  confirmed,  or  were  re- 
granted  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  soon  afterward  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  Florida.* 

[A.D.  1770.]  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, Florida  adhered  to  the  British  crown,  and  gave  no  aid 
or  countenance  to  the  Atlantic  provinces  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  The  English  population  of  West  Florida  being 
loyal  subjects  of  the  British  monarchy,  became  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  confederated  colonists,  and  obnoxious  to  their  in- 
dignant resentment,  such  as  they  meted  out  to  **  British  Tories." 
Yet  they  took  no  active  part  in  the  contest  against  the  colonies. 
The  political  animosities  of  the  new  states  waxed  strong  against 
such  of  their  citizens  as  continued  to  adhere  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  they  receiving  but  little  favor,  and  often  gross  indignities 
from  their  Republican  neighbors,  in  many  instances  retired 
westward,  and  made  their  way  down  the  Mississippi,  seeking 
security  and  peace  among  their  loyal  countrymen  in  West 
Florida,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  Hence,  about 
this  time,  the  settlements  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  Walnut  Hills  to  Baton  Rouge,  received  a  considerable 
accession  to  its  Anglo-American  population.  Here  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  peace  and  security  until  after  the  arms  of  Vir- 
ginia began  to  be  triumphant  in  the  West. 

The  lUinais  Country. — The  activity  and  zeal  of  the  British 

*  Among  the  Biitifh  grants  in  the  "  Nafecfaex  District,"  now  on  file  in  the  Und-oOoe 
IB  Weshington*  MiMiesippi,  are  the  following: 

lit  "  Ogden'c  Mandmnios,"  made  in  fayor  of  Amoa  Ogden,  far  twenty-fiTe  tfaooaaad 
tcrea,  located  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Homochitto  River,  dated  October  S7th,  177S. 

Sd.  "  Lyuan'a  Mandamus/'  made  to  Thaddens  Lyman,  and  dated  Febroaiy  2d,  1775. 
toe  twenty  thousand  acres,  located  on  the  B«yoa  Pierre^ 

3d.  "  Grant"  to  Doctor  John  Lorimer  for  two  thousand  acres,  dated  May  6th,  1776. 

4th.  "  Grant"  to  William  Grant  for  one  thousand  acres,  dated  May  6tfa»  1776,  near  the 
Wahmt  HiOs. 

5th.  "  Grant"  to  WiUiam  Gander,  dated  May  SSth,  1779,  far  ihre  thousand  acres,  b> 
eated  on  the  Homochitto^ 

6th.  **  Grant"  to  Augustin  Provost,  dated  December  31at,  1776,  for  fire  thousand  aerei^ 
loeated  on  Cole's  Creek. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  smaller  grants,  varying  flmn  five  hundi«d  to  one  thou 
sand  acres. 
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officers  at  the  different  posts  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  instiga- 
ting and  leading  their  savage  allies  against  the  feeble  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Ohio  in  their  murderous  incursions,  was  the 
chief  cause  which  prematurely  involved  the  Illinois  population 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
royal  authority  in  this  portion  of  the  American  possessions,  and 
also  accelerated  the  loss  of  Florida.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,*  the  British  dominion  was  not  formally  extended  over 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries  until  the  spring  of  1765. 
After  the  defeat  which  Major  Loftus  had  experienced  in  March 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  attempt  to  send  troops  and  a  com- 
mandant to  that  region  had  been  deferred,  and  the  French  com- 
mandant, St.  Ang^,  at  Fort  Chartres,  continued  to  exercise  au- 
thority under  the  laws  and  usages  of  France  as  formerly,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  the  country  was  a  British  province. 
[A.D.  1765.]  Early  in  the  spring  of  1765,  Captain  Stirling,  of 
the  British  army,  arrived  by  way  of  Detroit,  and  took  command 
of  Fort  Chartres,  as  commandant  of  the  Illinois  country,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  his  majes- 
ty's forces  in  America.  He  was  authorized  to  receive  the  al- 
legiance of  his  majesty's  new  Catholic  subjects,  and  to  institute 
an  organized  government,  by  introducing  the  English  laws  and 
usages  among  the  people.  He  was  also  instructed  to  guaran- 
ty to  the  French  population,  who  desired  to  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty 
and  property,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  opinions,  and 
the  observance  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  instructed  to  grant  permission 
freely  to  all  who  desired  to  retire  to  the  French  settlements  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  together  with  the  unrestrained 
removal  of  their  personal  property.  On  entering  upon  his  offi- 
cial duties,  he  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  the  proclamation 
of  General  Gage,  the  provisions  of  which  he  was  authorized  to 
enforce.  In  this  affectionate  proclamation  the  commander-in- 
chief  did  not  fail  to  close  with  the  humane  admonition  to  the  in- 
habitants that,  "  by  a  wise  and  prudent  demeanor,  by  avoiding 
all  cause  of  complaint,"  and  by  "  acting  in  concert  with  his  maj- 
esty's officers,**  they  might  "  save  themselves  from  the  scourge 
of  a  bloody  war"-f 

*  Bee  book  ii.,  chap,  x.,  near  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Qeneral  Gage's  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
minois  ooontry,  riz. : 
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St.  Ang6  delivered  to  him  in  due  form  the  fortress  of  Fort 
Chartres,  and  the  whole  territory  eastward  to  the  Ohio  River, 
after  which  he  and  his  garrison  of  one  and  twenty  men  retir- 
ed  across  the  river  to  the  village  of  St  Louis.  Many  of  the 
French,  preferring  to  leave  their  houses  and  fields  and  to  fol- 
low  their  beloved  commandant,  promptly  declined  to  become 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Those  who  retired  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi settled  chiefly  about  the  vicinity  of  St  Louis  and  St 
Genevieve,  the  latter  being  then  a  village  of  nearly  twelve 
years'  standing.*  The  former  had  been  selected  two  years 
before,  as  a  d^pot  for  the  Fur  Company  of  Louisiana. 

The  French  population  of  the  whole  Illinois  country,  from  the 

Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Wabash,  at  this  time  were  proba* 

-        -  ■ . 

"  Paoclajiatioii. 

"Whereas,  by  the  peace  oonchxded  at  Paria,  the  10th  of  Fehitisry,  1763,  the  oonotrj 
of  the  lUinoia  haa  been  ceded  to  hia  Britannic  mig^*^*  *^<^  ^^^  taking  poaaeaaion  of  the 
said  coantry  c^  the  lUinoifl,  by  the  troopa  of  hia  majesty,  Uiovgh  delayed,  baa  been  do- 
tonnined  apo9 ;  we  have  fi>and  it  good  to  make  known  to  &e  inhabitanta : 

"  That  hia  m^eaty  granta  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  niinoii  the  liberty  of  the  CathoUe 
religion,  aa  it  haa  already  been  granted  to  his  anbjecta  in  Canada.  He  haa  oonaeqoent- 
ly  given  die  moat  precise  and  effective  orders,  to  the  end  diat  hia  new  Roman  CathoHe 
aalirjects  of  the  niinois  may  ezerciae  the  worship  c^  their  religion,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  in  die  same  manner  aa  in  Canada. 

"  That  hia  majesty,  moreover,  agrees  that  the  French  ixihabitanta  or  others,  who  have 
been  aal^ecta  of  the  moat  Chriatian  king  (the  King  of  France),  may  retire  in  foU  aafety 
and  freedom,  wherever  they  pleaae,  even  to  New  Orleana,  or  any  other  part  of  Loaisi- 
ana ;  although  it  should  happen  that  the  Spaniards  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
ilia  Catholic  mig'esty  (die  King  of  Spain),  and  they  may  sell  their  estates,  provided  it 
be  to  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  transport  their  effects,  as  well  aa  their  persona,  widi- 
oat  restraint  npon  their  emigration,  under  any  pretenae  whatever,  except  in  conse- 
quence of  debts,  or  of  criminal  proceaaea. 

"  That  those  who  diooae  to  retain  dieir  lands  and  become  subjecta  of  his  majeaty, 
ahall  enjoy  the  aame  rigbta  and  privileges,  the  same  security  for  their  peraona  and  ef- 
fects, and  the  liberty  of  trade,  aa  the  old  subjects  of  the  king. 

"  That  they  are  oonunanded  by  these  presents  to  take  die  oadi  of  fideli^  and  obe- 
dience to  hia  majea^,  in  presence  of  Sieur  Stirling,  captain  of  the  Highland  regiment, 
the  bearer  hereof,  and  furnished  with  our  full  powers  for  this  purpose. 

"  That  we  recommend  fiircibly  to  the  inhabitanta  to  conduct  themaelvea  like  good 
•ed  faithful  subjects,  avoiding,  by  a  wise  and  inrudent  demeanor,  all  cause  of  complaiot 
against  diem. 

"  That  they  act  in  concert  with  his  majesty's  ofBcers,  so  that  his  troopa  may  take 
peaceable  possession  of  aU  the  fivrta,  and  ofder  be  kept  in  the  country.  By  thia  means 
alone  they  will  spare  hia  migesty  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  force  oi  arma,  and  will 
find  themselves  saved  from  the  acourge  of  a  bloody  war,  and  of  all  die  evila  which  the 
march  of  an  enemy  into  their  country  would  draw  after  it. 

"  We  direct  that  these  presents  be  read,  publiahed,  and  posted  up  in  the  usual  places. 

*  Done  and  given  at  headquarters.  New  Ycnk,  signed  with  our  hand,  aealed  with  our 
feal  and  arms,  and  countersigned  by  our  secretary,  this  30th  of  December,  1764. 

*'TRoxAaOAqB. 
'*By  his  excellency,  O.  Maturin." 

*  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
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bly  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons,  including  about  five 
hundred  negro  slayes.  The  number  was  subsequently  dimin- 
ished by  emigration  to  Louisiana,  which  was  not  replaced  by 
English  emigrants.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  population  of 
Kaskaskia  was  estimated  at  but  little  over  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, that  of  Cahokia  fifty  families,  and  of  Prairie  Dup(mt  and 
Prairie  du  Rocher  each  fourteen  families. 

Three  months  after  the  arrival  of  Captain  Stirling,  he  died, 
and  left  the  office  of  commandant  vacant  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  excellent  commandant, 
St  Ange,  returned  to  Fort  Chartres,  and  resumed  the  duties  of 
his  former  office  until  a  successor  to  Captain  Stirling  should 
arrive  from  the  commander-in-chief.  Not  long  afterward.  Ma- 
jor Frazer,  from  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  as  commandant,  and  exer- 
cised an  arbitrary  authority  until  next  spring,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved by  Colonel  Reed,  who  also  exercised  his  authority  for 
eighteen  months*  in  an  oppressive  and  despotic  manner. 

[A.D.  1767.]  The  region  of  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Missis- 
sippi received  but  few  etpigrants  from  the  British  provinces, 
and  the  population  in  that  quarter  remained,  during  the  Brit- 
ish dominion,  as  isolated  French  settlements  in  the  heart  of  an 
immense  savage  wilderness,  having  only  occasional  intercourse 
with  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt,  and  New  Orleans,  by  means  of  agents 
and  traders. 

[A.D.  1768.]  On  the  5th  of  September,  1768,  Colonel  Reed, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  French,  was  superseded  by  Lieutenantr 
colonel  Wilkins.  He  proceeded  to  organize  regular  courts  of 
justice  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  in  all  matters  of  debt 
and  property.  The  first  court,  announced  by  his  proclamation 
of  November  21st,  consisted  of  seven  judges,  who  held  their 
first  term  at  Fort  Chartres  on  the  6th  of  December  following.f 
The  people  claimed,  as  British  subjects,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury;  but  the  governor  refused  his  sanction.  Subsequently, 
Uke  his  predecessors,  he  was  disposed  to  inflict  upon  the  peo- 
ple a  series  of  military  oppressions,  rather  than  cause  an  im- 
partial administration  of  justice.  The  French  gradually  be- 
came alienated  from  the  English  authorities,  and  many  retired 
to  their  friends  in  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

*  See  Peck'a  Ouetteer  of  UiDOU.  p.  86.  Peek,  Brown,  and  othen  call  this  coa- 
mandEDt  erroneously  Major  Farmer. 

t  See  Brown'a  Hiatoiy  of  Dlinois,  p.  814.  AJiao,  American  State  Papen,  voL  ii,  land 
lawi,  p.  113  and  180. 
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[A.D.  1769.]  Early  in  the  following  year  be  began  to  trans- 
eend  his  authority  in  making  extensive  grants  of  land  to  a 
number  of  British  officers  and  favorites ;  and  "  for  the  better 
settlement  of  the  colony,  and  the  better  to  promote  his  majes- 
ty's service/'  he  modestly  consented  to  become  **  interested  in 
one  sixth  part  thereof."  Thus  he  would  have  appropriated 
one  third  of  all  the  lands  in  Dlinois ;  and  some  of  these  fraudu- 
lent grants  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  American  au- 
thorities.* 

Previous  to  the  year  1T78,  Detroit  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  western  posts ;  they  were  all  subordinate  to  the  command- 
ant at  Detroit.  From  this  point  a  trace  led  westward  by  way 
of  the  Maumee,  and  across  to  the  Upper  Wabash,  and  thence 
to  Post  St.  Vincent ;  and  thence  a  similar  trace,  or  Indian 
path,  led  westward  to  Kaskaskia,  and  other  points  upon  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  There  was  likewise  between  all  these 
posts  an  admirable  communication  by  water,  which,  although 
more  circuitous,  served  for  the  transportation  of  military  stores 
and  munitions  of  war. 

Detroit  at  this  time  was  a  village  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred houses,  ranged  upon  narrow  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  containing  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants, 
chiefly  French.  The  whole  village  was  surrounded  by  a  stock- 
ade nearly  one  mile  in  circuit,  and  defended  by  block-houses 
and  bastions  at  the  angles.  The  entire  settlements  within  ten 
miles  of  the  town  comprised  about  two  thousand  inhabitants^ 
residing  near  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  River  and  its  small  trib- 
utaries, f    The  greater  portion  of  these  were  Canadian  French. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Illinois  country,  previous  to  the  year 
1772,  was  Fort  Chartres :  subsequently,  '^Fort  Gage,"  a  woodi* 
en  stockaded  fort  opposite  the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  and  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  River,  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
commandant  of  Illinois. 

At  Cahokia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  three  miles  be» 
Idw  St.  Louis,  was  a  small  post,  dependent  upon  Fort  Gage. 
Kaskaskia  itself  was  three  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  west  side  of  the  Kaskaskia  River,  about  five  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  nearly  sixty-five  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  was  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  Illinois  country,  knoMm  as 

*  See  Peck'a  Gaxetteer  of  UlinoU,  p.  86.    Maftin't  Loaidana,  rot  L,  p.  345  and  S55w 
t  ImU}-'!  America,  London  edition  of  1797,  p.  505^  506. 
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**  Old  Kaskaskia,"  often  designated  by  the  French  sobriquet  Au 
KAf  or,  inversed,  Ka-ho. 

On  the  Wabash,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  was -the  post  of  ^  Fort  Sackville."  This  post,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wabash,  nearly  opposite  the  old  town  of  Yin- 
cennes,  was  a  regular  stockade,  with  bastions  and  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon,  in  charge  of  an  officer  with  a  small  garrison.  It  was 
the  old  French  St  Vincent,  designated  by  the  French  often  as 
^Au  Posted*  It  was  on  the  direct  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Kaskaskia. 

The  whole  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  commanded 
by  these  posts.  Around  them  the  Indians  cdngregated  annually 
to  receive  their  presents  and  winter  supplies  from  the  British 
agents,  and  to  barter  their  skins  and  furs  with  the  traders. 

The  only  white  inhabitants  in  all  this  region  were  composed 
of  a  few  ignorant,  half-civilized  French,  who  had  remained  in 
the  country  after  the  British  authority  was  extended  over  it, 
and  a  few  Tory  emigrants  from  the  revolutionary  states,  who 
had  fled  from  the  displeasure  and  the  vengeance  of  their  indig- 
nant countrymen. 

The  poor  patriarchal  French,  unsophisticated  by  the  vices 
and  intrigues  of  refined  civilization,  knew  nothing  of  the  people 
in  the  revolted  provinces,  except  what  they  had  learned  through 
their  brethren  of  Canada,  or  through  their  new  English  masters. 
The  former  had  been  engaged  with  New  England  in  almost 
continual  border  wars  for  nearly  a  century;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  these  wars,  instigated  and  controlled  by  British  cu- 
pidity, in  anywise  calculated  to  instill  into  the  Canadians  any 
exalted  ideas  of  the  **  Bostonais/'  who  were  now  proclaimed  by 
their  own  king  as  outlawed  rebels. 

With  the  British  authorities  in  this  region,  it  had  been  the 
uniform  policy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
to  prevent  any  intercourse  between  the  French  population  and 
the  revolted  provinces  which  had  renounced  the  British  domin- 
ion. It  was  well  known  to  the  commandants  that  the  revolted 
provinces  themselves  could  not  entertain  toward  England  a 
more  implacable  hatred  than  was  hereditary  in  the  French. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  aid  or  protection  from  the  English  forces, 
the  authorities  in  these  regions  employed  every  moral  means 
to  reconcile  the  French  to  their  new  allegiance,  and  to  concili- 
ate their  national  prejudices.     At  the  same  time,  they  did  not 
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fBdl  carefully  to  instill  into  their  minds  the  utmost  horror  of  the 
fierce  and  ruthless  character  of  the  provincial  rebels,  who  were 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  the  hostile  Indians  themselves ; 
and  of  all  these  rebel  ^  Bostonais,"  none  were  more  terrible 
than  the  Virginia  "  long-knives."* 

[A.D.  1778.]  The  Loss  of  the  Illinois  Country.— From  the 
first  act  of  hostilities  by  the  royal  troops  against  the  revolted 
colonies,  the  northwestern  savages  had  been  associated  as  al- 
lies of  Great  Britain,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  British 
commanders  to  lay  waste  the  western  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio.  After  a  bloody 
partisan  warfare  of  nearly  two  years  upon  the  western  settle- 
ments, the  Governor  of  Virginia  adopted  the  plan  of  Major 
George  Rogers  Clark  for  suppressing  the  terrible  incursions  of 
the  northwestern  Indians.f 

Moreover,  Virginia,  in  virtue  of  her  royal  charter,  claimed 
all  the  territory  westward  between  the  parallels  of  36^  SO'  and 
40°  north  latitude,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  British  posts 
on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  were 
considered  properly  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia. 
These  posts,  as  subordinate  to  Detroit,  were  found  to  be  the 
actual  source  of  all  the  Indian  incursions  which  had  been  sent 
against  the  exposed  frontier  of  Virginia  west  of  the  mountains, 
from  Fort  Pitt  southward  to  the  Kentucky  River.  From  these 
points  the  British  officers  and  emissaries  operated  upon  the  In- 
dian  tribes,  which  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  northwestern 

*  Batler'B  History  of  Kentacky,  chap.  uL 

t  During  the  yean  1775  and  1776,  Lord  Dnmnore,  the  royal  govenor  of  Virginia, 
driven  by  public  odinm  fiom  his  capital,  had  been  compelled  by  his  fean  to  §eA  an 
asylam  on  boaxd  one  of  his  mi^esty's  ships-of-war,  from  which  he  planned  tiie  destnic- 
tion  of  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  For  this  par- 
pose,  throogh  a  special  agent  and  emissary,  Dr.  John  Connolly,  former  commandant  at 
Fort  Pitt  and  of  the  district  of  "  West  Augusta,"  an  enterprising  and  audacious  nan, 
his  lordship  concerted  measures  with  the  commandants  of  Detroit  and  Fort  Otige  fat 
die  purpose  of  arming  tiie  northwestern  savages  against  the  defenseless  fixmtier  tnhab> 
itants.  ConnoHy  with  impunity  passed  the  western  settlements,  in  possession  of  se- 
cret orders  from  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  commandants  and  agents  of  the  West  for  carry- 
ing out  his  plan  of  operations  in  this  quarter.  In  this  nefarious  employment,  Conndly, 
daring  the  years  1775  and  1776,  aided  by  the  "  Loyalists,"  had  passed  to  and  from  De- 
trait  several  times,  keeping  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Dunmore  and  other  "Tories" 
a  profound  secret,  until  he  was  finally  detected  and  arrested  on  the  borders  of  Mary- 
land,  on  his  route  to  Detroit ;  and  his  papers  were  published  by  order  of  Congress.  Hia 
capture  and.tfae  disclosures  made  by  his  correspondence  led  to  the  expedition  of  Co!<Kiel 
Clark  against  the  post  of  Kaskaskia,  and  the  final  interruption  c^  the  British  operatiaBs 
nordiwcst  of  the  Ohio. — See  Botta's  Histoiy  of  the  American  War  of  Independener, 
VOL  L,  p.  950. 
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territory,  from  the  Ohio  and  the  great  lakes  westward  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi :  from  these  points  were  planned  and  8up« 
plied  the  numerous  hostile  incursions  which  had  spread  desola- 
tion and  blood  along  the  wide  frontier  east  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
these  were  the  points  at  which  the  savages  were  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  murderous  warfare  into  the  remote  settlements.  To 
these  points,  too,  they  carried  their  captives,  torn  from  their 
families,  and  the  scalps  of  their  murdered  victims,  as  trophies 
of  their  prowess  and  evidence  of  their  industry. 

As  the  numerous  settlements  scattered  over  an  extensive 
frontier  region  could  not  be  protected  against  the  midnight 
prowlings  of  small  detached  parties  penetrating  every  portion 
of  the  country  unseen,  the  only  effectual  means  of  security  was 
to  dry  up  the  fountain,  or,  in  Western  phrase,  to  cut  up  the  tree 
by  the  roots.  At  length  the  governor,  Patrick  Henry,  with  the 
Executive  Council,  prompted  and  guided  by  the  genius  and  en- 
terprise of  Colonel  George  R.  Clark,  set  on  foot  a  secret  expedi- 
tion for  the  reduction  of  the  British  posts  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi and  upon  the  Wabash  Rivers.  What  the  commonwealth 
lacked  in  men  and  means  was  fully  supplied  by  the  courage  and 
daring  intrepidity  of  her  frontier  defenders.  The  expedition 
for  the  reduction  of  these  posts,  these  fountains  of  Indian  mas- 
sacre, was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Clark,  yet  with  strict  injunctions 
to  treat  with  humanity  such  of  the  enemy  as  the  chances  of  war 
might  place  in  his  power.* 

*  The  following  ii  a  copy  of  tihe  inatractioiui  utraed  to  Colonel  Clark  fin*  his  govern- 
ment ixi  the  prqjected  expedition,  viz. : 

"  Virginia  in  Council,  WiUiainsburg,  January  2d,  1778. 

"LiKUTKll ANT- COLON IL   GeORGK  RoOSfU  ClaRK, — 

"  Yoa  are  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  speed  to  raise  seven  companies  of  soldiers, 
to  consist  of  fifty  men  each,  officered  in  the  usual  manner,  and  armed  most  properly  for 
the  enterprise,  and  with  this  force  attack  the  British  fort  at  Kaskaskia. 

"  It  is  coigectured  that  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon  and  military  stores  to  con- 
siderable amount  at  that  place,  the  taking  and  preservation  of  which  would  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  state.  If  you  are  so  fortunate,  therefore,  as  to  succeed  in  your 
expedition,  you  will  take  every  possible  measure  to  secure  the  artillery  and  stores,  and 
whatever  may  advantage  the  state. 

"For  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  provisions,  8k.,  down  the  Ohio,  yon  are  to  ap- 
ply to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt  for  boats ;  and  during  the  whole  transaction 
you  are  to  take  especial  care  to  keep  the  true  destination  of  your  force  secret;  its  suc- 
cess depends  upon  this.  Orders  are  therefore  given  to  secure  the  two  men  from  Kao- 
kaskia.    Similar  conduct  will  be  proper  in  similar  cases. 

"  It  it  earnestly  desired  that  you  tkow  humanity  to  »uch  Sritiah  subjeeiM  and  other 
penons  eu  fall  in  your  hand*.  If  the  white  inhabitants  of  that  post  and  the  neighbor^ 
hood  wiU  give  undoubted  evidence  of  their  attathment  to  this  state  {for  it  it  certain  thef 
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The  entire  expedition  was  to  consist  at  most  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  or  seven  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  or 
such  portion  of  them  as  could  be  enlisted  for  the  enterprise. 
Yet  that  number  could  not  be  spared  from  the  exposed  frontier 
settlements,  and  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  execute  the  hazard- 
ous enterprise  with  less  than  half  the  number  authorized  by  the 
governor. 

With  no  other  means  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  depre- 
ciated paper,  and  an  order  for  transports  and  supplies  of  pow- 
der and  ammunition,  and  a  promised  bounty  of  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  to  each  private,  Colonel  Clark,  in  January,  set  out 
from  Williamsburg  for  Fort  Pitt.  Encountering  great  difficul- 
ties in  recruiting  his  companies  from  settlements  already  too 
feeble  for  their  own  protection,  he  succeeded,  by  extraordinary 
exertions,  in  assembling  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  less  than  six 
incomplete  companies  about  the  middle  o(  June.  Selecting 
from  his  whole  force  four  companies  of  picked  men,  under  well- 
known  captains,  he  prepared  to  descend  the  river  upon  the 
hazardous  enterprise.  The  companies  were  commanded  by 
Captains  Montgomery,  Bowman,  Helm,  and  Harrod ;  and  each 
man,  after  the  Indian  custom,  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  toma- 
hawk, and  scalping-knife.  About  the  24th  of  June  he  com- 
menced his  voyage  down  the  river,  after  communicating  to  his 
officers  the  object  and  design  of  the  expedition.  The  whole 
was  conveyed  in  a  number  of  keel'-boats,  and  the  destination 
was  Kaskaskia. 

live  within  its  limits)  by  taking  the  test  prescribed  by  law,  and  by  eveiy  other  way  vid 
means  in  their  power,  let  them  be  treated  as  felhte-eitizens,  and  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty duly  secured.  Assistance  and  protection  against  all  enemies  whatever  shall  be 
afforded  them,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  pledged  to  aooompliah  H.  Bat 
if  these  people  will  not  accede  to  these  reasonable  demands,  they  must  feel  the  miser- 
ies of  war,  mider  the  direction  of  that  humanity  that  has  hitherto  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, a?td  tchich  it  is  expected  you  wiU  ever  consider  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  from 
which  you  are  in  no  instance  to  depart. 

**  The  corps  yon  are  to  command  are  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowance  of  militia,  and 
to  act  ander  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  state  now  in  fbrce  as  militia.  The  inhab- 
itants at  tills  post  will  be  informed  by  yon,  that,  in  case  they  accede  to  the  offers  of 
becoming  citizens  of  this  cxnnmonwealth,  a  proper  garrison  will  be  maintained  among 
them,  and  every  attention  bestowed  to  render  their  commerce  beneficial,  the  fairest 
prospects  being  opened  to  the  dominiona  of  France  and  Spain. 

"  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Cannon  will 
be  wanted  to  fortify  it.  Part  of  those  at  Kaskaakia  will  bo  eaaily  brought  tfaidier,  or 
otherwise  secured,  as  circumstances  may  make  necessary. 

''You  are  to  apply  to  General  Hand  for  powder  and  lead  necessary  for  tiiia  expedi- 
tion. If  he  can  not  supply  It,  the  person  who  has  that  which  Captain  Lynn  brought 
from  Orleans  can.  Lead  was  sent  to  Hampshire  by  my  orders,  and  that  may  be  deliv- 
ered to  }-ott.    Wishing  you  success,  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  hvmble  servant,  P.  HsHXT." 
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Arrangements  for  additional  aupplies  had  been  made  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  through  Captain  William  Lynn  and  Cap- 
tain James  Willing,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Spaniards  in  New 
Orleans^  for  the  supply  of  all  the  posts  in  the  region  of  the  Ohio» 
as  well  as  for  the  expedition  to  the  Upper  Mississippi, 

About  the  last  of  June  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  '^Old 
Cherokee  Fort,"  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  aboul 
forty  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Ohio.  At  this  point  in>- 
portant  information  was  received  relative  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  British  posts  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Here^  hav** 
ing  obtained  experienced  guides  through  the  wilderness,  Colo* 
nel  Clark  determined  to  march  through  by  land  and  take  Kas- 
kaskia  by  surprise.  Having  sunk  his  boats  for  concealment^ 
he  set  out  with  his  force,  and  plunged  through  the  pathless  wil- 
derness, across  extensive  low  grounds  and  marshes,  a  distance 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  each  man  bearii^ 
upon  his  back  his  scanty  rations,  baggage,  and  camp  equipagCf 
and  encouraged  by  the  dauntless  energy  of  their  commander, 
who  shared  equally  with  his  soldiers  every  hardship,  and  led 
the  way. 

After  a  laborious  and  difficult  march  of  several  days  through 
a  trackless  wilderness  of  swamps,  flats,  open  woods,  and  prai« 
ries,  in  which  even  the  guides  were  bewildered,  they  arrived^ 
imperceived,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,  on  the 'evening  of 
July  4th,  1778.  To  avoid  discovery,  the  troops  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  on  the  east  side  of  Kaskaskia  River,  with-> 
m  two  miles  of  the  town,  until  night  had  obscured  their  move* 
ments  from  observation.  Having  procured  boats  for  crossing 
the  river,  about  midnight  Colonel  Clark  prepared  to  advance 
against  the  enemy.  Addressing  his  men  in.  a  short  and  sen- 
tentious speech,  he  concluded  by  reminding  them  ^^that  the 
town  and  fort  were  to  be  taken  at  all  hazards.'^  A  portion  of 
the  troops,  under  command  of  the  fearless  Captain  Helm,  crossed 
the  river  to  the  town,  and,  having  taken  it  by  surprise,  the  prin? 
cipal  street  was  secured  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep  in 
their  beds.  Every  avenue^ was  guarded  before  they  were  ap- 
prised of  their  captivity. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Fort  Gage  wa^  secured  in 
like  manner  by  the  remainder  of  the  force,  under  Colonel  Clark 
himself.  The  garrison  and  the  sleeping  commandant,  Lieuten- 
ont-govemor  Rocheblave,  were  awakened  from  their  peaceful 

Vol.  I.— D  d 
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slumbers  only  to  find  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Appre- 
hending no  danger  at  this  remote  point,  not  even  a  sentinel  was 
on  duty,  nor  a  gate  secured.  Colonel  Clark,  leading  his  col> 
umn»  was  conducted  silently  by  a  guide  he  had  captured,  through 
a  postern  gate  into  the  open  fort,  and  while  with  his  sturdy 
warriors  he  surrounded  the  sleeping  garrison  and  controlled 
the  defenses  of  the  post,  the  fearless  Simon  Kenton,  at  the  head 
of  a  file  of  men,  advan'ced  softly  to  the  apartment  of  the  com- 
mander. While  quietly  reposing  by  his  wife,  he  was  aroused 
by  a  gentle  touch  only  to  behold  his  own  captivity,  and  to  or- 
der the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and  its  defenders.* 

The  town  of  Kaskaskia,  containing  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  houses,  was  completely  surrounded,  and  every  avenue  se* 
curely  guarded  to  prevent  escape  or  intercourse ;  runners  were 
sent  to  warn  the  people  in  the  French  tongue  that  every  enemy 
found  in  the  streets  would  be  instantly  shot  down ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  convinced,  by  the  terrible  shout  and  yelling  of 
the  troops  around  the*  town,  that  they  were  all  prisoners  of  war. 
A  strict  patrol  was  kept  on  duty  during  the  night  throughout 
the  town,  and  a  sergeant's  guard,  passing  through  the  streets 
and  entering  every  house,  succeeded  in  completely  disarming 
the  inhabitants  in  the  course  of  two  hours.  The  troops  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  place  were  directed  to  keep  up,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  night,  a  continual  tumult  and  whooping,  after  the  In- 
dian fashion,.whiIe  the  inhabitants  were  required  to  observe  the 
most  profound  silence.  All  intercourse  from  house  to  house  was 
strictly  prohibited,  and  the  terror  inspired  was  general  and  ap- 
palling. At  the  same  time.  Colonel  Clark  had  fiiU  possession 
of  the  fort  and  its  artillery,  which  commanded  the  whole  town 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Such  was  the  work  of  the  first  night,  during  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  generous  chivalry,  this  handful  of  brave  back- 
woodsmen accomplished  one  of  the  most  important  conquests 
in  the  West,  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood,  or  com- 
mitting the  slightest  outrage  upon  the  copquered.  people. f    The 

'  Approaching  the  fort,  a  ■olitaiy  li^tiBsoed  from  a  honie  oatride  the  atookade,  aad 
a  oorporal's  gaaid  waa  diipatched  to  secure  the  party  in  the  boose.  Among  them  was 
a  Pennsylvanian,  who  entertained  but  little  affection  for  the  English  name,  and  who 
cheerfally  served  as  a  guide  to  Kenton's  detachment,  entering  the  stockade  throogfa  a 
small  postem  gate.—See  Hall's  Sketches  of  the  West,  voL  ii^  {».  116, 119.  Also,  Bat* 
ler's  KentQcky,  p.  53-55. 

i  There  has  been  much  discrepancy  among  anthon  relative  to  the  nctoal  fbroe  of 
Ookmel  Clark's  expedition,  wfak^  piooeaded  from  tbe  "  JPaUs  of  Ofak>"  with  him  for  tlM 
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wife  of  M.  RochebIave»  under  the  courtesy  of  tbe  warrior  to  fe- 
male prerogative,  artfully  concealed  his  public  papers,  which 
Colonel  Clark  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining. 

On  the  day  following,  Colonel  Clark  proceeded  to  organize 
the  affairs  of  the  conquered  post:  Having  obtained  ample  in- 
telligence of  the  state  of  the  defenses  in  the  vicinity,  and  hav- 
ing properly  secured  his  prisoners  and  all  suspicious  persons, 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  town  behind 
an  eminence  in  view.  All  communication  between  auspicious 
persons  and  the  troops  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  several 
militia  officers  in  the  British  service  were  unceremoniously 
placed  in  irons.  An  air  of  stem  severity  and  prompt  decision 
was  assumed  by  the  colonel,  which  struck  terror  into  the  citi- 
zens ;  every  movement  was  made  with  the  most  rigid  military 
disci plii^e,  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties ;  the  mostxmqual- 
ified  submission  was  required'&om  every  individual  in  the  town, 
which  was  placed  under  strict  martial  law ;  his  words  were 
few  and  stem ;  and  a  general  gloom  appeared  to  gather  over 
every  countenance.  They  were  now  prisoners  of  war  to  that 
inexorable  enemy,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  view  as  the 
most  terrible  of  the  **  Bostonais,"  and  aU  their  fears  and  appre- 
hensions were  about  to  be  realized. 

At  length  the  village  priest,  Father  Gibault,  at  the  head  of 
six  principal  men  of  the  town,  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the 
American  commander  to  supplicate  his  mercy  and  to  deprecate 
his  vengeance.  They  were  introduced  to  him  at  his  quarters, 
where  he  and  his  officers  were  seated.  At  the  first  sight  of 
the  sturdy  warriors.  Father  Gibault  and  his  associates  for  some 
minutes  were  almost  speechless ;  all  their  fears  and  prejudices 
were  more  than  realized  in  the  rough  and  severe  features  of 
the  men,  no  less  than  in  their  tattered  and  soiled  apparel.     The 

reduction  pf  Kukaskla.  Some  give  tlie  number  at  three  handled  men,  and  othen  leH. 
The  fact  is  as  follows  :  that  with  all  hia  efforts  and  extraordinaiy  exertions,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  recmiting  only  foor  companies  at  his  rendesroas  on  Corn  Island,  after  haT- 
ing  succeeded  in  raising  ah  additional  nomber  of  twenty  men  from  the  vicini^  of  "  the 
falls,"  and  from  Harrod's  Station.  It  was  here  he  became  acquainted  with  die  brave 
Captain  Montgomery,  "an  Irishman,  and  full  of  fight,"  who  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
wUh  great  ardor;  also^  Simon  Kenton,  a  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  and  a  number  of  resolute 
pioneers.  After  a  number  of  desertions  and  the  rqipctionof  tbe  fiunthearted,  there  re^ 
mained  only  one  hundred,  and  fifty-three  fighting  men,  according  to  General  Kenton's 
statement,  who  senred  dirough  the  campaign.  These  were  oi^aniaed  into  four  incom- 
plete companies,  under  the  four  captains  named  in  the  text. — See  M'Donald's  Sketches 
of  Simon  Kenton  and  others,  p.  219.  This  is  probably  the  most  authentic  account  of  this 
extraordinary  expedition.-— See  Hall's  Sketches  of  the'  West,  voL  ii,  p.  118. 
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reverend  father  at  length  spoke,  and  stated  that  they  had  ome 
^mall  request  to  make  of  the  American  commander,  which  they 
desired  as  a  special  favor. 

As  the  people  expected  to  be  torn  from  each  other,  and  prob- 
ably separated  forever,  they  begged,  through  him,  to  be  per* 
mitled  first  to  assemble  in  the  church  to  take  a  farewell  of  each 
Qther. .  Their  request  was  granted ;  but  they  were  warned  not 
%>  attempt  to  leave  the  town.  The  coloners  replies  were  la* 
eonic  and  austere.  The  deputation  were  disposed  to  continue 
the  interview ;  but,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  they  were  inform* 
ed  that  be  had  no  leisure  for  further  intercourse,  and  they  re- 
tired. The  whole  village  attended  at  church,  and  at  length 
retired  to  their  houses.  The  deputation  again  waited  upon 
Colonel  Clark,  and  tendered  **  their  thanks  for  the  indulgence 
they  had  received,"  They  further  continued,  **  they  were  sens- 
iUe  that  theirs  was  the  fate  of  war,  and  they  could  well  sub- 
mit to  lose  their  property ;"  but  they  prayed  not  to  be  separa* 
ted  from  their  wives  and  cluldren,  and  that  something  might  be 
allowed  for  their  support.  They  declared  that  heretofore  in 
their  conduct  they  had  only  obeyed  their  conunaadants,  as 
their  duty  required ;  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  contest  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  many  of  them  felt  more  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  they  dared  avow. 

At  this  time,  when  their  anxiety  and  fears  were  most  excit* 
ed,  they  were  thus  sternly  addressed  by  the  commander: 
^  Do  you  mistake  us  for  savages  7  From  your  language^  sure- 
ly you  do.  Do  you  think  Americans  will  strip  women  and 
children*  and  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  7  My  coun- 
trymen disdain  to  make  war  upoa  helpless  innocence.  To  prs- 
vent  the  horrors  of  Indian  butchery  upon  our  own  wives  and 
children^  we  have  taken  arms  and  penetrated  to  this  remote 
strong-hold  of  Indian  and  British  barbarity,  and  not  for  despica- 
ble plunder.  The  King  of  France  has  now  united  his  power- 
ful arms  with  those  of  America,  and  the  contest  will  soon  be 
ended.  The  people  of  Kaskaskia  may  side  with  either  party ; 
their  property  and  families  shall  be  safe ;  their  reKgion  shall 
not  be  molested  by  Americans.  To  verify  my  words,  go  tell 
your  fellow-citizens  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  please, 
without  apprehension  of  danger  from  me.  I  know  they  are 
convinced  since  my  arrival  that  they  have  been  misinformed 
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by  British  officers  as  to  the  character  of  Americans*    Your 
friends  shall  be  released  from  confiaement^ 

The  deputation  attempted  to  apologize  for  the  imputatioa 
implidd  against  the  American  charkoter,  but  it  was  unnecessa^ 
ry ;  they  were  desired  to  communicate  his  declarati<xi  to  the 
people.  In  a  few  moments  the  gloom  and  tlejection  of  the 
whole  town  was  changed  into  the  extravagance  of  joy.  Th^ 
bells  rang  their  loudest  peals,  and  the  church  was  crowded 
with  grateful  hearts  offering  up  to  God  their  devout  thanks  for 
their  unexpected  deliverance  from  all  the  horrors  they  had  an» 
ticipated. 

The  people,  thus  mlieved  from  a  state  of  fearful  anxiety  and 
bitter  suspense,  made  the  most  unreserved  expressiotis  of  their 
admiration  for  the  generous  conduct  ofthe  American  command** 
er  and  his  brave  associates  in  arms ;  at  the  same  time  they 
professed  their  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  and  government 
ef  the  United  States,  and  of  the  commonwealth  of  Viiginia 
especially. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Colonel  Clark  dispatched 
a  detachment  of  troops  under  Captain  Bowman  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  post  and  vUlage  of  Cahokia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  capture  of  this  post  was  effected  with  the 
same  secrecy  and  celerity  which  characterised  the  movements 
i]pon  Kaskaskia.  In  this  measure  Captam  Bowman  was  aided 
by  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  latter  place,  who  volunteered  to 
serve  as  guides,  and  to  lend  their  friendly  influence  with  th^ir 
countrymen  at  Cahokia  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  the 
enterprise.*    The  people  gladly  espoused  the  American  cause. 

Every  post  and  settlement  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  having 
been  secured,  Colonel  Clark  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  civil 
government  by  placing  in  office  chiefly  those  who  were  citi- 
zens of  the  country.  The  people  rejoiced  at  the  change,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  a  colony  dependent  on  Virginia,  well 
pleased  with  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
now  at  war  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of  France. f 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Clark  had  dispatched  Captain 
Montgomery  with  his  imperious  and  insolent  prisoner.  Governor 
Rocheblave,  under  a  strong  guardy  to  Richmond,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Simon  Kenton,  with  dispatches  to  Ken- 
tucky, was  directed  to  take  the  post  of  St  Vincent  in  his  routCt 

*  Btttler*!  Kentucky,  p.  57,  58.  t  See  M1>on«)d'i  Sketchef,  p.  tSS. 
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and  by  a  confidential  messenger  transmit  to  Kask^kia  a  minute 
account  of  the  condition  of  that  post  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  In  this  hazardous  duty,  Kenton  acquitted  himself  with 
his  usual  intrepidity.  Having  reconnoitered  the  post  and  town 
for  three  nights,  lying  concealed  by  day,  he  transmitted  the 
result  of  his  discoveries  to  his  con^mander,  and  proceeded  on 
his  route  to  « the  Falls." 

'  On  the  18th  of  July,  the  inhabitisints  of  Vincennes,  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Father  Gibault,  parish  priest  of  Kaskaskia, 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
voluntarily  declared  themselves  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  commandant  of  the  Wabash, 
Captain  Abbot,  being  absent  at  Detroit,  and  the  post  at  Yin- 
cennes  being  protected  by  only  a  small  garrison,  Ck>lonel  Clark 
early  in  August,  having  appointed  Captain  Helm  commandant 
of  Fort  Sackville,  and  **  agent  for  Indian  afiairs  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Wabash,"  dispatched  him  with  a  small  garriscm, 
to  take  possession  of  the  post  of  St  Vincent,  and  to  await  the 
arrival  ^re-enforcements  from  Virginia.  The  new  command- 
ant was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people,  and  entered 
upon  his  official  duties.  Instructed  by  Colonel  Clark,  he  soon 
succeeded,  by  his  address  and  influence,  in  convening  an  In- 
dian council,  attended  by  the  great  Wabash  chief  Tobacco,  or 
**  Grand  Door,"  with  whom,  after  some  delay,  he  efiected  a 
treaty,  which  conciliated  the  Wabash  tribes  as  far  north  as 
Ouiatenon  and  the  Wea  towns. 

September  came,  and  but  few  recruits  from  Virginia  ar- 
rived. A  new  difficulty  now  presented  to  the  commander ;  the 
troops  had  been  enlisted  for  only  three  months,  and  the  term 
of  service  with  the  greatest  portion  of  them  was  about  to  ex- 
pire. To  remedy  this  difficulty,  he  exercised  the  full  extent  of 
his  discretionary  powers,  and  in  the  emergency  determined  to 
re-enlist  upon  new  terms  such  of  his  men  as  were  willing  to 
continue  in  the  service.  Seventy  of  his  men,  including  Simon 
Kenton,  determined  to  return  to  Kentucky ;  ti^e  remainder  re- 
entered the  service,  associated  with  one  company  of  the  resi- 
dent inhabitants  under  their  own  officers.  With  these  he  or- 
ganized two  garrisons,  one  under  Captain  Williams  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  one  under  Captain  Bowman  at  Cahokia. 

Colonel  William  Linn,  who  had  entered  the  campaign  as  a 
volunteer,  returned  to  Kentucky  in  charge  of  the  discharged 
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recruits,  with  orders  to  erect  a  stockade  at  the  *^  Falls  of  the 
Ohio."  The  sovereignty  of  Virginia  was  fully  extended  over 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries,  as  known  to  the  British  au- 
thorities. 

Before  the  close  of  September,  Colonel  Clark  had  commenced 
his  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  regions 
4rai|ied  by  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Mississippi  Rivers,  Believing 
it  impolitic,  and  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  Indian* character,  to 
invite  them  to  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship,  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  impressing  them  with  the  power  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  high  sense  of  honor  which  regulated  all  their  mil- 
itary operations,  no  less  than  the  unalterable  determination  to 
punish  their  enemies.  Long  acquainted  with  the  Indian  char- 
acter, he  maintained  his  dignified  and  stem  reserve  until  they 
should  ask  for  peace  and  treaties ;  and  he  fought  them  .fiercely 
until  they  did  sue  for  peace.  When  he  treated  with  them,  he 
avoided  many  presents,  because  they  evinced  to  the  Indian  that 
those  who  gave  them  were  moved  by  fear  of  their  vengeance. 
In  all  his  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  he  impressed  them  by  his 
manner,  his  fearless  and  stem  reserve,  as  well  as  by  his  prompt 
decision,  with  a  fear  and  terror  of  his  authority  which  hsid 
been  entirely  unknown  before.* 

*  To  ^e  the  reader  iome  idea  of  Colonel  Ctark's  manner  of  interobUrae  with  tbe  In- 
dSana,  the  foOawtDg  aketoh  of  an  interview  and  tpeech  nay  be  taken.  At  the  fint  of 
his  treaties,  the  di£ferent  parties  of  white  and  red  men  were  assembled,  when  the  In- 
dians, being  petitioners,  opened  the  council  by  a  chief,  who  advanced  to  the  table  at 
.which  Colonel  Claik  was  flitting,  "  with  the  belt  of  peace  in  his  hand;  another  follow- 
ed with  the  sacred  pipe ;  and  a  third  with  a  fire  to  tight  it.  The  pipe,  when  tinted, 
was  presented  to  the  heavens,  then  to  the  earth,  and  completing  ^e  circle,  was  pre- 
sented to  all  the  spirits,  invoking  them  to  witness  what  was  ahont  to  take  place.  The 
pipe  was  then  proffered  to  Colonel  Clark,  and  afterward  to  eveiy  one  present."  These 
fimnaUties  past,  the  orator  addressed  himself  to  the  Indians  as  Ibllowst  "WaniorBf 
yaa  ought  to  be  diankfiil  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  taken  pity  on  yon,  has  cleared  the  sky« 
and  opened  your  ears  and  hearts  so  that  you  may  hear  the  UnAx.  We  ,have  been  de- 
ceived l>y  bad  birds  flying  throngh  the  land  (British  emissaries),  but  we  will  take 
up  the  bloody  hatohet  no  more  against  the  kmg-knife,  and  we  hope  that,  as  the  €hwat 
fipirit  has  brought  us  together  fi>r  good,  as  he  is  good,  so  we  may  be  received  as  friends, 
and  peace  may  take  the  place  of  the  bloody  belt"  The  speaker  then  threw  down 
the  bloody  belt  of  wampum  and  flags  which  they  had  received  from  the  British,  and 
stamped  on  them  in  token  of  their  rejection.  To  this  Colonel  Clark  guardedly  and  coldly 
replied,  that  "  he  had  paid  attention  to  what  had  been  said,  and  would  next  day  give 
them  an  answer,  wh«k  he  hoped  the  hearts  of  all  people  wonld  be  ready  to  receive  the 
truth ;  but  he  recommended  them  to  keep  prepared  for  the  result  of  this  council,  upon 
which  their  very  existence  depended." 

/'  He  desired  them  not  to  permit  any  of  his  people  to  shake  beads  with  them,  as  peace 
was  not  yet  made,  fat  it  was  time  enough  to  give  the  hand  when  the  heart  could  be 
given  too." 

J^  Indian  i^ef  repUed,  "  Such  were  the  feelings  of  men  who  bad  but  one  hear^  and 
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In  October  foUowingy  the  jorisdiction  of  Virgixua  was  for- 
mally extended  over  all  the  settlements  on  the  Wabash  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  by  the  organization  of  the  ^County  of  HIh 
nois/'  and  the  appointment  of  Colonel  John  Todd  as  civil  com> 
taandanty  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  county.* 

The  services  of  Colonel  Clark  and  hiBbrave  companions  were 
bighly  approved  by  the  Legidature  of  Virginia,  as  expressed 
in  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  them  ^ibr  their  extraordinary  res- 
olution and  perseverance  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  and  for 
the  important  services  thereby  rendered  to  their  country .''f 

The  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  ot  all  the  northwestern 
British  posts  had  been  panic-stricken  at  the  daring  courage  of 
the  Virginia  troops.  The  name  of  Claiit  struck  tmror  into 
their  chiefs,  because  of  his  sleepless  vigilance  and  hi6  rapid 
movements.  Indian  hostilities  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio, 
lor  a  time,  had  almost  ceased,  and  many  of  the  Indians  most 
intimate  with  the  French  population  proposed  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  English ;  but  Colonel  Clark  desired  no  such  allies 
in  a  civilized  war,  and  their  ofler  was  rejected. 

Before  the  middle  of  December,  all  appearance  of  Indian 
hostility  had  vanished ; '  the  people  of  Vincenn^s  remained 
firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  and  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  comm(Hi wealth  of  Vir ginia.  Captain  Helm 
was  left  with  only  two  soldiers  and  a  few  volunteer  militia 
to  protect  the  fort  at  Vincennes.  The  whole  regular  force  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred 
men. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  state  of  things  was  made  known 

who  ^d  not  apeuk  with  ^  fcrriced  tangOB."    The  coandl  rate  until  next  day,  when  Col- 
4mt>\  Clark  delivered  a  tpeedi,  of  which  the  foDowiag  \m  a  fpecanen: 

"Men  and  warrion  I  pay  attention  to  my  worda.  Yoa  informed  me  yeafterday  that 
the  Gnat  Spirit  had  brought  oa  together,  and  yoa  hoped,  aa  he  waa  good,  it  wonld  be 
far  good.  I,  too,  hope  tike  lame,  and  expect  eadi  party  to  stand  to  what  ii  agreed  vpd^ 
whether  it  be  peace  or  war,  and  hereafter  prove  Oomelvefl  worthy  the  attention  of  die 
Brest  Spirit.  I  am  4  man  and  a  warrior,  not  a  ooomelor;  I  carry  war  in  my  nf^ 
hand,  and  in  my  left  peace.  I  am  aent  by  tiie  great  oooneil  of  the  kmg-lmife  and  tlieir 
frienda  to  take  poiaesiion  of  all  the  towns  owned  by  the  KngKah  in  this  eoantry,  and 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  red  people.  I  oome  to  bloody  the  paths  of  tfaoae  who  s^ 
tenq>t  to  stop  the  ooone  of  tiie  river,  and  to  dear  the  roads  between  vs  and  thoae  who 
desire  peace,  so  that  women  and  children  may  walk  in  theiSi  wiAont  strikity  their  Ibet 
agttnst  any  thing.  I  am  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Great  Fire  £or  warriora  eaoogh  to 
darken  the  land,  that  the  red  people  may  hear  ncrthing  hot  the  aoond  of  birds  di^  Hve 
OB  blood.  I  know  there  Is  a  miat  befcre  your  eyes ;  I  wiU  dispel  tiie  ckmds,  tiiat  yoa 
nay  see  clearly  the  cause  of  the  war  between  die  €h«at  Fire  and  the  EngUah."-^ 
Bntler's  Kentucky,  p.  67,  68. 

*  Boiler's  Kentucky,  p.  64,  65.  t  Idem,  p.  CI 
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to  Gorerpor  HamOtont  commandant  at  Detroit.  Alarmed  at 
the  rapid  successes  of  the  Virginia  troops,  and  mortified  at  the 
disasters  of  the  British  arms,  be  determined  to  make  an  ener* 
getic  invasion  of  the  Illinois  coimtry,  and  retrieve  the  honor 
of  his  majesty's  arms  by  the  recapture  of  all  the  posts  on  the 
Wabash  and  Illinois,  and  by  leading  Ck>lonel  Clark  and  his  fol- 
lowers captive  to  Detroit. 

Having  assembled  six  hundred  Indian  warriors,  in  addition 
to  his  force  of  eighty  regular  soldiers  and  some  Canadian  mili- 
tia, he  set  out.  upon  the  expedition  to  Yincennes.  Ascending 
the  Maumee  to  the  sources  of  4he  St.  Mary's  River,  and  cross- 
ing over  to  the  Wabash,  he  made  a  rapid  descent,  and  ap- 
proached the  post  at  Yincennes  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Captain  Hebn  and  his  associates,  though  few  in  number, 
were  upon  duty^  and  witnessed  the  savage  host  which  swarm- 
ed around  the  approaching  column  of  red-coaled  Britons.* 
The  British  commander,  having  determined  to  carry  the  fort 
by  assault,  and  to  exterminate  the  feeble  garrison,  advanced  to 
the  attack. 

But  Captain  Helm  was  not  to  be  alarmed  from  the  presence 
of  mind  belonging  to  a  backwoods  warrior.    With  an  air  of 
confidence,  and  as  if  supported  by  hundreds  of  defenders  in  the 
fort,  he  sprang  upon  a  bastion  containing  a  well-charged  six- 
pounder  ranged  to  the  advancing  enemy,  and  with  a  voice 
of  thunder,  as  he  brandished  his  match  in  the  air,  he  command- 
ed the  column  to  **  haUT  or  he  would  blow  them  to  atoms. 
Surprised  at  such  daring,  and  fearing  a  desperate  resistance 
by  the  garrison,  whichpossibly  might  far  exceed  his  expecta- 
tion,  the  British  commander  ordered  a  halt  until  a  parley  was 
opened.    To  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Captain 
Helm  replied,  that,  with  the  full  '*  honors  of  war,"  he  would 
surrender  the  post,  but  otherwise  be  would  resist  while  a  man 
lived  to  shoolder  his  rifle.    The  Briton  agreed  to  allow  him 
all  the  ^'  honors  of  war ;''  and  when  the  fort  was  thrown  open, 
Captain  Helm  and  five  men,  with  due  formality,  marched  out 
and  laid  down  their  arms  before  the  astonished  commander. 

The  people  of  Yincennes,  of  course,  were  obliged  again  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  England  and  renounce  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Yirginia.  Captain  Helm  and  one  other 
American  were  retained  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  other  three 

*  Botler'i  Kentaoky,  p.  78,  79,  dote. 
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being  volunteer  citizens  of  Vinoemies.  Here  ended  the  effi- 
cient operations  of  Colonel  Hamilton  toward  the  discomfiture 
of  Colonel  Clark. 

The  winter  had  now  set  in  with  much  rain  and  snow,  cre- 
ating obstacles  to  a  military  invasion  almost  insurmountable. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  therefore,  determined  to  postpone  the  re- 
capture of  Kaskaskia  and  its  dependences  until  thei  opening  of 
spring,  when  he  expected  a  re-enfbrcement  of  two  hundred 
warriors  from  Michillimackinac,  and  five  hundred  Cherokees 
and  Chickasas  from  the  South.*  In  the  mean  time,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  employment  to  his  northern  allies,  who  now,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  eager  to  commence  their 
operations  against  the  frontier  population  west  of  the  mount- 
ains. For  this  purpose,  they  were  sent  out  in  detached  parties 
and  small  bands,  intending  to  spread  over  the  border  settle- 
ments of  Westenl  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  to  harass  the 
exposed  inhabitants,,  and  to  plunder  and  collect  scalps  until 
spring,  when  the  governor  would  be  ready  to  lead  them,  with 
the  other  Indian  allies,  against  the  American  posts  from  Kas- 
kaskia to  Fort  Pitt,  scouring  the  whole  Ifrontier  as  they  passed. 

Such  were  the  arrangements  of  Colonel  Hamilton  fi>r  prose- 
cuting the  enterprise  of  capturing  Colonel  Clark  and  his  hand- 
ful of  backwoodsmen  at  Kaskaskia,  and  subsequently  of  pros- 
trating the  American  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  by  ^  sweeping 
Kentucky  and  Virginia''  on  his  route  to  Fort  Pitt 

[A.D.  1779.]  Late  in  January  following.  Colonel  Clark  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Colonel  Hamilton  was  at  Vincennes, 
with  only  eighty  soldiers  und^r  his  command,  and  was  unsup- 
ported by  his  savage  allies,  yet  contemplating  the  reduction 
of  the  post  at  Kaskaskia  in  the  spring.  To  avoid  the  disagree- 
able alternative  of  being  captured  and  led  a  prisoner  to  De- 
troit, he  determined  to  make  an  energetic  movement  with  such 
forces  as  he  could  raise,  and  anticipate  his  rival's  designs  by 
capturing  Fort  Sackville  and  sending  Colonel  Hamilton  a  pris- 
oner to  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

For  this  purpose,  with  great  expedition,  he  prepared  to  make 

*  Amngvmenti  had  been  made  lor  a  ^neral  ooancil  with  the  Cherokee*  and  Chide* 
uAs  at  the  month  of  the  TenneHee,  and  the  Indians  were  to  bring  with  them  down 
tiie  Tenneasee  large  supplies  of  com  for  Uie  grand  expedition^  whioh  was  to  rendes- 
root  at  diis  poiot  This  grand  council,  of  course,  was  broken  up  by  the  unexpected 
movements  of  Ookmel  Clark,  and  thus  the  operations  of  Ae  Nofthera  and  8oatheni  In- 
dians were  at  once  thwarted. 
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a  sudden  and  unexpected  march  to  Yincennea  with  his  whole 
disposable  force.  This  force,  increased  by  two  companies  rais- 
ed in  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  and  such  recruits  as  he  could 
muster  within  ten  days,  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy  men.  Preparations  for  the  expedition  were  made 
without  delay ;  two  companies  were  immediately  raised  and 
organized  to  re-enforce  his  command ;  one  from  Kaskaskia, 
commanded  by  Captain  Charleyille,  and  one  from  Cahokia* 
conunanded  by  Captain  M'Carty.  His  force  was  thus  increas- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  A  large  keel-boat  was 
fitted  up  as  a  galley,  and  mounted  with  two  four-pounder  can- 
non and  four  swivels,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  supply  oi 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  military  stores.  This  vessel  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Rodgers,  with  a 
company  of  forty-six  men,  with  orders  to  penetrate  up  the 
Wabash  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  White, River,  and 
ihere  to  take  up  his  position  and  wait  for  further  orders,  per- 
mitting none  to  pass- up  or  down  the  river. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Colonel  Clark,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  force,  amoimting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  set  out 
upon  a  perilous  march  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through 
the  wilderness  northeast  to  Vincennes.  The  route  was  an  In- 
dian trace,  which  lay  through  deep  forests  and  prairies ;  the 
weather  was  uncommonly,  wet ;  the  water-courises  were  out 
of  their  banks ;  and  the  larger  streams  had^nundated  their  bot- 
toms from  blufi*  to  blufl^  often  three  or  four  miles  in  width ;  but 
the  hardy  backwoodsmen,  under  their  intrepid  and  persevering 
leader,  pressed  forward  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  On  foot, 
with  their  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  knapsacks  filled 
with  parched  com  and  jerked  beef,  for  six  days  they  advan- 
ced along  the  trace,  through  forests,  marshes,  ponds,  swollen 
streams,  and  inundated  lowlands,  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  crossings  of  the  Little  Wabash,  where 
the  bottoms,  to  the  width  of  three  miles,  were  inundated  to  the 
depth  of  **  three  feet,  never  under  two,  and  frequently  over 
four.''  Through  these  lowlands  the  whole  battalion  were  com- 
pelled to  march,  often  feeling  for  the  trace  with  their  feet,  and 
carrying  their  arms  and  ammunition  over  their  heads  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  water. 

Five  days  more  brought  them  to  the  Wabash,  just  Ijelow  the 
mouth  of  the  Embarrass  River,  and  nine  miles  below  the  post 
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of  yincennes.  Here  great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  cross* 
ing  the  river.  No  boats  were  within  reach,  and  the  galley  had 
not  arrived.  Nearly  two  days  were  spent  in  unavailing  eA>rts 
to  cross  the  river ;  the  men  became  discouraged*  and  starva^ 
tion  seemed  to  await  them  in  th^r  {Mresent  situation.  At  length* 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  a  boat  was  captured,  and  propane 
tions  for  crossing  the  low  grounds  and  tl^  river  commenced* 
After  great  difficulty  in  crossing  the  river,  they  tri^versed  low 
grounds  by  wading  often  up  to  their  armpits,'  and  reached  the 
opposite  highlands  nearly  exhausted  by  fatiguei  fasting,  and 
cold.*  Here  they  remained  to  recnnt  their  exhausted  bodiesi 
and  to  prepare  for  their  appearance  before  Fort  Sackvillsb 
Buch  had  been  their  hardships  by  day  and  at  night,  by  hunger 
and  exposure  in  the  water,  that  the  comparative  mildness  of 
the  season  alone  prevented  tins  gallant  little  band  from  perish* 
ing  almost  in  sight  of  the  object  of  their  toils.t 

On  the  evening  of  the  2Sd,  Colonel  Clark  dispatched  a  mes* 
sage  to  the  people  of  Vincennes,  informing  them  that  he  should 
take  possession  of  the  town  that  night,  and  that  no  violence 
would  be  used  against  those  who  abstained  from  aiding  the  en* 
emy,  and  urging  all  the  friends  of  ^e  King  of  J^ngland  to  re> 
pair  to  the  fort,  and  to  fight  like  men. 

At  twilight  the  troops  were  paraded  with  flags  and  martial 
music  around  the  summit  of  a  contiguous  eminence,  in  order  to 
display  their  lines,  and  to  augment  their  numbers  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  while  a  detachment  of  fourteen  men  were  sent  to 
begin  the  attack  upon  the  fort  with  the  rifle.  When  the  attack 
was  first  made,  the  British  commander  was  not  aware  that  any 
enemy  was  at  hand)  until  the  sharp  crack. of  the  rifle  announ- 
ced their  presence,  and  warned  him  to  his  post 

When  the  attack  commenced,  Colonel  Hamilton  and  his  pris> 
oner,  Captain  Helm,  were  amusing  themselves  over  a  social 
game  of  cards  and  apple-toddy.  At  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  Cap- 
tain Helm,  as  if  insfnred  by  the  sound,  sprung  to  his  feet,  and, 
with  the  usual  expletive,  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  Clark,  and  we  shall 
all  be  his  prisoners !"  The  town  of  Vincennes,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Wabash,  immediately  surrendered,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants gladly  assisted  in  the  investment  of  the  fort 

A  constant  fire  by  moonlight  from  the  marksmen,  securely 

*  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  81-63. 

f  Bee  Jeflbnton'i  Coiretpondeaoe,  Btndblph'i  •d^  9tL  I,  p.  451,  4St. 
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posted  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  took  down  every 
man  who  dared  to  expose  his  person  above  the  walla.  About 
midnight,  when  the  moon  had  declined  behind  the  western  hills, 
and  darkness  had  spread  its  mantle  over  the  besiegers.  Colonel 
Clark  ordered  a  de^p  ditch  opened  within  rifle  shot  of  the  fi^rt, 
to  shield  his  men  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  during  the  follow- 
ing day.  Before  the  next  dawn  of  day,  the  riflemen  were  se- 
curely sheltered  in  the  ditch,  from  which  they  poured  a  am* 
tinued  volley  of  well-directed  balls  into  the  port^holes,  and  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man  silenced  two  pieces  of  camion  in  fifteen 
minutes.*  Every  gunner  who  presented  himself  to  direct  the 
cannon  was  immediately  killed  by  the  unseen  riflemen  firing 
through  the  port-holes,  until,  terror-stricken  at  the  unerring  aim» 
they  abandoned  the  batteries. 

Eighteen  hours  had  the  garrison  been  exposed  to  this  de» 
structive  fire,  when  Colonel  Clark  sent  a  menacing  summons  to 
the  commander,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fortf  After 
a  protracted  conference  relative  to  the  terms  of  capitulatiout 
Colonel  Hamilton  signed  the  article  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  February,  and  on  the  following  day.  Colonel  Clark,  at 
the  head  of  two  companies,  entered  the  fort  victoriously,  while 
Captains  Bowman  and  M'Carty,  with  their  companies,  received 
the  prisoners. 

In  the  first  assault,  one  of  Colonel  Clark's  men  was  wounded 
by  a  shot  firom  the  port-holes,  who  was  the  only  man  injured 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  Daring  the  siege  on  the  second 
day,  a  war-party  of  Western  Indians,  ignorant  of  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Clark,  arrived  from  an  excursion  against  die  Ken- 
tucky settlements,  bringing  with  them  two  white  prisoners,  and 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  Colonel  Clark  soon  re- 
solved to  give  them  battle,  and  detached  a  party,  who  oticount- 
ered  the  savages,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  routed  thenv 

*  Seo  Ooknel  Clark's  Repoctr  Jeffmoifi  ConeipoQdeiice,  toI.  L.  p.  501. 

f  The  followiog  is  a  copy  of  the  awnmons  sent  by  Colonel  Claik  to  hia  Britiah  azh 
tagoniat,  vis. :  , 

"  Bib,— In  order  to  aave  yoiuraelf  finom  tbe  impending  storm  which  now  threatens  yoiB, 
I  Older  you  immediately  to  auzrender  yooraelf,  with  all  your  garrison,  stores,  &c.,  tot,  if 
I  am  obUged  to  stonn,  yoa  may  depend  on  sach  treatment  as  is  Joslly  dae  to  a  mtirdeP' 
er.  Beware  of  destroying  stores  of  any  lund,  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are  !v  yoar 
pOBsesaion,  or  ii^Jvring  any  hoose  ia  town,  for,  by  Hmtcq  I  if  yoa  do^  there  shall  bo  no 
moicy  ahown  you. 

"  O.  &.  Clau." 
-^ee  North  Amenon  BeTi«v»  Ke.  10$,  October,  1836,  p.  301. 
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with  the  loss  of  nine  warriors,  besides  the  recapture  of  the  two 
white  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  Indians;  sorprised  at 
the  courage  and  impetuosity  of  the  American  troops,  fled  with 
precipitation. 

The  humbled  pride  of  the  haughty  commander  of  Detroit, 
upon  his  unexpected  reverses,  was  but  half  concealed  when,  in 
signing  the  articles  of  capitulation,  with  aflbcted  complacency 
he  declared,  that  in  the  surrender  be  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  **  known  generosity  of  his  enemy/** 

The  articles  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  SackviHe, 
with  its  military  stores  and  ordnance,  together  with  its  entire 
dependences,  including  the  whole  force  under  his  command« 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

After  a  few  days,  intelligence  was  received  that  an  escort  of 
forty  men,  convoying  a  large  amount  of  merchandise,  including 
goods  for  the  Indians  and  supplies  for  the  army,  was  advancing 
by  way  of  the  Wabash  from  Detroit.  With  the  utmost  dis- 
patch Colonel  Clark  took  measures  to  intercept  and  capture  the 
rich  cargo  and  the  escort,  before  the  commander  should  receive 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the  post  at  Yincennes.  With  the  se- 
crecy and  dispatch  so  characteristic  of  all  Colonel  Clark's  mil- 
itary operations,  Captain  Helm,  the  late  British  prisoner,  at 
the  head  of  sixty  men,  was  on  his  way  to  intercept  the  unsus- 
pecting detachment.  The  ever-successful  captain,  after  a  few 
days'  absence,  returned  in  charge  of  the  entire  escort,  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  the  cargo,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  value,  all  of  which  had  been  captured  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  in  the  enterprise. 

The  private  soldiers  surrendered  by  Cdonel  Hamilton  were 
dismissed  on  parole,  many  of  them  being  Canadian  French. 
But  Colonel  Hamilton  himself.  Major  Hay,  and  a  few  other  of- 
ficers of  lower  grade,  as  company  for  Governor  Rocheblave, 
were  sent  in  charge  of  Captain  Williams,  under  guard,  to  the 
capital  of  Virginia,  prisoners  of  war,  there  to  meet  the  just 
indignation  of  an  outraged  people  from  the  hands  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

Having  organized  a  provisional  government  at  Yincennes 
and  its  dependences.  Colonel  Clark  returned  to  Kaskaskia. 

While  at  Yincennes,  Colonel  Clark  had  planned  a  campaign 
for  the  capture  of  Detroit,  which  was  finally  abandoned  on  ac- 

*  See  Jeffenon'f  Correfpondeiioe,  tqL  i,  p.  l€i,  Ac. 
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count  of  the  remote  situation  of  the  post  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  supplies  at  that  distant  point,  and  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient reinforcements  from  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio.  At 
that  time»  having  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  with  most  of 
the  northwestern  tribes,  he  had  for  the  expedition  the  proffer- 
ed service  of  several  thousand  warriors  who  were  anxious  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  British  power  in  Canada,  and  to 
fight  under  the  standard  of  the  great  American  chief*  But 
Colonel  CTark  was  unwillmg  to  conduct  a  savage  invasion 
against  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  and  the  enterprise  was  finally 
abandoned.  An  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  the 
great  store-house  of  Indian  warfare,  had  also  been  contempla- 
ted by  General  M'Intosh  the  same  year  from  Fort  Pitt.  The 
object,  however,  was  virtually  accomplished  by  the  captivity 
of  the  commandant  and  his  army  at  Yincennes. 

The  executive  ceuncil  of  Virginia,  pleased  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  avenging  the  numerous  wrongs,  cruelties,  and  murders 
inflicted  upon  the  frontier  people,  by  retaliating  condign  pun- 
ishment upon  the  authors  and  prime  instigators  of  all  those 
barbarities,  consigned  Governor  Hamilton  and, his  associates 
to  close  imprisonment  in  irons. 

This  sentence  of  the  Executive. Council  was  passed  upon 
them  for  the  following  reasons,*  viz. : 

*<lst.  In  retaliation  for  cruel  treatment  of  our  captive  citi- 
zens by  the  enemy  genei'^ally. 

^  2d.  For  the  barbarous  species  of  warfare  which  he  himself 
and  his  savage  allies  carried  on  in  our  western  frontier. 

^  3d.  For  particular  acts  of  barbarity  of  which  he  himself 
was  personally  guilty  toward  some  of  our  citizens  when  in  his 

power."t 

*  See  JeffenoD*g  Corretpoikdence,  vol  U  p.  163, 168, 185,  ftnd  453. 

t  Doring  Uie  whole  ooane  of  tbe  Bevolotioiuuy  war,  the  British  officen  and  agentc 
permitted  and  instigated  the  Indians  to  indulge  in  every  species  of  cruelty  and  barbar- 
ity against  the  American  people  within  their  reach.  Tbe  following  extract  from  the 
Joomals  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Virginia  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  conduct 
of  ^ese  agents  of  a  Christian  power.  Among  these,  captured  by  Colonel  Clark  at  Vin- 
cennes,  were  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  Major  Hay,  Philip  Dejean,  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Detroit,  and  William  Lamothe,  captain  of  volunteers.  Tlie  proceedings  of 
tbe  Executive  Council  on  the  18th  of  June,  1779,  "  relative  to  the  case  of  Heniy  Ham- 
iltOD,  Esq.,  who  has  acted  for  some  years  past  as  lieutenant-governor  of  tbe  settlements 
at  and  about  Detroit,  and  commandant  of  the  British  garrison  there,"  &c. 

"The  council  find  that  Governor  Hamilton  has  executed  his  task  of  exciting  the  In- 
dians  to  perpetrate  their  accustomed  cruelties  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
mlhout  J^indufn  of  age,  tex,  or  condition,  with  an  eagerness  and  avidity  which  evinca 
that  the  general  natore  of  bis  chaige  harmoniied  with  his  peculiar  disposition,'*  &c. 
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Although  nomerous  attempts  to  haxaas  the  frontier  settle 
ments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  by  savage  incursions  werQ 
made  .at  Detroit  subsequently,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
recover  the  posts  on  the  Wabash  and  Upper  Mississippi.    The 

'    r     ■— ^»^— ^-^—  111  ■  1       m^-^^m  ■  .1  I  ,  ,  . 

The  joornal  continues  to  dedare  that  "the  onUbrm  tenor  of  hii  enielty  is  eataUuhed 
hy  muBorooa  doduaenta  and  ainpla  lcatiaM>i<y«    At  IIm  time  of  hm  ctpCqwe»  it  appem 
he  had  sent  considerable  bodies  of  Indians  against  the  border  population  of  thesQ 
states,  and  had  actoally  appointed  a  great  council  to  meet  Um  at  (the  mouth  of)  Ten- 
■esiee,  to  concert  Che  operations  of  ASs  preient  campaign.   Thejr  find  that  his  tmat 
ment  of  4Mir  citisens  fad  soldien,  takfsn  and  carried  within  the  limito  of  his  "^*^"^'p^, 
hat  been  cruel  and  inhuman ;  that  in  tiie  case  of  John  Dodge,  a  citizen  of  these  states, 
which  has  been  paxticolarly  stated  to  this  board,  he  haded  him  «N/4  ir9me,  threw  km 
mie  a  dfingeon^vUh^ui  farfA'iy,w»fitoitfsftuw,mtifcgirf,^w^in  tho  dead  of  winter  aod  hi 
the  severe  climate  of  Detroit;  that  in  that  state  he  wasted  with  incessant  expectation 
of  death ;  that  when  the  rigon  of  his  situation  had  brought  him  so  low  that  death  seemed 
likely  to  withdraw  him  from  their  power,  he  was  taken  oat  and  soumwhat  tittiririffj 
to,  until  a  little  mended*  and  before  he  had  reoorered  ability  to  walk,  was  again  ie> 
tunied  to  his  dungeon,  in  which  a  hpU  only  teven  tnehee  tquare  woe  cut  for  the  admit- 
non  of  air,  and  the  same  load  of  inms  put  upon  hxm  -,  that  appearing  a  seeond  time  ia 
iauninent  danger  of  being  lost  t6  them,  ho  was  again  taken  from  his  dansMH^  ia  whkh 
he  had  lain  from  January  until  June,  with  the  intermission  of  a  few  weeks  only,  be&vo 
mentioned.    That  Goremor  Hamilton  gave  standing  rewards  for  $ealpe,  but  qffered  none 
forpritonen;  which  induoed  the  Indiana,  after  making  their  capcires  cttiy  tiieir  bag- 
gage into  the  neighboihood  of  tlie  fort^  there  to  put  the/n  to  death  and  carry  their  ecaipe 
to  the  governor,  who  welcomed  their  return  and  success  by  a  discbarge  of  cannon ;  tluU 
when  a  prisoner,  who  had  been  destined  to  deaA  by  the  Indians,  was  dextrottsiy  wilii> 
drawn  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  from  pure  humanity,  after  the  fira  was  kJDdla4  and  himself 
tied  to  the  stake,  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the  discorery  of  the  victim;  and  when 
his  place  of  concealment  was  known,  Dejean,  being  sent  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  sin<> 
rounded  the  bouse  and  took  the  unhappy  viodm  and  his  dalhwrer,  and  threw  them  islB 
jail,  where  the  former  soon  espiced,  under  perpetual  assarances  iram  D^an  that  be 
was  to  be  again  restored  to  the  Indians  for  execution ;  and  the  latter,  when  discharged, 
was  bitterly  reprimanded  by  Governor  Hamilton.    It  appears  that  D^jeaa  was  apea 
sU  occasioiis  the  wilHag  and  cordial  instnunent  of  Qovanwr  Hamilton.  Acting  both  as 
Judge  and  keeper  of  the  Jail;  instigating  and  urging  him,  by  midicious  insinuatioas  and 
untmtbi;,  to  increase  rather  than  relax  his  severities ;  and  heightening  tiie  craelty  of 
his  orders  by  his  manner  of  executing  them ;  offering  at  one  tiiae  a  rewaid  to  a^  man 
to  be  hangmfnfor  anotiier,  threatening  his  life  on  refusal,  aad  tsking  from  his  pcisonen 
the  litde  property  their  opportunities  enabled  Uiem  to  acquire. 

"  It  appears  that  Lamothe  was  captain  of  the  volunteer  scalping-parties  of  Tafians 
and  whites  who  went  from  time  to  time,  under  general  ordera  to  tpare  neither  men* 
teomen,  nor  children,*'    These  are  only  a  !bw  circumstances  from  many  others. 

"  They  have  seen  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers,  both  civil  and  militazy,  has, 
in  the  wliole  course  of  this  war,  been  savage  and  unprecedented  among  civilised  na- 
tions ;  that  o<lr  offic/ers  taken  by  them  have  been  confined  in  crowded  Jails,  loathsome 
dungeons  and  prisourships,  loaded  with  irons,  supplied  often  with  no  food,  general^ 
with  too  littie  for  the  sustenance  of  nature,  and  that  little  sometimes  unsound  and  ua> 
wholesome,  whereby  numbers  have  perished,"  dec.  Therefore,  "  this  board  has  resolv- 
ed  to  advise  the  govenoor  that  the  said  Heniy  Hamilton,  Philip  Dejean,  and  William 
Lamothe,  prisoners  of  war,  be  put  in  irons,  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  pubUc  jaiL 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  excluded  from  all  oonverae,  except  with 
their  keepers ;  and  the  gpvomor  orders  accordingly ;  they  being  some  6f  t&>se  veiy  in- 
dividuals who,  having  distinguished  themselves  personally  in  this  lino  of  cruel  ooodoc^ 
are  fit  subjects  to  begin  with  in  the  woxk  of  retaliation." — See  Jefferson's  Correspond- 
ence, voL  i.,  p,  456-458. 
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civil  and  military  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  extended  over 
the  whole  country,  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  as  the  **  County  of  Illinois."  This  county  had  been  or- 
ganized early  in  the  spring  of  1779. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace.  Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  whole  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Thus  terminated  forever  the  dominion  of-  Great  Britain  in 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries,  with  the  loss  of  three  mili- 
tary posts,  which  commanded  the  whole  northwestern  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  Americans  the  conquest  was  doubly  important,  be- 
cause the  victories  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  were  won  without 
bloodshed  or  military  devastation ;  and  while  the  conquest  se- 
cured the  hearts  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  country,  it  was 
only  a  sure  presage  of  similar  reverses  to  the  British  arms 
upon  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

The  Loss  of  West  Fhridcu — ^From  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  until  the  spring  of  1778,  the  people  of  West 
Florida  had  remained  free  from  any  participation  in  the  war 
which  had  been  raging  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  upon 
the  western  frontier,  or  Ohio  region.  During  the  summer  of 
1777,  the  Federal  government,  having  secured  the  friendship 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana, had  made  arrangements,  through  Oliver  Pollock,  the 
American  agent  in  New  Orleans,  for  supplies  of  ammunition, 
military  stores,  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  western  posts. 
Supplies  of  this  kind,  including  several  small  field-pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, transported  up  ^e  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  in  keel- 
boats  and  barges,  under  the  command  of  American  officers, 
had  been  received  at  Fort  Pitt  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
The  Spanish  possessions  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
constant  intercourse  between  New  Orleans  and  Upper  Louisi- 
ana, by  means  of  the  river  commerce,  greatly  facilitated  the 
American  officers  in  the  arduous  enterprise  of  transporting 
military  stores  upon  a  river  which  was  partly  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  which  was  occupied  by  numerous  English  settle- 
ments, with  several  military  posts,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo.  The  Spaniards  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  river  navigation;  but  not  so  with  the 
Americans.  The  latter  encountered  great  hazard,  and  often 
imminent  danger,  in  navigating  the  river,  or  in  attempting  to 

Vol.  L — E  e 
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evade  the  vigilance  of  the  English  commandanta^  being  some- 
times compelled  to  procure  their  supplies  through  Spanish 
bargemen  beyond  the  surveillance  of  the  British  poets  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi. 

Nevertheless,  through  the  enterprise  and  discretion  of  Cap- 
tain William  Lynn,  Colonel  Rodgers»  Captain  James  Willingt 
and  Captain  Benham,  the  American  posts  on  the  Ohio  and 
Upper  Mississippi  were  repeatedly  supplied  during  the  years 
1777,  1778,  and  1779  with  military  stores  and  supplies  from 
New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  <Hie  of  these  expeditions,  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1778,  that  Captain  Willing  descended  the  Mississippi  with 
a  detachment  of  fifty  men,  in  two  keel-boats,  for  supjdies  from 
New  Orleans  for  the  western  posts.  The  King  of  Spain  was 
on  terms  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  maintained  a 
neutral  attitude  as  to  Great  Britain.  Captain  Willing,  although 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  which  were  engaged  in  a 
deadly  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  willing  to  consider  the 
English  settlements  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivei;  below  the  Ya- 
zoo, as  neutrals  in  the  war,  taking  no  active  agency  either  for 
or  against  the  United  States ;  yet  as  he  was  nece88arily«  in  self- 
defense,  compelled  to  observe  the  greatest  circumspeetion  and 
precaution,  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  Ekiglish  agent  in  New 
Orieans,  who  was  closely  observing  any  violation  of  neutrality 
in  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  who  had  remonstrated  with  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  relative  to  former  supplies  obtained  by 
agents  of  the  United  States,  Captain  Willing  deemed  it  pru- 
dent that  he  should  have  some  assurance,  as  he  descended  to 
New  Orleans,  that  the  people  of  the  Natcbes  district  would 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  on  their  part.  In  <Mrder  to  place 
this  question  beyond  doubt,  he  landed  at  Natcheac,  where  he 
had  formerly  resided  for  several  years  before  the  war,  and 
having  obtained  an  interview  with  some  of  the  citiz^is,  he 
took  the  sense  of  the  town  in  a  public  meetings  and  with  the 
general  approbation  entered  into  a  written  convention  of  neu- 
trality. 

The  convention  having  been  concluded  and  signed.  Captain 
Willing  prepared  to  descend  on  his  perilous  enterprise ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  informed  that  several  individuals, 
repugnant  to  the  convention,  would  not  be  governed  by  its  pro- 
visions.   Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  opposition  of  these 
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men  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  his  operations,  he  detei- 
mined  to  place  them  in  military  custody,  and  thereby  secure 
their  neutrality  by  preventing  interference  with  his  operations. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  he  dispatched,  at  night,  a  corporal's 
guard,  under  the  direction  of  a  ikitfaful  guide,  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  Loyalists,  who  were  conveyed,  to- 
gether with  some  of  their  slaves  and  other  personal  property, 
to  his  headquarters  on  board  his  vessel,  where  they  were  de- 
tained under  guard  until  a  satisfactory  assurance  was  given 
that  they  would  not  violate  the  convention  of  neutrality.    This 
assurance  having  been  given,  they  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
their  property  restored.    To  this  there  was  only  one  except 
tion.     One  individual,  a  pensioner  of  the  king,  from  his  known 
energy  of  character,  his  strong  attachment  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  his  zealous  efibrts  to  pi^omote  the  interests  of  his  majesty's 
government,  Captain  Willing  retained  in  custody,  and  convey- 
ed him  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    After  a  few  days,  the 
captain  was  induced  to  give  him  the  liberty  of  the  city  upon 
his  parole  until  his  return  to  Natches«    Disregarding  his  pa- 
role, which  he  may  have  deemed  only  a  release  from  an  un«> 
lawful  restraint,  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  resolv- 
ed to  seek  revenge  by  taking  redress  in  his  own  hands. 

These  transactions  led  to  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  West  Florida  against  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  and  {daced  the  people  of  the  district  in  the  attitude  of 
parties  in  the  war.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  Spain  be- 
came involved  with  England  in  the  war;  and  Florida  then  stood 
to  Spain  in  the  relation  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  became  a 
legitimate  object  for  conquest. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  afterward,  when  the  first  act  of  open 
hostility  by  the  people  of  the  Natchez  district  against  the  Amer- 
ican troops  occurred  at  Ellis's  ClifiTs,  a  short  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Catharine  Creek.  This  was  a  wanton  at- 
tack, made  by  about  twenty-five  men  in  ambuscade,  upon  the 
troops  and  crew  of  one  of  Captain  Willing's  boats  on  their  re- 
turn from  New  Orleans.*     The  boat,  advancing  against  the 

*  Whether  Captain  WiUing  vfu  taken  priioner  hj  fhe  Bngliah  whiU  en  the  Low- 
er MiMiflnppi  or  not,!  have  not  been  able  Co  aaeertaiii,  bat  an  Indlned  to  beUere  he 
nnist  have  been  captored  beibre  be  left  Weit  Florida,  in  >778.  One  tfaii^  U  certains 
in  the  spring  of  1779  he  waf  a  priaoner  of  war,  and  was  kept  in  ligORraa  oanfinemeiilk 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  in  irooB,  hi  the  British  amy.  He  was  exchanged  near  the 
ckwe  of  the  year  1779,  at  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Detraitr  M.  Boeh#> 
Uave,  of  Kaskaskia.  and  othen  were  exchanged.    His  rigorooB  trMtment  by  the  wu^ 
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Strong  current,  was  decoyed  to  the  shore  where  4he  ambus- 
cade was  laid,  when  a  sudden  volley  from  the  concealed  party 
killed  five  men  and  wounded  several  others.*  The  boat  im- 
mediately made  land,  and  the  crew  surrendered.  This  boat 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Reuben  Harrison,  who  had 
been  instructed  to  take  his  position  for  a  short  time  at  Natch- 
ez, in  order  to  secure  a  strict  observance  of  neutrality.  Hos- 
tilities were  suppressed  by  the  judicious  interference  of  others. 

It  would  hardly  be  deemed  strange,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, if  Captain  Willing  subsequently,  on  his  return  to  Natchez, 
did  land  and  pay  his  respects  to  his  former  adversary,  by  lev- 
ying a  heavy  contribution  upon  his  vindictive  enemy  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  American  service. 

The  wanton  attack  upqn  Captain  Willing's  boat  and  men 
was  an  outrage  upon  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  which 
accelerated  the  determination  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of 
Louisiana  to  make  active  preparations  for  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  that  portion  of  Louisiana  which  had  been  annexed  to 
West  Florida.  The  influence  of  Captain  Willing  was  exerted 
with  great  industry,  and  was  seconded  by  many  influential 
Americans  then  resident  in  the  country,  to  induce  the  Spanish 
governor,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  a  rupture  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  courts,  to  make  a  vigorous  campaign  at 
the  onset,  and  reduce  the  British  posts  before  they  could  re- 

my  wM  retaliated  on  Colonel  Hamilton  and  others. — See  JefFcrsoD'a  CorrespoDdence, 
vol.  i.,  letter  xii.,  p.  169. 

*  The  pvty  in  oonceaJineDt  had  been  awaiting  the  expected  arriTal  of  tfaii  boat, 
which  waa  known  to  be  a  few  milea  below.  An  amboscade  wa«  fimned,  and  two 
persona  were  nnconcealed,  to  entice  the  boat  near  the  tihote.  The  boat  was  aeen  fir 
several  milea  below,  as  she  slowly  toiled  np  the  strong  cmvent.  In  an  aflldaTit  made 
by  James  Truly  befi>re  William  Fexgoson,  Esq.,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1797,  in 
Fairchild's  precinct,  he  declares,  "he  has  resided  in  the  Natchez  district  since  1773, 
and  is  well  ac(piainted  in  that  vicinity ;  and  that  the  party  was  commanded  by  Coknel 
Hntchens.  That  the  party  was  concealed  in  the  bashes  and  cane,  while  Captains 
Hooper  and  Bingaman  remained  apon  the  shore  to  hail  the  boat ;  that  when  the  sig- 
nal for  enticing  the  boat  over  was  made,  some  one  urged  that  tiiey  should  fire  upon 
ttiem  as  soon  as  they  came  in  reach,  witfaoat  speaking ;  but  that  the  people  objected 
and  said  it  would  be  time  to  fire  when  they  Ibnnd  there  was  a  necessity;  when  they 
appointed  Captains  Hooper  and  Bingaman  to  remain  mxsoncealed  by  the  water-si^ 
(Uie  rest  being  ooocealed),  to  know  their  intentions ;  but  when  Lientenant  HanisoB 
came  near  enoogfa  to  speak,  and  discovered  that  he  had  been  basely  decoyed  over,  he 
Bpoke  alood,  and  said  he  desired  all  those  who  were  friendg  of  the  Untied  St4zie*  to 
separate  from  those  who  were  not ;  in  answer  to  which.  Captain  Hooper  ordered  all 
diose  on  board  who  were  friendly  io  the  Natchez  (English)  to  fall  below  the  gwiwale 
or  jamp  ashore.  In  the  oonfosion  which  ensaed,  a  volley  was  fired  from  all  sides,  and 
five  Americans  were  killed ;  the  rest  Jamped  ashore  and  called  for  quarter."  — See 
SUiootf  s  Jounal,  p.  131, 138. 
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ceive  aid,  and  while  the  Republicans  in  the  province  were  high* 
ly  exasperated  at  the  treacherous  breach  of  neutrality  in  the 
Natchez  district.  Many  persons  in  West  Florida  were  emi- 
grants  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  Middle  States, 
and  others  were  from  the  New  England  States,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  struggle  of  their  friends  near  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Such  were  anxious  to  see  the  British  power  exclud- 
ed from  the  Mississippi  in  the  south,  as  it  had  been  already  on 
the  north,  by  the  individual  State  of  Virginia  alone.  Hence 
the  military  operations  of  Governor  Galvez,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  British  posts  of  West  Florida  in  1770,  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  number  of  patriotic  Americans  from  the  districts 
of  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge,  as  well  as  from  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, who  contributed  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  and 
personal  services  in  the  enterprise.* 

While  England  had  been  waging  war  vigorously  against  the 
colonies,  France  and  Spain  were  not  indifferent  spectators  of 
the  contest  Circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of 
the  British  arms  against  the  colonies  gave  rise  to  a  hostile  col- 
lision between  the  French  and  English  governments;  and 
Spain,  by  an  attempt  of  friendly  intercession  between  England 
and  France,  gave  oflbnse  to  the  English  cabinet,  and  soon  after- 
ward became  involved  in  the  war  as  an  ally  of  France.  Hav- 
ing declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  his  Catholic  majesty 
resolved  upon  the  re-annexation  of  Florida  to  the  province  of 
Louisiana.  Don  Bernard  de  Galvez,  colonel  in  the  armies  of 
Spain  and  governor  of  Louisiana,  a  man  of  genius  and  daring 
ambition  for  military  distinction,  haying  received  the  earliest 
intimation  of  the  declaration  of  war,  'boncerted  measures  for 
the  immediate  subjugation  of  all  that  portion  of  West  Florida 
contiguous  to  the  Mississippi.! 

Such  was  the  energy  and  dispatch  of  the  Spanish  governor, 
that  on  the  first  of  September  he  was  before  Fort  Bute  with  an 
army  of  fourteen  hundred  men.  The  commandant  refused  to 
capitulate,  and  made  a  brave  resistance  for  five  days,  when  the 
fort  was  carried  by  storm  and  utterly  demolished. 

From  this  point,  the  Spanish  governor,  re-enforced  by  several 
hundred  militia,  including  a  large  number  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, marched  northward  to  Baton  Rouge,  the  strongest  British 

*  Martin'a  Loaisiana,  toL  iL,  p.  46. 

t  Bee  Stoddarf  •  Looif  iana,  p.  75,  76.    Abo,  book  ir^  chap.  L,  of  lliia  work. 
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post  on  the  Mississippi.  This  post  was  garriaoned  with  four 
hundred  regular  troops*  besides  one  hundred  militia ;  and  the 
arsenal  was  abundantly  supplied  with  arms,  ordnance,  and  all 
kinds  of  military  stores.  Many  of  the  troops,  however,  were 
disabled  by  sickness  and  consequent  debility,  reducing  the  real 
str^igth  of  the  garrison  far  below  its  numerical  force.  The  fort 
was  immediately  invested ;  and  on  the  21st  of  September  the 
Spanish  batteries  opened  upon  the  works,  and  after  a  brisk  can* 
nonade  and  bombardment  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  com- 
mandant, Colonel  Dickinson,  proposed  to  capitulate,  and  terms 
were  speedily  arranged. 

In  this  capitulation,  Colonel  Dickinson  surrendered  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  not  only  the  post  of  Baton  Rouge,  but  also  all 
that  portion  of  West  Florida  near  the  Mississippi  River,  includ- 
ing Fort  Panmure  at  Natchez,  one  small  fort  and  garrison  on 
the  Amiie,  and  another  at  Thompson's  Creek.  Thus  Spain  be- 
came possessed  of  West  Florida  eastward  to  Pearl  River,  and 
Great  Britain  lost  the  last  remnant  of  teritory  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  From  this  time,  all  that  portion  of  West  Florida  south 
of  latitude  Bl°  north,  and  west  of  Pearl  Riv^ ,  was  known  as 
the  Florida  district  of  Louisiana,  under  the  Spanish  dominion 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  when  the  people  revolted  and  ex- 
pelled the  Spanish  authorities  preparatory  to  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States ;  that  portion  north  of  latitude  31^  was  peace- 
ably surrendered  to  the  United  States  in  1796. 

The  King  of  Spain,  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  Don 
Galvez,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  for  his  energetic  conquest, 
conferred  upon  him  the  rank  and  title  of  brigadier-general,  and 
confided  to  his  judgment  and  valor  the  enterprise  of  reducing 
the  remaining  English  posts  in  Florida  near  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Preparations  were  urged  during  the  winter, 
and  early  in  March  following  General  Galvez  arrived  with  a 
strong  force  before  ^  Fort  Charlotte,"  at  Mobile.  The  com- 
mandant refused  to  surrender,  and  a  regular  investment  com- 
menced. After  a  severe  cannonade,  the  commander,  on  the 
I4th  of  March,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Spanish  arms. 
In  the  capitulation  was  comprised  all  the  territory  dependent 
lipon  this  post,  or  from  Pearl  River  to  the  Perdido. 

The  same  year  the  Spaniards  of  Upper  Louisiana,  assisted 
by  Colonel  Clark  from  Kaskaskia,  repujsed  an  attack  made 
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upon  St.  Louis  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  firom  Mackinaw, 
under  the  command  of  the  commandant  of  that  post.* 

The  only  remaining  post  in  West  Florida  was  that  of  Pen* 
sacolat  the  headquarters  of  the  governor.  This  was  a  regular 
fortress,  defended  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  was  not  to  be  re* 
duced  without  heavy  artillery  and  ample  military  stores,  which 
the  Spanish  commandant  could  not  at  once  command.  Coose* 
quently,  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  to  provide  for  the  reduc* 
tion  of  this  important  post,  whereby  the  whole  of  West  Florida 
would  be  again  restored  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  ^ 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  the  intrepid  Galvez  was 
unremitting  in  his  eflS>rts  to  reduce  Pensacola.  Twice  had  he 
advanced  his  forces  by  land  and  sea  to  the  investment  of  the 
devoted  post,  and  twice  had  his  utmost  efforts  fistiled  to  effect  a 
breach  in  the  walls,  or  to  compel  the  commander  to  capitulate, 
although  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities.  At  length  he  de- 
termined to  withdraw  his  forces  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
and  at  Havana  seek  re-enforcements  and  a  heavy  train  of  ar- 
tillery from  the  powerful  armament  which  was  expected  in 
that  port  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Solano. 

[A.D.  1781.]  But  it  was  not  until  the  last  of  February  fol- 
lowing that  he  had  sufficiently  completed  his  preparations,  and 
set  out  for  the  harbor  of  Pensacola.  Having  encountered  a  se- 
vere gale  on  the  way,  with  considerable  injury  to  his  fleet,  he 
did  not  reach  the  Bay  of  Pensacola  until  the  0th  of  March,  when 
he  proceeded  to  invest  the  British  fortress  by  land  and  sea. 
Yet  such  was  the  terrible  cannonade  kept  up  by  the  garrison 
upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  that  it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  March 
that  the  vessels  of  war  could  take  their  position  to  bombard  the 
fort.- 

Having  at  length  completed  several  land  batteries  in  the  rear 
of  the  fort,  by  which  the  enemy's  fire  was  diverted  from  the 
fleet,  the  vessels  immediately  took  their  position  and  opened 
the  bombardment.  The  garrison  bravely  defended  the  fortress 
to  the  last  extremity,  although  the  fire  from  the  united  batteries 
of  the  fleet  and  land  was  so  destructive  that  the  men  were  re- 
peatedly driven  from  their  guns.  Yet  for  more  than  thirty 
days  the  garrison  continued  to  resist  every  renewed  assault  of 
the  Spaniards,  until  the  8th  of  May,  when  a  shot  from  one  of 
the  Spanish  batteries  lodged  in  the  magazine,  producing  a  most 

*  See  book  !▼.,  chap  iii,  of  thii  work,  for  a  foil  aoooant  of  thia  ezpeditkn. 
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awful  explosion,  and  completely  demolishing  their  works. 
They  wcure  now  completely  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
deprived  of  their  ammunition ;  and  further  resistance  being  im- 
practicable, the  commandant,  Colonel  Campbell,  proposed  to 
capitulate.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  accordingly  took  place, 
and  on  the  0th,  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  and  ex- 
changed. In  this  capitulation  Colonel  Campbell,  after  a  heroic 
defense,  surrendered  the  Fort  and  Port  of  Pensacola,  including 
the  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  all  the  stores  and  ord- 
nance, ftgether  with  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida.* 

East  Florida  subsequently  yielded  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  and  the  whole  of  Florida,  including  the 
eastern  and  western  districts,  were  fully  confirmed  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783. 

Thus  terminated  the  British  dominion  upon  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, two  years  after  its  termination  upon  the  Ohio  and  in 
the  Illinois  country,  and  after  an  occupancy  of  less  than  twen- 
ty years  from  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  same  region. 

For  the  acquisition  of  this  great  and  fertile  region,  Great 
Britain  had  contended  with  France  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
at  an  immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  expended  in  no  less 
than  five  long  and  expensive  wars,  and  great  human  suffering 
by  sea  and  land.  The  occupancy  was  but  short,  and  after  a 
vexatious  possession  of  less  than  one  third  the  period  she  had 
been  engaged  in  the  contest  for  its  acquisition,  she  was  doomed 
by  the  inexorable  decree  of  fate  to  be  exiled  firom  it,  together 
with  all  her  extensive  provinces  contiguous.  Such  are  the 
great  political  revolutions  by  which  an  all-wise  Providence  sees 
proper  to  rule  the  great  moral  universe  of  mankind  in  fulfilling 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

*  Mutin's  Loaiiiana.    AIm,  Stoddart,  p.  78. 

Sloddait  BMyB  the  capitaUtian  ixicfaided  "  aboat  one  thonaaBd  men."  The  whole  niiai* 
ber  in  the  gairiaon  and  Ticinity  of  Penaaoola  was  Rboat  that  number;  bat  daring  the 
■lege  about  one  hundred  of  the  Engliah  had  been  killed,  and  double  that  number  had 
been  severely  wounded.    The  Spaniah  lou,  of  coune,  was  much  less.— Stoddait,  p.  79L 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LOUISIANA  UNDEE  THE  l>OMINION  OF  SPAIN  FROM  THE  DISMEMBER- 
MENT TO  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FROM  FLORIDA. A.D. 

1763  TO  1788. 

Jrgument.-^'Rxtent  of  Spaniih  Loniiiana.— Bepagnance  of  the  French  of  West  Flor- 
ida  to  the  Engluh  Domiiiion. — ^Frenoh  Oppofition  to  the  Spanish  Dominion  in  Loai- 
nana. — Spain  indulges  their  Prejadicea  by  deferring  her  Joriidicdon. — Pablio  Re- 
monatnnoes  and  Petitions  againat  the  Transfer  to  Spain. — Jean  Milhet  sent  a  Dele- 
gate  to  Paris.->Hia  Miaaian  QnaacceaafaL-rArrival  of  Don  UUoa  aa  Spanish  Cknnmxs- 
aioner  in  New  Orleans.— He  delays  the  fiumal  Transfer  of  the  Province. — French 
Population  in  Louisiana  in  1766.— Spanish  Troops  arrive  for  the  different  Potta. — 
Popular  Excitement  against  UUoa.— The  Superior  Council  requires  him  to  leave  the 
Province  or  produce  his  Commission. — He  retiieB  on  Board  a  Spanish  Man-of-war.— 
Perilous  Condition  of  the  prominent  Maleoontents. — Second  Convention. — Second  Mis- 
sion to  Paris.— Oenend  O'Reilly  arrives  at  the  Belize  with  a  strong  Spanish  Force. 
—He  notifies  Aubry  of  his  Arrival  and  his  Powers.— His  Professions  of  Lenity.— 
Ceremony  of  Transfer,  August  18th,  1769. — ^The  Flag  of  Spain  displaces  that  of  France. 
—Population  of  Louisiana  in  1769. — Settlements  of  Upper  Louisiana. — ^Arrest  of 
twelve  prominent  French  Citixens. — ^Their  Trials,  Imprisonment,  and  Execution.— 
Spanish  Jurisdiction  formally  introduced  in  the  Province. — "  Superior  CoQnoil"  super- 
seded by  the  "  Cabalda" — ^Liferior  Courts  organized. — Rules  of  procedure  in  the 
Goorts.— Spanish  Emigrants  arrive. — Sxmmiary  of  C'ReiU/s  Administration. — Sub- 
aequent  Spanish  Rule. — Commerce  and  Agriculture  under  Unzaga's  mild  Rule. — 
population  of  Upper  Louisiana  in  1776. — Oalvez  Governor  of  Louisiana.^— British 
Traders  from  Florida  endeavor  to  monopolize  the  Trade  of  the  Mississippi. — Spain 
favorable  to  the  American  Revolution. — Oliver  Pollock  and  Captain  Willing  in  New 
Orieans^^pain  espouses  the  War  against  Great  Britain. — ^West  Florida  invaded 
by  Governor  Gahrez. — Fort  Charlotte  captured  in  1780.— UnsuocessAil  Attack  on 
PensacoUu— Attack  on  St.  Louis  by  British  and  Indians  from  Mackinaw. — Repulsed 
by  Spaniards  and  Americans. — ^Bombardment  and  Capture  of  Pensaoola,  May  9th* 
1781.— Surrender  of  West  Florida.— Cession  of  Bast  Florida  to  Spain.— Revolt  in 
the  Natchez  District,  and  Capture  of  Fort  Panmure  in  1781. — ^Proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  AuthoritieB  against  the  Insurgents.— Treaty  of  1783  concluded. — Revival  of 
Agricultural  and  commercial  Enterprise. 

[A.D.  1763.]  The  boundaries  of  Spanish  Louisiana,  after 
the  dismemberment,  comprised,  as  we  have  already  stated,*  all 
that  vast  unknown  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from 
its  sources  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  westward  to 
the  extreme  sources  of  all  its  great  western  tributaries  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  included,  also,  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the 
Bayou  Iberville.    On  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  comprised  the  whole 

*  See  book  ii.,  chap,  z.,  of  this  wock. 
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coast,  from  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Ber- 
nard and  the  Colorado  River  on  the  west,  with  an  unsettled 
claim  to  the  territory  westward  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 
Of  course,  it  included  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  western 
bank  above  the  Iberville,  and  both  banks  from  the  Iberville  to 
the  Balize. 

The  troops  of  Great  Britain  had  already  taken  possession  of 
Florida,  and  that  portion  of  Louisiana  lying  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  north  of  the  Iberville  or  Manchac  Bayou.  Many 
of  the  French  in  that  region,  dissatisfied  with  the  idea  of  com- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  England,  had  retired  to  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  believing  they  would  still  be  within  the  do- 
minion of  France.  But  soon  it  became  rumored  that  Western 
Louisiana  also  had  been  ceded  to  a  foreign  power.  Many  be- 
came highly  excited  and  greatly  alarmed  when  it  was  intima- 
ted that  this  portion  of  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  These  rumors  were  confirmed  by  dispatches  from 
the  French  court  early  in  October,  1763,  announcing  the  ces- 
sion of  Western  Louisiana  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  M.  de 
Abadie,  the  governor  and  director-general  €id  interim^  was  fiir- 
nished  with  instructions  by  which  he  was  to  be  governed  in 
surrendering  the  province  into  the  hands  of  the  authorized 
agents  of  Spain,  when  they  should  be  duly  empowered  and 
commissioned  to  receive  it  from  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  was  the  state  of  excitement  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  French  population  of  Louisiana,  that  for 
nearly  two  years  subsequently  no  active  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Spanish  crown  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  was  hoped  by  the  court  of  Madrid  that  a  few  months 
would  sufiice  to  cool  down  the  excitement,  and  to  allay  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  had  manifested  itself  so  generally  in  the  prov- 
ince ;  hence  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  permit  the  for- 
mer French  authorities  to  administer  the  civil  government  under 
the  laws  and  usages  of  France,  as  if  it  were  still  a  French  de* 
pendence.  But  the  people  seemed  unwilling  to  abandon  their 
prejudices,  or  in  any  wise  to  become  reconciled  to  the  change 
of  dominion.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  court  of  Madrid  declined  to 
press  the  formal  delivery  of  the  province  smd  the  extensi<Hi  of 
the  Spanish  jurisdiction.     Yet  the  population  evinced  no  dis- 

«  Maitin't  Looiiiuu,  toL  i,  p.  848,  349. 
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position  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  Spanish  dominion :  but  a 
determination  to  resist  was  plainly  indicated  among  all  classes* 
All  the  prominent  citizens  seemed  still  to  retain  their  first  im* 
pressions  and  prejudices  against  a  foreign  yoke,  and  all  joined 
in  deprecating  subjection  to  the  Spanish  king.  They  still  hoped 
to  avert  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  by  appeals  and  petitions  to 
the  throne  of  France,  and  they  left  untried  no  effi>rt  by  which 
they  hoped  to  influence  the  royal  decision. 

Early  in  the  year  1765,  a  general  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  and  planters  of  the  province  convened  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  fireely  the  subject 
of  their  distracted  condition,  and  for  sending  to  the  throne  of 
France  their  united  appeals  and  prayers  for  the  royal  inter- 
position in  their  behal£  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous assemblage,  and  the  whole  subject  was  freely  discussed 
before  the  people,  when  it  was  resolved  unanimously  to  send 
M.  Jean  Milhet,  a  wealthy  merchant,  as  a  delegate  to  France,  to 
lay  their  memorial  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

In  their  petition  they  entreated  the  king  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements with  his  Catholic  majesty  as  might  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  separation  of  his  faithful  subjects  from  the  paternal 
rule  of  France.  M.  Milhet  arrived  in  Paris,  and,  to  give  effect 
to  his  embassy,  he  appeared  before  the  prime  minister  in  com- 
pany with  the  aged  Bienville,  ^  the  father  of  Louisiana,"  now 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  whose  entreaties  were  joined  with 
those  of  the  whole  province ;  but  the  complaints  and  remon- 
strances of  the  Spanish  court  had  preceded  them,  and  had  pre- 
pared the  minister  and  the  king  to  disregard  their  petitions. 

[A.D.  1766.].  The  minister  was  averse  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  artfully  prevented  M.  Milhet  firom  an  interview 
with  the  kiog.  Afler  many  unavailing  efforts  on  his  part,  M. 
Milhet,  discouraged  at  the  apathy  of  the  court,  returned  to 
Louisiana,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  unsuccessful  mission. 
Still  the  people  would  not  despair  until  the  result  of  a  second 
mission  should  be  known«  '  But  the  second  mission  of  M.  Mil- 
het the  following  year  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  all  hope 
of  evading  the  Spanish  yoke  began  to  vanish. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  D'Abadie,  the  director* 
general  of  the  province,  had  received  instructions  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  country  to  the  proper  authorities  of  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty.    The  delusive  hope  of  remaining-  under  the  dominion 
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of  France  did  not  forsake  them  until  late  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  a  formal  notice  was  received  to  the  director-general  in 
New  Orleans,  by  a  messenger  from  Havana,  that  Don  Antonio 
de  Ulloa,  commissioner  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  would  repair 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
formal  possession  of  the  province. 

Accordingly,  he  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  accompanied  by 
two  companies  of  Spanish  infantry,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  people  with  constrained  and  silent  respect.  Perceiving  the 
remaining  dissatisfaction,  and  the  violence  of  the  popular  prej- 
udice against  the  Spanish  authority,  Don  Ulloa  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  declined  to 
present  his  commission  for  receiving  possession  of  the  province 
until  he  should  be  sustained  by  such  re-enforcements  from  Ha- 
vana as  would  justify  the  departure  of  the  French  troops.  Un- 
til the  arrival  of  such  troops  from  Havana,  he  determined  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  visiting  the  difierent  military  posts  of 
Louisiana,  and  especially  the  old  Spanish  settlement  of  the 
Adaes,  and  the  post  at  Natchitoches. 

The  population  of  Spanish  Louisiana  at  this  time  was  esti- 
mated at  something  more  than  ten  thousand  souls,  of  whom 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  whites ;  the  re- 
mainder were  negro  slaves.  Among  the  whites  were  nearly 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  marriageable  wom- 
en, besides  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys, 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  girls.  *^ 

[A.D.  1767.]  At  length  the  troops  expected  from  Havana 
arrived ;  but  still  Don  Ulloa  declined  to  produce  his  commis- 
sion, and  deferring  the  formal  reception  of  the  province,  dis- 
tributed the  troops  among  the  difierent  military  posts,  to  re- 
lieve the  French  troops  on  duty.  The  Spanish  government 
doubtless  desired  to  efiect  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  with  as 
little  violence  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  as  was  practica- 
ble, and  quietly  to  occupy  the  military  posts  while  the  civil 
jurisdiction  was  undisturbed,  until  the  people  should  gradually 
become  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  government  Yet  tl^ 
delays  and  the  temporizing  movements  of  Don  Ulloa  served 
only  to  irritate  the  unsettled  and  suspicious  apprehensions  of 
the  people.    Many  anxiously  expected  the  return  of  M.  Milhet, 

*  Mtrtin'i  Lomiiiana,  vol  I,  p.  3S4. 
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who  was  still  in  France ;  and  a  lingering  hope  still  remained 
that  his  efforts  might  yet  be  successful  in  averting  the  transfer. 
At  length  he  returned,  a  second  time  unsuccessful,  when  all  hope 
suddenly  vanished.  Many  became  desperate ;  and  others,  ex- 
asperated at  their  disappointment,  began  to  manifest  their  op- 
position to  Don  UUoa,  who  still  declined  a  public  official  recog- 
nition of  his  authority  as  commissioner.  Yet  he  was  upon  in- 
timate terms  with  the  French  director-general,  Mons.  Aubry, 
who  had  succeeded  D'Abadie ;  and  the  people  became  jealous 
of  the  influence  which  he  might  exert  against  them.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  the  different  settlements  and  in  the  city. 
Each  meeting  elected  delegates  to  a  general  meeting,  or  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  This  convention  resolved 
to  petition  the  Superior  Council  to  direct  Don  UUoa  and  the 
principal  Spanish  officers  to  leave  the  province.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  citizens  and  planters.  UUoa  was  denounced,  and 
threatened  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  all  viewed  his  pres- 
ence in  the  province  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Many  be- 
lieved the  formal  reception  of  the  province  was  designedly  de- 
layed for  state  purposes,  and  none  knew  how  deeply  they 
might  be  interested  personally  in  the  result. 

[A.D.  1708.]  During  the  summer  of  1768,  rumor  gave  no- 
tice of  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  Spanish  fleet  at  Havana,  and 
that  its  ultimate  destination  was  the  province  of  Louisiana. 
Strong  apprehensions  were  aroused  in  the  public  mind.  Many 
expected  the  people  would  be  driven  to  open  resistance,  with 
all  its  consequent  horrors.  The  English  authorities  of  West 
Florida  were  consulted  for  aid,  in  case  matters  were  urged  to 
extremities ;  but  no  encouragement  was  given.  At  length,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  the  popular  anxiety  and  excitement  be- 
came so  extreme,  that  the  Superior  Council,  overruling  the  op- 
position and  protest  of  Aubry,  the  president,  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent to  require  Don  Ulloa  to  produce  his  commission  and  cre- 
dentials from  the  Spanish  court,  for  verification  and  record  in 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  or  to  depart  from  the  province 
within  one  month.  This  decree  of  the  council  was  sustained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  Ger- 
man coast,  and  six  hundred  armed  men  stood  ready  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  order.  Under  these  alarming  appearances, 
and  the  increasing  discontent  of  the  people,  Don  Ulloa  deter- 
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minedy  without  further  delay,  to  retire  from  Louisiana  into  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  He  retired  on  board  one  of  the  king's  vessels 
then  moored  opposite  ihe  city,  where  he  remained  until  night 
of  the  following  day,  when  the  cables  were  cut  by  the  popu* 
lace  and  the  vessel  was  set  adrift  Other  Spanish  vessels  soon 
left  the  port* 

Things  had  now  remained  in  this  state  of  anxious  suspense 
for  nearly  three  years.  The  people  determined,  since  the 
Spanish  vessels  and  commissioner  were  gone,  to  make  one 
more  effort  with  the  King  of  France  to  avert  the  dreaded  trans* 
fer.  A  mere  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  discontented  mind, 
had  now  become  an  ofiense  against  the  authority  of  Spain ;  and 
the  consequences  to  them,  personally,  might  well  be  appre- 
hended as  any  thing  but  desirable,  especially  to  such  as  had 
been  most  active  in  expressing  their  dissatisfaction.  A  gen- 
eral meeting,  or  convention,  of  all  the  delegates  from  the  par- 
ishes was  again  convened  at  New  Orleans.  From  this  con-* 
veation  two  members  were  selected,  and  commissioned  to  re* 
pair  with  all  haste  and  lay  the  petition  and  entreaties  from  the 
province  of  Louisiana  once  more  before  the  king.  The  two 
delegates  selected  were  M.  St.  Lette,  of  Natchitoches,  and  H« 
La  Sassier,  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council.t 

[A.D.  1769.]  In  March  following,  the  Spanish  intendant 
for  Louisiana  arrived  at  Havana ;  but  learning  from  Don  VU 
loa  the  popular  excitement  and  the  general  discontent,  he  de« 
clined  proceeding  to  New  Orleans,  and  finally  returned  to  Spain. 
The  delegates  had  proceeded  to  Paris ;  but  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  had  been  long  and  tedious,  and  they  arrived  too 
late.  A  large  Spanish  force  was  in  readiness  to  sail  for  the 
Mississippi,  to  silence  all  opposition  against  the  dominion  of 
Spain*  Apprehending  much  resistance  in  the  province,  the 
King  of  Spain  had  prepared  a  formidable  army,  to  proceed  to 
Louisiana  under  one  of  his  most  energetic  generals.  Don 
Alexander  O'Reilly,  lieutenant-general  in  the  armies  of  Spain, 
had  been  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  prov* 
ince  of  Louisiana  by  the  king's  commission,  dated  at  Aranjuez, 
April  16, 1760.  With  a  strong  military  force  at  his  disposal, 
he  was  now  on  the  Atlantic,  sailing  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

At  New  Orleans,  things  remained  tranquil  until  the  33d  of 

*  llartm'flKMiiiiaBi^toLi.,  p.  358^390.  t  Idaa\p.S9L 
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July,  when  intelUgence  was  receiTed  that  a  strong  Spanish  ar« 
mament,  with  four  thousand  fire  hundred  troops  on  board,  had 
arrired  at  the  Balize»  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans.  On  the 
day  following,  Gk>Yemar  Aubry  receired  by  express  a  dispatch 
from  Don  Alexander  O'Reilly,  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  notifying  him  that  he  was  duly  authorized  to  receive 
formal  possession  of  the  proTince  of  Louisiana. in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  expressed  himself  desirous  of  main- 
taining  a  good  understanding  between  the  authorities  of  Spain 
and  the  people  of  Louisiana,  but  with  a  firm  determination  to 
put  down  all  opposition,  and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
sovereign  over  the  province** 

On  the  27th  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  convened, 
from  whom  were  selected  three  persons,  M.  Grandmaison,  town- 
major,  Lafreni&re,  attorney-general,  and  M.  Mazent,  a  wealthy 
planter,  as  delegates  to  Don  O'Reilly,  informing  him  of  their 
determination  to  abandon  the  province,  and  praying  only  the 
favor  of  permission  to  remove,  with  their  effects,  within  two 
years.  The  Spanish  captain-general  received  the  delegates 
with  courtesy,  and  returned  a  ocHiciliatory  reply.  He  promised 
that  all  former  occurrences  should  be  forgotten ;  that  to  all  who 
proved  themselves  good  citizens,and  yielded  a  proper  obedience 
to  the  Spanish  authority,  all  former  acts  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  all  offenses  should  be  forgiven  to  those  who  re- 
turned to  their  duty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  German  and  Acadian 
coasts  were  still  in  arms,  and  refrised  to  submit  to  the  Spanish 
government.  A  considerable  body  of  them,  conducted  by  AL 
Villidre,had  marched  down  to  the  city,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  first  of  August 

About  two  weeka  afterward,  the  Spanish  armament  cast  an- 
chor before  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and  in  two  days  more 
the  troops  finally  disembarked,  and  were  marched  into  the 
public  square  in  fii>nt  of  the  government  buildings.  Here,  on 
the  18th  of  August,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
and  before  the  troops  of  both  powers,  the  public  ceremony  of 
delivering  the  province  to  the  Spanish  governor  was  perform- 
ed, when  the  flag  of  France  slowly  descended  from  the  top 
of  the  flag-stafi^  greeting  that  of  Spain  as  it  mounted  aloft 
before  the  assembled  multitude,  and  was  cheered  by  the  troops 

*  Bee  Mutin'f  LouMkna,  voL  i,  p.  36U 
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of  both  nations.  The  Spanish  authority  was  forthwith  pro- 
claimed doininant  over  the  whole  province.* 

Thus  was  Louisiana,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1760,  and  about 
seventy  years  after  its  first  colonization  under  Iberville,  forev- 
er  lost  to  France.  During  the  period  of  its  colonial  depend- 
ence on  France,  it  had  slowly  augmented  its  population  from 
a  few  destitute,  fishermen  and  hunters  to  a  flourishing  colony 
of  twelve  thousand  souls,  distributed  in  several  important  set- 
tlements, besides  the  city  aiid  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 

At  this  period  there  had  been  for  many  years  quite  a  lucra- 
tive trade  between  the  Illinois  country  and  Lower  Louisiana 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  their  respective  commodities.  For 
more  than  ten  years  past,  Louisiana  had  carried  on  quite  a  re- 
spectable foreign  trade  through  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  During  the  last  year,  the  exports  of  the  province 
were  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  embra- 
cing the  following  articles  and  amounts  respectively,  viz. :  In- 
digo, valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  deer-skins,  to 
the  value  of  eighty  thousand  dollars ;  lumber,  to  the  value  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  other  miscellaneous  articles,  to  the 
value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.*  Cotton  and  sugar  had  not 
become  articles  of  export 

Don  O'Reilly  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  station  with  every  outward  nfiark  of  respect  from 
all  classes  of  the  population.  Tranquillity  soon  prevailed  over 
the  whole  province;  but  great  anxiety  was  entertained  by 
many  as  to  the  subsequent  policy  and  designs  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  order  a  complete 
census  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  This  was  accomplished 
with  great  accuracy,  and  presented  an  aggregate  of  3190  souls. 
Of  these,  1803  persons  were  free  whites ;  31  were  free  blacks; 
68  were  of  mixed  blood  ;  1225  were  slaves,  and  60  were  do- 
mesticated Indians.  The  city  contained  468  houses  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

The  population  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  New  Orleans, 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  souls, 
exclusive  of  about  fifteen  hundred  souls  who  were  comprised 
in  the  district  of  West  Florida,  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain. 

*  MartiDfTol.  L,p.363.    Stoddarf  f  LooSiMiit,  p.  73.  t  llaitiiH  ToL  i,  p.  MS. 
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Thus  the  aggregate  population  of  Spanish  Louisiana  at  the 
period  of  the  transfer,  including  the  settlements  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  was  about  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
souls.* 

Up  to  this  time  but  few  habitations  had  been  made  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The 
oldest  of  these  was  St.  Genevieve,  first  settled  by  a  few  French 
families  in.  the  year  1751.  There  were  several  other  small 
settlements  of  more  recent  date,  but  none  of  much  importance 
except  St  Louis,  which  received  its  principal  population  after 
the  cession  of  the  Illinois  country  to  Great  Britain,  as  did  most 
of  the  other  small  towns  in  this  quarter.  The  site  of  St.  Louis 
was  first  selected  for  a  town  by  M.  la  Clede,  in  the  year  1764, 
when  it  was  ma4e  the  general  d6p6t  for  the  fur-trade. 

Although  Governor  O'Reilly  had  promised  pardon  to  all  who 
submitted  quietly  to  his  authority,  and  oblivion  for  all  past  of- 
fenses, he  had  resolved  to  except  and  to  punish  the  principal  in<^ 
stigators  of  the  late  discontent,  and  the  former  opposition  to  the 
Spanish  authority.  This  determination  was  artfully  concealed 
until  about  the  last  of  August,  when,  by  an  act  of  treachery  and 
dissimulation,  he  first  made  known  his  designs  by  the  arrest  of 
four  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  province.  'These 
were  M.  Focault,  former  commissary-general  and  ordonnateur, 
M.  de  Noyant  and  M.  Boisblanc,  two  members  of  the  former 
Superior  Council,  M.  la  Freniire,  former  attorney-general,  and 
M.  Brand,  the  king's  printer. 

These  men,  confiding  in  his  professions  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  his  lev6e ;  and,  while  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  his  house,  were,  with  true  Spanish 
treachery,  invited  by  O'Reilly  himself  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, where  they  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  body 

*  The  population,  u  given  1>y  Martin,  is  as  follows : 

Paritkei  and  SeUlemenit,  exdunveqfNao  Orleant, 

1.  Below  tiie  city  on  the  riTer  •  .  570 

2.  Ba70ii6t.JobnaadOentiny    .  307 

3.  Tcboapitoolas      ...<..  4193 

4.  St.  Charles     . 639 

5.  Bt.  Jeaa  Baptiste    .    ...  ^  544 

6.  LaPonrche 867 

7.  Ibenrille 376 

8.  Point  CoQp6e 783 

Carried  finrward,  7678 

«6ee  Martin's  Looisia&a,  toL  iL,>  3. 

Vol.  L— F  f 


Bnmgfat  forward,  0^678 

9.  Attakapas 400 

10.  Avoyelles .    • 314 

11.  Natchitoches      ......    811 

IS.  Rapides 47 

13.  Washite 110 

14.  Arkansas .      88 

15.  8t.  Louis,  or  Upper  Louisiana    891 

10348 
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no  more.*    Thus  terminated  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  victims 
of  (y Reilly's  tyranny. 

The  proceedings  against  the  other  prisoners  were  suspended 
for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  the  following  persons  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  the  Moro  Castle  at  Havana  for  dif- 
ferent terms,  viz. :  Messieurs  Boisblanc,  John  Milhet,  Petit,  and 
Poupet.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  shipped  to  Havana, 
to  take  their  cells  in  the-Moro  Castle,  where  they  remained  un- 
til the  following  year,  when  they  were  dischai^ed  by  order  of 
the  king.f 

CKReilly  proceeded  to  abolish  the  French  courts  and  the  mu- 
nicipal regulations,  and  to  substitute  those  of  Spain.  On  the 
21st  of  November  he  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Superior  Council,  which  he  alleged  had  been  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  former  treasonable  movements  against  the  Span- 
ish authority,  as  appeared  from  the  testimony  elicited  during 
the  late  trials. 

In  place  of  the  Superior  Council,  he  established  the  Cabaldo, 
constituted  of  six  perpetual  regidors,  two  ordinary  alcaldes,  one 
attorney-general  sjmdic,  and  one  clerk.  The  offices  of  perpet^ 
ual  regidors  and  clerk  were  to  be  acquired  by  purchase,  and, 
on  certain  conditions,  were  transferable.  The  ordinary  alcaldes 
and  attorney-general  sjmdic  were  to  be  chosen  on  the  first  day 
of  every  year  by  the  Cabaldo,  and  might  be  re-eligible  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Cabaldo.  Thus  the  high  court  was  made 
virtually  perpetual  and  self-constituted.  The  inferior  civil  of- 
ficeft  were  filled  ehiefty  with  French  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

The  ordinary  alcaldes  were  vested  with  judicial  powers  in- 
dividually within  the  city,  in  common  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
The  attorney-general  syfhlic  was  not  a  prosecuting  officer  of 
the  crown,  as  his  title  might  seem  to  indicate,  but  his  duty  was 
to  propose  to  the  Cabaldo  such  measures  as  the  interests  of  the 
people  required,  and  to  defend  their  rights  from  invasion. 

The  Cabaldo  was  a  high  cou;t  and  a  legislative  council,  at 
which  the  governor  presided.  In  its  judicial  capacity  it  exer- 
cised only  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  appeals  carried  up  from  the 
alcalde  courts.  The  Cabaldo  sat  every  Friday,  and  it  vras  sub- 
ject to  be  convened  at  any  time  by  a  call  from  the  governor.^ 

The  Cabaldo  being  duly  organized,  the  governor  surrendered 
the  chair,  or  the  presidency  in  that  body,  to  Don  Louis  de  Un* 

*  llaztin't  Looifliana,  tdL  iL,  p.  5-7.  f  Idem,  p.  8.  %  Idem,  p.  9, 10 
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zaga,  colonel  in  the  regiment  of  Havana,  who  had  he^n  desig 
nated  as  the  future  goveinor  of  the  province  after  CyReill/s 
departure.* 

The  next  step  taken  by  CVReilly  in  organizing  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  to  cause  a  set  of  instructions  to  be  prepared  for 
the  regulation  of  proceedings  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  to  be 
conducted  in  the  courts  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
Castile  and  the  Indies.  Other  minor  regulations  were  prepared 
for  the  government  of  the  probate  courts  and  the  succession  of 
estates.  A  commandant,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  was  ap* 
pointed  for  each  parish,  with  authority  to  exercise  a  mixed  ci  vQ 
and  military  jurisdiction ;  being  an  officer  of  the  peace,  he  had 
authority  to  enforce  all  general  police  regulations,  and  to  de- 
cide all  controversies  in  which  the  amount  did  not  exceed 
twenty  dollars.  The  Spanish  language  was  made  the  tongue 
in  which  the  judicial  records  throughout  the  province  were  to 
be  kept  and  the  proceedings  conducted.f 

The  Spanish  authority  and  laws  were  now  duty  enforced, 
without  further  arrests  or  executions,  and  confidence  began 
riowly  to  be  established  in  the  minds  of  the  French  population. 
Spanish  emigrants  soon  began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers  front 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  American  provinces,  by  which  the 
poipalation  of  the  city  and  province  was  augmented  so  rapidly 
as  to  produce  a  general  and  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions* 
Flour  in  the  city  rose  in  value  to  twenty  dollars  per  barrel,! 
and  other  provisions  in  proportion. 

[A.D.  1770.]  During  the  short -period  of  CyReilIy*s  power, 
although  exercised  with  great  rigor  and  severity,  he  introduced 
many  useful  regulations,  and  enacted  many  salutary  laws, 
which  he  caused  to  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  province. 
Numerous  grants  of  land  were  made  and  located  on  the  west* 
em  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  prairies  west  of  Ihe  At« 
chafalaya  and  Teche. 

*  Mutin'i  LoQutnn,  vol.  li.,  p.  1%  13.  t  Idem,  p.  li,  15. 

t  At  this  time,  daring  the  extreme  icaicife^  of  fareadf tallb,  OliTer  PoUock»  from  Ball^ 
more,  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  floor,  which  he  offered  to  Oeneral  O'ReiUy  apon  his  own 
terraa,  for  the  lue  of  the  troopi  and  city.  But  O'Reilly  declining  to  receive  it  on  those 
tnaa,  PoUook  sold  it  to  faim  at  Sfteea  doDani  per  haml  O'Beilly  wu  ao  plaaaed«t 
the  parchaae,  that  he  granted  to  Pollock  the  free  trade  of  Loniaians  aa  long  aa  h% 
lived,  and  promised  to  report  his  generosity  to  the  king.  The  advantages  of  this  trade 
were  ei\)oyed  hy  Pollock  for  several  year*  afterward,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation,  an^ 
seqvently,  to  act  for  the  United  States  as  *  agent"  for  supplying  the  western  posts  on 
the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi— ^ee  hook  iii.,  chap.  iv.«  of  this  work.  Also,  Mar- 
tin's Lodsiana,  vol  u^  p.  19. 
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The  **  black  code^"  code  notr,  formerly  given  by  Louis  XY., 
was  re-enacted  for  the  protection  and  government  of  the  riaves. 
Foreigners  were  prohibited  from  passing  through  the  domain 
without  a  passport  from  the  governor,  and  the  people  were  pre- 
vented from  trading  with  individuals  descending  the  river  from 
the  United  States.  Many  of  the  local  regulations  and  ordi« 
nances  were  particularly  oppressive  to  the  French,  but  they 
bad  permission  to  retire  from  the  province  quietly  whenever 
they  saw  proper.  Many,  of-course,  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  and  abandoned  a  country  where  their  situaticm  was 
rendered  more  precarious,  from  a  remaining  sus{HcioQ  of  their 
disafl^tion  to  the  Spanish  authority,  entertained  by  a  governor 
who  had  clearly  shown  himself  despotic,  arlHtrary,  and  treach- 
erous. They  preferred  the  alternative  of  departing  to  the  Isl- 
and of  St  Domingo,  the  nearest  French  colony,  where  they 
could  enjoy  personal  safety  among  their  own  countrym^i,  and 
free  from  suspicion. 

But  when  the  tyrant  found  that  he  was  effectually  driving 
fit>m  the  province  many  valuable  citizens,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, and  planters,  be  determined  to  put  a  check  to  this  kind  of 
emigration  by  refusing  to  issue  passports.  H^ice  many  were 
compelled  to  remain  and  abide  the  concealed  vengeance  of  a 
vindictive  governor.  By  such  means  be  suppressed  the  mani- 
festation of  a  desire  to  emigrate,  but  did  i^toi  eradicate  it  from 
the  discontented  mind.*^ 

The  jH-ovince  was,  however,  soon  relieved  from  further 
anxiety,  and  the  fear  of  O'Reilly's  vengeance.  At  the  end  of 
one  year  he  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  province 
by  Don  Antonio  Maria  Bucarelly  as  ^  Captain-general  of  Loui- 
siana.^ O'Reilly  returned  to  Spain  under  the  severe  displease 
ure  of  his  sovereign,  Charles  IIL,  who  forbade  his  appearance 
at  court. 

The  subsequent  government  of  Spain  in  Louisiana  was  gen- 
erally mild  and  paternal,  partly  military  and  partly  civil.  The 
governor  exercised  both  civil  and  military  authority.  The 
captain-general  was  commander  of  all  the  military  posts  and 
oi  the  troops  of  the  province.  The  intendant  superintended 
the  administration  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  not  unfrequently 

*  An  excellent  >ynop>iB  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  polity  of  Spain  in  Looiiiana  maj  bo 
teen  in  Stoddaif  ■  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  finom  p.  970  to  300,  to  which  the  reader  is  r»- 
fenedibr  amoreiollaocoontofthe  miniitiaBofUieSpaniahproTXDcialgoTQniiiient, 
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this  duty  was  exercised  by  the  governor  himself.  The  gov* 
emor  exercised  judicial  powers  in  such  civil  cases  as  might  be 
brought  before  him.  The  affairs  of  the  Church  were  commit* 
ted  to  the  charge  of  the  vicar-general.  In  each  parish  there 
was  a  military  officer,  or  commandant*  whose  duty  was  to  at* 
tend  to  the  p  >lice  of  the  parish,  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  He 
also  exercised  most  of  the  duties  which  are  usually  assigned  to 
magistrates  and  notaries  public  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  did 
not  exceed  twenty  d<^ars  in  value. 

The  Captain-genera*  of  Cuba,  under  the  king,  exercised  a 
general  supervision  of  the  province  as-  intermediate  between 
the  crown  and  the  king's  officers  in  Louisiana.    ' 

[A.D.  1771.]  The  commerce  of  Louisiana,  under  the  re« 
strictions  imposed  by  O'Reilly,  continued  to  languish  for  two 
years,  but  it  soon  afterward  began  to  revive  under  the  judicious 
policy  of  Unzaga,  who  soon  rescinded  most  of  those  restrict* 
tions  which  were  in  force  during  the  first  months  of  his  admin- 
istration.^  He  also  encouraged  agricultural  industry  and  en-! 
terprise,  by  such  means  as  were  within  his  power,  and  thereby 
gave  an  impulse  to  agricultural  enterprise,  which  had  been  al- 
most entirely  suppressed  under  his  predecessor.  Notwith* 
standing  the  restrictions  of  the  royal  schedule  in  1766,  he 
wisely  permitted  the  planters  to  supply  themselves  with  slaves 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  estates  from  the  British  traders  in 
West  Florida. 

[A.D.  1773.]  After  three  years  the  province  began  to  as^ 
sume  a  state  of  general  prosperity,  and,  under  the  judicioufi 
moderation  and  wise  administration  of  Unzaga,  the  French 
population  had  gradually  become  reconciled  to  the  Spanish  do« 
minion  and  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Emigrants  from  Spain 
and  her  provinces  also  continued  to  flock  to  Louisiana  under 
the  mild  and  pacific  rule  of  Unzaga,  who  soon  afterward  ro** 
ceived  from  the  king  the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  and 
^  Intendant  of  Louisiana,''  as  a  special  mark  of  the  approba* 
tion  and  confidence  of  his  royal  master,  in  addition  to  his  office 
of  governor  of  the  province.f 

[A.IX  1775.]  During  Unzaga's  administration,  the  popula- 
tion on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  Upper  Louisiana* 
had  steadily  increased,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1775 
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the  towD  of  St  Louis  had  augmented  its  population  to  eight 
hundred  persons.  The  number  of  houses  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  including  many  good  stone  buildings.  The  people  of 
St  Louis  possessed  large  numbers  of  domestic  slock,  and  es* 
pecially  horses  and  horned  cattle,  which  ranged  at  large  upon 
the  fertile  prairies  for  miles  in  the  vicinity.  St  Genevidye, 
at  the  same  time,  contained  a  population  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  and  about  one  hundred  houses  of  every  descrip* 
tion.* 

f  A.D.  1776.]  The  mild  and  benevolent  rule  of  Unzaga  coiii* 
tinned  in  Louisiana  until  the  close  of  the  year  1776^  when,  hav- 
ing received  from  the  king  the  appointment  of  Captain-general 
of  Caraccas,  he  was  succeeded  as  Governor  of  Louisiana  by 
Don  Bernard  de  Galvez,  a  colonel  in  the  ^  Regiment  of  Loui- 
siana,'' and  connected  with  the  ruling  nobles  of  Spain  and  the 
provinces.  He  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  office  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1777,  at  a  time  when  England  was  waging  a 
bloody  and  cruel  war  againrt  her  American  provmces.  As  a 
Spaniard,  he  had  no  predilection  £br  the  English  monarchy, 
and  his  sympathies  were  enlisted  for  the  colonies,  which  were 
strugglmg  against  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  British  crown. 

The  province  of  Louisiana  at  this  time  was  prosperous,  and 
carried  on  quite  an  active  trade  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  to  promote  which,  during  the  post 
year,  the  King  of  Spain  had  granted  permission  for  French 
vessels  from  the  West  Indies  to  trade  direct  with  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and,  imder  certain  restrictions,  with  the  plant- 
ers on  the  coast  above  the  city.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
as  a  valuable  staple  product,  was  encouraged  by  the  royal  gov* 
emment,  which  instructed  the  liberal  purchase  of  crops  to  be 
received  into  the  royal  warehouse&f 

[A.D.  1777.]  The  same  year  witnessed  the  first  regular 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  pioneer  in  this  ^commerce 
was  Oliver  Pollock,  a  citizen  of  Baltimore,  who  had  been  resid- 
mg  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  since  the  close  of  O'Reilly's  ad- 
ministration.;(  During  the  year  1777  he  received  the  appoint* 
ment  of  United  States  agent  in  New  Orleans  for  the  purchase 
and  supply  of  military  stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of 

*  Imlay*!  America,  p.  501,  503,  ed.  of  1797. 

t  Martiii's  Louiaittia,  vol  ii,  p.  40.  t  Ue"b  ^  It  sad  lOk 
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wer  for  the  use  of  the  Am^ican  posts  upon  the  Ohio  frontier, 
as  well  as  subsequently  for  those  in  the  Illinois  country.  Be- 
ing an  active  and  energetic  man  of  business,  and  an  enterpris- 
ing merchant  of  New  Orleans,  he  soon  received  the -favorable 
attention  of  Governor  Galvez,  which  greatly  facilitated  his  com* 
mercial  operations  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
enabled  him  to  render  important  services  to  the  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

[A.D.  1779.]  A  few  months  elapsed,  when  France  and 
Spain  were  involved  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  favor  of 
the  American  colonies.  England,  having  taken  offense  at  the 
action  of  the  French  court  in  relation  to  the  revolted  provinces, 
by  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  declared  war  against 
France  herself.  Subsequently,  the  E^ng  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  general  pacification,  proposed,  through  his  min- 
ister in  London,  to  the  English  cabineti  a  general  amnesty  of 
peace,  to  be  settled  for  a  term  of  years,  by  a  conference  of 
ministers  from  the  belligerent  powers,  to  be  convened  at  Mad« 
rid,  and  that  those  of  the  United  States  should  be  admitted  upon 
an  equality  with  others.  But  England  could  not  brook  the  in- 
dignity, and,  in  very  unequivocal  language,  and  in  no  very 
courteous  manner,  rejected  the  Spanish  roinister'^s  proposition* 
The  latter,  ofiended  at  the  reception  of  his  Catholic  majesty's 
good  offices  to  put  a  close  to  the  war,  without  ceremony  de- 
parted from  London  and  returned  to  Madrid.  With  impru- 
dent haste  the  English  cabinet  issued  letters  of  marque  and  re«* 
prisal  against  the  Spanish  commerce,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
was  soon  compelled  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  existing  war. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1770,  his  Catholic  majesty  formally  declare 
ed  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  took  measures  to  commence 
active  operations  against  the  common  enemy.* 

A  portion  of  the  loyal  British  provinces  immediately  contig- 
uous to  Louisiana  had  already  commenced  hostilities  againsf 
the  American  authorities,  which  placed  them  in  the  attitude  of 
enemies  to  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  as  such  render- 
ed the  province  of  West  Florida  a  legitimate  object  of  con- 
quest 

From  the  first  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, much  annoyance  had  been  experienced  from  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  settlements  and  posts  on  the  Lower  Mis- 

*  Mutin't  Looiiianft,  toL  ii.,  p.  47. 
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sissippi.  The  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  entering  the  river  by 
ws^r  of  the  Amit6  and  Iberville,  introduced  into  the  Spanirii 
settlements  near  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  into  those  which 
were  more  remote,  contraband  goods  and  articles  of  merchan* 
dise,  which  entirely  evaded  the  revenue  laws  of  Spain,  and 
thus  created  for  themselves  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  province,  through  their  trading-posts  established  upon 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo* 
Such  had  been  the  annoyance  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  that 
any  event  which  might  remove  a  troublesome  neighbor  and 
restore^  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Spanish  dominion 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  hailed  with  satisfaction. 

The  court  of  Spain  had  viewed  with  concealed  satisfaction 
the  revolt  of  the  English  provinces  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  secretly  desired  to  see  them  successful  in  their  resistance 
to  British  tyranny  and  power.  Hence  the  Spanish  authorities 
of  Louisiana  had  offered  no  impediment  to  the  agents  of  the 
United  States  in  their  efforts  to  procure  tnilitary  supplies  in 
New  Orleans  for  the  westeni  posts  on  the  Ohio. 

The  governor  and  captain-general  of  LouisiaBa  was  early 
notified  of  the  war,  and  was  instructed  to  proceed  vigorously 
against  the  British  posts  in  West  Florida.  After  some  oppO' 
sition  and  consequent  delay  firom  the  Cabaldo,  Galvez  succeeded 
in  organizing  about  fourteen  hundred  men  ready  to  take  the 
field.  With  these  he  marched  against  the  English  Fort  Bute, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  M anchac,  and  carried  it  by  assaolt  on 
the  7th  of  September.^  From  this  point,  having  received  9 
re-enforcement  of  six  hundred  militia,  he  marched  to  Baton 
Rouge,  the  principal  British  post  on  the  river.  The  post  at 
this  place  was  well  supplied  with  arms,  military  stores,  and 
provisions,  and  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  regular  troops 
and  one  hundred  militia.  After  a  cannonade  of  two  hours  and 
a  half,  the  commandant.  Colonel  Dickinson,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, surrendered  not  only  this  post,  but  also  Fort  Panmure, 
at  Natchez ;  also,  a  fort  on  the  Amit^,  and  one  small  post  on 
Thompson's  Creek,  together  with  all  this  portion  of  West  Flor- 
ida.! Thus  all  that  part  of  West  Florida,  now  comprising  the 
parishes  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Feliciana,  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Spain  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  severed  in 
1763. 

*  Maxtiii,  vol.  ii,  p.  48«  49.  t  Idem,  p.  49. 
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[A.D.  1780.]  For  his  soldier-like  conduct  at  the  Manchac 
and  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  for  the  successee  which  attended  his 
movements,  the  King  of  Spain  conferred  upon  Don  Galvez  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  of  the  royal  forces  of  Louisi- 
ana,  with  orders  to  prosecute  the  further  reduction  of  the  Brit- 
ish power  in  West  Florida.  Having  made  preparation  during 
the  winter,  and  having  received  re-enforcements  from  Havana, 
he  was  ready  in  January  to  sail  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Char* 
lotte,  at  Mobile.  On  the  voyage  to  Mobile  Bay,  he  narrowly 
escaped  utter  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  a  violent  gale  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  afler  tedious  delays,  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  landing  of  his  troops,  artillery,  and  military  stores  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  British  fort  Six  strong  bat- 
teries were  erected,  from  which  the  fort  could  be  bombarded 
with  great  effect.  The  batteries  opened  upon  the  fort,  and  a 
practicable  breach  having  been  made,  the  commandant  capitin 
lated  on  the  14th  of  March,  without  further  resistance.  The 
reduction  of  this  post  being  effected,  Galvez  returned  to  New 
Orleans  to  concert  measures  for  the  reduction  of  Fensacola, 
the  capital  of  West  Florida,  which  was  defended  by  the  stron« 
gest  fortress  in  the  province.  The  remainder  of  the  year  vras 
spent,  during  a  protracted  siege,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce 
the  place. 

At  length  Galvez,  finding  all  his  efforts  inefl^tual  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  post,  suspended  further  operations  until  he  should 
receive  re-enforcements,  together  with  a  train  of  heavy  batter« 
ing  cannon  and  a  naval  force,  to  aid  in  the  final  reduction  of 
this  important  point. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Spanish  arms  had  been  triumph- 
ant on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  in  West  Florida,  the  set- 
tlenients  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  the  town  of  St  Louis,  had 
been  exposed  to  an  invasion,  concerted  and  put  in  motion  at 
the  British  post  of  Mackinaw,  on  the  northwestern  lakes  of 
Canada. 

The  British  commandant  at  Michillimackinac,  hearing  of  the 
disasters  of  the  British  arms  in  Florida,  conceived  the  idea  of 
leading  an  expedition  upon  his  own  responsibility  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  of  St.  Louis.  Early  in  the  spring  he  had 
assembled  one  hundred  and  forty  regular  British  troops  and 
Canadian  Frenchmen,  and  fourteen  hundred  Indian  warriors 
for  the  campaign.     From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Mich- 
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jgan  this  host  of  savages,  under  British  leaders,  marched  adross 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  St. 
Louis.  The  town  had  been  fortified  for  temporary  defense^ 
and  the  hostile  host  made  a  regular  Indian  investment  of  the 
place.  Skirmishes  and  desultory  attacks  continued  for  sever- 
al days,  during  which  many  were  killed,  and  others  were  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians.  Much  of  the  stock  of  cattle  and  hor- 
ses belonging  to  the  place  was  killed  or  carried  off. 

The  people  at  length,  believing  a  general  attack  was  oon^ 
templated,  and  having  lost  confidence  in  their  commandant's 
courage,  or  in  his  preparations  for  defense,  sent  a  special  re^ 
quest  to  Colonel  Clark,  then  commanding  at  Kaskaskia,  to  come 
to  their  aid  with  such  force  as  he  could  assemble.  Colonel 
Clark  immediately  made  preparation  to  march  to  their  relieC 
Having  assembled  nearly  five  hundred  men  under  his  com* 
mand,  he  marched  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  di»> 
tance  below  the  town  of  St  Louis.  Here  he  remained  ea« 
camped  for  further  observatioiis.  On  the  6th  of  May  the  grand 
Indian  attack  was  made,  when  Colonel  Clark,  crossing  the  riv-* 
er,  marched  up  to  the  town  to  take  part  in  the  engagement 
The  sight  of  the  Americans,  or  the  •*  Long-kmves,"  as  they  were 
called,  under  the  command  of  the  well-known  Colonel  Claik, 
caused  the  savages  to  abandon  the  attack  and  seek  safety  in 
flight  They  refused  to  participate  in  any  fiirther  hostilities, 
and  reproached  the  British  commandant  with  duplicity  in  hav- 
ing assured  them  that  he  would  march  them  to  fight  the  Span« 
iards  only,  whereas  now  they  were  brought  against  the  Span;- 
iards  and  the  Americans.  They  soon  afterward  abandoned 
the  British  standard,  and  returned  to  their  towns,  near  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan. 

During  the  siege,  which  continued  about  a  week,  nearly 
sixty  persons  were  killed  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  and  about 
thirty  persons  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians.  The  timely 
arrival  of  Colonel  Clark  rescued  these  and  twenty  other  pris* 
oners,  which  they  had  4aken  in  their  advance.  Such  was  the 
invasion  of  iJpper  Louisiana  in  1780  firom  Mackinaw.* 

*  The  attack  on  St.  Loaii  was  in  May,  1760,  but  Jndge  Hall  emmeooAj  makei  il 
in  1778,  at  which  tune  Colonel  Clark  had  not  been  on  the  Upper  Mif  aiiaippi 

The  people  of  St.  Loois,  having  faeazd  that  this  expedition  firam  MichittimarliinaB 
waa  in  preparation  in  the  fall  of  1779,  had  fortified  the  town  with  a  rode  stockade  ns 
feet  hi^h,  made  by  two  rows  of  upright  palisades  a  few  feet  apart,  filled  in  with 
earth.    The  ootline  of  die  tUxkade  described  a  aemidrcle  around  the  plaoe,  resting  ill 
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[A.D.  1781.]  During  the  winter  General  Galvez  had  been 
indefatigable  in  his  preparations  for  the  efl^tual  reduction  of 
Pensacola.  He  had  repaired  to  Havana  for  the  requisite  re- 
enforcements  and  munitions  of  war,  together  with  a  strong 
naval  force.  At  length,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1781,  he  set 
sail  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  coast  of  Fl<»rida,  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  from  LfOuisiana.  The  armament  from  Havana 
comprised  one  man-of-war,  two  frigates,  and  a  number  of 
transports,  and  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana  he  was  joined  by  the 
land  and  naval  forces  from  New  Orleans.  On  the  9th  of  March 
the  whole  armament  appeared  before  the  port  of  Pensacola, 
when  the  fort  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  such  vessels  as  ven- 
tured within  the  range  of  its  guns. 

A  regular  investment  commenced,  and  the  works  progressed 
with  great  activity  until  the  first  of  April,  when  several  bat-* 
teries  were  ready  to  open  upon  the  fort.  The  cannonade  com- 
menced with  great  vivacity,  and  with  decided  effect ;  but  the 
garrison  made  a  determined  resistance,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Spajiish  forces  were  insufficient  to  compel  a  surrender,  until 
the  9th  of  May,  when  the  lodgment  of  a  bomb-shell  exploded 
the  magazine,  and  rendered  all  further  resistance  in  vain.  The 
commander  then  proposed  to  capitulate.  Terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  arranged  and  signed  on  the  same  day.* 

By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  English  commander  sur- 
rendered to  his.  Catholic  majesty  the  fortress  and  port  of  Pensa- 
cola, together  with  the  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  the  whole  of  the  dependence  of  West  Flor- 
ida. The  whole  of  East  and  West  Florida  was  confirmed  to 
Spain  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of  1783.  Thus  terminated  the 
last  vestige  of  British  power  upon  the  Lower  Mississippi,  after 
an  occupancy  of  nearly  nineteen  year8.t 

During  the  protracted  investment  of  Pensacola,  a  partial  re- 
volt of  the  English  colonists  in  the  Natchez  District  had  well- 
two  eztremitiei  apon  tiie  river,  above  and  below  the  town,  flanked  by  one  imaJl.  fori 
at  each  extremity.  Three  gatea  gvre  opening  to  &e  conntry  in  the  rear,  each  defend* 
ed  by  a  piece  of  ordnance  kept  oontinnally  well  charged.  When  the  attack  waa  fint 
made,  the  people,  having  anppoaed  it  abandoned,  were  not  folly  prepared  to  meet  it ; 
hence  the  number  of  peraons  killed  and  captored.  The  invading  boat  waa  led  on  by 
Sngtiflh  and  Canadian!,  and  conaiated  chiefly  of  Ojibewasra,  Menomoniea,  Wimiebagoeaf 
Bioaz,  and  8aakt^--6ee  Uartin,  vol  ii.,  p.  S8  {  Life  of  Black  Hawk,  Extract  in  "  Wea^ 
em  Fibt,"  p.  13B-142 ;  Btoddarf  a  Sketcbea,  p»  79,  60 ;  and  Hall'a  Sketchea,  voL  i.,  p. 
Ill,  112. 
*  See  bookiitf  ohap.  iv.,  of  tfaii  work.  t  Bee  Haitin'i  Looiaiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61. 
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nigh  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  their  oonqueroiB,  the 
Spaniards  of  IjOui8ian& 

These  men  having  learned  by  rumor  that  a  powerful  British 
armament  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida  for  the  recovery  of  his 
majesty's  posts  and  possessions  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and 
believing  the  cause  of  England  already  triumphant  in  Florida^ 
determined  to  evince  their  zeal  for  his  Britannic  majesty's  ser* 
vice  by  overpowering  the  Sfmnish  garrison  in  Fort  Panmure» 
and  restoring  the  British  flag  over  that  portion  of  the  province. 
Accordingly,  having  organized  themselves  under  military  offi* 
cersy  and  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number 
of  Chocti  warriors,  they  repaired,  on  the  32d  of  April,  to  an 
eminence  above  the  town  of  Natchez,  and  in  full  view  of  Fort 
Panmure,  where  they  raised  the  British  flag,  and  commenced 
their  operations  for  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  post. 

During  the  night  they  approached  the  fort,  and  planted  their 
cannon  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  works ;  but  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  artillery  of  the  fort  next  morning  soon  compelled  them  to 
retire.  During  the  following  day  and  night,  a  moderate  can- 
nonade was  continued  between  the  garrison  and  their  be* 
siegers. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  commandant  sent  a  flag  from  the 
fort  to  the  insurgents,  representing  to  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  themselves  by  an  open  rebellion  against  their  law- 
ful sovereign,  at  the  same  time  tendering  to  them  the  royal 
clemency,  provided  they  would  deliver  up  their  leaders  and 
disperse.    They  promised  an  answer  next  day. 

Next  day  the  garrison  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  fort 
had  been  undermined  from  the  deep  ravine  contiguous,  with  a 
powerful  mine,  the  train  of  which  was  to  be  ignited  on  the  fd- 
lowing  day ;  whereupon  the  commandant,  seeing  his  sup|rfy 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  his 
men  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  watching,  proposed  to  capit- 
ulate, upon  condition  that  he  should  be  permitted  peaceably  to 
retire  from  the  fort,  and  march  his  troops  without  molestation 
to  Baton  Rouge.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  insurgents, 
and  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  them. 

A  few  days  brought  intelligence  that  the  fleet  which  had  ar- 
rived was  a  Spanish  re-enforcement  for  Galvez,  and  that  Pen- 
sacola  had  fallen  into  his  hands  by  the  fate  of  war. 

This  brought  consternation  to  the  insurgentSi  who  deemed  it 
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expedient  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  before  they  were  with* 
in  reach  of  Spanish  vengeance.  Among  the  insurgents  were 
General  Lyman  and  many  of  his  colony,  as  well  as  others 
from  Ogden's  colony,  on  the  Homochitto,  who  immediately 
sought  safety  by  flight  from  the  country.  Mindful  of  the  fate 
of  O'Reilly's  victims  ten  years  before,  they  determined  to  elude 
the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  governor  by  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nearest  British  post  in  Greorgia,  upon  the  Savannah 
Rive^.  Without  loss  of  time,  they  took  up  their  pilgrimage, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  such  of  their  effects  as  were 
available,  through  the  Indian  wilderness  to  the  western  parts 
of  Georgia,  through  the  Creek  nation,  of  whose  friendship  they 
had  no  assurance.  After  a  long  and  distressing  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  days,  they  reached  the  settlements  on  the 
Savannah,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  exposure,  and  privations.* 

Others  took  refuge  in  the  Indian  nation,  some  of  whom  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
were  treated  as  rebels  against  the  king's  government. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  Don  Carlos  de  Grandpre,  ^lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  regiment  of  Louisiana,"  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  **  civil  and  miUtary  commandant  of  the  post  and  district  of 
Natchez,"  when  measures  were  immediately  instituted  for  the 
punishipentof  such  of  the  late  insurgents  as  were  within  reach 
of  the  Spanish  authorities.  Arrests,  seizures,  and  confiscations 
commenced^t  During  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
the  goods,  chattels,  effects,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  pertaining 
to  more  than  twenty  ^  fugitive  rebels,"  had  been  seized  for  con- 
fiscation. Some  of  these  were  men  of  wealth,  especially  George 
Rappleje  and  Jacob  Blomart.    Before  the  middle  of  November, 

*  Maxtin't  Louisiuia,  vol.  ii.j  p.  63-65. 

t  The  MS.  Spaniah  reoordfl  at  Natchez  exhibit  a  list  of  the  "  fugitive  rebels/'  and  the 
proceedings  against  muh  as  were  axrested.  '  Those  who  had  fled  the  coontiy  were 
Philip  Alston,  John  Ogg,  Christian  Bingaman,  Caleb  Hansbnragh,  Thaddeiu  Lyinaii» 
John  Watkins,  William  Case,  John  Turner,  Thomaa  James,  Philip  Mulkey,  Ebenezer 
CKieset,  Thompson  Lyman,  Nathaniel  Johnson. 

The  fikUowing  were  "le«ders  of  the  rebeUkm/'  who  were  prisonert  in  New  Orleaai 
on  the  16th  of  November,  awaiting  their  trials,  vis*  t 

1.  John  Alston,  who  was  arrested  in  the  Indian  nation. 

9.  J«cx>b  Blomait,  **  chief  of  the  rebels.'* 

3.  John  Smith,  "  lientenant  of  rebels." 

4.  Jacob  Winfrey,  "captain  of  rebels." 

5.  William  Sason.  • 

6.  Parker  Caradine. 

7.  George  Bappleje. 

»See  MS.  Spanish  records  at  Natohesi  in  Probate  Co«rt»  book  A. 
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seven  of  the  leaders  were  prisoners  in  close  confinement  in 
New  Orieans,  ^  charged  with  the  crime  of  attempting  to  pro> 
mote  a  general  rebellion"  against  his  Catholic  majesty's  gov* 
ermnent  in  the  **  District  of  Natchez."  Seven  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  were  subsequently  reprieved  by 
the  governor-general.  Thus  terminated  the  first  revolt  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  Florida.  The  second,  nearly  thirty  years 
afterward,  was  more  fortunate. 

[A.D.  1782.]  Meantime,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers  were  engaged  at  Paris  in  negotiations  for  a  gen* 
eral  peace  in  Europe  and  America.  .On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1782,  the  provisional  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  executed.  This  treaty  establish- 
ed the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  31at  par- 
allel of  north  latitude,  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  St 
Mary's  River  of  East  'Florida.* 

[A.D.  1783.]  On  the  20th  day  of  January,  1783,  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
side,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the  other,  were  signed  by  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris,  and  hostilities  in  Liouisi- 
ana  and  Florida  ceased.  In  September  following,  the  defini- 
tive articles  of  peace  were  signed  by  the  same  parties  and  the 
United  States  respectively,  for  the  fhial  ratification  of  their  re- 
spective governments. 

By  this  treaty  Great  Britain  confirmed  to  Spain  the  whole 
of  the  Floridas  south  of  the  dlst  degree  of  latitude,  reserving 
the  right  that  all  British  subjects  then  resident  in  Florida  should 
be  allowed  the  period  of  eighteen  months  from  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  to  sell  their  property  and  close  their  business, 
provided  they  desired  to  retire  from  the  provinccf 

Meantime,  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  un- 
der the  Spanish  dominion,  returned  to  a  state  of  peace  and  re- 
pose, when  military  parade  and  martial  display  gave  place  to 
domestic  cares,  and  the  excitement  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
individual  enterprise.  Emigration  from  the  Spanish  provinces 
of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  continued  to  augment  the  pop- 
ulation as  well  as  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  enter- 
prising emigrants  firom  the  United  States  began  to  arrive  also. 

*  See  Walkfti'i  Beporti  of  Sapreme  Court  of  IiGffiMippi,  p.  63,  DOte. 
t  Martiii,  toL  u.,  p.  72. 
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LOtnaiAlTA   UNDER  TBfi   BPANIBH  DOMINION,  FfiOM  THE   TREATY  OP 
1783  TO  THB  YBAE  1796.— A.D.  1783  TO  1796. 

Argument. — Pnwperooi  Conditkm  of  L'ooiiiana  after  the  War.— PopnlBtion  in  1785.— ^ 
GalTes  retire!  from  Louisiana. — Don  Min)  sncceeda  to  the  proviiional  Goyemment. 
— Jadge  of  Residence.— CathoUo  Chnreh  in  Louisiana. — ^Inqaisition  ezcluded.^Acar 
dian  Emigrants. — ^Indulgence  to  British  Babjects  in  West  Florida. — ^Irish  GathoUo 
Priests  for  the  Natchez  District. — ^Miro  sooceeds  as  Governor-general  of  Loaisiana  in 
1786. — ^Arrival  of  the  Commissioners  of  Georgia.-— Georgia  Act  creating  "  Boozbon 

.  County." — Spanish  Duties  upon  American  rirer  Trade.^ — Eztensian  of  American  Set- 
tlements in  Ae  Ohio  Region. — Claims  of  western  People  bo  free  Navigation  of  the, 
MissiBsippi. — ^Their  Impatience  under  Spanish  Imposts. — ^They  contemplate  the  In- 
▼•sioii  of  Lonisla&a  by  militaiy  Force.^-Nattti«  and  Extent  of  Spanish  Imposts. — 
Rdaxation  of  impost  Duties. — Colonel  Wilkinson's  Agency  in  effecting  Relaxation 
of  revenue  Laws. — Bmigration  of  Americans  to  West  Florida  and  Louisiana. — Gen- 
eral Morgan's  Colony^ — "  ISJTew  Madrid"  laid  oC — Ghiardoqui  urges  rigid  Execution 
of  impost  Regulations. — ^The  Intendant  rigoxously  enforces  revenfue  Laws. — ^LoaisiBsa 
threatened  with  militazy  Invasion  from  Ohio  Region. — Conflagration  of  New  Orleans 
in  1788.— Supplies  ^m  the  Ohio  admitted  by  the  river  Trader — Colonel  Wilkinson 
engages  in  the  tobacco  Trade. — Bmigration  from  tJninberland  to  Louisiana. encour- 
aged ;  also  from  the  Ohio  and  tiie  Illinois. — ^Population  of  Louisiana  in  1788.— Emi- 
gration and  Trade  from  the  Ohio  Region  in  1789-90. — ^Policy  recommended  by  Nap 
rano  to  Spain. — Spain  Jealous  of  the  Extension  of  the  Federal  Jurisdiction. — First 
Schools  and  Academies  in  New  Orleans^ — Baron  Caxondelet  succeeds  Miro  as  Gov* 
emor  of  Louisiana. — ^Population  of  New  Orieans  in  1792. — Tradp  with  Philadelphia. 
— ^Political  Distoibances  emanating  from  rbvolutioBazy  France  in  1793. — Genet's  In- 
trigues and  contemplated  Invasion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida* from  the  tlnlted  States. 

,  — ^Defensive  Movements  of  Baron  Carondelet  in  Louisiana^— Measures  of  the  Feder> 
al  Goyemment  to  suppress  any  hostile  Movement.-rFort  Bazrancas  commenced  al^ 
the  fourth  Chickas&  Bkiff< — Counter-pbt  of  Carondelet  for  effecting  a  Separation  of 
western  People. — Don  Rendon  Intendant  of  Louisiana  and  Fkrida. — ^Louisiana  and 
Florida  an  independent  Bishopric— Carondelet  improves  and  fortifies  the  City  of 
New  Orleans ;  drains  the  back  Swamps. — A  navigable  CanaL — "  Canal  Carondelet" 
eompleted.— The  Indigo  Crop  fails,  and'  Cotton,  Sogar,  and  Tobaood  suoceed.— Loui- 
siana relieved  from  Apprehension.--^Genefs  Agents  arrested;  himself  recalled^— 
French  Royalists  propose  to  settle  a  Colony  on  the  Washita^ — ^Arrangements  with 
Maison  Rouge.^-AUeged  Grant  and  Colony  of  Maison  Rouge* — Subsequent  Litiga- 
tion^—Abjudication  and  final  Refection  of  the  Claim  as  fraudulent — Grant  to  Baron  de; 
Bastrop. — Americans  excluded  from  Louisiana  and  Florida. — Grant  to  Dubuque  09 
U^per  Bfississippi — Carondelet's  Intrigues  for  the  Separation  of  Kentucky  from  the 
Union. — Gayoso  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Kentucky  Conspirators. — Sebastian  de- 
scends to  Natches  and  New  Orieans. — ^Negro  Insurrection  discovered  an4  suppress- 
ed in  tiie  Island  of  Point  Couple. — Negro  importation  interdicted.— ^Don  Morales 
is  Intendant  for  1796. — Baron  Carondelet's  last  Effort  to  detach  Kentucky  in  1796. — 
Route  to  Upper  Louisiana  through  the  Bayou  Bartiielemy  and  St.  Francis  River. 

[A.D.  1784.]  Louisiana,  relieved  from  the  danger  and  pri- 
vations of  active  warfare,  began  to  prosper  as  a  Spanish  prov-. 
ince.    Emigration  from  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico' 

Vol.  I.— G  o 
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continued  to  augment  the  population  in  all  the  settlements. 
Trade  from  the  interior,  and  commerce  with  foreign  ports  and 
with  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain,  began  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  increase  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  the  settlements. 

[A.D.  1765.]  In  the  spring  of  1785,  according  to  a  census 
by  order  of  Governor  Galvez,  the  population  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana,  including  the  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge  dis- 
tricts of  West  Florida,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  over  thirty- 
three  thousand  soub.  Of  this  amount.  Lower  Louisiana,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Florida  districts,  contained  38,047  persons,  includ- 
ing the  population  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  4080  souls. 
The  West  Florida  districts  contained  3477,  and  Upper  Loui- 
siana 1491  souls.*  Thus  the  province,  in  fifteen  years  from  the 
departure  of  O'Reilly,  had  more  than  doubled  its  population. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  of  population  was  not 
altogether  the  result  of  emigration  from  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
possessions  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  there  had  been  many 
French  emigrants  from  France  and  the  French  West  India 
Islands,  consequent  upon  certain  privileges  which  had  been 
extended  to  the  French  population  for  several  years  past. 
Among  these  were  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  *' Royal 
Regiment  of  Louisiana^"  and  of  filling  many  of  the  inferior 
civil  offices  in  the  royal  government. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  following,  Governor  Galvez , 
retired  from  the  province  of  Louisiana,  to  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties of  "Captain-general  of  Cuba,'*  to  which  office  he  had  been 
promoted  by  the  king.  The  province  of  Louisiana  and  the 
two  Floridas  ^ere  to  remain  attached  to  his  government,  un- 
der his  lieutenants,  until  a  regular  appointment  should  be  made. 
On  his  departure  from  Louisiana,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  by  Don  Estevan  Miro,  "  colo- 
nel of  the  Regiment  of  Louisiana,"  who,  having  b^en  appointed 
Judge  of  Residencef  for  Galvez,  was  intrusted  with  the  duties 

*  Martin'i  Loxiisiiina,  voL  ii.,  p.  77. 

t  ThiB  office  waa  peculiar  to  the  Spaniah  colonial  govemment  and  polity.  In  the 
Spaniafa  ooloniea,  "Judge  of  Reaidence"  waa  a  wiae  and  aalutaiy  proviaion  for  inref* 
tigating  the  official  conduct  of  any  crown  officer  after  he  bad  retired  from  office,  either 
by  removal,  promotion,  or  death.  The  Jodge  of  reaidence,  after  having  made  full  in* 
qoiry  into  hia  official  acta,  made  a  fuU  and  formal  report  of  the  aame  to  the  "  Cooocil 
of  the  Indies"  for  the  king.  Tliia  provision  waa  intended  to  act  aa  a  wiae  and  aalntary 
check  npon  the  officer,  and  to  insnre  a  zealoaa  and  npright  dischaxige  of  hia  official  da- 
tiofl.    Knowing  Aat  hia  whole  administration  waa  to  be  icnitimjced  by  an  officer,  who 
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of  governor  until  a  snccessor  should  be  regularly  appointed  by 
the  king. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  alread  v  been  established  in  Louisi- 
ana,  and  its  influence  was  felt  in  every  Spanish  and  French 
settlement ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1785  that  the  successor 
of  St  Peter  attempted  to  introduce  the  terrors  of  the  Holy  Of- 
fice to  sustain  the  true  faith  against  foreign  heresies. 

Heretofore  the  church  establishment  was  supported  by  funds 
from  the  royal  treasury,  as  a  portion  of  the  government  es- 
tablishment, and  consisted  of  sixteen  curates,  four  assistants, 
and  six  nuns,  under  the  control  of  the  vicar-general  of  Louisi- 
ana.* To  give  greater  efiect  to  their  doctrines,  and  to  check 
the  progress  of  heresy,  which  was  apprehended  from  the 
constant  intercourse  with  the  western  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  by  the  head  of  the  Cath- 
olic Chiu'ch  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  Louisiana.  A 
clergyman  of  New  Orleans  was  accordingly  appointed  "  Com- 
missary of  the  Holy  Office"  in -that  city.  But  Governor  Miro, 
having  been  instructed  by  the  king  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
all  inquisitorial  functions  in  the  province^  notified  the  commis- 
sary of  his  instructions,  and  forbade  him  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  his  oflice.  But  the  "  reverend  father,**  deeming  it  his  duty 
to  obey  his  spiritual  rather  than  his  temporal  master,  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  his  commission.  The  governor,  firm  to 
his  duty  and  obedient  to  his  instructions,  determined  to  remove 
him  from  the  province,  and  soon  aflerward,  without  any  other 
warning,  the  zealous  ecclesiastic,  while  enjoying  the  slumbers 
of  midnight,  was  suddenly  aroused  by  an  officer  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  grenadiers,  who  conveyed  him  safely  on  board  a  ves- 
sel ready  to  sail  for  Spain,  and  by  daylight  next  morning  he 
was  upon  his  voyage  for  Europe.f  Thus  was  the  first  and  the 
only  attempt  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Louisiana  efifectual- 
ly  suppressed,  although  no  other  religion  was  tolerated. 

During  the  same  year,  the  province  received  an  accession  to 
its  population  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  Acadian 
French  families,  introduced  by  the  King  of  France  to  enable 

might  be  strict  in  the  disclosare  of  hii  emn,  hifl  pftrtiaHty,  hi«  avarice,  or  hit  ii^}iiatice» 
it  waa  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  prompted  to  an  npright  diacharge  of  hia  dntiea ; 
yet  experience  provet  that,  under  the  Spanish  colonial  goremment,  this  end  was  not 
alway*  attained ;  ibr  the  rapid  accnnralatioo  of  large  fortonea  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
on  was  not  micommon. — See  Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76. 
*  Martin,  toI.  ii.,  p.  80,  81.  t  Idem,  p.  84. 
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them  to  join  their  friends,  who,  to  escape  the  English  dominion 
had  emigrated  from  their  country  to  Louisiana  in  the  year  1755, 
They  were  located  upon  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  chiefly  upon  the  Terre  aux  Beufs,  upon  the  Bayou . 
Lafourche,  and  in  the  districts  of  Oppelousas  and  Attackapas, 
where  their  descendants  still  reside.     The  whole  number  of 
persons  in  this  importation  was  about  three  thousand  five  hun 
dred  souls,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  ol 
the  original  French  population  of  that  country. 

During  the  same  year,  many  of  the  English  residents  retired 
from  West  Florida,  and  especially  from  the  districts  of  Natch- 
ez and  Baton  Rouge.  Yet,  as  the  period  specified  in  the  treaty 
of  1783  for  their  departure  had  elapsed^  and  many  were  still 
unprepared  to  remove,  the  acting  governor,  Miro,  had  granted 
an  extension  of  the  time,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  ar- 
rangements for  their  final  departure  from  the  province.  The 
King  of  Spain  not  only  approved  the  act  of  the  governor,  but 
signified  his  pleasure  that  such  of  the  British  subjects  as  desired 
to  remain  in  the  country  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Spanish  subjects  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  promising  not  to  leave  their  respect- 
ive districts  without  the  permission  of  the  governor. 
.  [A.D.  1786.]  To  favor  those  who  might  desire  to  remain  in 
the  settlements  of  Natchez  and  Bayou  Sara,  where  there  were 
many  Irish  emigrants,  the  king  directed  that  these  districts 
should  be  supplied  with  Irish  Catholic  priests,  in  order  to  afford 
them  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  priests  ar- 
rived eaitly  in  the  following  spring,  and  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  their  office. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1786,  Miro  received  his  commission 
from  the  king  as  "  Governor,  civil  and  military,  of  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida,"  and  on  the  2d  of  June  he  issued  his  bando 
de  buen  gobiemOf*  setting  forth  his  powers  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  administration  of  the  government  Soon  after- 
ward he  published  several  general  regulations  for  the  preser- 
vation of  good  order  and  religious  decorum  in  the  province, 

*  A  bantUf  de  buen  gobiemo  ii  a  proclamation  which  the  goyemor  of  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince generally  iaauea  when  first  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  The  object 
ip  to  make  known  the  principles  which  are  to  regulate  his  future  intercourse  with  the 
pepp^e  of  his  pioTince,;  and  to  notify  them  of  any  new  ordinances  or  police  reggla 
tions  necessary  to  he  enforced.  It  is  literally  an  inaogurol  address. — See  Martii^  lol 
ii.,  p.  8fi 
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together  with  sundry  police  regtdations  for  the  government  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Among  Uiese  were  ordinances  pro^ 
hibiting  concubinage,  and  incontinence  as  a  livelihood,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
gambling,  duelling,  and  the  wearing  of  dirks,  pistols,  and  con- 
cealed weapons. 

Under  his  wise  administration  the  province  continued  to  en- 
joy a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  population  and  commerce  in- 
creased, the  river  trade  with  Upper  Louisiana,  and  the  settle-* 
ments  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  had  become  active,  and 
the  Spanish  dominion  upon  the  Mississippi  appeared  to  be  in- 
creasing continually  in  importance  and  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  serious  attention  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities was  attracted  to  the  growing  power  of  the  United 
States,  whose  \v6stem  settlements  were  coming  in  collision 
with  those  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

The  State  of  Georgia  claimed  the  whole  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude. 
Hence  all  the  territory  near  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  side, 
from  Loftus's  Heights  northward  for  several  hundred  miles, 
was  properly  the  territory  of  Greorgia.  But  this  whole  region 
was  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  with  a  population  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  souls. 

This  subject  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Georgia  had  arrived  at 
New  Orleans,  during  the  autumn  of  1785,  with  a  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  territory,  and  the  establishment  of  the  line 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  subject,  however,  had 
been  referred  to  the  Federal  government  for  settlement  and 
amicable  negotiation. 

The  commissioners  notified  the  Spanish  governor  ^  that  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1785,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  pass- 
ed an  act,  which  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  county,  by  the 
name  of  *  Bourbon  county,'  near  the  Mississippi,  comprising 
all  the  lands  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  had  been  extinguished ;  and  that  said  act  provided, 
that  whenever  a  land-ofiice  should  be  established  in  ^aid  coun- 
ty, the  persons  occupying  any  of  said  lands,  being  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  friendly  power,  should  have  a 
preference  claim  allowed  and  reserved  to  them :  provided  iAey 
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actually  lived  on  and  cuUivated  said  lands.**  The  subjecU  how- 
ever, having  been  referred  to  the  Federal  government  for  ne- 
gotiation, the  act  of  February  7th»  1785,  was  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  1788.* 

An  active  trade  from  the  population  on  the  Ohio  had  forced 
itself  down  the  Mississippi  to  every  part  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida,  and  the  people  of  these  western  settlements  claimed 
the  natural  right  to  the  use  of  the  river  through  the  province 
of  Louisiana ;  although,  in  the  eyes  of  Spain,  they  were  un- 
questionably citizens  of  a  foreign  power.  It  had  early  become 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  derive  a 
large  revenue  from  this  trade  by  the  imposition  of  transit  and 
port  duties,  besides  harbor  duties^  and  such  other  expenses  as 
were  unavoidable  in  trade.  A  revenue  officer,  with  a  suitable 
guard  and  a  military  post,  was  established  at  New  Madrid 
and  other  points,  at  which  all  boats  were  required  to  make  land 
and  comply  with  the  revenue  laws,  which  were  enforced  with 
rigor,  even  to  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  cargo. 

The  western  people  were  multiplying  rapidly,  and  their 
surplus  products  adapted  to  the  Louisiana  trade  continued  to 
increase  astonishingly,  and  forced  their  way  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  river  duties,  which  by  them  were  deemed  op- 
pressive and  unjust,  were  collected  and  extorted  by  the  officids 
of  Louisiana,  supported  by  military  force.  The  western  people 
believed  these  duties  exorbitant,  and  the  many  restrictions 
which  were  imposed  oppressive  and  unjust  toward  those  who 
possessed  a  natural  right  to  navigate  the  river  free  of  all  such 
impositions.  Under  these  impressions,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  of  the  sturdy  Republicans  should  resist  these  exactions, 
and  disregard  the  attempts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  en- 
force them.  In  this  manner,  it  frequently  happened  that  persons 
were  seized,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  with  other  vexatious  delays 
and  expenses ;  and  sometimes  their  cargoes  were  confiscated 
ns  contraband,  or  forfeited,  and  the  owners  or  supercargoes 
were  discharged,  penniless,  to  find  their  way  home.f 

[A  J).  1787.]  Repeated  occurrences  of  this  kind  in  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  from  1786  to  1787,  had  greatly  incensed  the  west- 
ern people,  and  disseminated  a  general  feeling  of  revenge 

*  See  American  State  Fapen,  folio  edition,  voL  i^  Pablic  Land«,  p.  ISO.  Tke  Geor- 
gia act  wafl  entitled,  "  An  act  for  laying  out  a  diatrict  of  land  situate  on  the  Rhrer  Mia- 
sisaippi,  and  within  the  boonda  of  diia  atate,  into  a  county,  to  be  called  '  Bourbon.* " — 
Bee  Toolmin's  Digeat,  p.  464.  f  Martin,  voL  ii,  p.  90,  91.  . 
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throughout  the  whole  Ohio  region,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Monongahela  to  those  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Riv- 
ers. To  such  an  extent  had  this  vindictive  feelmg  been  car- 
ried in  Kentucky  and  upon  the  Cumberland  River,  that  a  mil- 
itary  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  devised  for  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  the  .western  people,  and  seizing  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans ;  provided  the  Federal  government  failed  to  obtain  from 
Spain,  by  negotiation,  such  commercial  privileges  in  Louisiana 
as  were  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  western  people. 

Such  had  been  the  excitement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee* 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1787,  that  the  Spanish  governor  be- 
came seriously  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  Kentucky,  in 
ilefiance  of  the  Federal  authority.  At  the  same  time,  the  west- 
em  people,  indignant  at  the  neglect  of  the  Federal  government 
in  not  securing  for  them  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi,  were 
8tr<xigly  tempted  to  separate  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  to 
secure  for  themselves  an  independent  form  of  government, 
which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  from  Spain,  under  one  form 
or  another,  those  commercial  advantages  which  they  were,  de- 
termined to  possess. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Colonel  James  Wilkin- 
son, an  enterprising  merchant  of  Kentucky,  and  a  man  of  fine 
talents  and  address,  made  arrangements  with  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities to  descend  to  NeW  Oriels  with  several  boats  loaded 
with  tobacQO,  flou:r,  and  other  articles  of  western  productioiL 
Having  reached  New  Orleans  in  safety^  he  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  governor,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  securing 
for  himself  and  a  few  friends  permission  to  trade  with  the  city, 
and  to  introduce  free  of  duties  many  articles  of  western  pro- 
duction adapted  to  the  Louisiana  market.* 

*  The  ezBotiooa  of  the  Spaauh  government  were  ia  the  ihipe  of  heavy  traneit  aad 
port  dntiei  on  all  produce  and  articles  of  trade  deecending  the  Musisiippi  from  any  of 
the  western  settlements  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  numeroas  tribataries.  Every  article 
thas  introdoced  into  Lonlsiana,  of  which  Westesn  Tennessee  was  daimed  as  a  portion, 
and  all  kinds  of  trade  descending  the  river,  were 'compelled  to  pay  an  excise  doty  to  the 
government,  varying  at  different  times,  according  to  the  aibitrary  will  of  the  intendant, 
or  the  orders  of  the  king,  from  tix  to  twemly-Jivt  per  eenL  ad  vedorem.  For  the  cdlec> 
tion  of  tixis  dnty,  a  military  ibfoe,  with  revenue  officers,  was  stationed  at  New  Madrid, 
and  other  points  below,  by  whom  every  boat  was  compelled  to  land  and  submit  to  have 
fiieir  cai^[oes  ovexhanled,  and  sometimes,  when  deception  was  suspected,  to  have  them 
unloaded,  in  order  that  the  Spanish  officers  might  be  satisfied  of  the  cargo^  upon  which 
to  assess  the  duties.  When  duties  wetB  thus  paid,  and  papers  furnished,  the  bpat  was 
required  to  land  at  each  post  below,  and  exhibit  the  evidence  of  having  paid  duties  t 
refusal  to  do  so  exposed  them  to  be  fired  into  from  the  batteries,  or  to  be  pursued,  and 
fobjected  to  heavy  fines,  imprisonment*  and  ooofisoations.    The  latter  penalty  was  a 
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In  making  concessions  in  favor  pf  the  western  people*  (tov* 
emor  Miro  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  and  popular* 
\ty  of  Colonel  Wilkinson  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  con- 
ciliating the  hostile  feelings  and  the  inimical  prejudices  which 
had  been  excited  against  the  Spanish  authorities.  Through 
him,  in  addition  to  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon  the 
river  trade,  and  an  abatement  on  the  transit  duties,  the-  govern- 
or proposed  to  encourage  emigration  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Cumberland  settlements,  to  the  parishes  of  West  Florida  con- 
tiguous to  the  Mississippi.* 

The  Spanish  minister,  Don  Diego  Guardoqui,  apprised  of  the 
govemoi^s  views,  and  conceiving  that  he  might  derive  a  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  such  a  state  of  things,  readily  assented 
to  the  policy,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the 
proposed  plans  for  securing  harmony  of  feeling  between  the 
western  people  and  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana.  The 
intendant  of  Louisiana,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  the  governor, 
had  consented  to  relax  the  revenue  laws,  and  indirectly  to  sanc- 
tion occasional  violations  of  a  rigorous  and  oppressive  law. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  when 
Guardoqui,  perceiving  that  his  expectations,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  were  not  realized,  determined  to  require  the  rigid  ex- 
ecution of  the  revenue  laws  upon  the  river  trade. 

**  While  Colonel  Wilkinson  was  in  New  Orleans,  in  June, 
1787,  Governor  Miro  requested  him  to  give  his  dentiments  free- 
ly, in  writing,  respecting  the  political  interests  of  Spain  and 
the  Americans  of  the  United  States  inhabiting  the  regions 
upon  the  western  waters.  This  he  did  at  length  in  a  docu* 
ment  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  which  the  governor  transmit- 
ted to  Madrid  to  be  laid  before  the  King  of  SpaiiL 

Ikvorfte  mewve  wMi  the  Spaniih  offlceni;  tae,  m  tbat  oase.  they  general^  msBtged 
to  appropriate  the  ipcrils  to  tiieir  private  lue. 

*  See  Botler'a  Hiatoiy  of  Kentucky*  paanxn.  In  lereral  portiona  of  thia  worik  wa 
hare  been  oompeUed*  in  makings  referenoea  to  aotiiority,  to  depend  chiefly  on  Batlec*! 
History  of  Kentooky,  which  embracet  most  of  tiie  eariy  histoiy  of  Weatem  Virginia 
and  Kentocky,  which  ia  imbodied  in  the  firat  volnme  of  Hamplvey  MaiahaU'a  Hiatoiy 
of  the  state.  The  material  facts  and  inddenta  vre  certainly  imbodied  in  BotWf 
History  of  Kentocky,  which  comprises  much  western  history  besides  that  pcopeily  be- 
tonging  to  that  state.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Bntler  did  not  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  a  systematic  order  of  arrangement,  to  a  penpicnoos,  dignified 
and  oomprefaensiYd  phraseology  so  becoming  the  history  of  a  member  of  this  yonng  and 
glorioos  Hepoblic.  Had  hia  work  been  prepared  with  tbat  patient  care  and  matore  re* 
flection  which  woaldhave  enabled  him  to  present  the  osefol  matter  therein  contained 
in  that  clear,  concise,  and  Indd  manner  which  characterizes  oar  ablest  historianSp  he 
woaU  have  merited  and  received  the  gratitude  of  the  Great  West. 
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'^  In  this  doGumoit  he  urges  the  natural  right  of  the  western 
people  to  follow  the  current  of  rivers  flowing  through  their 
country  to  the  sea*  He -states  the  extent  of  the.  country,  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  abounding  in  choice  productions  proper  for 
foreign  markets,  to  which  they  haye  no  means  of  conveying 
them  should  the  Mississippi  be  shut  against  them.  He  sets 
forth  the  advantages  which  Spain  might  derive  from  allowing 
them  the  free  use  of  the  river.  He  proceeded  to  show  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  western  country,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  every  individual  looked  forward  to  the 
navigation  of  that  river ;  he  described  the  general  abhorrence 
with  which  they  received  the  intelligence  that  Congress  was 
about  to  sacrifice  their  dearest  interest  by  ceding  to  Spain,  for 
twenty  years,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  represents 
it  as  a  fact  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  separating  themselves 
entirely  from  the  Union  on  that  account ;  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  governor's  fears  by  an  ominous  display  of  their  strength  \ 
and  argues  the  impolicy  of  Spain  in  being  so  blind  to  her  own 
interest  as  to  refiise  them  an  amicable  participation  in  the  nav* 
igation  of  the  river,  thereby  forcing  tiiem  into  violent  meas- 
ures. He  assures  the  Spanish  governor  that,  in  case  of  such 
alternative,  *  Great  Britain  stands  ready,  with  expanded  arms, 
to  receive  them,'  and  to  assist  their  effi>rts  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  quotes  a  conversation  with  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  that  effect  He  states  the  facility  with  which 
the  province  of  Louisiana  might  be  invaded  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  English  and  Americans,  the  former  advancing  from  Can* 
ada  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  latter  by  way  of  the 
Ohio  River;  also,  the  practicability  of  proceeding  from  Louisi- 
ana  to  Mexico,  in  a  march  of  twenty  days ;  that  in  case  of  such 
invasion.  Great  Britain  will  aim  at  the  possession  of  Louisiana 
and  New  Orleans,  and  leave  the  navigation  of  the  river  free  to 
the  Americans.  He  urged  forcibly  the  danger  of  the  Spanish 
interests  in  North  America,  with  Great  Britain  in  possession 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  she  was  already  in  possession  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes.  He  concluded  with  an  apolo- 
gy for  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  expressed  his  views  by 
the  governor's  particular  request ;  that  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  from  a  man  *  whose  head  may  err,  but  whose  heart  can  not 
deceive.'  "* 

*  Bntler'g  mstory  of  Kentnokj,  9d  ed.,  p.  519, 510,  Appoidiz. 
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These  views  accorded  so  nearly  with  those  which  had  been 
already  suggested  by  the  condition  of  things  on  the  M ississipp 
and  in  the  West,  that  they  were  unhesitatingly  adopted  as  the 
correct  principles  for  the  government  of  his  Catholic  majesty's 
officers  charged  with  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Louisiana. 

The  object  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  in  this  statement  of  the 
relative  feelings  and  interests  of  the  two  countries,  was  evi* 
dently  to  impress  upon  the  Spanish  government  forcibly  the 
importance  of  granting  to  the  American  people  of  the  West 
those  commercial  privileges  which  Spain  could  not  long  with« 
hold  with  safety  to  her  dontinion  on  the  Mississippi.  In  doing 
this,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  operate  upon  not  only  their 
fears,  but  their  interests  and  their  love  of  self-preservation. 
Hence  he  held  out  to  the  Spanish  governor  the  possibility  of 
an  alliance  between  the  western  country  and  Louisiana. 

Nor  was  the  latter  mistaken  in  his  views  as  to  the  proper 
manner  in  which  these  concessions  were  to  be  effected.  The 
statement  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  and  the  influence  of  his  ad- 
dress and  talents,  were  the  first  efficient  means  which  led  to 
the  change  of  policy  in  the  government  of  Louisiana.  Through 
Colonel  Wilkinson's  negotiation  and  his  diplomatic  address, 
the  governor  was  convinced  of  the  policy  of  conciliating  the 
western  people,  and  of  attaching  them  as  far  as  practicable  to 
the  Spanish  government.  For  this  purpose,  he  granted  per- 
mission for  Americans  from  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland 
River  to  emigrate  to  West  Florida  and  establish  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Spain,  with  liberal  grants  of  land,  and 
other  privileges  granted  only  to  the  most  favored  nations*  At 
the  same  time,  the  intendant  of  Louisiana,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  governor  and  of  the  minister,  Don  Guardoqui,  near 
the  Federal  government,  relaxed  the  exactions  required  by  the 
revenue  laws,  and  extended  special  indulgences  to  favored 
persons  from  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland.  While  these 
things  were  exerting  a  salutary  influence  in  conciliating  these 
growing  and  populous  settlements,  the  Spanish  minister  con^ 
ceived  the  plan  for  effecting  a  political  union  between  the  west* 
em  people  and  the  province  of  Louisiana.  The  first  step  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object  was  the  plan 
of  forming  American  settlements  in  Upper  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  in  the  Florida  district  of  Lower  Louisiana.^ 

*  Maxtm'i  Louifiaiuit  toL  ii,  p.  90  91. 
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[A.D.  1788.]  A  large  American  9ettleinent  was  to  be 
formed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  St  Francis  River.  General  Morgan,  an 
American  citizen,  received  a  large  grant  of  land  about  seventy 
mile»  below  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  upon  which  he  was  to  in- 
troduce and  settle  an  American  colony.  Soon  afterward,  6en« 
eral  Morgan  arrived  with  his  colony,  and  located  it  about 
seventy  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  ancient 
alluvions  which  extend  westward  to  the  White  Water  Creek, 
within  the  present  county  of  New  Madrid,  in  Missouri.  Here, 
upon  the  beautiful  rolling  plains,  he  laid  off  the  plan  of  a  mag^ 
nificent  city,  which,  in  honor  of  the  Spanish  capital,  he  called 
**  New  Madrid."  The  extent  and  plan  of  the<new  city  was  but 
little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  old  capital  which  it  was  to  commem* 
orate.  Spacious  streets,  extensive  public  squares,  avenues,  and 
promenades  were  tastefully  laid  off  to  magnify  and  adorn  the 
future  city.  In  less  than  twelve  months  from  its  first  location, 
it  had  assumed,  according  to  Major  Stoddart,  the  appearance 
of  a  regularly  built  town,  with  numerous  temporary  houses  dis- 
tributed over  a  high  and  beautiful  imdulatory  plam.  Its  lati- 
tude was  determined  to  be  36^  3(y  north.  In  the  center  of  the 
site,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Mississippi,  was  a  beautiful 
lake,  to  be  inclosed  by  the  future  streets  of  the  city. 

Thiff  policy  was  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  in  hopes  of 
gaining  over  the  western  people  to  an  adfaer^ice  to  the  Span- 
ish interests.  Nor  was  it  wholly  unsuccessful.  In  the  mean 
time,  many  individuals  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  on  the  Cumber- 
land, had  become  favorably  impressed  toward  a  union  with 
Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  crown,- and  a  very  large  portion 
of  them  had  been  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  government,  because  it  had  failed  to  secure  for  them 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  either  by  formal  negotiation 
or  by  force  of  arms. 

But  this  state  of  mitigated  feeling  toward  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities was  of  but  short  duration.  Don  Diego  Guardoqui,  the 
minister,  had  failed  to  derive  that  pecuniary  advantage  which 
he  had  expected  from  his  connivance  at  repeated  infractions 
of  the  revenue  laws.  As  if  the  facts  had  just  come  to  his 
knowledge,  he  now  affected  great  indignation  at  the  remissness 
of  the  intendant,  who  had  permitted  these  delinquencies ;  and, 
in  an  official  communication,  severely  reprimanded  his  derelic- 
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tion  of  duty,  and  threatened  to  represent  hia  conduct  and  his 
delinquencies  to*  the  court  at  Madrid.  The  intendant,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  offioe,  resumed  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  reventle  laws.  Seizures^  oonfiscations,  delay 89  and  im- 
prisonments, affecting  owners,  supercargoes^  ^aad:  crews  of  jQatp 
boats  descending  the  river,  became  frequent  and  embarrassing ; 
and  Louisiana  was  again  menaced  with  invasion  from  the  Ohio. 
Hundreds  of  fiery  spirits  in  Kentucky  and  on  the  Cumberland 
were  anxious  to  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had  been  nearly  de* 
stroy  ed  by  fire.  On  the  2 1  s  t  of  March,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  chapel  of  a  Spaniard  in  Chartres-atreet  took  fire, 
and,  by  a  strong  'Wind,  it  soon  spread  over  the  city,  until  nine 
hundred  houses  were  consumed,  besides  an  immense  amount 
of  |H*operty  of  every  description.  This  was  the  severest  ca^ 
lamity  which  had  ever  befallen  the  city,  and  threw  the  whole 
province  into  want  and  embarrassment.*  Provisions  of  all 
kinds  became  scarce,  and  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  city. 
To  prevent  actual  suffering  and  famine,  the  government  was 
obliged  to  take  measures  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
people.  A  contract  was  opened  for  the  supply  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fiour  from  the  Ohio  region,  upon  which  large  ad- 
vances of  money  were  made,  and,  as  an  additional  inducement 
to  traders  and  boatmen^  the  privilege  of  introducing  other  arti- 
cles was  granted  to  those  who  brought  cargoes  of  flour. 

The  embarrassment. and  privations  occasioned  by  this  un- 
foreseen calamity  in  the*  city  admonished  the  governor  of  the 
necessity  of  relaxing  all  the  commercial  restrictions  upon  the 
river  trade,  and  of  releasing  those  individuals  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  former,  violations  of  the  revenue  laws,  ^d  to 
restore  the  property  previously  seized  and  confiscated. 

About  this  time  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Col- 
onel Wilkinson  for  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  boat-loads 
of  tobacco  annually  into  the  city.  Permission  was  also  extend- 
ed to  emigrants  from  the  settlements  upon  the  Wabash,  Ken- 
tucky, or  Cumberland  Rivers,  to  settle  in  Louisiana,  upon  con- 
dition of  their  paying  a  duty  of  twmity-five  per  cent,  upon  all 
property  introduced  for  sale.  Slaves,  stock,  provisions  for  two 
years,  farming  utensils  and  implements,  were  to  be  free  from 
any  duty  whatever.    Lands  for  the  settlement  of  farms  and 

*  Martii^  voL  ii,  p.  97. 
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for  residences  were  freely  tendered  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  become  Spanish  subjects.  Many  American  citizens,  encour- 
aged by  these  ccmditions,  and  allured  by  the  mild  climate  and 
the  productive  soil  of  West  Florida,  removed,  with  their  fam- 
ilies imd  effects,  to  that  country,  and  became  incorporated  as 
Spanish  subjects. 

During  the  year  1788  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
was  extended  over  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  com- 
prised the  whole  country  from  the  Ohio  northwestwardly  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  By  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
for  the  organization  of  this  territory,  involuntary  servitude  or 
slavery  was  forever  abolished  within  its  limits.  Many  of  the 
French  settlers  in  the  Illinois  country  were  in  the  possession 
of  negro  slaves,  introduced  under  the  French  jurisdiction,  which 
tolerated  slavery,  as  did  that  of  Virginia  afterward*  Unwill- 
ing now  to  be  stripped  of  a  valuable  species  of  property  by 
subsequent  legislation,  they  determined  to  remove  into  the 
Spanish  dominion  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  n^gro  slavery 
was  free  from  restrictions. 

The  population  of  Louisiana  for  several  years  had  been  grad- 
ually increasing  in  number,  from  Spain  and  France  and  their 
dependences,  no  less  than  from  the  United  States,  and  the  cens- 
us taken  during  the  year  1788  presented  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  42,611  souls  in  Louisiana  and  the  West  Florida  dis- 
tricts. This  aggregate  indicated  an  increase  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  persons  since  the  census  of  1785,  the  greater  portion 
ef  whom  were  Spanish  immigrants  and  French  Acadians,  in- 
troduced two  years  before ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  Amer- 
icans, who  had  settled  in  the  West  Florida  districts.     ^ 

The  whole  population  by  this  census  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes  and  numbers,  viz. :  free  whites,  19,446 ;  free  per- 
sons of  color,  1701 ;  slaves,  21,465.* 

*  See  Martin,  toL  it,  p.  99, 100.    This  popTilatioQ  wu  diitrilmted  over  tiie  proriDoe 
In  Ae  fiiUowkig  oidef,  vis.: 
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17.  Waahita 838 

18.  Eapidea      ......••  147 
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From  the  year  1788  we  may  date  the  settled  policy  of  Spain, 
through  her  colonial  and  diplomatic  authorities,  to  endeavor, 
by  intrigue  and  diplomacy,  to  acquire  the  western  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  king,  having  approved  the  judicious 
policy  of  Gk)vernor  Miro  relative  to  the  indulgences  extended 
to  the  western  people,  relieved  him  from  the  interference  of 
the  intendant  by  the  resignation  of  Navarro,  and  the  union  of 
his  duties  and  authority  in  the  governor  himself.  Navarro,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  endeavored  to  rouse  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  increasing  power  ot 
the  United  States.*  He  had  portrayed  in  strong  colors  the 
ambition  of  the  Federal  government  on  the  subject  of  western 
territory,  and  the  thirst  for  conquest,  which,  he  asserted,  would 
be  gratified  only  by  the  extension  of  their  dominion  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  also  recommended,  as  the 
only  true  policy  for  Spain  to  pursue,  the  necessity  of  dismem- 
bering the  Federal  union  by  procuring  the  separation  of  the 
western  country  from  the  Atlantic  States.  This  accomplish* 
ed,  the  danger  of  the  Spanish  provinces  fix>m  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  Federal  power  would  immediately  cea^e,  and 
Spain  would  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  negotiations  mutually 
advantageous  to  Louisiana  and  the  western  people,  who  were 
impatient  of  the  delays  and  failures  of  the  Federal  government 
to  promote  their  interests. 

To  efiect  this  object,  he  recommended  the  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  pensions  to  prominent  individuals  of  Kentucky,  and  an 
extension  of  commercial  privileges  to  the  western  people  gener- 
ally. The  judicious  control  of  these  means,  in  his  opinion, 
would  make  it  no  difficult  matter  for  Spain  to  arrest  forever 
the  designs  of  the  United  States  for  extending  their  territory 
in  the  West,  while  it  would  greatly  augment  the  power  ol 
Spain  in  Louisiana,  and  immensely  increase  its  resources.  The 
suggestions  of  the  minister  were  well  received  at  court,  and 
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*  In  Hub  reipect  NaTano  seemed  to  have  had  a  prophetic  Tision  into  fhftarifty,  and  to 
have  foreaeen  the  evento  which  were  to  transpire  more  than  half  a  centoiy  afterwirdL 
whenTezaa  and  Oregon  were  finally  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
pennanendy  in  184S. 
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formed  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  policy  of  Spain  and  Louisi- 
ana toward  the  Federal  government  and  the  western  people 
respectively,  until  the  "  Treaty  of  Madrid,"  seven  years  after- 
ward.* 

[A.D.  1769.]  Thus  commenced  that  series  of  intrigues  and 
vexatious  court  delays  on  the  part  of  Spain,  which  character- 
ized the  political  relations  of  that  power  toward  the  United 
States  until  the  final  evacuation  of  the/  Natchez  District  ten 
years  afterward ;  a  state  of  uncertain  peace,  which  for  years 
continued  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  two  countries,  and  to 
destroy  mutual  confidence.!  Nor  were  persons  of  talent  and 
influence  wanting  in  Kentucky  who  were  willing  to  promote 
the  designs  of  Spain  in  producing  a  separation  of  the  West,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  political  and  commercial  alliance  with 
Louisiana  under  the  protection  of  Spain. 

Under  the  adopted  policy  of  Spain  relative  to  emigration  ft'om 
the  United  States,  and  the  river  trade,  the  population  continued 
to  advance  west  of  the  mountains,  and  emigration  to  Louisi- 
ana and  West  Florida  began  to  add  hundreds  annually  to  the 
population  of  the  province. 

At  the  same  time,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade  oi 
the  western  people  with  the  Spanish  provinces  generally, 
through  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  surplus  products  of  the 
settlements  on  the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  the  Kentucky,  and- 
Cumberland  Rivers  consisted  of  flour,  pork,  beef,  whisky,  ap- 
ples, cider,  lumber,  horses,  cattle,  and  many  other  agricultural 
Bnd  manufactured  products,  which  met  with  a  ready  sale  in 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  other  points  upon  the  river. J.  An 
active  trade  in  breadstuffs  had  likewise  been  opened  with  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  by  sea,  and  a  state  of  general  good  feeling 
existed  between  the  western  people  and  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties in  Louisiana. 

Enterprise  was  awakened  in  the  West,  and  capital  freely  in- 
vested in  rearing  those  products  most  in  demand  in  Louisiana 
and  the  Spanish  provinces  throughout  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  men  of  enterprise  and  capital 
embarked  their  means  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  in  the 
extension  of  western  commerce. 

[A.D.  1790.]    For  two  years  this  state  of  amicable  trade 

*  Maitb'i  LoaiiiaiiB,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100,  &c.    See,  also,  Butler's  Kentooky. 
t  See  Butler's  Kentucky.  t  Martin's  Loouiiana,  voL  ii.,  p.  103. 
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continuedf  and  from  all  these  settlements  emigrants  and  ad- 
venturers continued  to  descend,  upon  every  spring  flood,  in 
company  with  the  regular  tradiog-boats  from  the  Ohio.  Many 
of  them,  well  pleased  with  the  climate  and  the  agricultural  fa* 
cilities  of  the  country,  remained  and  entered  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  then  the  most  valuable  sta- 
ples of  Louisiana.  Others,  who  had  contemplated  a  permanent 
residence  in  the  Florida  districts,  averse  to  the  tenets  and  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  all  were  required  to  adhere, 
yielding  to  their  prejudices^  returned  to  the  United  States,  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  opinion  in  their  religious  sentiments  and  the 
church  rituals. 

But  Spain  had  become  jealous  of  the  advance  of  the  Federal 
power,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  became  highly  disquieted 
by  the  extension  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  **  South- 
western Territory,**  and  the  reUnquishmentof  sovereignty  over 
the  same  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  About  the  same  time, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Federal  government  had  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  boundary  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Creek  nation,  and  which  had  been  fully  ratified  by  them  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  this  treaty, 
the  Spanish  authorities  immediately  instituted  a  negotiation 
with  the  Creeks,  by  which  they  were  induced  to  prohibit  the 
opening  of  the  boundary  line  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  Thus, 
for  more  than  a  year  subsequently,  did  the  Creeks  r^ise  to  rat- 
ify the  boundary  line*  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  induced  by  the  Spanish  emissaries  to  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1791.]  Hence,  during  the  years  1790  and  1791,  the 
intercourse  between  the  western  people  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  Louisiana  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  northwestern  frontier, 
and  also  upon  the  southwestern  borders  of  the  Cumberland  set- 
tlements. Such  had  been  the  hostile  operations  >of  the  north- 
em  Indians,  that  a  succession  of  military  expeditions  had  been 
arrayed  against  them,  and  had  penetrated  to  the  center  of  their 
country.  The  southern  Indians  had  now  taken  up  arms 
against  the  southern  frontier,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  arrest- 
the  fiiither  advance  of  the  Federal  power. 

Heretofore  but  little  attention  had  been  given  to  education 

*  Mutin's  Looiciani,  toI.  ii.,  p..  106. 
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in  Louisiana ;  schools  were  few,  and  confined  exclusively  to  the 
wealthy,  or  were  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  where  the  ex- 
penses of  education  effectually  excluded  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  only  school  in  New  Orleans  was  one  under  the 
control  of  the  priests,  taught  by  a  few  Spanish  nuns  who  ar- 
rived soon  afl^  O'Reilly's  departure.  During  the  autumn  of 
1791,  however,,  a  number  of  French  refugees  from  the  massa- 
cre of  St  Domingo  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  and,  being  desti- 
tute of  property,  were  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  teachers.  Many  of  them  having  been  well  educated, 
became  valuable  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  subsequent  introduction  of  schools  in  the  province.  The 
same  catastrophe  in  St.  Domingo  furnished  New  Orleans  with 
the  first  regular  dramatic  corps. 

[A.D.  1792.]  The  same  year  closed  the  mild  and  judicious 
administration  of  Governor  Miro  in  Louisiana.  Being  promoted 
to  the  Mexican  provinces,  he  retired  from  Loidsiana,  esteem- 
ed and  regretted  no  less  by  the  people  of  the  province  than  by 
those  of  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland  settlements.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  Louisiana  by  Don  Francisco 
Louis  Hector,  Baron  de  Carondelet,  who  exercised  the  offices 
of  governor  and  intendant.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1792,  he 
issued  his  bando  de  buen  gobiemo^  In  it  was  set  forth  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  his  future  administration,  besides  several  new 
regulations  for  the  city  police.  He  also  instituted  regulations 
for  lighting  the  streets,  and  for  organizing  fire  compam'es  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  from  the  calamity  of  destructive  fires. 

In  July  following,  he  issued  his  proclamation,  by  order  of 
the  king,  establishing  sundry  wholesome  and  humane  regula- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  slaves,  tendii^  greatly  to  meliorate 
their  general  condition.* 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  continued  to  augment  in  popula- 
tion and  to  extend  its  commerce.  By  the  census  of  1792,  it 
was  found  to  contain  nearly  six  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  in  commercial  importance. 

The  new  governor,  imitating  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
continued  to  extend  commercial  facilities  to  the  western  peo- 
ple, and  to  encourage  the  existing  trade  between  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans.  Although  contrary  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  minister  of  finance,  yet  such  was  the  general  ad- 

*  Mutin,  ToL  ii,  p.  119. 
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vantage  of  this  policy  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  the 
whole  province  indirectly,  that  the  king  subsequently  justified 
him  in  the  partial  infraction  of  the  revenue  laws  relative  to  the 
western  people.  In  accordance  with  the  same  amicable  com- 
mercial policy  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1792  the  governor  had  permitted  several  mer- 
chants from  Philadelphia  to  establish  commercial  houses  in  New 
Orleans  for  conducting  the  America^  commerce  of  the  city.* 

[A.D.  1793.]  About  this  time  the  political  disturbances  in 
France  began  to  affect,  not  only  the  United  States,  but  Louisi- 
ana also.  France  and  Spain  were  at  war ;  and  French  emis- 
saries sought,  through  the  prejudice  which  had  been  roused 
against  the  Spaniards  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  instigate  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  practicable,  even  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Western  States,  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana  un- 
der the  dominion  and  protection  of  France.  Connected  with 
this  scheme,  a  revolt  of  the  French  population  of  Louisiana 
against  the  Spanish  authority  was  contemplated. 

Such  was  the  menacing  attitude  of  affairs  in  Louisiana,  that 
Grovemor  Carondelet  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  all  prudent 
measures  for  placing  the  province  in  a  proper  state  of  defense 
against  foreign  as  well  domestic  enemies.  The  old  fbrtifica- 
tioi^  near  the  city  were  superseded  by  two  new  forts  com- 
menced upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  one  above  and  the  other 
immediately  below  the  city.  Three  redoubts  defended  the 
back  part  of  the  city,  the  central  one  being  the  principal.  At 
the  middle  of  each  flank  was  alio  a  battery ;  and  the  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  within  which  was  a  strong 
palisade  barrier.f  Other  forts,  at  different  points  on  the  river, 
above  and  below,  were  likewise  placed  in  a  proper  state  of 
defense. 

The  militia  were  also  organized  and  trained,  ready  for  serv- 
ice at  the  shortest  notice.  The  governor  reported  the  number 
of  militia  fit  for  service  in  the  province  as  between  five  and  six 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  provincial  authorities  could  at 
any  time  within  three  weeks  concentrate  three  thousand  men 
in  any  part  of  the  province.;]; 

*  Mutin,  voL  ii,  pk  lis.  t  Idem,  p.  117. 

X  The  Boilitia  were  orgaoized  m  fbOowi : 

1.  In  New-  Orleans  Uiere  were  five  oon^paniei  of  Tolanteen,  one  eompan^r  of  vttSip 
Ury,  and  two  companies  of  riflemen,  each  oontaining  one  hnndred  men. 
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Meantime  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  France  had  begun  to 
extend  its  influence  into  Louisiana.  The  political  zealots  of 
Jacobinical  France  were  eager  to  commence  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  their  estranged  countrymen  of  Louisiana  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  and  to  release  them  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  Spanish  dominion.  At  the  head  of  these  political  fanatics 
was  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister  near  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  This  fiery  and  indiscreet  functionary  of 
Republican  France  endeavored  to  rouse  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  an  unlawful  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
For  this  purpose,  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
he  issued  commissions  to  a  number  of  men  as  officers  in  the 
French  armies,  with  authority  to  rsdse  troops  in  the  United 
States  for  the  contemplated  invasion  and  revolution  of  Louisi- 
ana.  The  principal  field  of  M.  Genet's  operations  was  the 
western  country,  especially  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Seizing  upon  the  excited  prejudices  of  the  western  people,  his 
agents  were  active  in  descanting  upon  the  incalculable  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  the  whole  country  by  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Federal  Union  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana 
under  the  protection  of  France.  Many  of  the  western  people 
of  the  United  States  were  seduced  by  his  emissaries  to  espouse 
the  schemes  of  the  French  agitator,  and  troops  were  actually 
imbpdied  upon  the  southern  firontier  of  Georgia.  An  emissa- 
ry had  been  dispatched  to  the  Creek  nation,  and  had  enlisted 
a  large  body  of  Creek  warriors  in  the  enterprise.* 

[A.D.,  1794.]  Although  the  Federal  government  of  the 
United  States  had  used  the  utmost  vigilance  and  decision  in  ar- 
resting the  contemplated  treasonable  expedition,  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  neglected  no  measure  for  putting  his  province  in  a 
proper  state  of  defense  to  meet  the  threatened  danger.  The 
fortifications  around  the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  progressing 

8.  Between  the  city  and  the  Balixe  were  four  oompaniei  of  one  hoadred  men  eadi. 

3.  The  "legion  of  the  MiaiiMippi/'  oomprinng  tlie  militia  on  both  lides  of  the  river, 
from  tbe  vicinity  of  the  city  up  to  Point  Couple,  o(uuititated  ten  oavapnmen  of  fiuUien, 
km  compenieB  of  dragoonc,  and  two  oompaniea  of  grenadien,  each  of  one  bandred  men. 

4.  At  AvoyeDeSi  one  company  of  infantiy. 

5.  At  Waabita,  one  company  of  caraliy.  ' 

6.  At  tiie  nUnoii,  two  companiea  of  cavahy  and  two  companies  of  iniantry. 

7.  At  the  German  and  Acadian  ooaata,  one  regiment  of  one  thousand  men. 

8.  At  Mobile,  one  company  of  infantiy  toad  one  company  of  caTaby. — Bee  Martin, 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  117, 118. 

*  See  Martin's  Looisiana,  toL  iL,  p.  123.  Also,  American  State  Papen,  voL  x., 
Boston  edition  of  1817.    See,  also,  ciiap.  iii.  of  this  book. 
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daily  toward  completion ;  the  forts  at  Natchez,  Walnut  Hills, 
and  New  Madrid  were  re-enforced,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Chickasas,  by  which  the  alliance  of  that  nation 
was  secured,  and  permission  obtained  for  the  establishment  of 
a  military  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Margot  or  Wolf  River, 
upon  the  fourth  Chickasi  Bluff,  which  was  soon  afterward  oc- 
cupied by  a  stockade  fort.* 

The  militia  throughout  the  province  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
complete  organization,  and  the  people  were  exhorted  to  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty, to  resist  every  attempt  to  excite  rebellion,  or  in  any  wise 
to  favor  the  military  invasion  designed  by  the  adherents  of 
France.  To  carry  out  measures  for  insuring  the  peace  and 
due  observance  of  the  law,  he  issued  his  proclamation  about 
the  first  of  June,  strictly  requiring  the  enforcement  of  certain 
police  regulations  throughout  the  province.f 

Yet  the  French  population  of  Louisiana,  influenced  by  re- 
ports of  the  successes  and  victories  of  the  French  arms  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  extension  of  Republican  principles 
throughout  France,  and  the  successful  experiment  of  free  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  were  for  a  time  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  emancipation  from  absolute  monarchy. 
But,  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  military  despotism,  with 
its  watchful  agents,  no  overt  act  of  rebellion  was  disclosed  in 
Louisiana,  and  soon  afterward  the  agents  of  Genet  were  ar- 
rested by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  by  their  demand  Genet 
himself  was  recalled  by  bis  government.}; 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  Genet's  intrigues  in  the  West,  and 
to  conciliate  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  western  people 

*  The  treaty  with  the  ChickasAa  wu  condacted  hy  Manuel  Gayoao  de  Lemoa,  oom- 
mandant  and  lieatenant-goremor  of  the  Natchez  Diitrict  The  ChickaaAa  ceded  to 
him  the  fonzth  hlafi!  with  the  view  of  erecting  thereon  a  fort»  which  waa  to  be  kept 
in  good  repair  for  the  pnrpoae  of  protecting  Louisiana  from  any  invasion  which  might 
proceed  from  Ae  United  States.  Although  a  stockade  was  commenced  soon  afterward, 
it  was  not  completed  until  ItCay,  1795^  when  it  was  called  "Fort  Ban  Feidinando  de 
Baraneas."  It  was  situated  upon  the  peninsula  formed  by  tiie  junction  of  the  Maigot 
and  the  Mississippi.  In  June.  1795,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet  wrote  to  Maiaon  Beoge, 
"  Aat  the  strong  fort  at  the  post  of 'Echore  Margot/ defended  by  eight  pieces  of  eight- 
pounder  cannon,  was  completed  on  Ae  31st  of  May,  1795,  when  the  Spanish  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  saluted  by  repeated  discharges  of  cannon  from  the  shore  as  well  as  from 
the  gaUeys  in  Ae  fivor." — Bee  report  of  caste,  Uiuted  States,  plaintifis  in  ertor,  v.  Coxe 
and  King,  Supreme  United  States  District  C&ait,  Louisiana,  1S43,  p.  93. 

t  Martin's  Louisiana,  voL  ii.,  p.  1S6, 137. 

t  See  Martin'a  Louisiana.    Butler'a  Kentucky.    Also,  book  br^  chapter  fii^  of 
work. 
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toward  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  the  governor  again 
relaxed  the  restrictions  upon  the  river  trade,  and  extended  im- 
portant privileges  to  men  of  enterprise,  preparatory  to  another 
attempt  to  win  over  the  western  people  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

For  this  purpose,  he  employed  Thomas  Powers,  aor  mtelli* 
gent  Englishman,  who  had  become  a  subject  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  and  who  was  dispatched  as  a  secret  emissary  Ho  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  purpose  of  conspiring  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  state  relative  to  the  best  measures  for  securing  the 
friendship  and  favor  of  the  people  toward  an  alliance  with 
Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  monarchy.  His  ostensible  busi- 
ness, however,  appeared  to  be  the  collection  of  materials  for  a 
natural  history  of  the  western  country.  Under  tliis  pretext,' 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  where  he  h^ld 
many  private  conferences  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  state,  who  were  favorably  inclined  to  his  plans.  In  this 
visit,  his  real  and  principal  object,  so  far  as  practicable,  was  to 
remove  the  predilections  in  favor  of  a  French  alliance,  to  hold 
out  stronger  inducements  for  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  to 
ascertain  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  relation  to  each  of  these 
projects,  together  with  any  general  information  relative  to  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  West.* 

In  the  alliance  with  Louisiana,  he  was  authorized  to  promise 
every  thing  ddsired  by  the  people ;  and  also  to  give  assurance 
of  the  readiness  of  the  colonial  government  to /umiAA'arm^, 
ammunition^  and  money  to  sustain  them  in  the  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government. 

Meantime,  the  people  of  Louisiana,  relieved  from  apprehen- 
sion relative  to  the  French  conspiracy,  had  become  reconciled 
to  the  mild  and  judicious  administration  of  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty's government,  by  which  his  French  subjects  were  admit- 
ted to  all  the  privileges  pertaining  to  his  Spanish  colonists. 

The  internal  administration  of  government,  the  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  the  civil  authority,  became  firmly  and  quietly  estab- 
lished, and  the  officers  of  the  same  exerted  themselves  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the  province.  The 
intendant  for  the  year  1794  was  Doa  Francisco  de  Rendon. 
The  pope,  having  erected  Louisiana  and  Florida  into  an  inde- 
pendent bishopric,  the  worthy  Don  Louis  Penalvert  was  in- 

tol.  ii.,  p.  193f  124.    AlfO»  book  iy.,  ohftp.  iii.,  of  thii  woik. 
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Stalled  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  two  additional  canons  to  the 
corps  of  the  provincial  clergy. 

The  bishop  having  established  his  Cathedral  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  Don  Almonaster,  a  perpetual  regidor  and  alfere^ 
real,  at  his  own  individaal  cost,  completed  the  Cathedral  church 
edifice,  which  had  been  commenced  two  years  previously.* 
The  same  venerable  relic  of  former  years  still  remains  in  front 
of  the  public  square  in  the  French  municipality. 

[A.D.  1705.]  At  the  same  time,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet 
was  laudably  exerting  himself  to  enlarge,  beautify,  and  fortify 
the  city.  Early  in  May,  1794,  he  had  given  public  notice  of 
his  intention  to  open  a  canal  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  draining  the  marshes  and  ponds  in  that  vi- 
cinity, and  opening  a  navigable  communication  with  the  sea. 
This  canal,  communicating  with  a  branch  of  the  Bayou  St  Jobiit 
would  effectually  accomplish  the  latter  object,  to  the  great  com- 
mercial advantage  of  the  city,  while  it  would  also  remove  one 
great  source  of  annoyance  and  disease  proceeding  from  the 
generation  of  innumerable  swarms  of  musquetoes  and  marsh 
miasma  from  the  stagnant  pools. 

To  accomplish  this  important  undertaking  for  the  advantage 
of  the  city,  he  proposed  to  accept  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  such  slave  labor  as  the  planters  and  others  in  the  vicinity 
might  be  willing  to  give.  The  month  of  June  had  been  an- 
nounced as  the  time  for  beginning  the  work,  kt  which  time 
sixty  negro  slaves  were  sent  by  the  patriotic  inhabitants,  and 
the  canal  was  commenced.  The  work  progressed  rapidly; 
but  the  depth  of  the  canal  was  only  six  feetf  The  convicts 
and  a  few  slaves  continued  to  labor  upon  the  work  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  until  it  was  opened  to  the  intersection 
of  the  Bayou  St.  John,  through  which  a  navigable  route  lay  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  following  year  the  plan  of  making 
the  canal  navigable  up  to  the  city  was  concurred  in,  and  the 
governor  made  a  second  call  upon  the  patriotism  and  pubUc 
spirit  of  the  people  for  additional  labor.  To  this  call  a  gener- 
ous response  was  given,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes 
were  sent  to  expedite  the  work.  The  excavation  was  now 
made  to  the  width  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a  depth  suflicient  to  ad- 
mit small  vessels  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ramparts  on  the  rear 
of  the  city.    In  November  the  governor  made  one  more  call 

*  MtttiD,  vqL  IL,  p.  lSd-196.  t  Idfln,p.  194, 135. 
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for  aid  from  the  planters  within  fifteen  mUes  of  the  city»  as- 
suring them  that  with  eight  days'  work  from  the  same  number 
of  hands  he  would  be  able  to  render  the  canal  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  the  '^  basin,'*  which  had  been  excavated  near 
the  ramparts  of  the  city.  The  labor  was  cheerfully  contribu* 
ted,  and  the  canal  was  in  successful  operation  during  the  fol** 
lowing  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  a  number  of  schooners 
came  Up  and  moored  in  the  ^  basin."  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of 
1795,  was  there  a  navigable  canal  route  opened  from  the  city, 
by  way  of  the  lakes,  to  the  sea ;  and  the  spring  of  1796  wit- 
nessed  ships  at  anchor  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  In  honor  of  the 
projector  and  patron,  the  Cabaldo,  by  a  decree,  designated  it  as 
**  Canal  Carondelet,"*  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day. 

•  [A.D.  1796.]  .  The  completion  of  the  canal  by  the  governor 
was  considered  a  presage  of  the  future  grandeur  and  commerce 
of  New  Orleans,  which  was  to  become  the  great  emporium  of 
Louisiana;  but  it  could  hardly  have  entered  his  imagination 
that  it  was  to  become  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the 
whole  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  under  a  free  and  independent 
Republic.  A  change  was  also  about  to  be  hitroduced  in  the 
great  agricultural  staples  of  the  province. 

During  the  last  two  years,  1798  and  1794,  such  had  been  the 
ravages  of  the  insects  in  destroying  the  indigo  plant,  that  plant- 
ers were  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  staple 
product  Up  to  this  time,  indigo  had  been  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable staples  ;  but  now  it  gave  place  gradually  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  were  deemed  a  more 
certain  crop.  Indigo,  as  a  crop,  had  formerly  been  liable  to  a 
partial  failure  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons ;  but  for  the 
last  two  years  the  insect  had  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  crop. 
In  the  year  1794,  whole  fields  of  indigo  were  stripped  of  their 
foliage  by  these  destructive  vermin,  leaving  only  the  naked 
stalks  and  stems.t 

[A.D.  1796.]  During  the  summer  of  1795  a  number  of 
French  royalists  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  and  professed  to  de- 
sire an  asylum  for  many  of  their  firiends,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
United  States  and  advanced  westward  to  join  their  country- 
men near  GalUpolis,  on  the  Ohio.  Among  these  exiled  royal- 
ists were  two  noblemen,  designated  as  the  Marquis  de  Maison 
Rouge  and  the  Baron  de  Bastrop.    The  marquis  proposed  to 

YoL  ii,  p.  188-191.  t  Idem,  p.  195. 
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settle  a  colony  of  French  upon  the  banks  of  the  Washita ;  for 
which  he  undertook  to  introduce  thirty  French  fiiinilies  from  the 
Ohio  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  manufacture  of  flour. 
But  the  nobleman  was  poor  and  destitute,  and,  withal,  wanting 
in  energy  and  character ;  consequently,  he  was  unable  to  ad- 
vance the  means  of  introducing  and  locating  his  colony.  The 
Baron  de  Carondelet,  deeming  it  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
settling  the  banks  of  the  Washita  with  an  industrious  agricul- 
tural population,  tendered  his  aid,  upon  the  most  liberal  and 
advantageous  terms  for  the  marquis.  For  this  purpose,  the 
governor  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  jointly  with  the 
intendant  and  royal  treasurer,  to  pay  to  the  order  of  the  mar- 
quis for  every  French  Royalist  family  introduced  and  settled 
upon  the  Washita,  and  consisting  of  at  least  two  persons  capa- 
ble of  agricultural  or  mechanical  labor,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  Besides  this  amount  advanced  to  the  marquis,  the 
governor  agreed  to  give  every  such  family,  for  their  use  and 
benefit,  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  to  refund  the  actual 
expense  of  emigration  from  New  Madrid.  The  conditions  of 
the  agreement  were  subsequently  approved  by  the  king.  But 
the  marquis  never  completed  the  locaticHi  of  his  colony ;  having 
taken  up  his  residence  near  the  post  of  Miro,  he  spent  a  few 
years  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  until  1790,  when  he  died  in  in- 
digent circumstances,  having  entirely  failed  to  establish  his 
agricultural  colony. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  his  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence appears  to  have  been  the  pension  drawn  from  the 
Spanish  treasury,  in  the  shape  of  compensation  under  his  con- 
tract, for  three  or  four  families,  including  two  Anglo-American, 
which  he  alleged  to  have  introduced  and  settled  near  him. 

Such  is  the  foundation  upon  which  was  reared,  afler  his 
death,  a  noted  land-claim  on  the  Washita  for  thirty  square 
leagues  of  land,  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Washita  for  near- 
ly thirty  miles  below  the^  post  of  Miro.  This  claim,  comprising 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  200,000  acres,  was  known  and  des- 
ignated ^s  the  ^  Maison  Rouge  grant,"  covering  some  of  the 
most  splendid  alluvions  in  Louisiana.* 

The  claim  made  its  first  appearance  about  the  year  1808» 
soon  after  the  constrained  departure  of  the  surveyor-general 
Don  Trudeau,  and  many  other  Spanish  ex'officiabf  from  Louisi* 

*  See  Martin'i  Loaiiiana,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  189  and  137. 
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ana,  in  1805.*  The  claim  passed  into  the  hands  of  Daniel 
Clarke,  and  Daniel  Coze ;  and,  subsequently,  many  other  per- 
sons claiming  through  them  have  been  largely  interested  in  its 
confirmation  by  the  United  States.']* 

Consequently,  for  the  next  forty  years  it  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  setdement  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
By  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  question  of  title  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  The  United 
States  District  Court  of  Louisiana,  having  adjudicated  the  ease 
fully,  decided  certain  points  at  issue  in  favor  of  the  claimants ; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  its  final  decision, 
adjudged  and  decreed  the  claim  to  be  utterly  null  and  void.;); 

•  See  vol.  ii.,  book  v.,  chap,  xr.,  "  Territory  of  Orleans/' 

t  Aooording  to  Martin,  this  "  grant,"  aa  originally  claimed  by  the  hein-at-law,  or  ai- 
figneea  of  Maiaon  Rooge,  compriied  only  Uiiity  tbonsand  acres;  nibseqaently,  th« 
claim  set  op  comprised  more  than  two  hmidred  and  thirty  thousand  acres,  and  extend- 
ed below  the  town  of  Monroe  (the  Spanish  post  of  Miro,  sabseqaently  the  post  of  Wash- 
ita) more  than  fifty  miles  by  the  meanders  of  the  river. 

From  the  testimony  introduced  in  the  District  Court  in  1844-5,  it  appears  fliat  the 
inception  of  the  claim  dates  back  to  the  year  1803  or  1803,  about  three  years  after  ttie 
dea^  of  the  alleged  grantee^  and  at  a  period  when  many  of  the  Spanish  officials,  ap- 
prised of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Louisiana,  were  ac- 
tively employed  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  and  favorites,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
pecuniary  advantage,  in  fabricating  land-titles  for  alleged  previous  grants  during  the 
legal  existence  of  the  Spanish  authority.  It  is  deariy  shown  that,  during  the  qntui  in- 
terregnumt  the  Spanish  officials  prepared  hundreds  of  spurious  Spanish  titles,  whidi 
were  thrown  into  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder  ybr  what  they  would  bring,  and 
lai^e  sums  of  money  from  time  to  tune  had  been  raised  upon  them,  fixnn  that  time  to  the 
final  abjudication  in  the  spring  of  1845 ;  each  new  claimant  or  adventurer  in  the  spec- 
ulation nominally  augmenting  the  value  of  the  general  claim,  because  he  increased  the 
influence  which  could  be  brought  to  operate  in  the  final  decision  of  the  question  of  con' 
flrmation,  whether  by  Congress  or  otherwise.  The  final  decision  demonstrates  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  combined  wealth. 

X  To  test  the  principles  involved  in  the  main  question,  the  parties  claimant  mutually 
agreed  to  present  the  case  in  the  name  of  Bichard  King,  a  purchaser,  holding  under 
Daniel  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia.  The  case  came  up  for  a4jadication  in  Kew  Orleans  in 
1844  ;  finally  disposed  in  1845. 

The  testimony  most  important  was  as  follows :  On  the  17tfa  of  March,  1795,  Gov- 
ernor Carondelet  and  the  intend^t,  Don  Francisco  de  Bendon,  contracted  with  the 
Marquis  de  Maison  Bouge,  a  poor  nobleman  of  France,  for  the  introduction  of  twenQr 
or  thirty  French  families  for  a  stipulated  amount  of  money,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
land  to  each  settler ;  the  tenns  were  approved  by  the  king  on  the  14th  of  July  foDoW" 
ing ;  the  marquis,  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  the  liberal  terms,  settles  near  Miro  in 
June,  1798,  and  dies  late  in  1799.  In  the  year  1801  Louisiana  is  ceded  conditionaUy  to 
the  French  Republic,  but  is  not  formally  delivered  until  near  the  clpse  of  the  year  1803. 
For  several  months  previous  to  the  delivery  to  the  French  commissioner,  it  was  known 
in  Louisiana  and  the  United  States  that  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
required  only  the  formality  of  passing  through  the  French  comn^ssioner,  being  already 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  officers  hold  office  for  the  emolument 
pertaining  to  it,  and  for  the  opportunities  which  their  ofilcial  authority  gives  them  for 
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A  similar  grant  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  Baron 
de  Bastrop  the  year  aftel*  the  grant  of  Maison  Rouge,  and  un- 
der similar  conditions,  which,  in  like  manner,  were  never  com- 
plied with  on  his  part.*  One  was  also  m&de  the  same  year  to 
Julien  Dubuque,  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi,  for  nine  square 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Macoketta  River.  This 
was  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  mining  region,  and  comprised  what 
the  proprietor  termed  the  "  Mines  of  Spain*" 

The  De  Bastrop  claim,  like  that  of  Maison  Rouge,  has  never 
been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  events  of  this  year,  none  tended  so  much  to  di^ 
turb  the  tranqirillity  and  domestic  prosperity  of  the  province  as 
the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  slaves.    These  people,  inured 

accnmnlftting  wealtli,  directly  cnr  ixidirecUy,  tliroagli  their  ofSdal  tranflacti<»s,  ftc. 
Again,  in  the  first  a^jodication  of  Spanish  land-daims  under  the  Federal  gDvenunen^ 
iStie  validity  ot  the  claims  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  a  board  of  diree  oommiBsioners, 
before  whom  oral  and  docomentaiy  testimony  was  adduced  to  establish  the  claim. 
Claintf  not  contested,  of  coarse,  were  not  closely  investigated ;  the  oath  of  one  er  more 
persons  established  a  daim  not  contested.  The  Maison  Bonge  claim  was  not  a4jndi- 
cated  by  the  commissionerBt  who  conceived  it  beyond  their  jorisdiction.  This  claim 
was  owned  by  Loois  Booligny  and  others,  the  alleged  heirs  at  law  or  assignees  of  Dob 
Vincente  Fernandez  Fejeiro,  former  commandant  of  the  post  of  Washita  firom  the  year 
1800  to  1804.  Lonis  Booligny  was  at  die  post  of  Washita  daring  the  yean  1802  and 
1803,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  joint  partner  with  Fejeiro  in  the  Maison  Roage  daim,  which 
tarns  oat  to  be  for  thirty  square  leagues  of  land.  Daring  these  same  yean  the  com- 
mandant,  Fejeiro,  had  made  several  visits  to  the  city  cS  New  Orleans. 

The  title  papen  presented  by  the  claimants  parported  to  be, 

1.  A  "  plat  survey,  and  comera,"  without  any  proper  oounes,  distances,  &c.,  made 
and  certified  by  Dgoi  Carlos  Lavean  Tradeau,  surveyor-general  of  Louisiana,  bearing 
date  June  14th,  1797. 

9.  A  Spanish  patent,  or  tUvIo  in  formo,  dated  June  20th,  1797,  and  caDing  iosc  thirty 
tuperfieial  league*  of  land. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was  shown  that  the  Maison  Rouge  claim,  if  an* 
tfaentic  could  not  exceed  ibnr  thousand  acres  previous  to  the  deatib  of  the  grantee. 

John  FiHuol,  fiirmerly  commandant  at  Fort  Miro  bam  the  year  1783  to  1800,  "  and  an 
honest  man,"  had  no  knowledge  of  any  grant  or  survey  for  thirty  square  leagues  to  az^ 
penon  or  persons ;  nor  does  he  believe  that  Maison  Rouge  ever  clamed  such  amount. 

It  is  chained  diat  Uiis  large  Amount  was  procured  in  fraud  by  said  Booligny  and 
Fejeiro ;  that  the  plats  of  survey  and  the  documentary  evidence  are  false  and  fiando. 
lent,  and  procured  after  the  death  of  Maison  Rouge. 

It  was  proven  that  the  Spanish  governor-general  himself  had  no  authority  to  make 
such  a  grant ;  also,  that  the  said  "  Don  Vincente  Fejeiro,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  of  his 
tmn  absolute  toiU,  made  a  number  of  sales  and  transfera  of  land  to  different  inhaMtanti, 
which  were  not  asked  from,  or  ever  granted  by  the  Spanish  government ;"  that  a  "  few 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  American  oflScer  appointed  to  take  possession  of  Fort 
Mhno,  this  same  Don  Vincente  Fejeiro  called  together  a  number  of  title  oldest  and  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  his  district,  and  persuaded  them  to  make  these  abominable 
sales  and  transfen  to  each  other ;  however,  with  one  exception,  not  a  single  man  has 
attempted  to  use  them,  but  appeared  to  scorn  and  detest  the  vile,  intriguing  spirit  of 
him  who  seduced  them." — See  Printed  Case,  No.  99,  United  States,  Plaintifiis  in  Brxor, 
versus  D.  Ckae  and  R.  King,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

*  See  Martin,  vol.  ii,  p.  132. 
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to  toil  and  hardships,  and  conscioas  qf  their  physical  strength, 
were  prone  to  rebel  against  the  feeble  authority  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  upon  any  emergency  they  wefe  apt  to 
take  advantage  of  their  physical  power,  in  districts  where  the 
slave  population  was  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  whites. 

A  few  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  horrible  tragedy  of 
St  Domingo  had  transpired,  in  which  a  whole  race  had  assert* 
ed  their  freedom,  and  had  expelled  or  exterminated  their  en- 
slavers. They  had  assumed  a  national  independence  by  their 
fearless  daring ;  should  the  slave  of  Louisiana  continue  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  his  thraldom  ?  The  theme  was  one  which  re- 
quired only  the  reckless  intrepidity  of  a  desperate  leader  to 
rouse  the  minds  of  the  slaves  of  Louisiana  to  the  hopeless  ef- 
fort of  throwing  off  their  bondage.  Such  was  the  motive  which 
was  urged  by  a  few  daring  slaves  who  had  heard  of  the 
catastrophe  of  St  Domingo.  A  conspiracy  was  put  on  foot,  in 
like  manner,  to  exterminate  the  white  population  in  Louisiana. 
The  plot  originated  upon  the  plantation  of  Julien  Poydras,  sit- 
uated upon  the  island  of  Point  Couple,  while  the  proprietor 
was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  insurgents  designed  to  murder  all  the  whites  o^  the  par- 
ish indiscriminately ;  but  a  disagreement  among  the  leaders  as 
to  the  day  for  commencing  the  massacre  gave  occasion  for  the 
discovery  of  the  ]dot  before  it  had  entirely  matured ;  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole  conspiracy  was  therefore  defeated,^  and 
promptly  suppressed.  The  militia  were  immediately  under 
arms,  and  were  soon  re-enforced  by  the  regular  troops.  The 
slaves  had  imbodied  and  made  a  iuripus  resistance.  Twenty- 
five  of  them  were  killed  before  they  were  subdued.  Upon  the 
surviving  ringleaders  the  full  rigor  of  the  law  was  ei^orced. 
In  the  subsequent  trials  fifty  were  found  guilty,  and  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Of  these,  nine  were  hung  in  different  parts  of 
the  parish  of  Point  Couple ;  nine  others  were  taken  down  the 
river,  and  one  of  them  was  hung  and  left  suspended  at  each 
parish  church,  as  a  warning  to  others.  Many  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  were  less  guilty,  were  severely  whipped  and  dis- 
charged.* Thus  terminated  the  first  fruits  of  the  St  Domin- 
go tragedy  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Such  had  been  the  general  excitement  and  apprehension  of 
the  people  at  the  imminent  danger  from  which  they  had  escaped, 

*  The  iDiwrection  of  the  ahiTei  in  the  French  portion  of  St  Domingo  took  place  on 
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that  all  resolved  to  take  measures  for  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  similar  danger.  The  Cabaldo  soon  afterward  petitioned  the 
king  for  his  prohibition  against  the  further  introduction  of  ne- 
groes from  any  portion  of  the  world.* 

Dqring  the  year  1795,  the  authorities  of  Louisiana  experi- 
enced much  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  continued  advance  of  the 
western  settlements  of  the  United  States.  This  advance  was 
not  only  upon  the  region  of  the  Ohio ;  it  caused  a  direct  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  upon  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. This  was  the  period  of  the  famous  **  Yazoo  speculation," 
under  the  impulse  of  which  the  State  of  Greorgia  chartered  the 
**  Mississippi  Company/'  and  had  erected  the  whole  settled 
portion  of  the  Natchez  District  into  the  ^  County  of  Bourbon.'' 
Although  the  act  was  subsequently  repealed,  it  had  thrown  a 
large  number  of  Anglo- American  adventurers  within  the  Span- 
ish dominion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  Catholic  majesty 
issued  his  schedule  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  American  cit- 
izens to  Louisiana. 

About  the  same  time,  apprehending  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  interruption  of  the  intercourse  with 
Upper  Louisiana  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Baron 
de  Carondelet  was  diligent  in  preparing  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cy. Additional  posts  were  established  upon  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  at  several  points  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
Also,  while  he  was  establishing  military  posts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  New  Madrid,  the  Echore  Margot,  Walnut  Hills,  and 
Natchez,  he  was  providing  for  another  route  to  Upper  Louisi- 
ana, entirely  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  route  was 
by  way  of  the  Washita  River  and  Bayou  Barthelemy  to  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  thence  by  way  of  White  River,  the  St. 
Francis,  and  its  great  eastern  tributary.  White  Water  Creek. 
By  this  route  he  had  discovered  that  a  practicable  water  com- 
munication, with  short  portages,  could  be  opened  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  settlements  of  Upper  Louisiana.! 

During  the  following  year,  the  intendant  of  the  province  was 

the  nigfat  of  the  S3d  of  Angoat,  1791.  Hundred!  of  funiliei  were  butchered  by  the  in 
fmiated  negroei*  and  many  escaped  only  with  their  Uret  oa  board  tihe  abipa  in  die  har- 
bors, or  fled  to  the  Spaniih  part  of  the  ialand  ibr  protection.  Many  nltiinately  came  to 
Lonisiana  under  Evanish  dominion,  and  some  fled  to  the  United  Statea^ — See  Marriiaira 
Life  of  Washington;  roL  y.,  p.  368, 1st  ed,  and  Martin,  vol.  u.,  p.  109.  Also,  Maxbois's 
Louisiana,  p.  166-200.  *  MarHn's  Louisiana,  ydI.  ii.,  p.  135. 

t  This  route  had  been  explored  by  experienced  hunters  and  Toyageurs,  showing  the 
Barthelemy  navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Pine  Bluffs,  on  the  Arkansas. 
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Don  Juan  Beneventura  Morales,  who  had  succeeded  Don  Ren- 
don.  Morales  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a 
firm  determination  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  rigorously 
against  the  river  trade  from  the  United  States,  and  to  prohibit 
entirely  emigration  from  the  Western  States  to  Louisiana,  as 
directed  by  the  king's  schedule. 
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apoQ  tlie  weatem  People. — ^War  with  Spain  apprehended  by  PreaidentWaahington 
IQ  1794. — Baron  Carondelet  apprehenda  Danger  from  the  westem  People.— Five  po- 
litical Partiea  in  the  West— Powers,  the  Spanish  emiaaaiy,  aent  to  Kentacky^— 
Viewa  of  the  Federal  Government — ^It  reatraina  the  weatem  Excitement — CaroD- 
delet  renews  his  Mission  to  Kentacky  in  1795.— (Hyoso  and  Powera  aent  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Kentacky  Conapiratora.— The  Miaaion  Faila.— PixMpecta  of  Diaonion 
blaafeed.— Sebastian  visita  New  OrieanB.—Overtorea  from  the  Spaniah  Coart<*-Thom- 
aa  Pinckney  Miniater  to  Spain.— Trea^  pf  Madrid  aigned,  October  90th.— Stipnlationa 
in  the  Treaty  relative  to  Boandaiy  and  the  river  Trade.— The  Georgia  Babble  - 
"Yazoo  Specolation." — I^b  Effecta  on  Loaiaiana. 

[AD.  1 788.]  The  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  1 783,  between 
the  powers  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Spain,  opened  a  wide  field  of  controversy  between  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  issue  was 
made  upon  two  principal  points,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of 
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the  western  portion  of  the  UnitedStates.  These  were,  jErf /,  the 
right  of  the  western  people  to  the  free  navigation  and  trade  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and,  second^  the  establishment  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  This  controversy,  which  arose  soon  after  the  general 
peace,  was  continued  with  strong  animosity  on  both  side?,  and 
with  but  little  intermission,  for  nearly  twelve  years,  until  final- 
ly arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1796.* 

By  the  treaty  signed  September  3d,  1783,  Great  Britain  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States  all  the  territory  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  sources  to  the  31st  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  which  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  Florida  on  the  nortL 

With  this  relinquishment,  of  course,  was  ceded  all  the  pre- 
vious rights  of  Great  Britain  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river 
to  its  mouth,  as  derived  from  previous  treaties  with  France  and 
Spain.  '  The  United  States,  therefore,  claimed  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  to  the  mouth. 

At  the  same  time.  Great  Britaia  had  ceded  to  Spain  all  the 
Floridas,  comprising  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  south  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States.  Hence 
Spain  posselssed  .all  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  Florida  on  the  east ;  and  the  river,  for  the  last  three  hun- 
dred miles,  flowed  wholly  within  the  dominions  of  Spain.  His 
Catholic  majesty  therefore  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
use  of  the  river  below  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States. 

Independent  of  this  principle,  Spain  refused  to  recognize  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  as  extending  further 
south  than  the  old  British  boundary  of  Florida^  which  was  an 
imaginary  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  due  east 
to  the  Chattahoochy,  or  in  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  twenty- 
eight  minutes  north.  As  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  Spain,  designated  tio  boundaries,  but  presumed  that 
of  the  United  States,  Spain  demanded  Florida  with  its  British 
boundaries,  alleging  that  England,  by  the  treaty,  confirmed  to 
her  the  dominion  of  Florida,  which  was  then  in  her  possession 
as  a  conquered  province. 

*  Bw  flnt  negotiation  on  the  •abject  wu  opened  by  John  Jay,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  tbe  26th  day  of  July,  1785,  with  the  Spaaiflh  minister,  Don  Gnardoqai 
The  negotiation  waa  protracted  in  a  reiy  nnaatUfiu^tory  manner  nntil  1788.— See  Am»> 
ftoBB  State  Papen,  voL  z.,  p.  107,  Boston  editbn. 

In  1791,  negotiationa  were  renewed  at  Malrid  by  William  Short  and  WiDiam  Car* 
nndiael,  cfaargea  to  Madrid  and  Paris,  duly  antboriaed  ai  onmmiiaionein,  Deoeaber 
SSd,1791. 
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[A.D.  1784.]  Yet  Spain  had  been  a  party  to  the  triple 
treaty,  and  had  acquiesced  in  the  article  which  had  atipuUted 
for  the  31  St  parallel  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States ; 
and  they  now  demanded  the  specified  boundary.  Nor  could  it 
be  doubted  that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
treaty^  contemplated  the  31st  parallel  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Florida. 

In  reference  to  thd  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
United  States  asserted  a  natural  right,  independent  of  any 
claim  derived  through  Greftt  Britain.  The  American  people 
occupied  and  exercised  dominion  over  the  whole  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  comprising  all  the  country  drain- 
ed  by  its  great  eastern  tributaries,  and  the  east  bank  as  low  as 
the  northern  Umit  of  Florida.  This  gave  to  them  the  natural 
right  to  follow  the  current  of  their  rivers  to  the  sea,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  admitted  laws  of  nations. 

The  use  of  the  river  was  necessary  and  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  western  settlements,  which  were  now  fast  ris 
ing  into  political  importance.  Situated  as  they  were,  no  pow- 
er on  earth  could  prevent  the  final  appropriation  of  the  river 
below  them  to  their  use,  when  their  numbers,  should  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  rights  by  force. 

Such  were  the  questions  at  issue  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States ;  and  concession  on  the  part  of  the  former^  or 
war  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  the  only  alternative  by  which 
the  question  was  to  be  finally  decided. 

Spain  was  jealbus  of  the  growing  power  and  the  increasing 
population  of  the  United  States*  '  The  western  country  was 
rapidly  filling  up  with  a  hardy  and  restless  population,  which 
was  already  encroaching  upon  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces. Their  political  principles,  too,  were  at  war  with  the 
laws,  usages,  and  policy  of  Spain.  To  concede  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river  to  them  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  little  less  than  political  suicide ;  for  it  would  be  throwing 
open  the  flood-gates  for  a  political  inundation  of  Louisiana  and 
her  monarchical  institutions.  Such  were  the  views  of  the  two 
powers. 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  tide  of  immigration  was  already  setting 
strongly  to  the  West  Kentucky  alone  contained  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants ;  and  within  the  present  limits  of  Tennes- 
see there  were  still  more  populous  settlements  upon  the  Hoi- 
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ston  and  Clinch  Rivers;  and  which  were  advancing  upon  the 
Cumberlaiid.  If  it  were  not  possible  for  -Spain  to  check  the 
advance  of  this  tide,  it  certainly  was  impolitic  to  invite  it  into 
her  dominions.  Her  only  true  policy  was,  to  use  every  means 
in  her  power  to  embarrass  the  western  people  whUe  connected 
with  the  Federal  govemmenti  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  out 
strong  inducements  to  them  in  favor  of  a  separation  from  the 
Atlantic  States  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  Span- 
ish crown,  whereby  they  would  secure  for  themselves  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  which  they  so  much  desired. 

Circumstances  were  favorable  to  such  a  policy.  The  settle* 
ments  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  isolated,  cut  off  from 
the  populous  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  by  a  vast  wilderness 
and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  which  virtually  removed  them  near- 
ly six  hundred  miles  from  their  respective  state  capitals.  They 
Were  imperfectly  protected  from  Indian  hostility  by  the  Fed- 
era]  government ;  they  were  without  the  advantages  of  trade 
and  commerce,  while  their  country  was  every  where  inter- 
sected by  navigable  streams,  atid  abounded  in  all  the  valuable 
products  for  foreign  markets.  The  ties  on  one  side  were  weak, 
and  on  the  other  the  inducements  were  strong.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Spain  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  her 
course  of  policy,  believing  she  would  be  able,  ultimately,  to 
goad  the  western  people  into  a  separation  from  the  Federal 
Union. 

Previous  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  set- 
tlements in  the  western  country  were  few  and  weak,  surround- 
ed by  powerful  tribes  of  hostile  Indians,  many  of  whom,  on  the 
south,  were  in  alliance  with  the  Spanish  provinces.  All  the  re- 
gion south  of  Tennessee  was  a  savage  wilderness,  and  Spain 
claimed  the  territory  as  a  part  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  But 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  settlements  had  been  advancing  into 
the  West  in  a  manner  without  a  parallel.  The  whole  country 
appeared  in  motion  for  the  Mississippi.  The  United  States 
had  been  entering  into  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  with  Indian 
tribes  over  whom  Spain  claimed  to  exercise  protection  and 
sovereignty. 

The  Spanish  king  had  never  entertained  any  sincere  friend- 
ship for  the  American  people.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
his  Catholic  majesty,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  prompted  by  his  own  jealous  hostility  to  the 
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English  power,  &ad  consented  to  make  common  cause  with 
France  and  the  revolted  colonies  against  Great  Britain;  yet  it 
was  not  for  any  good  will  he  entertained  for  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  except  so  far  a»  he  might  add  to  his  own  dominionst 
by  humbling  Ids  powerfhl  rival  and  repossessing  the  Floridas. 
Although  he  had  been  successful,  and  had  subjugated  Florida, 
he  appeared  to  regret  the  aid  which  had  been  incidentally  r6n* 
dered  to  the  United  States,  which  now  seemed  to  presage  a 
more  formidable  obstacle  to  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  than  the  power  of  England  berselL  Hence 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  his  Catholic  majesty  rati* 
fied  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  confirmed  the  independence  and 
defined  the  boundaries  of  the  new  power** 

For  the  whole  West  there  was  but  one  great  outlet  to  the 
ocean,  and  that  was  through  the  province  of  Louisiana  and  by 
way  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans*  This  circumstance  alone 
must,  of  necessity,  at  length  lead  to  difficulties  between  the 
Spanish  authorities  and -the  people  of  the  United  States,  In- 
dications of  this  were  already  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The 
western  people  had  already  begun  to  demand  as  a  right  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  river  of  Louisiana. 

[ A.D.  1 786.]  Three  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  Spain  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  below 
the  Ohio,  and  no  less  than  four  Spanish  posts  confirmed  the 
military  occupation  of  the  eastern  bank,  and  the  governor  and 
intendant  of  Louisiana  were  required  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
Spain,  in  the  collection  of  heavy  duties  on  all  imports  by  way 
of  the  river  from  the  Ohio  region.  These  duties  were  arbi- 
trary, and  often  extremely  heavy  a^id  unjust ;  but  an  excise  of- 
ficer, supported  by  a  military  force,  was  stationed  at  every 
commandant's  headquarters  on  the  jriver  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  Every  boat  descending  the  river  was 
compelled  to  make  land,  and  submit  to  the  revenue  exactions, 
with  only  such  relaxations  and  modifications  as  the  com- 
mandant saw  fit  to  admit  All  violations  of  these  arbitrary 
regulations  and  restrictions  thus  imposed  were  met  with  seiz- 
ure and  imprisonment,  and  often  by  confiscation  of  the  whole 
cargo  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who  val- 
ued their  ofiices  in  proportion  to  the  profit  derived  from  them.* 

•  See  BpaibTi  Writingi  of  WtfhfngtDii,  vol.  i,  p.  466. 

t  The  BpanUh  atitiioritiet  in  Louisiana  aeldom  ftiled  to  nae  tlwir  officea  and  •iitfior> 

Vol.  L— I  I 
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This  system  of  exaction  upon  the  trade  of  the  western  peo* 
pie  became  exceedingly  oppreesive  under  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  excise  men ;  many  acts  of  oppression  and  unjust  exac- 
tion would  of  course  take  place  froni  time  to  time,  and  the  west* 
em  boatmen  had  not  been  well  schooled  in  submission  to  ar- 
bitrary rule.  Many,  disdaining  to  submit  to  the  arrogant  de- 
mands of  the  Spanish  officials,  were  from  time  to  timeexposed 
to  their  official  resentment,  which  occasionally  ended,  not  with 
a  mere  temporary  delay  and  embarrassment,  but  sometimes 
brought  upon  the  ofiender  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, and  a  vexatious  imprisonment  Repeated  occurrences 
of  this  kind  soon  spread  great  indignati<MX  among  the  trading 
portion  of  the  western  people,  and  made  them  itnpatient  for 
that  revenge  which  might  be  infficted  by  a  military  invasion  oi 
Louisiana  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  which  would  give 
them  the  control  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  river. 

As  early  as  1785,  the  Federal  government,  through  John 
Jay,  th^r  commissioner,  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Span- 
ish minister,  Don  Guardoqui,  relative  to  these  embarrassments 
to  the  (Hrosperity-of  the  western  people ;  but  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter, in  behalf  of  his  government,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  con- 
cede any  of  the  points  in  controversy,  and,  after  a  firuitless  ne- 
gotiation of  twelve  months,  Mr.  Jay  had  almost  consented  to 
waive  the  right  of  the  western  people  to  the  firee  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi /or  ivoenty  years,  provided  i^am  would  concede 
their  claims  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

[A.D.  1787.]  It  was  about  the  close  of  the  year  1786  that 
the  rumor  obtained  currency  in  the  West  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  western  people,  was 

ity  Hat  their  private  gain  and  emolament)  with  bat  few  acraplea  fin*  tlie  im|MutiaI  rigftfl 
fif  tiie  crown  ih  competition  with  dieir  own  pecuaiaiy  iatareata.  Tbe  ettimafee  of 
Bpaalih  Integrity  in  the  diaduvge  of  their  official  dntiea  varied  bat  little,  in  the 
time  of  Oovemor  Miro,  fixmi  the  account  given  of  it  by  Daniel  Clazke,  the  Ameri- 
can consal,  tWen^five  yean  afterward,  in  1803.  He  aayt,  "  the  aoditon  of  war.  and 
tiie  aaacMors  of  government  and  intendanfty,  have  ahraya  Aem  eorrtijiit  and  to  the* 
only  matt  be  attriboted  the.  mal-adminiatration  of  jaatice ;  for  the  governor  and  other 
judges,  who  are  anacqaainted  with  the  law,  seldom  dare  to  act  contrary  to  the  opiniaaa 
they  give.  Hence,  when  the  auditor  or  assessor  was  bribed,  soitoca  had  to  oompliia  of 
delays  and  iafamoos  decisions.  Bnt  aU  the  officers  will  plnnder  when  the  opportani^ 
offers ;  they  are  aD  venal.  A  bargain  can  be  made  with  the  governor,  the  inteodan^ 
a  judge,  or  a  collector,  and  all  others  down  to  a  constable,  tf  ever  an  twicer  be  dis- 
pleased at  the  offer  of  money,  it  U  not  beeaute  it  it  qieredf  bat  becanse  cicciunBtancea 
eompd  Aim  to  t^um.  Instead  of  spuming  the  man  w6o  offen  a  bribe,  he  looks  on  hint 
with  additional  favor,  which  encourages  him  to  make  a  seoood  offisr  when  a  better  op- 
portiHuiy  may  present  far  iti  aflceptance.— See  If artiar  toI.  ii,  p.  8ia 
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about  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  minister,  in  which 
the^United  States  loere  to  abandon  their  claim  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty  years,  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  Spain.  The  very  possibility  of  abandcming'  their  right* 
fill  claims  produced  the  highest  degree  of  excitement  in  all  the 
western  settlements,  which  not  only  endangered  the  safety  of 
Louisiana,  but  caused  great  anxiety  to  the  Federal  govem<9 
ment  itself  for  several  years  subsequently.  / 

The  indignation  of  the  western  people  had  been  fully  arouse 
ed,  and  they  had  determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  vacil- 
bting  negotiation  of  the  Federal  government,  which  could  for 
ft  moment  hesitate  to  urge  the  immediate  recognition  o^  their 
rights.  The  feelings  of  indignation  were  expended  in  a  deter* 
mination  to  plan  a  military  invasion  of  Louisiana,  which  should 
compel  Spain  to  concede  their  demands  without  delay. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  nearly  a  year,  when  Gov* 
emor  Miro  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Perceiving 
the  tendency  of  the  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Louisiana  toward  th^  American  people,  he  resolved 
to  adopt  a  diffisrent  course  during  hi^  administration.  With 
the  consent  and  apinrobation  of  the  Spanish  minister,  D<»  Guar* 
doqui,  resident  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  he  re* 
solved  to  relax  the  import  and  transit  duties  on  the  river  trade 
from  the  western  settlements.  He  accordingly  granted  the 
privilege  of  free  trade -to  certain  persons,  and  relaxed  many  ot 
the  oppressive  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon  Americans 
visiting  the  province  of  Louisiana,  Among  diese  were  the 
privileges  granted  to  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  between  the 
years  1787  and  1790,  of  a  free  trade  in  tobacco,  flour,  and  oth* 
er  western  productions,  besides  the  privilege  of  introducing 
several  hundreds  of  American  families  into  Louisiana  and  the 
West  Florida  districts.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  Scarcely  one  year  had  elapsed  after  the  ex* 
tension  of  these  indulgences  to  the  western  peoj^e,  when  Miro 
began  to  experi^ice  great  opposition  to  his  policy  from  the 
Spanish  minister,  who  had  failed  to  realize  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  anticipated  from  this  state  of  things.t 
The  same  opposition  was  also,  experienced  from  the  intendant, 

*  See  Batler*!  Hutory  of  Kentacky,  p.  154-170. 

t  Don  CKiwdoqai  retired  from  fai«  miMkn  •&  the  doie  of  tfM  old  ConfedenitioD,  in 
1788. 
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Don  Navarro,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  minister  to  re- 
quire a  rigid  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  and  regulations. 
The  opposition  from  the  latter  quarter,  however,  ceased  with 
the  close  of  the  year  1788,  when  Navarro  retired  to  Spain, 
leaving  Governor  Miro,  by  the  king's  command,  invested  with 
authorily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  intendant  in  addition  to  his 
other  prerogatives.  This  new  arrangement  tended  greatly  to 
calm  the  anxious  excitement  among  the  western  people,  who 
esteemed  Grovemor  Miro  as  theur  fiiend  and  bene&ctor. 

[A.D.  1789.]  Colonel  Wilkinson,  with  an  eye  to  his  individ- 
ual interests,  had  correctly  represented  the  western  people,  and 
had  entered  into  arrangements  with  Governor  Miro  for  the 
exclusive  supply  of  tobacco  from  Kentucky  for  the  Mexican 
market  t  and  he  continued,  for  several  years  after  1787,  to  send 
his  annual  cargoes  of  tobacco  and  other  western  produce  to 
the  New  Orleans  market  In  1789  he  received  from  New  Or- 
leans a  large  amount  of  specie,  estimated  at  ten  thousand  Span^ 
ish  dollars^  shipped  to  him  at  Dtoville,  in  Kentucky,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  purchasing  tobacco  for  his  engagements 
with  Grovemor  Miro.  But  suspicions  were  awakened  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  many  believed  that  Wilkinson  was  in  the  secret  serv- 
ice of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  the  western  peo- 
ple to  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  that  he  received  an  annual 
pension  from  the  Spanish  king,  concealed  under  commercial 
remittances  made  to  him  on  account  of  his  tobacco  monopoly. 
Unfortunately,  subsequent  developments  were  not  calculated 
to  remove  this  impression.  ' 

[A.D.  1791.]  Until  the  year  1791,  the  same  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory policy  was  maintained  by  Governor  Miro  toward  the 
Western  people,  not  only  of  Kentucky,  but  also'those  on  the  Hol- 
Bton  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  in  the  Southwestern  Territory, 
and  also  to  those  of  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Monongahela.  Many  of  the  most  fiery  spirits  became  rec- 
onciled to  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  entertained  for  Miro 
himself  an  affectionate  regard.'  The  prevalent^  of  these  feel- 
ings among  the  people  on  the  Cumberland  River  was  fully 
evinced  in  designating  one  of  their  judicial  districts  by  the 
name  of  "  Miro  District."^ 

Many  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  although 

*  See  Hartin'fl  LoaiBiaAa,  vol.  u.,  p.  110. 
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satisfied  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  pleased  with  the 
commercial  privileges  extended  by  GoTemor  Miro,  were  mt^ 
willing  to  submit  to  the  species  of  vassalage  implied  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  river  commerce  was  enjoyed.  They 
claimed  all  these  advantages!  not  as  special  favors,  but  as  cook* 
man  and  indefeasible  righis* 

To  allay  anxiety  on  that  point,  indulgences  were  extended 
to  emigrants  desirous  of  settling  in  Louisiana,  and  various  in* 
ducements  were  held  out  to  those  who  were  willing  to  submit 
to  the  Spanish  dominion.  Grants  of  land  were  promised  to 
such  as  desired  to  make  their  permanent  residence  in  Louiai* 
ana,  while  intimations  were  secretly  disseminated  among  the 
unsuspecting  people  that  the  Spanish  government  woidd  grant 
to  them  as  a  community  every  commercial  adoantage  andprith 
Hege  which  could  be  desired,  provided  they  were  disconnected 
firom  the  Federal  govemmmt  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
Spanish  minister  resident  in  the  United  Statesr  had  been  bold 
enough  to  declare  unequivocally  to  his  confidential  correspond* 
ents,  that  unless  the  western  people,  and  especially  those  of 
Kentucky,  would  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  establish  far  themselves  an  independent  form 
of  government,  Spain  never  would  allow  them  the  firee  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi:  '^But  upon  those  terms  he  was  a»» 
thorizedf  and  would  engage  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  river# 
for  the  exportation  of  their  products'  and  manufitctures,  on 
terms  of  mutual  advantage.''*  The  name  intimations  were 
zealously  disseminated  among  the  people  of  all  the  western 
^ttlements  by  persons  supposed  to  have  been  secretly  in  the 
employment  and  pay  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Such  were  the  conflicting  interests  and  feelings  of  the  wee^ 
em  peo|de,  and  the  secret  designs  of  the  Spanish  government; 
such  were  the  intrigues  and  plans  of  the  Spanish  governor  to 
effect  a  separation  of  the  western  people  from  the  Federa} 
Union,  by  alienating  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  winning 
over  their  feelings,  no  less  than  their  interests,  to  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  Many  were  seduced  from  the  Federal  government^ 
but  a  greater  number  remained  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Union. 
'   In  the  mean  time,  the  subject  had  been  one  of  deepj 

•  BvtlOT's  Keotaekj,  p.  177,  Jbo.  /^         ^^/ 
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to  the  Federal  government  Congress,  under  the  old  confed- 
eration,  had  early-  brought  the  subject  before  the  Spanish  cab- 
inet In  the  year  1787,  that  body  had  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  min- 
ister resident  in  the  United  States*  and  to  press  upon  his  sen- 
OU8  attention  the  danger  of  an  interruption  of  the  good  under- 
standing existing  between  the  two  countries.  He  was  also  in- 
structed and  ^  required  expressly  to  stipulate  for  both  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  boundary  of  1783» 
and  the/rse  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its 

HXIUth.'' 

In  the  negotiation  which  ensued,  Guardoqui,  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, replied,  that  the  Spanish  king  ^  never  would  permit  any 
foreign  power  to  use  that  river,  both  banks  of  which  belonged 
to  him/'* 

[A.D.  1793.]  After  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation  for  sev- 
eral years,  all  further  efforts  were  suspended ;  as  Guardoqui* 
having  refused  to  consent  to  any  treaty  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject which  would  require  Spain  to  acknowledge  in  the  United 
States  any  right  to  th«  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
had  retired  to  Spain. 

The  great  mass  of  the  western  people,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
came impatient  of  the  restraints  lind  exactions  which  had  been 
again  imposed  upon  their  commerce,  and  were  highly  exas- 
perated against  the  authorities  of  Louisiana.  The  population 
upon  all  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  next  the  mountains, 
had  greatly  multiplied ;  and  the  augmented  agricultural  prod- 
ucts demanded  an  outlet  adequate  to  the  supply.  On  the  east* 
commerce  and  export  were  entirely  cut  off  by  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains.  On  the  west,  the  great  branches  of  the  Ohio  gave 
them  a  direct  and  easy  transportation  from  their  doors  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  by  that  river  to  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.  In  fact,  the  Mississippi  was  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
whole  West,  and  yet  it  was  held  and  controlled  by  a  power 
which  claimed  exclusive  navigation  upon  it,  because  ^t  held  pos- 
session of  the  mouth. 

Many,  in  their  impatience  at  the  privations  imposed  upon  the 
river  commerce,  censured  the  tardiness  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  its  want  of  energy,  because  Spain  was  not  required 

*  Jay'i  Life,  nd.  i^  p.  »5|  836. 
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imperatively  to  concede  the  right  of  free  navigation  to  the  p^- 
pie  of  the  United  States.  Some,  prompted  more  by  interest 
than  honorable  indep^idence,  began  to  devise  means  of  concil- 
iating the  favor  of  Spain*  at  the  expense  of  patriotism  at  home. 
They  became  disafiected  toward  the  policy  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, because  its  negotiation  had  failed  to  secure  to  them 
their  rights ;  and»  despairing  of  more  efficient  measures  by  the 
government,  began  to  look  to  the  Spanish  authorities  them* 
selves  for  relief.  This  relief  bad  been  secretly  promised  to 
them  by  men  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Spain. 

In  the  forcible  language  of  Greneral  Wilkinson,  such  had  been 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  western  settlements,  that  they 
seemed  to  labor  under  every  disadvantage^  political  as  well  as 
natural  \  **  open  to  savage  depredations,  exposed  to  the  jealous* 
ies  of  the  Spanish  government,  unprotected  by  the  old  confed- 
eration, and'  denied  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  only 
practical  channel  by  which  the  productions  of  their  labor  could 
find  a  market,''  could  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  they  did  re- 
luctantly consent  to  abandon  country  and  friends  for  relief  7 

But  the  Federal  government  had  not  been  neglectful  of  their 
interests,  and  was  now  prepared  for  more  vigorous  negotia* 
tions.  In  the  month  of  September,- 1788,  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress had  declared ''  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
is  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
same  ought  to  be  considered  and  supported  as  such.''  To  this 
declaration  a  response  was  gladly  echoed  from  the  whole  West, 
and  from  all  the  Southern  States.  The  negotiation  to  this  efiedt 
had  been  pressed  under  the  old  confederation  without  effect, 
imtil  the  Spanish  minister  retired  to  Spain  upon  the  change  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  president,  under  the  new  con^ 
federation,  had  kept  up  a  constant  negotiation  through  the 
American  ministers,  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Short,  resident 
at  Madrid.  These  ministers  had  been  charged  specially  to  ne* 
gotiate  for  the  cession  of  West  Florida  near  the  Mississippi,  €md 
the  Island  of  New  Orleans^  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans^ 
and  the  whole  eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  which  were 
to  be  obtained  at  any  costf  provided  the  free  use  of  the  river 
through  LfOuisiana  cotdd  not  be  obtained  otherwise,* 

*  For  an  acooant  of  tfais  inf  traction,  lee  MBnfaaJl'f  Life  of  Waahlogton,  toL  t.,  p.  JI78 
first  edition. 
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But  the  King  of  Spain  little  thought  of  giving  up  the  empire 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  1783,  he  had,  with  great  reluctance, 
given  his  assent  to  the  treaty  establishing  the  western  and 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  but  with  no  intention 
of  surrendering  to  them  the  territory  which  had  been  claimed 
as  a  part  of  his  dominions  east  of  the  Mississippi.  -  The  Spanish 
minister,  in  his  negotiation  on  the  subject^  had  pretended  to 
deny  any  right  accruing  to  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  because,  up  to  the 
declaration  of  independence,  Great  Britain  had  prohibited  the 
settlement  of  lands  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Atlantic  streams. 
To  sustain  this  position,  he  referred  to  the  king^s  proclamation 
of  1768,  prohibiting  all  settlements  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
which  had  been  cited  by  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia, 
to  bar  the  claims  of  the  Transylvania  Company  in  1776.* 
Acting  under  this  assumption,  and  presuming  the  Indian  tribes 
to  foe  independent  nations,  possessing  the  rightful  sovereignty 
of  the  country  occupied  by  them,  Spain  lost  no  opportunity,  by 
means  of  agents  and  emissaries,  to  prevent  the  sale  and  trans- 
fer of  territory  from  the  Indians  lo  the  United  States.  Thus, 
while  Spain,  by  negotiation,  procrastinated  any  definite  under- 
standing with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  claims  under 
the  treaty  of  1783,  she  determined  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
settlements,  and  prevent  the  origin  of  any  other  title  to  the 
country  through  the  Indian  right. t* 

[A.D.  1793.]  The  Cumberland  settlements  were  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  th^  **  Southwestern  Territory,"  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government,  protected  by 
military  posts  and  an  organized  militia.  This  advance  of  the 
Federal  jurisdiction,  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River,  placed 
the  people  of  Tennesiiee,  who  were  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Holston  and  Clinch  River8,''and  upon  the  Cumberland  River, 
beyond  the  influence  of  Spanish  intrigue  and  allurements ;  but 
Kentucky  was  still  a  district  attached  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  holding  no  separate  political  relation  to  the  United  States ; 
and  her  citizens  were  impatient  of  a  change  in  the  f<Mrm  of 
their  government  which  would  release  them  from  the  condition 
of  a  mere  colony  of  Virginia.    This  state  of  things  stimulated 

*  See  book  ill.,  chap  iiL,  of  tfaii  work,  near  the  ckiae  of  the  chapter,  i  &,  the  Tnnqrt 
vaoia  purchase  by  Hendemn  and  Ca 
t  See  book  t.,  chapter  Tiii.,  of  thii  wock,  tIs^  "Indian  Aeladou,''  fta 
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the  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  renew  the  intrigues  of  Guardoqui 
for  detaching  Kentuoky  from  the  Federal  Union,  by  holding  out 
strong  inducements  for  an  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the 
protection  of  Spain. 

The  Baron  de  Carondelet,  having  succeeded. Miro  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  early 
in  January,  1792.  The  condition  of  the  western  country,  aikl 
the  unsettled  state  of  pohtical  feeling  Bmong  the  people,  not 
only  of  Kentucky,  but  also  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  encour^ 
aged  him  to  hope  for  ultimate  success  in  accomplishing  an  ob- 
ject which  was  greatly  desired  by  Spain.  Hence  he  entered, 
with  great  ardor  and  perseverance,  upon  a  regular  and  sys« 
tematic  plan  of  operations  for  this  purpose.  Nor  did  he  cease 
his  operations  or  despair  of  success  until  after  the  final  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  nearly  three  years'  afterward. 
The  intrigues  of  the  baron  and  his  emissaries  were  directed  to 
Kentucky  perse veringly,  until  nearly  three  years  after  that 
statue  had  been  admitted  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
Federal  Union*^ 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  succeeded  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disafiection  widely  through  the  western  settlements.  Many 
were  induced  to  favor  the  views  and  plans  of  the  Spanish  gov« 
ernor,  and  desired  a  separation  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

Nor  were  the  intrigues  and  operations  of  the  Baron  confined 
to  the  white  settlements  alone.  StiU  further  to  arrest  the  ad- 
vance of  the  white  population  in  the  **  Southwestern  Territo- 
ry,"  in  a  region  over  which  the  Federal  jurisdiction  had  been 
formally  extended,  emissaries  had  been  sent  to  the  Creek  In- 
dians in  the  western  parts  of  Georgia  to  alienate  them  from 
their  alliance  with  the  United  States.  A  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  had  been  concluded  by  the  United  States,  m  the 
year  1790,  with  M'Gillivray  and  other  principal  Creek  chiefs, 
stipulating,  for  a  cession  of  territory  and  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  demarkation,  to  be  surveyed  and  marked  the  following 
year ;  but  before  the  time  for  running  the  line  of  demarkation 
had  arrived,  M'Gillivray,  prompted  by  Spanish  intrigue,  had 
been  induced  to  disavow  the  treaty,  and  to  forbid  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  demarkation.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
been  taken  into  the  Spanish  service,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
a  brigadier-general.     Through  his  influence  a  war  party  had 

*  See  book  t^  chap,  vi.,  '*  Political  ConditiafD  of  KentQcky,"  &c. 
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been  formed  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  hostilities  had  been  com- 
menced against  the  frontier  settlements  on  the  Holston  and 
Cumberland  Rivers.  A  hostile  incursion  of  Creeks  and  Cher* 
okees  had  actually  penetrated  the  Holston  settlement,  and  in* 
vested  the  stockade  at  Knoxville.* 

This  state  of  Indian  hostility  was  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  Spanish  intrigue  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ^  Southwestern  Territory*'  became  more  than  ever 
clamorous  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiuia  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.  The  Creeks  were  not  reduced  to  peace  until  after  the 
victory  of  General  Wajrne  over  the  northwestern  Indians,  in 
the  autumn  of  1794,  when,  apprehendmg  a  similar  visit,  they 
made  overtures,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend* 
ship  with  the  Federal  government. 

[  A.D.  1794.]  The  collision  of  interests  between  the  people 
of  the  western  country  and  the  authorities  of  Spain  in  Louisi- 
ana soon  became  more  apparent,  and  Spain  began  seriously  to 
apprehend  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  from  the  United  States. 
To  stir  up  this  state  of  feelbig  more  effectually  against  Spain, 
emissaries  from  France  were  now  in  the  United  States,  all 
anxious  to  wrest  Louisiana  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to 
place  it  again  under  the  dominion  of  Republican  France-f 
Their  efforts  to  this  effect,  through  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  although  instigated  and  directed  by  the  French  minis- 
ter, M.  Genet,  were  promptly  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States.]: 

Under  the  influence  of  the  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  and 
his  emissaries  in  the  United  States,  a  strong  French  party  had 
been  formed,  not  only  in  the  Western  States,  but  also  in  the 
South.  The  frontiers  of  Georgia  were  lighted  up  with  a  flame 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  invasion  of  East  Florida,  while  the  west* 
em  people  were  preparing  to  invade  Louisiana  and  West  Flor* 
ida  from  the  Ohio  region.  At  the  bead  of  the  "  French  Le- 
gion,'' in  Greorgia,  for  the  invasion  of  Florida,  was  (reneral 
George  Clark,  of  Georgia,  a  man  of  strong  passions,  of  violent 
antipathies  against  the  English,  and  of  warm  partialities  for  the 

*  See  book  t.,  cbftp.  vii.,  "  Indian  Hoitilltief  wnd  earij  Setdementi  in  SonUiwwteni 
TerriUsy."  t  See  book  br.,  ehftp.  ii,  of  lliii  wok. 

t  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  acooont  of  the  character,  temperament,  azid  re* 
ceptian  of  the  French  miniater,  M.  Genet,  in  the  United  Statea,  in  1793,  in  MaxmhalPa 
Life  of  Waahington,  vol  t.,  p.  409-^19,  Srrt  edition.  Alao^  hia  official  acta  and  ia- 
Bolence,  idem,  p.  413-450.  Alio,  hia  intrigoea  with  the  aootiiem  and  waatem  peopk^ 
idem,  p.  452,  Ac. 
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French.*  It  was  understood  that  M.  Genet  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed major-general,  and  to  serve  as  commander-in^chie£  The 
Creek  Indians  were  to  be  enHsted  in  the  cause  by  agents  sent 
into  the  nation.  Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  on  the  Georgia 
frontier,  that  the  Spanish  governor  of  East  Florida,  alarmed  at 
the  threatening  aspect,  had  made  his  complaint  to  the  Govern- 
or of  Georgia,  who,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1704,  had  issued  his 
proclamation  against  the  unlawful  enterpriscf 

■ 

*  American  State  Papen,  Boaton  edition,  toL  ii!.,  p.  S30. 

t  The  active  atate  of  hostile  preparatibm  as^ainat  Eaat  Florida  may  be  inferred  fitm 
the  diapatchef  of  the  oiBcen  of  the  United  States  army  to  tiie  War  Department.  M^jor 
Henry  Oaitfaer,  commandant  of  the  Federal  troopa  on  tiie  St.  Mar/a,  dif  patched  a  let* 
ter,  dated  April  13th,  1794,  to  the  department,  with  information  that  the  French  had 
many  friends  in  Geors^a,  and  tiiat  their  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Florida  were 
ai^ve ;  that  the  French  sloopmf-war  Lai  Oasaa,  of  eighteen  gons,  recentiy  axrived  from 
Charleston,  with  two  hondred  men  on  board,  moatiy  French,  and  one  oempai^  of  iib 
fantry,  and  that  she  was  then  lying  within  mnsket-shot  of  the  fort,  at  anchor.  They 
report  thirteen  sail,  equally  large  and  well  snpplied,  that  are  soon  to  arrive  from  the 
t[nited  States.  I^iey  have  a  reenriting  post  at  Temple,  eighteen  miles  above  Fort  St 
Mary,  where  they  have  eighty  men,  and  shortiy  expect  three  handred  more  from  the 
upper  part  of  Georgia.  Major  Gaither,  having  withheld  his  approbation  to  their  pro* 
ceedinga,  was  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  began  to  make  additional  defenses.— Se« 
American  State  Papers,  Boston  editkn^  veL  ii.,  p.  59. 

A  dispatch  from  Fort  Fidios,  dated  April  IRth,  1794,  asserts  that  "ofBcers  have  been 
appointed,  and  are  now  acting  nnder  the  aathority  of  the  French  Bepnblic.  Partial 
of  recmits  have  already  reached  the  rendesvuna  appointed  for  tiiem ;  several  men  of 
Ibii  corps  have  crossed  the  Oconee,  and  are  encamped  opposite  (}reensboroagh.  A 
amall  party  wa^  for  some  days,  opposite  the  Bock  Landing;  they  have  since  marched 
to  Oarr's  BlafT,  to  Join  those  assembled  at  that  place.  The  general  rendeivoas,  we  ure 
lold,  is  on  the  St  Mary's  Biver.  An  agent  is  appointed  to  famish  the  supplies,  and  he 
has,  for  that  purpose,  received  ten  thousand  dollars.  A  person,  who  was  formerly  fSbe 
oontractor's  clerk  at  this  post,  is  employed  by  him  to  purchase  four  thousand  rations  of 
provisions.  He  has  gone  down  the  country  to  execute  this  business."  A  Colonel  Cair 
and  Migor  Williamson  showed  Captain  Martin  "  a  letter  of  instructions  which  they 
had  received  from  General  Clark,  directing  them  to  repair  to  Fort  Philips,  the  Bock 
Landing,  and  Carr's  Bluff,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  torthe  French  legion  an  allowanoe 
for  mileage  from  their  homes  to  the  place  of  rendezvous."  The  late  Lieutenant  Bird, 
who  is  now  a  captain  in  said  legion,  commands  the  men  who  are  encamped  on  the 
Oconee,  opposite  to  Greensborough.  Major  Williamson  says  tiiat  General  Clatk 
would  cross  the  Oconee  in  ton  days  from  that  time,  to  take  the  command,  and  that 
Colonel  Cair  would  be  one  of  the  adventurers.  "  Migor  Williamson  has  been  empk>yed 
■a  paymaster." — Idem,  p.  52. 

"  Cobnel  Carr  stated  that  large  detaehments  had  marched  from  &e  back  settiements 
of  South  Carolina  and  from  tiie  State  of  Kentncky,  and  that  the  men  were  to  be  en* 
gaged  for  three  months,  and  were  to  receive  bounties  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Florida,  and  in  Louisiana,  which  they  were  to  conquer  from  the  Spaniards." 
■""Idem,  p.  53. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1794,  General  Clark  was  on  the  Georgia  side  of  St.  Maiy's  with 
two  hundred  men,  and  theb  numbers  were  daily  increasing,  preparatory  to  crossing 
Into  Florida,  and  taking  tiie  oath  of  allegiance  on  Amelia  Liland,  where  the  French 
had  landed  a  few  men,  and  were  making  preparations.  Cdonel  Hammond,  from  Sft- 
irannah,  formeriy  of  the  Continental  army,  is  one  of  the  principal  officers.  The  people 
of  Savannah  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  enterprise.    Lateiooune  with  Kentecky  and 
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The  Spanish  government  was  no  less  fearful  of  the  inyasion 
of  Lfouisiana  than  of  the  introduction  of  political  principles 
which  might  influence  the  western  provinces  of  Mexico ;  but  the 
firm  and  decided  tone  now  assumed  by  the  executive  of  the 
Federal  government  was  such  that  Spain  perceived  plainly  the 
negotiation  must  be  brought  to  a  speedy  closet  or  toar  would  be 
inevitable.  It  became  evident  that  any  policy  for  the  separa* 
tion  of  the  western  country  from  the  Federal  Union  must  be 
put  into  speedy  operation,  or  it  must  inevitably  faiL  In  the 
mean  time,  Spanish  posts,  with  Spanish  garrisons,  occupied  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  north  as  the 
present  site  of  Memphis.  The  western  and  southern  people, 
with  all  the  checks  of  the  Federal  authorities,  had  been  barely 
restrained  from  open  violence  against  Louisiana.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself,  under  the  impression  that 
war  with  the  Spanish  provinces  would  he  forced  upon  him,  had 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  the  conflict,  and  had  required 
from  the  proper  departments  such  statistical  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  prepare  for  any  emergency.* 

The  excitement  among  the  western  people  was  extreme,  and 
large  military  forces  were  concentrated  upon  the  Ohio  River 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  Indian  war  on  the  northwest- 
em  frontier.  This  had  greatly  increased  the  anxiety  of  the 
Gk>vemor  of  Louisiana,  who  now  feared  an  invasion  on  every 
spring  flood  which  descended  from  the  Ohio  River,  since  the 
Federal  troops  had  been  victorious  over  the  northwestern  sav- 
ages. 

The  views  and  political  feelings  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  relative  to  the  most  salutary  policy,  were  vari- 
ous and  discordant,  each  proposing  relief  to  their  embarrass- 
ments by  a  different  mode  of  action.  During  the  period  of  this 
excitement,  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  the  West  generally, 
were  ranged  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  •*  five  parties  f 

1st.  For  separation  from  the  Union  and  the  formation  of  an 
independent  Republic,  which  should  form  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce  with  Spain. 

Tenneaaee  by  way  of  the  "  Wildemeis  Boad"  to  Oeoiigia  and  CaroliiM  waa  eztea* 
rive,  Ac 

*  General  Waahisgton,  believing  a  war  probable,  and  being  detenniaed  not  to  be 
taken  unprepared,  bad  provided  the  neceuaiy  inibnnatioo  relative  to  tbe  mtUtaiy 
Sncot  and  means  of  defease  and  offense,  possessed  by  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  the 
preparation  neoessary  on  the  part  of  tbe  United  States  Car  snbdaing  Flmda  and  Looi- 
•iana.— See  Mar^tall's  Life  of  Washington,  voL  v^  p.  465;  also,  p.  475,  first  edition. 
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9d.  For  annexing  tiie  country  to  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
and  submitting  to  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  laws  and 
forms  of  civil  jurisprudence. 

Sd.  For  actual  war  with  Spain,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans^ 
and  the  whole  district  of  West  Florida. 

4th.  For  active  and  forcible  measures  by  Congress,  to  com^ 
pel  Spain,  by  force  of  arms  or  by  hostile  array,  to  yield  the 
privileges  and  rights  which  had  been  so  long  refused  by  nego- 
tiation. 

5th.  To  solicit  France  to  procure  a  retrocession  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  to  extend  her  protection  over  Kentucky  and  the  Cum- 
berland  settlements.* 

This  unsettled  and  divided  state  of  public  feeling  among  the 
western  people  presented  to  the  mind  of  GSovemor  Carondelet 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  a  successful  mission  to  Kentucky, 
for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  feelings  of  the  people  upon  the 
subject  of  an  alliance  with  Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of 
Spain.  Accordingly,  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  intrigue  with 
the  people  of  Kentucky  through  an  artful  emissary*  This  em- 
issary was  an  intelligent  and  intriguing  Englishman,  who  had 
become  a  Spanish  subject,  and  who  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Spain.  This  man,  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  proceeded  on  the  doubtful  and  hazardous  enteor- 
prise  of  sowing  the.  seeds  of  sedition  among  the  western  peo- 
ple, at  a  time  when  Western  Pennsylvania  was  greatly  agi- 
tated by  the  ^  excise  on  distilled  spirits,"  commonly  known  as 
the  **  whisky  insurrection.''t  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
Federal  govepiment,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  iniquitous  law, 
had  developed  itself  in  open  insurrection,  which  was  queiled 
only  by  the  presence  of  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  troops 
firom  the  Eastern  States.  No  time  could  have  been  more  pro- 
pitious for  the  enterprise  of  separating  Kentucky  and  the  west- 
em  country  generally.  Besides  the  insurrection  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  divided  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Cumberland,  the  whole  northwestern  tribe^*of  In- 
dians hadvbeen  engaged  in  open  war,  instigated  and  aided  by 
British  agents  and  traders  from  Canada ;  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  embarrassed  by  tedious  and  vexatious  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  with  Spain,  and  even  with  France.     The 

*  Martin'a  Loaisiaoa,  toI.  ii.,  p.  101. 

t  See  book  v.,  chap,  t^  "Political  Conditioo  of  Weitem  PeaBgylrasia." 
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Stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1768  were  violated  by  Ekigland  on 
the  northwestern  boundary,  and  by  Spain  on  the  southwestern 
limit ;  Great  Britain  still  held  the  northwestern  posts,  and  Spain 
the  southern  territory;  both  powers  seemed  to  unite  in  the 
purpose  of  restricting  the  western  limits/  and  each  power  had 
her  emissary  in  the  West,  one  from  Baron  Carondelet  and  one 
from  Lord  Dorchester,  on  a  mission  of  political  intrigue  with 
the  western  people.* 

Yet,  so  far  as  the  Federal  government  was  concerned,  Spain 
was  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity.  The  great  national  ques- 
tions of  boundary  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
were  still  unsettled,  and  afforded  subjects  of  protracted  nego- 
tiation. Spam,  having  an  eye  to  the  separation  of  the  western 
country,  and  desirous  of  waiting  the  result  of  the  prevailing 
difficulties  in  the  West,  had  deemed  it  most  poUtic  to  defer  any 
definite  negotiation  upon  the  subject,  which  might  ultimately 
endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  Louisiana.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  restrictions  and  exactions  upon  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the. river  had  been  again  enforced  with  rigor;  and 
**  Spain  had  persisted  in  withholding  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  that  navigation  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  various  grounds  of  policy  for  the  refusal ;  but 
probably  the  most  operative  was  a  secret  hope  that  the  west- 
em  people,  weary  of  these  obstacles  to  their  commerce,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  national  government  fo^r  not  removing 
them,  might  sooner  or  later  dissever  themselves  from  the 
Union,  and  form  a  separate  republic,  which  would  fall  under 
the  control  of  Spain."t 

[A.D.  1795.]  Under  these  influences,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  court  of  Madrid  should  have  resorted  to  its  usual  policy  of 
procrastination  and  court  delays.  Another  consideration  bear- 
ing on  the  general  question  was  the  state  of  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  West.  Those  on  the  northwest  had  been  for  several 
years  in  open  war  against  the  frontier  settlements,  and  those 
on  the  southwestern  frontier  were  far  firom  friendly  to  the 
American  settlements.  The  hostilities  of  those  on*  the  north- 
west, instigated  by  British  emissaries,  and  those  on  the  south- 
west, under  the  irAuence  of  Spanish  agents,  might  ultimately 
compel  a  separation. 

*  Bee  Manhall'f  Life  of  WMbingtoQ*  toL  t.,  p.  4«(M99,  fint  edition, 
t  Spaxlui'a  Writnisi  of  WafUiigtaa,  ytL  i,  p.  M7. 
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The  Federal  gOYernment  was  fully  apprised  of  the  conflict- 
iBg  interests  in  the  West,  upon  which  foreign  emissaries  might 
operate  to  accomplish  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  Al- 
though there  might  be  apparently  strong  reasons  for  complaint, 
and  for  a  partial  alienation  of  feeling  in  the  western  people  to- 
ward the  Federal  government,  still  the  President  confided  in 
the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  their  inveterate  repug- 
nance to  regftl  authority,  and  their  attachment  to  their  friends 
east  of  the  mountains,  doubly  cemented  by  the  presence  and 
influence  of  hundreds  of  revolutionary  oflicers  and  soldiers, 
who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  West,  Determined  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  western  people  with  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  Federal  government,  President  Washington  had  as- 
sumed a  firm  and  decided  tone,  and  persisted  in  urging  upon 
the  Spanish  crown  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all 
the  points  under  negotiation. 

Still  the  Baron  de  Carondelet  did  not  despair  of  final  success 
in  severing  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  States.  Early  in.the 
year  1795,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  a 
French  and  Kentucky  invasion  of  Louisiana,  he  determined, 
while  the  court  of  Madrid  was  procrastinating  the  negotiation 
with  the  Federal  government,  to  press  his  secret  negotiations 
with  the  disaffected  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  generally.  Be- 
lieving the  Federal  authority  already  tottering  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  almost  disregarded  in  Kentucky,  he  deemed 
the  present  juncture  highly  auspicious  to  his  designs. 

Accordingly,  having  been  apprised  by  Powers  of  the  state  of 
popular  feeling  in  Kentucky,  he  despatched  Don  Manuel  Ga- 
yoso,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Natchez  and  its  dependences,  t^  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  as  a  special  agent,  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
leading  conspirators  of  Kentucky  relative  to  the  weighty  mat- 
ters in  contemplation. 

In  this  mission  was  associated  Thomas  Powers,  the  former 
emissary  to  Kentucky,  who  had  been  successful  in  his  former 
mission,  and  had  -made  arrangements  with  the  four  most  prom- 
inent conspirators,  Sebastian,  Innis,  Murray,  and  Nicholas,  to 
meet  the  Baron's  commissioner  at  some  point  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  By  appointment,  they  were  to  meet  Powers  at 
the  Red  Banks  on  the  Ohio,  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Hendersonville  in  Kentucky. 
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To  conceal  the  real  object  of  t\^e  lieuteimnt-gOTemor's  vis- 
it to  Upper  Louisiana,  he  conducted  a  detachment  of  troops 
for  re-enforcing  the  different  posts,  for  completing  the  stockade 
fort  at  the  fourth  Chickasa  Bluff,  and  commencing  one  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  While  engaged  in  these  duties, 
Powers  was  dispatched  in  a  fine  Spanish  row-barge  to  meet 
his  engagement  at  the  Red  Banks.  But  the  mission  failed  in 
its  object.  -The  increasing  danger,  from  public  indignation 
against  those  who  had  been  suspected  of  conspiring  for  an  al« 
liance  with  Spain,  consequent  upon  a  separation^from  the  Fed* 
eral  Union,  had  now  become  imminent  and  alarming ;  the  Fed* 
eral  army  under  Greneral  Wayne  was  now  victorious  over 
the  savages ;  the  people  were  relieved  from  Indian  hostilities 
on  every  frontier ;  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  had  been  restored,  and  the  people  of 
Kentucky  relied  upon  their  victorious  troops  to  vindicate  their 
rights  on  the  Mississippi,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States ;  and  Kentucky  had  now  been  an  independent  state  for 
nearly  two  years.  An  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  Span- 
ish crown  had  now  become  preposterous  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  conspirators  of  Kentucky  prudently  declined  appearing  at 
the  Red  Banks. 

Judge  Sebastian  was  the  only  Kentuckian  who  attended  on 
the  part  of  the  conspirators  to  meet  the  Spanish  emissary ;  but 
he,  as  if  deluded  to  his  own  ruin,  consented  to  descend  the  riv- 
er to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Spanish  commissioner,  Ga- 
yoso,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  But  as  an  unexpected  change 
in  the  face  of  affairs  had  taken  place,  Gayoso  declined  to  ne- 
gotiate definitely  with  Sebastian,  and  induced  him  to  continue 
his  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  confer  with  the  banm 
in  person.  After  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  at  Natchez,  and 
some  time  in  New  Orleans,  Sebastian  took  passage  by  sea  for 
Philadelphia,  on  his  return  to  Kentucky.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Spain  had  become  embarrassed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean wars,  and,  fearing  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  against  Louisiana,  had  intimated,  thsough  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Philadelphia,  that  negotiations  might  now  be  expedi- 
ted on  the  great  points  in  controversy,  provided  a  regular  en- 
voy of  high  grade  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Presi- 
dent Washington  lost  no  time  in  delay ;  in  Novelnb^,  1794,  he 

*  Martin's  Louisiana,  roL  ii,  p.  1S6. 
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had  nominated  Mr.  Thomas  PiQckney  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  His 
nomination  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  repaired  to  Spain.  Negotiations  were  soon 
opened  with  the  Spanish  court,  and  in  due  time  a  treaty  was 
prepared,  which  was  signed  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1795, 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  controversy  which  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  both  countries  for  nearly  ten  years.t 

The  principal  stipulations  of  the  treaty  on  this  subject  were 
as  follows,  viz.: 

1.  The  second  article  stipulates  that  the  future  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Floridas  shall  be  the  thirty-first 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the 
Chattahoochy  River ;  thence  along  a  line  running  due  east,  from 
the  mouth  of  Flint  River  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
and  thence  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  that,  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
the  troops  and  garrisons  of  each  power  shall  be  withdrawn  to 
its  own  side  of  this  boundary,  and  the  people  shall  be  at  liber- 
ty to  retire  with  all  their  efifects,  if  they  desire  so  to  do. 

2.  The  third  article  stipulates  that  each  party,  respectively, 
shall  appoint  one  commissioner  and  one  surveyor,  with  a  suit- 
able military  guard  of  equal  numbers,  well  provided  with  in- 
struments and  assistants,  who  shall  meet  at  Natchez  within  six 
months  after  the  mutual  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  proceed 
thence  to  run  and  mark  the  said  southern  boundary  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

3.  The  fourth  article  stipulates  that  the  middle  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  shall  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
from  its  source  to  the  intersection  of  the  said  "  line  of  demarka- 
tion.''  The  King  of  Spain  also  stipulates  that  the  whole  width 
of  said  river,  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  shall  be  free  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Jifth  article  stipulates  that  each  party  shall  require 
and  enforce  peace  and  neutrality  among  the  Indian  tribes  in- 
habiting their  territories  respectively. 

5.  The  King  of  Spain  stipulates  and  agrees  to  permit  the 
people  of  the  United  States, /or  the  term  of  three  years^  to  use 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  produce 
and  merchandise,  and  to  export  the  same  free  from  all  duty  or 

*  Manhall'i  Life  of  WaihiDgtoo,  toL  t.,  p.  641,  fint  edition. 
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charge,  except  a  reasonable  consideration  to  be  paid  for  stor-- 
age  and  other  incidental  expenses ;  that  the  term  of  three  years 
may,  by  subsequent  negotiation,  be  eactended ;  or,  instead,  some 
other  point  in  the  island  of  New  Orleans  shall  be  designated  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  the  American  trade.  Other  commer- 
cial advantages  were  likewise  held  o^t  as  within  the  reach  ot 
negotiation.* 

This  treaty  was  duty  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  March  fol- 
lowing, and  the  Federal  executive  proceeded  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  stipulations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  state  of  Greor^a  had  been  in  a 
state  of  excitement  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the  western 
and  southern  limits  of  that  state,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  According,  to  the  royal  charter  and  the  treaty  of  1783, 
Georgia  laid  claim  to  all  the  territory  on  her  western  firontier, 
extending  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  and  southward 
to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  This  claim  em- 
braced all  the  Natchez  District  upon  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tombigby  Rivers  to  their  mouths. 
This  whole  region,  however,  was  held  and  claimed  by  Spain 
as  a  part  of  West  Florida.  The  fine  lands,  watered  by  these 
large  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  had  been  reprei^nted  as  the 
paradise  of  the  South.  Popular  excitement  to  enjoy  and  pos- 
sess the  delightful  regions  which  properly  belonged  to  the  State 
of  Greorgia  had  been  fanned  into  a  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which 
resulted  in  the  wildest  schemes  of  avarice  and  speculation. 
The  contagion  spread  through  the  whole  state,  and  even  to 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia ;  it  pervaded  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, and  polluted  the  integrity  of  the  legislative  body.  Au- 
thority by  the  Georgia  Legislature  was  given  to  visionary 
men,  to  enthusiasts,  and  to  speculators,  to  inundate  the  country 
with  scores  of  adventurers  and  emigrants.  The  state  had  sent 
commissioners  to  the  Spanish  governor  with  a  formal  demand 
for  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  proper  limit  of  Florida.    The  de- 

*  See  American  State  Papers,  folio  ed^  Foreign  Affairf,  toL  i.,  p.  547-^549.  8e^ 
olio,  Martin's  Looistana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129, 130.  Martin,  however,  em  in  bis  tenn  for 
trliioh  Spain  itipolated  the  nse  of  the  port  of  New  Oileaas  ■■  a  place  of  deposit  Die 
treaty  iUuiil  in  the  American  State  Papers,  epecifies  "  three  ftmr^*  as  the  tarn  of  d*> 
posit,  which  may  he  extended.  Martin  gives  the  term  stipolated  ernmeoaaly  at  "  ten 
yein." 
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mand  had  been  disregarded  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the 
Legislature  had  proceeded  to  provide  for  its  occupation,  by  o> 
ganizing  that  portion  near  the  Mississippi  into  the  ^  county  of 
Bourbon/'  under  the  jurisdiction  of  thib  State  of  Georgia.  **  The 
Yazoo  speculation"  was  set  on  foot,  in  which  more  than  seven 
millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  world  were  thrown 
into  a  second  **  Mississippi  scheme,*'  to  he  obtained  for  a  mere 
trifle,  and  to  serve  as  fountains  of  future  riches.  The  **  Mis- 
sissippi Company"  was  chartered  with  the  control  of  more  than 
three  millions  of  acres,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
acre,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury.  The  stock  comprised 
forty  shares  of  seventy-five  thousand  acres  each,  controlled  by 
a  company  of  seven  men  as  stockholders.*  Besides  this  com* 
pany  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  seventy-five  sub-shares, 
in  the  shape  of  land-script,  were  issued  to  about  seventy  other 
individuals ;  each  sub-share  called  for  twenty-eight  thousand 
acres,  giving  an  aggregate  of  more  than  three  millions  of  acres. 

The  act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  establishing  this  great 
scheme  of  speculation  was  passed  on  the  7th  day  of  January, 
1795.  The  next,  session  of  the  Legislature  not  only  repealed 
the  act,  but  declared  the  whole  null  and  void,  as  having  been 
obtained  by  fraud  and  corruption.  The  act  repealing  and  re- 
scinding aU  parts  of  the  charter  passed  on  the  Idth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1796,  and  directed  all  grants  made  by  the  Mississippi 
Company,  all  certificates  of  stock  issued  by  the  authority  of  said 
act,  and  all  records  of  the  same,  to  be  cancelled  and  destroyed, 
and  all  moneys  paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  be  refimded.t 

The  former  act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  infringed  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Federal  government  in  assuming  the 
power  to  settle  a  question  of  national  boundary,  and  to  involve 
the  Union  in  war  with  a  firiendly  power.  Now  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  executive,  had  amicably  ar- 


*  Afl  it  may  be  idtoraitiiis  to  mbo  raaden  to  beoome  more  ftJIy  aoqaaiated  with 
Ifae  whole  hiatoiy  of  the  **  Yaapo  ipeoolatkn,"  ai  it  is  colled,  we  refer  them  to  a  foil 
tpfigiint  of  an  the  docamentaiy  evidence  fimiihed  to  the  Federal  gOTerameat  on  the 
■nbjectr  and  pabKahed  by  order  of  OongreM,  uaoag  tlie  "  American  State  Papon/' 
Sobo  edition,  toL  i,  "Poblio  Landa,"  p.  1S9~146. 

The  Miaiisiippi  Company,  chartered  January  Ttfa,  1795,  wac  eompoaed  of  Jamei  Gnni^ 
Matthew  H'Alliater,  George  Walker,  Zachariah  Coze,  Jacob  Waldb«8«r,  William 
Longatreet,  and  Wade  Hampton. 

Among  the  lab-fhareholders  were  nineteen  prooainent  momben  of  the  Legialatore, 
who  had  voted  for  the  tcheme,  or,  aa  it  haa  been  aometimea  called,  the  "  Yauo  Bobble." 
-^ee  American  State  Fapera,  toL  i.  Public  Landi,  p.  1S8, 129. 

t  See  A,Tnerir>an  State  Papen,  toL  i,  Poblio  Landft,  p.  129; 
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ranged  the  question  of  boundary,  by  which  a  peaceable  sur- 
render had  been  secured. 

Yet  ttiis  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
had  greatly  tended  to  embarrass  the  prospects  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  their  contemplated  retention  of  the  country. 
Hundreds  of  iSery  spirits  and  enterprismg  men  had  sought  the 
Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tombigby,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Yazoo  speculation^  had  reached  the  settle- 
ments known  as  the  Natchez  .District 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POLmCAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LOUISI- 
ANA, FROM  THE  TREATY  OP  MApRm  TO  THE  SURRENDER  OF  THB 
NATCHEZ  DISTRICT. A,D.  1796  TO  1798. 

Argument. — ^Treaty  of  Madrid  merely  a  Measure  of  State  PoUcy  with  Spain. — ^Her  In- 
tention to  evade  iti  Stipulations,  if  possible^ — ^Intrigne  with  the  western  People. — 
The  United  States  prepare  in  good' Faith  to  carry  oat  the  Stipulations. — Colonel  EQi- 
ootty  a^  Commiasioner  of  the  United  States,  airiTes  at  Natchez.— His  MiUtaiy  Eseoit 
left  at  Bayoa  Pierre. — Gteyoao  designates  the  19th  of  March  to  begin  Uie  Line  of 
Demaikation. — ^Bllicott  encamps  in  Natchez.— Proceedings  delayed  by  Bargn  Caroo- 
delet. — ^ElUoott  orders  down  his  Military  Escort. — Gayoso  snddenly  ceases  Prepsra- 
tioDs  to  eracnate  the  Fort  Panmnre. — ^Fortifies  this  Post — ^Pretext  for  Change  of 
Condoct — Lieutenant  M'Leary,  with  his  Escorts  airives  from  Bayou  Pierre. — Oay> 
oso  continues  to  strengthen  his  Defenses. — Indian  Hostilities  aUeged  as  Uie  Cause. 
— ^Next,  a  British  Invasion  firom  Canada  apprehended. — Blounfs  Conspiracy,  and  its 
Explosion.— The  People  become  excited. — Correspondenoe  between  the  Americaa 
Commissioner  and  Gayoso. — Advanced  Guard  under  Lieutenant  Pope  arrives  at 
Natchez. — Gayoso  objects  to  the  Presence  of  United  States  Troops  at  Natchez.— 
Other  Masons  fiar  Delay  urged  by  Gayoso.— His  Agents  tamper  with  the  Indians. 
•^Popular  Excitement  increases. — The  Governor-general  issues  his  Proclamation, 
'  24th  of  May. — Effects  of  this  Proclamation: — ^Effl>rtB  of  Gayoso  to  cahn  the  popu- 
lar Excitement. — ^Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Hannah. — ^This  ezdtes  the  People  to 
Resistance. — Colonel  ElUoott  and  Lieutenant  Pope  sustain  tiie  popular  Commotkn. 
— Gayoso's  Proclamation  of  June  14th. — ^A  public  Meeting  called. — Gayoso  and  bis 
Family  retire  to  the  Fort — Seeks  an  XnterView  with  the  American  Commissioner. 
— "  Committoe  of  Public  Safety'*  appointed.— TUs  Conmiittee  recognized  by  Gayoso. 
— A  "  Permanent  Committoe"  elected. — Opposition  of  Colonel  Hutehens  and  odiers, 
who  sustain  Gayoso. — Ellioott  retires  to  Washington. — (Hyoso  appointed  Governor- 
generaL-rrB^tires  to  New  Orieans. — Captain  Guion  arrives  with  United  States 
Troops.— His  Attempt  to  restore  Haimony  and  Tranquillity.— The  Policy  of  his  Couna. 
—The  Posts  of  Nogales  and  Panmure  evacuated  in  March,  1798.— The  Line  of  De- 
markation  commenced  in  May,  1798,  and  completed  next  Year.-r-FirBt  organization 
of  the  MissisBippi  Territory.- Arrival  of  the  Territorial  Governor  and  Judges. — Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  arrives  wi^  United  States  Troops.— B«trospect  of  the  Spanish  Poli- 
cy.— ^Pretexts  tor  Delay,  and  the  Intrigue  with  General  Wilkinson  again  unsoccess- 
fuL — ^Retom  of  Emissary  Powers. 

[A.D.  1796.]    As  has  been  already  observed,  the  difficulties 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  United  States  and  Spain* 
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relfttive  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  Georgia,  appeared  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.  But,  although  Spain  suspended  her  restric- 
tions upon  the  river  trade  after  this  treaty  had  been  duly  rati*> 
fied,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  king  never  intended  to  sur- 
render the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  latitude 
31^,  provided  any  contingency  would  enable  him  to  hold  pos- 
session.* The  King  of  Spain  had  been  compelled,  by  the 
pressure  of  political  embarrassments,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  to  yield  a^  reluctant  assent  to  the  treaty,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  preserve  the  province  of  Louisi- 
ana from  invasion,  and  conciliate  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
western  people  of  the  United  States.  The  provincial  authori* 
ties  in  Louisiana  seemed  to  view  the  late  treaty  on  the  part 
of  Spain  as  a  mere  measure  of  policy  and  court  finesse,  to 
propitiate  the  neutrality  of  the  Federal  government  and  satisfy 
the  American  people  until  her  European  embarrassmmts  should 
have  been  surmounted. 

Spain,  incited  by  Francet  had  been  upon  the  verge  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain ;  and  already  the  British  authorities  in  Can- 
ada had  planned  an  invasion  of  Upper  Louisiana,  by  way  of 
the  lakes  and  the  Illinois  River,  whenever  hostilities  should  be 
formally  proclaimed.  To  prevent  this  invasion  was  one  object 
to  be  gained  by  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  would 
place  the  neutral  tel'ritory  of  a  friendly  power  in  the  way  of 
military  invasion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet, 
regardless  df  the  treaty  stipulations  which  had  been  made  on 
the  part  of  his  government,  again  dispatched  his  emissary. 
Powers,  to  Kentucky  and  the  Northwestern  Territory,  with  a! 
large  amount  of  money,  to  foment  disafiection  in  the  West,  and 
to  encourage  those  who  still  desired  a  separation  from  the 
Union. 

As  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  treaty 
stipulated  that  each  government  should  appoint  one  commis- 
sioner and  one  principal  surveyor,  who  should  meet  at  Natchez 
within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or  about 
the  first  of  October,  I796.t 

The  commissioners  and  surveyors,  duly  appointed,  were  to 

*  Martin's  Iioaifiana,  toI  iL,  p.  138, 139. 

t  For  a  foil  aoooant  of  tliia  treaty  and  the  aooompanying  docnmenti,  aee  "  The  Amer> 
ican  State  Papen/'  "F&nign  SOatiofu;*  fcBo  editioD.  voL  L,  p.  533-551. 
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proceed  from  Natchez  to  aacertain  the  point  on  the  east  hank 
of  the  Mississippi  which  is  intersected  by  the  thirty-first  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude.  From  that  point  on  the  said  parallel  they 
should  cause  to  be  run,  opened,  and  marked  '*  a  proper  line  of 
demarkation,"  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochy  River.  After  this 
line  should  have  been  thus  established,  the  troops  of  Spain 
were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  forts  and  territory  north  of  this 
line,  and  the  country  formally  surrendered  to  the  ccMmnissioner 
<^  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Andrew  Ellicott,  as  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government,  to  meet  the  Spanish  commissioner 
at  the  place  and  time  designated  in  the  treaty,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  small  detachment  of  troops  from  the  western 
army.  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  commandant  of  Fort 
Panmure,  and  governor  of  the  Natchez  depeiulences,  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  on  the  part  of  Spain,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  governor-general  of  Louimana  and 
the  Floridas.* 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Colonel  Ellicott  departed 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  West,  on  his  way  to  meet  the  Span- 
ish commissioner  at  Natchez.  At  Pittsburgh  he  obtained  his 
corps  of  thirty  woodsmen,  armed  with  rifles,  and  descended 
the  Ohio  in  a  barge  conveying  his  instruments,  baggage,  and 
stores,  to  be  followed  soon  afterward  by  a  military  escort  of 
thirty  men,  to  be  furnished  by  Colonel  Butler,  commanding  at 
Pittsburgh.  Delayed  on  the  Ohio  by  extreme  low  water,  and 
other  unavoidable  circumstances,  he  did  not  reach  the  Missis- 
sippi until  the  22d  of  December,  where  he  was  again  detained 
by  ice,  which  had  now  closed  both  rivers.  On  the  31  st  of 
January,  1707,  having  received  his  military  escort  and  supplies, 
he  descended  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  ar- 
rived at  Natchez,  having  touched  at  each  of  the  Spanish  posts 
on  the  way,  and  having  left  his  military  escort  at  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  at  the  special  request  of  Governor  Gayoso. 

[A.D.  1797.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor-general,  as 
well  as  Lieutenant-governor  Gayoso,  had  been  duly  notified 
of  the  approach  of  the  American  commissioner.  The  several 
commandants  on  the  river  had  been  instructed  to  use  every 
efifort  short  of  compulsion,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  re- 
tard his  advance. 

*  Stoddvf  ■  Sketehea  of  Looiiiina,  p.  89.    EOiootf  g  JoamiOi  p.  9^-38. 
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After  a  polite  and  formal  reception  from  Governor  Gayoso, 
Colonel  ElUcott  announced  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  desir- 
ed the  co-operation  of  the  Spanish  commissioner  in  ascert^- 
ing  the  point  on  the  Mississippi  at  which  the  line  of  demarkation 
should  commence.  At  an  interview  next  day,  upon  the  urgent 
8olicitati<H2  of  Colonel  Ellicott,  Gayoso  reluctantly  appointed 
the  19th  day  of  March  as  the  time  for  commencing  the  line  of 
demarkation,  at  which  time  both  commissioners  should  repair 
to  Clarksville,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  Bayou  Tunica.  This 
point  had  been  ascertained,  by  astronomical  observation^  to  be 
near  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude* 

Three  days  after  Colonel  Ellicott's  arrival  he  had  pitched 
his  tent,  and  located  his  camp  upon  an  eminence  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Natchez,  and  about  five  hundred 
yards  north  of  Fort  Panmure,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Spanish  troops.  At  this  point,  not 
far  from  the  present  intersection  of  Wall  and  Jeflbrson  streets, 
be  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  having  commen- 
ced his  astronomical  observations,  he  found  the  latitude  of  his 
markee  to  be  31^  33'  46''  north,  or  about  thirty-nine  miles  north 
of  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the 
proper  point  for  commencing  the  line  of  demarkation.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  governor-general  had  been  apprised 
of  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  duly 
authorized  to  co-operate  in  establishing  the  line  of  demarka* 
tion.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  declined  any  immediate 
action  in  the  matter,  alleging  important  business  in  New  Or** 
leans,  which  would  prevent  his  presence  at  the  time  designa- 
ted by  Gayoso,  At  the  same  time,  he  held  out  various  induce- 
ments to  draw  the  American  commissioner  to  New  Orleans. 
Colonel  EUicott,  however,  declined  to  leave  the  point  designs* 
ted  in  the  treaty,  and  remained  at  Natchez.  The  military  es- 
cort under  Lieutenant  M'Leary  was  ordered  from  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  and  reached  Natchez  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  com- 
mandant encamped  upcm  the  eminence  contiguous  to  Colonel 
Ellicott's  flag,  and  soon  afterward  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  men  before  Panmure,  and  formally  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  post  to  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 

Gayoso,  until  this  time,  had  been  apparently  making  prepa- 
rations for  evacuating  the  post ;  the  artillei^  and  stores  were 

*  See  Ellioott'a  Joona],  p.  41-A). . 
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removed  from  the  fort,  and  other  preparations  indicated  the 
speedy  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  But  suddenly  the  artillery 
and  stores  were  returned  to  the  fort  by  nighty  the  cannon  were 
remounted,  and  the  fort  was  again  placed  in  a  state  of  defense.* 
This  movement,  and  others  subsequently  made,  were  doubtless 
the  result  of  secret  orders  from  Governor  Carondelet  at  New 
Orleans. 

Gayoso  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  defens- 
es at  Natchez  and  Wafanut  Hills,  and  to  re-enforce  the  garri- 
sons  from  New  Orleans ;  but  Colcmel  EUicott  fomlally  protest* 
ed  against  his  proceedings,  as  a  violation  of  good  faith  toward 
the  United  States,  and  calculated  to  embarrass  and  procrasti- 
nate the  object  of  his  mission.  In  reply,  Gayoso  alleged  that 
his  defensive  measures  were  prompted  by  apprehensions  of 
Indian  hostilities.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  alleged  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Louisiana  from  Canada  as  the  cause  of  his  de- 
fensive preparations.  Under  the  latter  pretext,  for  severd 
months  Gayoso  continued  to  fortify  the  difierent  posts  on  the 
Mississippi  above  Tfatchez,  and  to  re-enforce  their  garrisons. 
Thus  the  Ineeting  of  the  commissioners  for  establishing  the  line 
of  demarkation  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  American  commissioner  became  highly  exasperated  at 
the  various  pretexts  for  procrastination  advanced  by  the  Span- 
ish governor,  and  the  artifices  employed  to  induce  him  to  retire 
from  the  point  designated  in  the  treaty.f  An  angry  corre- 
spondence had  already  commenced  between  the  commissioners, 
and  Lieutenant  M^Leary  had  begun  to  fortify  his  camp.  Great 
excitement  began  to  prevail  among  the  people  of  the  district, 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  intend  to 
surrender  the  country  to  the  United  States.  Colonel  EUicott 
and  Lieutenant  M^Leary  maintained  their  position,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  advanced  guard  of  United  States 
troops,  which  were  known  to  be  on  their  way  from  Fort  Massac. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Wayne  had  advanced  the  army 
of  occupation  to  Fort  Massac,  there  to  await  further  orders. 
From  this  point,  near  the  last  of  March,  Lieutenant  Piercy 
Smith  Pope,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  men,  was  ordered  to 
descend  the  Mississippi  and  to  keep  within  supporting  distance 
of  Colonel  EUicott.  This  detachment  arrived  at  the  Walnut 
Hills  early  in  April,  when  Lieutenant  Pope  reported  himself  to 

*  ElUoott'a  JounuJ,  p.  54-58.  t  Ucnq,  30-58. 
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Colonel  Ellicott,  and  encamped  near  the  Spanish  fort,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  from  Grayoso,  through  the  commandant 
of  that  post 

On  the  17th  of  April  Colonel  Ellicott  was  first  apprised  of 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Pope  at  the  Walnut  Hills,  and  he  im* 
mediately. dispatched  a  messenger  requesting  him  to  advance 
to  his  relief  without  delay.  On  the  24th  of  April  Lieutenant 
Pope,  with  his  detachment,  arrived  at  Natchee,  and  was  escort- 
ed from  the  upper  landing  to  the  camp  of  the  American  com- 
missioner by  Lieutenant  M'Leary's  company.* 

But  the  Spanish  governor  strongly  remonstrated  against  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  troops,  intrenched  within  sight 
of  the  Spanish  fort,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities.  He  therefore  desired  that  Colonel  Ellicott, 
with  the  detachments  of  troops  and  his  woodsmen,  would  re* 
move  to  Clarksville»  near  the  point  for  their  future  operations; 
but  the  American  commissioner  declined  leaving  the  point  des* 
ignated  in  the  treaty.  Gayoso  at  length  desired  him  to  accept 
comfortable  buildings  for  himself  and  the  troops  at  **  Villa  6a* 
yoso,''  a  Spanish  church  and  village  near  the  bluflf,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  Natchez;  but  the  American  commissioner  pre- 
ferred the  more  appropriate  shelter  of  the  tent,  in  the  open  air; 
and  Lieutenant  Pope  proceeded  to  complete  the  intrenchments 
of  their  camp.  Soon  afterward,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  aug- 
ment his  force  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  deserters  from  the  northern  army,  who  had  found 
an  asylum  among  the  Spaniards.  This,  again,  was  a  new 
cause  of  remonstrance  from  the  Spanish  governor. 

But  the  American  commissioner,  from  various  sources  of  in* 
formation,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  lieutenant-govern- 
or's correspondence,  believed  that  the  governor-general  did 
not  intend  to  evacuate  the  posts  and  surrender  the  country,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  correspondence 
between  the  commissioners  continued,  and  while  the  Spaniard 
was  fruitful  in  pretexts  and  expedients  for  delay  and  equivoca- 
tion, the  American  was  no  less  ready  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
every  pretext,  and  to  urge  the  futility  of  his  reasons  for  further 
delays. 

It  was  the  last  of  May  when  the  proclamation  of  the  Baron 
Carondelet  announced  that  the  delivery  of  the  country,  and  the 

*  See  EUiootf  f  Jooinal,  p.  79,  00. 
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evacuation  of  the  posts  on  the  Mississippif  were  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  a  threatened  invasion  by  British  troops  from  Canada 
by  way  of  the  Dlinois  River.  Tliis  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  governor  was  not  without  foundation.  Al- 
though Colonel  Ellicott  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  rumor, 
and  ascribe  it  to  the  fears  and  credulity  of  the  Spaniards,  yet 
the  actual  state  of  facts,  unknown  to  the  American  commission- 
er, were  sufficient  to  excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the 
governor. 

On  the  6th  of  October  preceding,  Spain,  having  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  French  Republic,  had  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  that  power  had  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
United  States  the  preceding  year,  bywhich  the  latter  conceded 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Might  not  the  United 
States  make  common  cause  with  the  English  of  Canada  to  ex- 
pel the  Spaniards  from  the  Mississippi  f  To  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor the. enterprise  did  not  appear  impossible.* 

*  At  liiui  time  there  wea  k  ttacmg  militaiy  fbree  in  Camde,  end  tiie#6  were  penoai 
in  the  United  Btatee  wbo  would  gladly  hare  Joined  eren  a  Britiah  invaaioa  of  Looiii- 
ana ;  and  alUioagh  the  Britiah  cabinet  disavowed  any  ancfa  intentiom,  the  proviodal 
•atfaoritiea  of  Canada  no  doubt  aeiioaily  contemplated  loch  an  erent,  as  did  men  of 
inflaence  in  the  United  Statea.  At  the  very  time  that  Oayoao  waa  defeizinff  the  <■!• 
fiUment  of  the  treaty,  hia  aUnaioti  to  a  Britiah  invaaion  waa  not  without  fbondatiQn.  As 
waa  aabaeqnently  aacertained.  Senator  William  Bknmt,  fitmi  Tennesaee,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Federal  government  aa  "  Goreraor  of  the  Soothwestem  Ter> 
ritoiy  and  Indian  agentr"  and  waa -intimately  acquainted  with  the  aoothen  covnCzy, 
people,  and  Indian  tribea,  where  he  had  great  inflaence,  conceiTed  the  deaign  ctf  a  con- 
spiracy to  aid  the  Britbh  forces  of  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  the 
rUinoia  Biver,  to  inrade  Looiaiatta  and  captare  New  Orieans.  Hie  troops  of  Oreaft 
Britain  in  Canada  had  aotaally  embarked  from  Claebec  finr  the  lakes.  Bkyonfaplan  of 
operationa  contemplated  a  atroog  re-enibrcement  fitwn  the  Ohio,  the  Tennesaee,  and 
Cnmbeiiand  Biven,  with  anppUea  of  military  atorea  and  pnmsioBa,  to  meet  the  xarad- 
ingfiiroea  at  the  month  of  the  Ohio.  BkMDt*  having  diaclosed  hia  plana  to  Bfr.  Listoi^ 
the  Britiah  miniater,  waa  rafexred  by  him  directly  to  the  Britiah  cabinet,  The  cantioiia 
myateiy  of  the  American  senator  led  to  hia  detection,  and,  having  been  fbond  gnihy  of 
entertaining  the  treaaonable  plot,  he  waa  nnammoaaly  expelled  fromjfte  United  Statoa 
Senate. — See  Maiboia's  Looiaiana,  p.  163-165.  See,  alao^  Bloonf  a  letter  to  a  coofiBd- 
erate  named  Carey,  American  State  Papers,  voL  iiL,  p.  335,  Boston  edition.  Martin's 
liOolsiana,  voL  ii.,  p.  139. 

Snbjecta  of  Great  Britain  residing  in  Florida  and  in  the  Katofaas  District,  and  wfaoss 
names  were  on  the  British  pension  list;  were  doabtleaa  privy  to  thia  contemplated  en- 
terpriae.  Golond  Hntchena  had  proposed  to  Lieutenant  Pope,  eariy  in  1797,  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise  of  oaptoring  Governor  Gayoso^  and  ocsiv  eying  Um  secretly  to 
the  Chickasi  nation,  and  to  oaptore  Fort  Panmore  wiA  volnntaers.  who  were  rBa4y 
to  engage  in  the  ondertaking.  Mr.  Bape^e,  a  British  sabject,  supposed  to  be  oonnect. 
ad  in  Bloonf  s  oonspiracy,  and  in  the  English  interest;  came  to  Cdonel  Hntdiens  sni 
spent  sevend  days  with  him  abont  this  time,  after  whidli  he  prooeeded  to  Mobile  and 
Pensacola.  At  Uie  latter  place,  he  remained  in  confidential  interooiuse  with  die  Brit- 
ish hoose  of  Panton,  Leslie,  &  Co.,  Indian  tradera,  until  the  explosSon  of  Bloontfs 
Schemes.— See  BBiootf  s  Joonisl,  p.  64, 65,  and  73. 
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At  one  time  Gayoso  alleged  that,  as  the  treaty  of  Madrid  did 
not  specify  the  ^  condition"  in  which  the  posts  were  to  be  de- 
liveredy  it  became  necessary -to  wait  until  instructions  on  that 
point  should  be  received  from  the  king.  If  the  king  directed 
them  to  be  delivered  with  all  the  ordnance  snd  stores*  or  if  he 
required  them  to  be  dismantled  before  deUvery,  he  only  waited 
to  execute  his  pleasure ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  dispatch  an  envoy  to  General  Wayne,  commander- 
in-chief,  with  a  request  that  he  would  not  urge  the  delivery 
until  instructions  should  arrive  from  the  king. 

At  another  time  he  alleged  that,  as  the  treaty  contained  no 
guarantee  of  property  to  those  who  desired  to  retire  beyond  the 
American  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle  that  point 
by  a  new  treaty.  At  another  time  it  was  seriously  urged  that 
a  scrupulous  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  could  not  be 
demanded,  because  the  United  States  had  not  acted  in  good 
faith  toward  Spain  in  conceding  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty 
of  London,  November  19th,  1794,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  although  nearly  a  year  previously** 

In  the  early  period  of  the  correspondence,  before  the  arrival 
of  Lieutenant  Pope,  the  Spanish  governor  had  endeavored  to 
alarm  the  American  commissioner  by  apprehensions  of  Indian 
hostility,  alleged  to  have  been  excited  by  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican troops.  To  give  a  plausibility  to  the  rumor,  and  to  excite 
apprehension  of  danger  to  be  encountered  from  that  quarter, 
swarms  of  drunken  Indians  were  made  to  parade  the  town 
with  every  demonstration  of  displeasure  at  the  presence  of  the 
American  troops.  Several  times  the  savages  paraded  before 
the  American  intrenchments  with  drawn  knives,  and  with  the 
most  threatening  demonstrations.  To  quiet  them  into  neutral- 
ity until  the  .arrival  of  the  re-enforcement  under  Lieutenant 
Pope,  Colonel  Ellicott  was  obliged  to  conciliate  their  hostility 
by  distributing  rations  among  them,  together  with  such  pres- 
ents as  their  cupidity  might  fancy. 

Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  it  was  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  emissaries  bad  been  sent  to  the  neighboring  tribes 
to  rouse  their  vengeance  against  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  the  introduction  of  troops.t 

The  object  of  the  Spanish  governor  was  delay,  in  the  vain 

*  BlUooCf  f  Jooniiil,  p.  94-06.    AIm),  Americas  State  Papen,  Foreign  Affain,  fiiUo 
•ditiflo.  *  Bee  EOioott 
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hope  that  some  fortunate  event  might  yet  avert  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  the  country.  It  was  With  regret  the  Spanish 
authorities  beheld  this  presage  of  the  entire  loss  of  Louisiana 
in  the  surrender  of  this  important  portion  of  its  territory.  Be- 
lieving that  all  hope  in  the  West  had  not  yet  fled,  the  govern- 
or-general had  caused  these  vexatious  delays,  untiMus  emissa- 
ry should  return  from  Detroit  and  report  the  state  of  feeling 
upon  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  Moreover,  new  hope  had 
sprung  up  since  the  arrival  of  the  American  commissioner ;  for 
General  Wayne  had  died,  and  General  Wilkinson  had  succeed- 
ed as  commander-in-chief  in  the  Northwest  Some  event  might 
y^  transpire  to  defeat  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  secure 
to  Spain  the  integrity  of  Louisiana. 

At  length  the  people  became  highly  excited  at  the  delays 
and  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  for  deferring  the  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty  stipulations.  The  district  north  of  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  contained  at  this  time  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
greater  portion  of  whom  were  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  or  the  remains  of  former  British  colonies  from  the  Ai^ 
lantic  provinces.  Many  had  emigrated  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  citizens  under 
the  American  government  Most  of  them  became  impatient 
for  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  free  government  of  the  United  States.  Settle- 
ments extended  from  the  Bayou  Pierre  south  to  the  line  of  de- 
markation,>and  eastward  to  the  sources  of  the  Bayou  Pierre, 
Cole's  Creek,  St.  Catharine,  Homochitto,  and  Buflfsilo.  Many 
of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  evincing  their  opposition 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  had  thus 
rendered  themselves  highly  obnoxious  to  their  resentment 
Some  had  evinced  a  willingness  to  attempt  their  expulsion  by 
force,  and  to  capture  Fort  Panmure  itself. 

The  governor-general's  proclamation  of  the  24th  of  May 
was  intended  to  quiet  public  excitement  and  to  allay  fears  of 
future  vengeance  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  assuring  the 
people  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  be  faithfully  perform- 
ed so  soon  as  the  danger  of  the  threatened  British  invasion 
should  have  passed.  But  the  proclamation  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  eflect ;  iastead  of  calming  the  excitement.  Colonel 
Ellicott  observes,  after  the  proclamation,  ^  the  public  mind 
might  be  compared  to  inflammable  gas,  which  required  only  a 
spark  to  produce  an  explosion.'' 
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Colonel  Ellicott,  and  those  attached  to  his  commission^  con- 
tinued to  use  every  prudent  means  for  tranquilizing  the  people, 
and  for  inducing  them  quietly  and  peaceably  to  await  the 
regular  action  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Yet  the  people  perceived  no  movement  for  the  speedy  evacu- 
ation of  the  military  posts,  or  the  surrender  of  the  country. 
Many  despaired  of  seeing  the  American  authority  established 
in  the  district ;  and  others,  having,  by  their  zeal  and  activity 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  rendered  themselves  ob« 
noxious  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  contem- 
plated  a  removav  back  to  the  Western  States.  To  calm  these 
apprehensions,  Gayoso  gave  notice  that  he  had  received  from 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  governor  of  Louisiana,  instructions 
for  the  removal  of  the  artillery  and  military  stores  from  the 
forts  which  were  north  of  the  line  of  demarkation. 

Although  the  popular  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  were 
extreme,  and  the  inclination  to  resist  was  strong,  yet  there  was 
no  open  resistance  until  the  9th  day  of  June.  On  this  day  Mr. 
Hannah,  a  preacher  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  an  Amen* 
can  citizen,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and,  under 
some  pretext,  was  confined  in  a  small  guard-house  within  the 
Spanish  fort,  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks.  This  was  like  fire  to 
an  explosive  train.  The  people  considered  this  act  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  not 
so,  it  certainly  evinced  a  determination  to  enforce  vigorously 
the  authority  of  Spain  in  the  country.  Under  this  impression 
they  fiew  to  arms,  and  the  commandant  and  his  principal  of- 
ficers, with  their  families,  were  compelled  to  take  refiige  in  the 
Spanish  fort.  The  people  organized  themselves  into  military 
companies,  and  chose  officers  to  command  them.  An  instantane- 
ous change  had  taken  place,  and  '*in  the  short  space  of  less 
than  ten  hours  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  confined  to 
the  small  compass  of  the  fort."* 

The  excitement  spread  into  the  surrounding  country :  public 
meetings  were  held,  and  violent  measures  contemplated.  At 
this  time  Governor  Gayoso,  through  his  fort  major,  Stephen 
Minor,  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  American  com- 

*  Gayoflo,  in  mcMit  of  &e  oorreipondence  and  tnncftctioiu  rdathre  to  die  deKverjr  of 
the  forti  and, the  nrrender  of  the  Natchez  Dutrict,  is  called  "gOTernor"  by  way  of 
eminence ;  yet  up  to  Angnit,  1797,  he  wai  lieatenant-govenior  of  the  Natchez  depend- 
ence!. After  Angnst,  1707,  he  gooceeded  the  Buon  de  Carondelet  ai  govenxv  of  Loa- 
iiiina  and  the  Fknridaf. 
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missioner.  The  latter  determined  to  have  no  communication 
with  the  Spanish  governor  except  sach  as  was  strictly  officiaL 
Lieutenant  Pope  further  informed  him  that  he  should  ^  repel  by 
force  any  attempt  made  to  imprison  those  who  claim  the  priv- 
ileges of  citisens  of  the  United  States."  He  also  notified  the 
people  of  his  intentions,  and  assured  them  of  his  **  protection 
and  support  against  any  arbitrary  military  force  which  might 
be  brought  to  operate  against  them,  or  in  any  wise  to  infringe 
their  rights  as  American  citizens.'' 

At  this  time  it  was  supposed  Gayoso  mi^t  order  re-enibrce- 
ments  from  other  posts  on  the  river  to  aid  in  maintaining  his 
authority.  Lieutenant  Pope  had  resolved  to  permit  no  such 
re^enforcementy  and  he  called  on  the  people  to  sustain  him  in 
repelling  any  attempt  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  in  Fort  Pan- 
mure.* 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Governor  Gayoso  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, exhorting  the  people  to  a  quiet  and  peaceable  submission 
to  the  authority  of  his  Catholic  majesty  until  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  governments  could  be  properly  arranged. 
At  the  same  time,  he  promised  the  utmost  lenity,  and  a  pardon 
to  all  who  repented  of  their  misdeeds,  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
tiepentance,  abstained  from  all  acts  calculated  to  disturb  the 
public  peace. 

The  people,  already  highly  irritated  by  delays  and  disap- 

*  Letter  of  Liettenant  FopO)  trammitted  by  Golanel  Hatoheos  to  the  Deputment 
of  State. — ^American  Sta^  Papen,  Boaton  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  350. 

"NaUAex  Camp,  June  12A,  1797. 

'*FELLOW*OtTIXKin  OF  TRX  DUTIUCT  OP  NaTCBBZ,— 

**  Having  received  infomiitinn  that  a  mimber  of  yoa  wiU  be  collected  at  nry  fiiend 
Bealk'fl,  in  conformity  to  bh  indirect  invitation  sent  to  yoa  for  that  pnrpoae,  I  have  now 
poiitively  to  make  the  declaration  to  yoa  &at  I  have  made  this  evening  to  Governor 
G«yoso»  that  I  will,  at  all  hasaids,  protect  the  oiftiseni  of  the  United  Btatee  from  eveiy 
act  of  hoatility ;  I  mean  inch  aa  reside  north  of  the  thirty-firat  degree  of  north  latitade, 
or  within  thirty-nine  miles  due  sooth  of  Natchea.  I  now,  therefore,  call  on  yoa  in  the 
most  solemxunanner  to  come  fono€Mrd,  assert  four  rights,  and  yon  may  rdy  on  my  sitt' 
oere  cooperatioa  to  aooompliBh  that  desirable  object. 

"  I  sbdl  expect  year  assistance  to  repel  any  troops  or  hostile  parties  that  may  make 
an  attempt  to  land  for  the  porpose  of  re-enfordng  this  garrison,  or  for  other  porposes 
detrimental  to  die  inhabitants  of  this  coantiy.  Pbbct  6.  Pops, 

'<  Commanding  United  States  Troops,  Natchea." 

"  From  the  present  alarming  sitaation  of  this  ooantry,  I  foUy  approve  of  Lieatensnt 
Pope's  letter  of  this  date  to  bia  feOow-oitisdns  assembled  at  Ifr.  Bealk's. 

"Andbbw  Bllicott, 
"  JosMS  18th,  1797."  "  CammisBiooer  of  United  States." 

"Atmeoopy."  Bxaminedper  TaoMAS  M.  QRsn." 

-49ee  American  State  Paper*,  "Foreign  AiRun."    Also^  Enicotf  s  Joomal  p.  96,  97. 
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pointed  hopes,  took  great  exceptions  to  the  word  **  repent- 
ance/' as  highly  oflfensive  to  iree  citizens  of  the'  United  States. 
Things  now  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  the  opposition  to 
Spanish  authority  had  taken  a  regular  form  of  rebellion.  A 
number  of  respectable  militia  companies  were  organized,  and 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  first  notice,  and  open  hostilities 
seemed  inevitable.  Both  parties  were  in  a  continual  state  of 
preparation  to  repel  force  by  force.  Gayoso  made  great  ex- 
ertions to  re-enforce  his  garrison,  but  without  success,  while 
the  militia  were  drilling  throughout  the  settlements.  Confined 
to  the  walls  of  his  fortress,  and  too  weak  for  offensive  opera- 
tions, he  interceded  with  the  American  commissioner  to  use  his 
influence  in  calming  the  popular  excitement.*  But  Colonel  El- 
licott  felt  little  sympathy  for  the  unpleasant  position  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself. 

In  the  mean  time  a  public  meeting  had  been  announced,  to  be 
held  at  Benjamin  Bealk's,  on  the  Nashville  road,  eight  miles 
firom  Natchez.  This  meeting  was  assembled  on  the  20th  of 
June,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  existing  difficulties  was  discussed,  and  the  meeting 
dispersed  after  appointing  a  "committee  of  public  safety,**  con- 
sisting of  seven  prominent  men,  to  represent  the  people  there- 
after in  any  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  No 
measures  adopted  by  the  Spanish  governor  should  have  the 
force  of  law  until  the  copcurrence  of  this  committee  should 
render  it  obligatory.f 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Spanish  commandant,  as  well  as  the 
American,  kept  each  an  active  patrol  continually  on  duty ; 
and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  since  the  first  of 
May,  a  heavy  {nece  of  ordnance  in  the  Spanish  fort  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  commissioner's  tent,  which 
was  in  full  view. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  while  all  was  excitement  and  appre- 
hension, the  governor,  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
fort,  desired  an  interview  with  the  American  commissioner  at 
the  house  of  Captain  Minor.  To  meet  this  appointment,  Ga- 
yoso, in  great  trepidation,  *'  having  left  the  fort  by  ^  circuitous 

*  Martin's  Looisiuia,  toL  ii.,  p.  146, 147.    Also,  see  BUiootf  s  Joamal,  p.  85-116. 

t  The  Committee  of  Pablic  Safety  waa  oorapoeed  of  tiie  following  persons,  Tiz. :  An- 
thony Hntchens,  Bernard  Lintot.  Isaac  GaOliaid,  Cato  West,  William  Eatfiff,  Gabriel 
Benoist,  and  Joseph  Bemaid,  to  which  Colonel  EUieiftt  and  Lieutenant  Pope  were 
QBammoosly  added/— BUiootf  i  Journal,  p.  114. 
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route,  made  his  way  through  thickets  and  cane-brakes  to  the 
rear  or  north  side  of  Minor's  plantation,  and  thence  through 
a  corn-field  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  entered  the  parlor 
undiscovered."  Such  were  the  visible  marks  of  anxiety  in  his 
person,  that  Colonel  Eliicott  says  his  feelings  never  were  more 
affected  than  when  he  beheld  the  governor.  **  The  humiliating 
state  to  which,  he  was  reduced  by  a  people  whose  affections  he 
had  courted,  and  whose  gratitude  he  expected,  had  made  a 
strong  and  visible  impression  upon  his  mind  and  countenance. 
Having  been  educated  with  high  ideas  of  command  and  pre- 
rogative, served  only  to  render  his  present  situation  more  poig- 
nant and  distressing.*" 

The  ^  Committee  of  Public  Safety,**  agreeably  to  their  in- 
structions, presented  themselves  before  Gayoso  in  their  official 
capacity,  for  his  recognition  and  approbation.  He  did  not  hes- 
itate to  recognize  them  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
cheerfully  acceded  to  their  demand  that  none  of  the  people 
should  be  injured  or  prosecuted  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
the  late  movements  against  the  Spanish  authority ;  also,  that 
they  should  be  exempt  from  serving  in  the  Spanish  militia,  un- 
less in  case  of  riots  or  Indian  hostilities.  The  proceedings  of 
the  public  meeting,  the  recognition  of  the.  ^  committee"  by  the 
governor,  and  his  acquiescence  in  their  demands,  had  all  tend- 
ed greatly  to  quiet  public  apprehension  and  to  allay  the  popu- 
lar excitement 

Yet  there  were  persons  in  the  committee  whose  fidelity  to 
the  United  States  was  suspected  by  Colonel  Eliicott ;  and  one 
of  them  was  particularly  objectionable  to  him  and  Lieutenant 
Pope.  In  order  to  insure  harmony,  he  prevailed»upon  the  gov- 
ernor to  dissolve  the  committee,  and  to  authorize  the  electicm 
of  another,  by  proclamation,  which  should  be  permanent  A 
new  committee,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was  accordingly 
elected  about  the  first  of  July,  **  permanent"  in  its  character, 
and  created  by  virtue  of  the  Spanish  authority.  The  organi- 
zation of  this  committee  was  highly  gratifying  to  Colonel  Elii- 
cott, who  declared  that  "this  committee  was  the  finishing- 
stroke  to  the  Spanish  authority  and  jurisdiction."! 

*  Enioott,  p.  109-113. 

t  The  pennanent  comzxiittee  wm  composed  of  Joseph  Bernard,  Judge  Peter  B.  Bniin, 
Daniel  Clariie,  Gahriel  BenoUt,  Philander  Smith,  laaac  GailHard,  Boger  Dixon,  WiU- 
iam  Katliff,  and  Frederic  Kimball,  all  fixm  Republicans,  and  strongly  attached  to  the 
United  States,  except  F.  BLimball,  who  was  deemed  doubtfol.    Joseph  Benard  presided 
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One  of  the  most  actire  oppooers  of  the  meaaaree  and  policy 
of  the  Aqierican  commissicmer  was  Colonel  Anthony  Hutcheni, 
who  sustained  the  general  policy  of  Gayoao  and  highly  censured 
the  course  of  Lieutenant  Pope» 

Colonel  Hutchens  had  been  a  loyal  subject  of  the  crown  6f 
Great  Britain  during  the  British  dominion  in  West  Floridat 
had  enjoyed  the  post  of  confidential  correspondent  to  the  Brit« 
ish  minister,  and  was  enrolled  on  the  pension  list  as  a  reduced 
half-*pay  British  officer,  up  to  the  period  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  jurisdictkm^  when  he  acquiesced  and  became  a 
valuable  citiisen* 

The  efforts  of  Colonel  Hutchens,  daring  the  early  periods  of 
the  popular  excitements  in  1707,  no  doubt  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  outbreak  of  popular  indignation  in  acts  of 
open  violence.  Without  some  such  modifying  influence,  the 
people,  irritated  by  delays  and  apprehension  of  personal  danger 
from  Spanish  perfidy,  would  scarcely  have  been  restrained.* 

During  the  autumn,  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  men. 
Colonel  Ellicott  removed  his  corps  and  escort  to  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Catharine,  about  seven  miles  northeast  of  Natchez, 
where  he  erected  huts  for  his  men  near  a  beautiful  spring  which 
gushes  out  from  a  dell  in  the  northern  limits  of  the  present  tovm 
of  Washington,  and  which,  for  many  years  afterward,  was 
known  as  ^  EUicott's  Spring."  He  remained  at  this  encamp- 
ment until  the  27th  of  September,  and  during  his  stay  he  made 
the  survey  and  plat  of  the  present  town  of  Washington  for  the 
proprietor,  John  Foster.f 

On  the  36th  day  of  July,  Gayoso  received  his  commission  as 
Governor-general  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  successor  Of 
the  Baron  Carondelet,  who  was  promoted  to  the  government 
of  the  Mexican  provinces.  Four  days  afterward  he  departed 
for  New  Orleans,  having  appointed  Captain  Stephen  Minor 
temporary  commandant  of  the  fort. 

with  great  ability  tnd  general  aatiffaodoii,  ontil  tiie  SOth  of  SefitemlMr,  when  be  died* 
and  waa  aooceeded  by  Gabriel  Benoiat,  wbo  diaobasged  the  dafeiea  of  president  with 
•ingnlar  ability,  aasidnity,  and  integrity.  For  the  character  of  thoae  who  opposed  Uie 
Federal  jmisdictioB,  see  EDiootf  a  Journal,  p.  116, 117, 152.    Also,  Btoddart;  p.  94-96. 

*  Colonel  Hatchena  waa  reiy  aetiTe  in  oppoaing  the  movemenfei  of  Colonel  BUioott 
■nd  Lientenant  Pope.  These  pnfaUo  officers,  irritated  by  delays  and  well  apprised  of 
the  seeret  motlTes  which  prompted  the  official  ooodnct  of  the  Spanish  goremor,  were 
sometimes  induced  to  transcend  the  boands  of  a  praden^  dignified  interooorse ;.  and  as 
•ocfa  they  rececrad  the  cennire  of  some  Americsa  antfaorities,  wbo  were  not  folly  ao- 
qaainted  with  all  the  caoses  of  excitement  and  delay  on  tfw  part  of  the  Spaniah  tm- 

t  Bee  SUioottfa  Joomal,  Appendix,  p.  17»  18. 
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Soon  afterward.  Colonel  Grandpre  Was  appointed  to  the  of- 
fice of  lieutenant-governor  at  Natchez ;  but  his  presence  being 
unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  permanent  committee,  the  governor  permitting  Captain 
Minor  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  civil  and  mil- 
itary commandant,  Colonel  Grandpre  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Natchez.  The  powers  of  the  permanent  committee 
were  duly  recognized  by  Captain  Minor ;  and  harmony  being 
again  restored  in  the  district,  Lieutenant  Pope,  with  his  com- 
mand, retired  a  few  miles  into  the  country.* 

Most  of  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Fedisral  jurisdiction,  finding  their  wishes  and  opposition  una- 
vailing, quietly  submitted  to  the  established  change. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commander-in-chief.  General  Wilkin- 
son, having  been  apprised  of  the  delay  in  regard  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  ibrts,  determined  to  re-enforce  the  advanced  guard 
at  Natchez.  For  this  purpose,  early  in  the  winter,  be  dis- 
patched Captain  Isaac  Guion,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  with  a  re-enforcement  from  Fort  Massac,  with  orders  to 
descend  the  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  and  there  to  assume  the 
command  in  that  quarjter.  Before  the  close  of  December,  Cap- 
tain Guion,  with  his  detachment,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  as- 
sumed the  command.  His  first  efibrts  were  directed  toward 
the  suppression  of  any  public  manifestation  of  disrespect  to  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  to  allay  any  remains  of  popular  ill-will 
which  might  exist  toward  the  Spanish  troops.  He  proceeded^ 
also,  to  disconcert  what  he  considered  the  improper  measures 
of  the  permanent  committee,  which  he  rudely  threatened  to 
disperse  by  military  force. 

Captain  Guion,  no  doubt  incredulous  of  the  Spanish  perfidy, 
and  ignorant  of  their  many  pretexts  for  delay,  deemed  it  proper 
to  exalt  the  Spanish  authorities  to  a  decent  respect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Yet,  having  resumed  their  former  consequence, 
and  having  no  further  pretext  for  delay,  they  still  deferred  the 
final  evacuation  of  the  forts  and  the  survey  for  the  line  of  de 
markation,t  until  Captain  Guion  himself  became  impatient 

'  *  Colonel  Grandpre,  k  Spanish  oflBcer,  was  appointed  to  die  government  of  the  Katdi- 
esDiatiiict  in  Norember.  1797,  ai  aaocesBor  of  Gayoao;  bat  the  pennanent  committee 
ananimooflly  adopted  a  reaolution  declaring  that  fail  presence  would  not  be  acceptableb 
•ad  notified  the  goyemor-general  accordingly,  and  Colonel  Orandpre  nerer  made  his 
appearance  at  Natdiex.  He  was  afterward  appointed  lo  the  goverament  of  Baton 
Jiooge  1^  the  Spanish  authorities. — See  EDioott,  p.  161. 
t  Captain  Qoioo  was  a  great  admirer  of  General  Wi&insoiw  and  no  friend  of  Gen 
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[A.D.  1708.]  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1708,  nearly 
eleven  months  after  hk  arrival,  Colonel  Ellicott  received  notice 
from  the  governor-general  at  New  Orleans  that  official  in- 
structions from  his  Catholic  majesty  had  been  received  direct- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  territory  north  of  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  north  of  the  thirty-first 
parallel  of  latitude,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  stipulations.  The 
post  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  near  the  present  site  of  Mem- 
phis, had  be^i  dismantled  and  evacuated  during  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  the  only  forts  now  to  be  evacuated  were  those  of 
Nogales  and  Natchez. 

This  order,  it  will  be  perceived,  had  not  been  issued  until 
the  last  ray  of  hope  had  vanished,  and  Thomas  Powers  had 
made  his  final  report  against  the  practicability  of  a  separation 
of  the  Western  States,  and  all  prospect  of  success  had  been 
abandoned. 

Yet  delays  were  not  terminated.  Since  instructions  had 
been  received,  January,  February,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
March  had  elapsed,  and  the  Spanish  garrisons  still  occupied 
the  forts.  At  length,  on  the  23d  of  March,  when  Captain  Guion 
had  almost  determined  to  take  the  forts  by  assault,  the  Fort 
Nogales  was  evacuated,  and  the  garrison  descended  the  river 
to  Natchez.  Here  it  retired  into  Fort  Panroure,  and  remained 
for  six  days  longer,  previous  to  its  final  evacuation.  During 
this  time,  the  commander  studiously  concealed  the  time  of  his 
intended  departure,  while  Caption  Guion  looked  with  impa- 
tience to  the  near  approach  of  the  first  day  of  April,  which  he 
declared  should  not  witness  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  fort 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  midnight,  the  Span- 
ish drums  began  to  sound  the  note  of  preparation ;  and  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning,  having  previously  sent  the.  artillery, 
stores,  and  baggage  on  board  their  boatd  and  galleys,  the 
troops  marched  out  of  the  fort  to  the  river  bank.  Before  the 
morning  light  they  had  embarked,  and  were  several  miles 
below  Natchez,  on  their  voyage  to  New  Orleans.    The  fort 

enl  Wayne.  The  diipatch  borne  by  him  to  Gorernor  Gayoio  from  General  Wilkuuon 
contained  the  (bUowing  sentence,  which  Gayoao  quoted  to  Colonel  EUicott^  in  hia  efforts 
to  associate  Captidn  Gnion  in  the  conmiission  tar  ronning  the  boundary  Une,  vuc. :  "  This 
officer's  experience  and  good  sense,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  is  elevated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  conspire  to  promise  a  happy  result  to  his  command,  in 
which  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  not  be  disappointed." — See  Bllicotf  s  Joomal,  p.  165- 
175.    Also^  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  toL  1.,  p.  434. 
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was  stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  the  gate  was  thrown  open. 
Thus,  instead  of  retiring  amid  the  salutes  of  the  American 
troops  in  open  day,  they  retired  by  night,  as  if  cautiously  re- 
treating from  a  powerfid  enemy.* 

Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  at  Natchez,  Governor 
Gayoso  issued  his  orders  from  New  Orleans,  directing  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain,  Stephen  Minor  and  Sir 
William  Dunbar,  to  repair  to  the  Bayou  Tunica  and  join  the 
American  commissioner  in  opening  the  line  of  demaritation. 
Colonel  EUicott,  with  his  woodsmen  and  escort,  in  the  mean 
time,  repaired  to  Tunica  Bayou,  six  miles  below  Fort  Adams, 
and  having  located  his  camp,  commenced  his  astronomical  ob- 
servations on  the  6th  of  May.  He  proceeded  to  run  and  mark 
the  line;  and  on  the  21st  of  May  he  was  jomed  by  Captain 
Minor,  with  a  party  of  woodsmen ;  and  on  the  26th,  by  Mr. 
Dunbar,  astronomical  commissioner  for  his  Catholic  majesty. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  Governor  Gayodo,  with  his  secretary  and 
several  Spanish  officers,  joined  the  commission  at  their  camp, 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  river.f  The  principal  surveyor  on 
the  part  of  his  Catholic  majesty  was  Thomas  Powers,  late  em- 
issary to  the  Ohio ;  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  Major 
Thomas  Freeman,  subsequently  United  States  surveyor-gener- 
al south  of  Tennessee.  Gayoso  approved  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  had  progressed,  and  directed  its  continuation.  It 
progressed  regularly  until  the  last  of  August,  when  Sir  William 
Dunbar  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  home.J  On  ac- 
count of  Indian  disturbances,  the  line  across  East  Florida  was 
not  completed  until  the  following  year.  After  the  resignation 
of  his  colleague,  Captain  Minor  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  principal  commissioner  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic 
majesty.§ 

In  the  mean  time,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
7th,  1798,  the  territory  surrendered  had  been  erected  into  a 

*  The  Spaniardf  stadiooily  concealed  the  Hme  of  thefar  intended  departare.  On  the 
SQth  of  Mar6h,  late  In  the  ereoing,  Colonel  ElUoott,  timmgfa  a  confidential  ohanne], 
learned  that  the  OTacaation  waa  to  take  place  that  night,  or  next  monung  before  day. 
In  oonseqaence  of  which  information  he  roae  very  early  next  morning,  and  at  foor  o'do^ 
A.M.  walked  toward  the  Ibrt,  which  he  approached  just  aa  the  rear-guard  waa  passing 
tiie  gates.  The  gate  bemg  left  open,  he  entered  the  fort,  and  fhorn  tibe  parapet  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  boats  and  galleya  leave  the  shore  and  get  under  way. 
Before,  daylight  the  whole  fleet  was  oat  of  sight— Elliootfs  Journal,  p.  176.  Also*  Mar- 
tin's Louisiana,  toI.  ii.,  p,  156.  f  EDicott,  Appendix,  p,  «. 

t  Martin's  Louisiana,  toL  ii,  p.  158.    Also,  Sllioott,  Appendix,  p.  56,  57. 

^  EOioott,  p.  180. 
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territorial  govemmeiity  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
^  Mississippi  Territory.**  Its  boundaries  were  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  south, 
and  on  the  north  a  line  drawn  due  east  firom  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10th,  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  organized  into  a  territorial  government  of.  the 
*^  first  grade."  The  first  territorial  governor,  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent,  former  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  the 
territorial  judges,  arrived  at  Natchez  on  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1798,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month  General  Wilkin- 
son  arrived  with  the  Federal  army,  and  established  his  head* 
quarters  at  Natchez.  Soon  afterward  he  established  the  post 
of  ^  Fort  Adams,*'  six  miles  above  the  line  of  demarkation.* 

Governor  Sargent  made  his  residence  near  Natchez,  and 
proceeded  to  establish  the  Federal  government  in  the  country* 
as  he  had  heretofore  done  under  Governor  St  Clair  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory.f 

Thus  terminated  the  train  of  vexatious  difiiculties  and  em* 
barrassmenta  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  originating  from 
the  treaty  of  1788,  and  thus  began  the  **  Mississippi  Territory,'* 
which  was  not  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  until  Decem- 
ber, 1817,}  after  a  tedious  probation  of  nearly  twenty  years 
i^der  the  territorial  grades. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  court  in* 
trigues  and  official  manoeuvers  on  the  part  of  Spain  in  execu* 
ting  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty.  Never  were  Spanish  du- 
plicity and  perfidy  more  flagrant  than  in  the  transactions  of 
the  years  1796  and  1797,  m  relation  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Natchez  District  and  the  evacuation  of  the  military  posts,  pre- 
paratory to  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  demarkation.  All 
the  delays  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  were  pre- 
concerted and  studiously  conducted,  in  the  vain  hope  that  fu- 
ture events  would  so  transpire  that  Spain  would  still  retain 
possession  of  this  portion  of  Louisiana.  The  Spanish  court 
still  believed  **  that  the  western  people  might  yet  be  induced 
to  separate  from  their  Atlantic  brethren,"  and  henee  the  sur- 
render was  delayed  to  the  last  moment 

The  treaty  of  Madrid  had  been  signed  and  ratified  as  a  last 

*  EQiooCty  p.  188.  lUftin,  vol.  il.,  p.  156, 1S7.  See,  alio,  WSDdiuKin'i  Memoin,  iroL 
Lt  p.  434.  t  Bee  book  v.,  dnp.  is.,  of  dui  work.  X  UiDio,  chtp.  ziL 
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'resort,  the  only  means  of  avoiding  an  open  rapture  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  consequent  invasion  of  Louisiana.  The 
Spanish  king  never  intended  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  if  compliance  were  avoidable.  At  the  very  time  that 
his  minister  was  negotiating  the  treaty,  his  p^roioned  emissa- 
ries were  busily  employed  in  sowing  the  -seeds  of  revolt  in  the 
we9tem  country,  and  were  endeavoring,  by  secret  intrigue,  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
from  the  Federal  Union.*  On  this  errand  Thomas  Powers 
had  been  sent  repeatedly  to  Kentucky,  and  the  Ohio  region, 
with  authority  to  contract,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  king,  for 
the  liberal  distribution  of  money  to  any  amount  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  tu  he  mighi 
see  proper.  He  was  also  authorized  to  promise  an  equal 
amount  to  procure  arms  and  military  stores,  besides  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  powder*and  ball,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
sist the  Federal  power,  provided  they  would  form  a  ^govern- 
ment wholly  unconnected  with  the  Atlantic  State8.'*t 
.  All.  this  the  king  would  cheerfully  have  done  to  aid  the  west- 
em  people  to  absolve  themselves  from  their  dependence  upon 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  only  consideration  required  by  the  King  of 
Spain  was  the  extension  of  the  northern  limit  of  West  Florida 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  to  its  old  British  boundary,;^ 
leaving  the  whole  territory  north  of  that  latitude  wholly  to  the 
people  of  the  contemplated  republic  As  a  further  inducement, 
the  king  had  authorized  the  promise  that  all  the  restrictions 
heretofore  imposed  upon  the  river  trade  should  be  removed, 
and  other  important  advantages  and  privileges  would  be  grant- 
ed, which  would  give  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  At- 
lantic States.  Thus,  they  were  reminded  that,  as  an  independ- 
ent government,  in  alliance  with  Spain,  ^  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  situation  infinitely  more  advantageous  for  their  com- 
mercial relations  than  they  could  be,  were  the  treaty  of  Mad- 
rid carried  into  effect.'*^ 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  specimens  of  Spanish  faith  and  Span- 
ish diplomacy  with  the  United  States  during  this  tedious  and 
vexed  negotiation,  which  began  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Rev- 

*  Maitm'i  Loniiiant,  rcL  ii.,  p.  150-15S.  t  Idem,  p.  144, 145. 

t  Maitm'i  LoBUMiia,  toL  iL,  p.  144.    Aho,  Bntlei'i  Kentockj*  p.  945-947. 
i  Batler*!  History  of  KaBtndEy,  p.  247»  firpt  editkn. 
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oluttonary  war,  and  continued,  with  but  little  interruption,  un* 
til  the  spring  of  1798. 

The  western  people,  even  thos^  who  had  favored  the  over- 
tures held  out  by  the  Spanish  emissaries,  had  become  satisfied 
with  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  they  had  acquired  all  they 
had  claimed  or  desired,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missiisippi ; 
they  preferred  to  enjoy  these  advantages  under  their  own  free 
government,  rather  than,  by  receiving  them  in  a  separate  con- 
dition, become  the  vassals  of  Spain*  Satisfied  with  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  they  desired  no  other  alliance.* 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  September,  1797,  that  Powers 
&ially  fisuled  in  his  negotiation  with  Benjamin  Sebastian  and 
others  of  Kentucky. ,  During  the  summer  of  1797,  he  bad  pen- 
etrated through  Kentucky  on  the  line  of  the  northwestern  posts 
as  far  as  Detroit,  the  headquarters  of  Greneral  Wilkinson,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  northwestern  army.  His  ostensible 
business,  on  this  occasion,  was  to  bear  to  General  Wilkinson  a 
remonstrance  against  pressing  the  delivery  of  the  forts  on  the 
Mississippi  imtil  it  should  be  clearly  ascertained  **  whether  they 
were  to  be  dismantled  before  delivery  ;^  but  his  real  object  was 
to  press  General  Wilkinson  into  the  Spanish  conspiracy,  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  power  and  authority  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  in  sustaining  the  separation.! 

In  his  journey  to  Detroit,  Powers  passed  by  way  of  Fort 
Greenville,  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  on  the  16th 
day  of  August ;  but,  being  informed  that  General  Wilkinson 
was  absent  at  Michillimackinac,  he  did  not  enter  the  fort  A 
few  days  afterward  Wilkinson  returned,  and  having  heard  of 
Powers's  arrival,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
the  fort,  and  thus  secured  the  Baron  de  Carondelef  s  dispatch- 
es ;  after  which  he  hurried  him  ofi^  under  an  escort  command- 
ed by  Captain  Shaumburg,  by  way  of  the  Wabash,  to  Fort 
Massac,  in  order  to  avoid  interception  by  the  Federal  authori- 

ties.J 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Federal  government  had  been  appris- 
ed of  the  embassy  of  Powers,  and  instructions  had  been  issued 
to  the  goverfior  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  to  cause  him 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Philadelphia.^ 

*  See  Bonet'i  Letten,  p.  67-69,  Ciziciimati  edition  of  1839. 
t  Martin,  toI.  ii.,  p.  143*  I  Martin,  toI.  iL,  p.  151. 

f  On  the  5th  of  June,  at  Natchez,  daring  the  time  of  the  greatest  excitement,  it  waa 
ucertatoed  that  the  Englishman  Powen,  a  labject  of  his  Catholic  mi^esty,  had  been 
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The  temerity  of  this  last  intrigue,  put  in  operation  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  astonishes  every  reflecting  mind.  Bat 
General  Wilkinson  was  a  talented  and  ambitious  man ;  he  had 
received  "many  favors  irom  the  Spanish  governors  nearly  ten 
years  before ;  he  had  received  exclusive  privileges  in  the  com* 
merce  with  Louisiana ;  a  long  and  confidential  intercourse  had 
existed  between  him  and  GrovemiMr  Miro ;  he  was  known  to 
have  indulged' a  predilection  for  the  Spanish  authority,  and 
was  ambitious  of  power  and  distinction ;  he  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  western  armies,  and,  with  the  power  and  influence 
of  his  station,  he  might  efiectually  bring  about  a  separation  of 
the  West,  the  formation  of  a  new  republic,  of  which  he  him- 
self might  be  the  supreme  ruler,  and  conduct  the  alliance  with 
Spain.  Such  may  have  been  the  reasoning  of  Banm  de  Ca- 
rondelet  at  this  late  period. 

But  Greneral  Wilkinson  had  already  proceeded  too  far  in  his 
treasonable  intrigues  and  correspondence  with  the  Spanish 
governor,  and  the  suspicions  of  his  own  government  lested 
upon  him.  The  brilliant  prospects,  and  the  bright  hopes  of  be* 
coming  the  head  of  a  new  confederation,  had  vanished  from 
his  imagination,  and  he  was  now  anxious  Xo  retain  his  com^ 
mand,  and  with  it  his  standing  as  a  patriotic  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Hence,  in  the  summer  of  1797,  he  had  given 
to  Mr.  Powers  a  cold  reception ;  he  had  informed  him  that  the 
time  for  a  separation  had  passed  by ;  that  now  the  project  of 
the  Baron  would  be  chimerical  in  the  extreme ;  that  the  west* 
em  people,  by  the  late  treaty,  had  obtained  all  they  had  de- 
sired, and  that  now  they  entertained  no  desire,  for  an  alliance 
with  either  Spain  or  France ;  that  the  political  ferment  which 
existed  four  years  previously  had  entirely  subsided ;  and  that; 

•ecretly  dispatchod  to  Kentocky  by  the  goveinor-genenL  Cobnel  fiUiooCt  and  otfaesf 
were  active  in  their  efforta  to  circnmvent  hii  movements,  by  dispatching  letters  tt> 
fiDmineDt  p«noiifl  in  Kentat^  and  the  If oitiiwesteni  Terrkoiy,  aad  gMx^  them  bo- 
tioe  of  his  character  and  designs.  Coldnel  SBioott  also  wrote  to  the  ezecottre  depsot^ 
ment  of  ihe  Federal  government,  conveying  the  suspicions  whidi  were  entertidned 
against  Powers,  and  the  otrject  of  his  mission.  Beftwe  he  left  Kentucky  his  dagger  be> 
eam0  immineBt,  aad  with  difBcolty  be  escaped  anest  by  a  sodden  depailnre  in  tfaa 
night  A  plan  was  laid  to  honor  him  with  a  coat  oC  "  tar  and  feathers"  1^  the  patriotio 
people  of  Kentucky.  Early  in  September  he  set  oat  from  Detroit,  and  reached  New 
Orieans  in  October  fiiUowiag.  After  his  anfval  at  New  Orleans  be  reported  hia  owa 
views  and  tiiose  of  Judge  Sebastisn  as  decidedly  (avorable  to  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise of  separating  the  Western  States,  and  also  the  opinion  of  GFeneral  Wilkinson 
that  It  was  impracticable.  Compare  EQioott,  p.  98,  &c.  Also,  iBomet's  Letters,  e^ 
of  1839|  p.  68.    Martin's  Lonisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151, 152. 
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80  fiur  from  desiring  an  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  Span- 
ish crown,  the  people  of  Kentucky,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Mad- 
rid, had  proposed  to  invade  Louisiana  with  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  to  be  put  in  motion  upon  the  first  open  rupture 
between  the  two  governments ;  and  that  now  they  were  highly 
exasperated  at  the  spoliations  committed  upon  the  American 
commerce  by  French  privateers,  who  brought  their  prizes  into 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  for  condemnation  and  confiscation. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  governor-general  would 
therefore  consult  his  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  his 
Catholic  majesty,  by  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.* 

Greneral  Wilkinson  also  complained  that  his  connection  and 
his  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  governor  had  been  di- 
vulged ;  that  all  his  plans  had  been  defeated,  and  the  labor  of 
ten  years  had  been  lost ;  &at  he  bad  now  burned  all  his  corre- 
spondence and  destroyed  Jiis  ciphers,  and  that  duty  and  honor 
forbid  a  continuance  of  the  intercourse.  Yet  he  still  indulged 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  manifest  his  confidence  in  the  Baron ; 
for  it  was  probable  that  he  would  receive  firom  the  Federal 
government  the  appointment  of  governor  over  the  Natchez 
District  when  surrendered  agreeably  to  treaty,  when  he  should 
not  want  an  opportunity  of  promoting  his  political  projects.^ 

*  MvtiD'f  Looaaiaiia,  toL  ii,  pu  151.  t  Mam,  p.  188. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GLOBE  OF   THE   BPANIBH   DOMINION   IN   LOUIBIANA,  AND   THE   FINAL 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  PROVINCE  TO  THE  UNITED  8TATEB. A.D.  1797 

TO  1804. 

Argument.-^Vn9^eititj  of  LoniriaiuL  nnaffseted  by  HoitUitief  in  Eiirope.^O«3r«Mo  to^ 
ceeda  as  Govenior-i^enera]  of  Loouiana  ia  1797.«-The  King's  Otden  relatiTe  to  Land 
Granti.— The  Intendant  alone  empowered  to  make  Granti. — TrewAi  Privateera.— 
Daniel  Clarke,  Jr.»  recognized  ai  ConinL — ^Harmony  on  the  Spaniah  and  American 
Borden.— Concordia.— Vidalia  in  1799.— Death  of  Gayoio  in  1799.— Hii  SnooeaMn.-* 
Colonel  EUicotf  1  Eulogy  of  Gayoib. — ^Popolation  of  Upper  Louisiana. — ^Its  Trade  and 
Commerce. — Harmony  with  the  western  People  again  disturbed  by  Morales. — ^Policy 
of  Spain  in  restricting  her  Grants  of  Land. — Jeakms  of  Military  Adventurers. — ^Ee- 
strictions  enforced  by  Morales. — ^His  first  Literdict  of  Deposit  at  New  Orieans^— 
Western  Indignation. — Capture  of  New  Oriea^s  contemplated. — ^American  Troops 
in  Uie  Nortiiwest. — Invasion  of  Louisiana  abandoned  by  John  Adams. — ^Filhiol  and 
Fejeiro  at  Fort  Miro,  on  the  Washita. — ^Bight  of  Deposit  restored  in  1801.— Agun 
suspended  in  1802. — B«storod  ia  1803.— Approadiing  Change  of  Dominion  in  Lou- 
isiana.— ^The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Bepublic  acquires  the  Province  of  Louisiana. 
— ^The  French  Occupation  deferred  one  Year  by  European.  Wan. — ^Napoleon  de- 
termines to  sen  the  Piovinee  to  the  United  States.— Negotiation  ibr  Sale  oommenoed. 
— ^Mr.  Jefferson's  Instructions. — ^Treaty  of  Cession  signed  April  30th,  1803^ — ^Anoone 
of  Purchase-money. — ^Terms  of  Payment — ^Preparations  ibr  Frendi  Occupation.— The 
Form  of  Government  prepared  by  French  Prefect^Arrival  of  Laossat,  the  Cobdal 
Prefect. — His  Proclamation. — ^B^sponse  of  the  People.— Proclamation  of  Ooveraor 
Salcedo. — B.umor  of  Cessicm  to  United  States. — Laussat  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Frendi  Republic.— Conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Aprfl  30th.  1803.— PreparatioM 
for  Occupation  by  the  United  States. — ^Protest  of  the  Spanish  King. — Congress  rat- 
ifies the  Treaty. — Commissionen  of  the  United  States.— Preparations  of  French  Com- 
missioner.— Ceremony  of  Spanish  Delivery.— Proclamation  of  the  French  Prefect- 
Spanish  Rule  abolished  and  French  Government  instituted. — ^Volunteer  BattalioB  Ibr 
the  Preservation  of  Order.— Preparations  ibr  Delivery  to  tfad  United  States. — Goven- 
or  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson  arrive  in  New  Orieans. — Ceremony  of  Freikcfa  De- 
livery to  the  United  States,  December  90tfa,  1803.-->Reinote  Posti  fimnally  delivered 
Bubseqnently  to  Agents  of  the  Frendi  Prefect — ^M^Jor  Stoddart  takes  PoaseasioD  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  March  9Ui,  1804. — Condition  and  Boundaries  of  Louisiana. — Popa- 
lation  of  the  Province. — Commeroe.'-Agricoltoral  Products. — ^Trade  and  Maznifto- 
tures  of  New  Orieans. 

[A.D.  1707.]  Although  Spain  had  become  deeply  involved 
in  the  continental  wars  of  Europe,  the  contest  was  confined 
chiefly  to  interior  and  maritime  parts  of  that  continent  and  the 
adjacent  coasts  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  the  Grecian  Isles  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.*  Louisiana  continued  to  enjoy  peace  and 
prosperity,  interrupted  only  by  the  jealous  fears  excited  at  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  American  settlements  upon  the  great 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 

iraLiL,p.ld8. 
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Nor  wa3  this  jealous  apprehension  in  any  wise  diminished 
by  the  compulsory  relinquishment  of  the  Natchez  District,  which 
was  now  open  to  the  unrestrained  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
whole  West 

The  new  governor-general,  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his^  office  on  the  first  of  August,  and  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  promotion  of  good  government  and  tran* 
quillity  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Among  the  first 
objects  requiring  his  attention  was  the  restoration  of  harmony 
and  good  feeling  between  the  American  and  Spanish  authori- 
ties preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  demarka* 
turn* 

[A.p.  1798.}  It  was  not  until  January  following  that  he  is- 
sued his  hando  de  huen  gobiemo.  It  contained  no  new  regula- 
tions of  importance  except  his  determination  to  enforce  a  strict 
observance  of  the  commands  of  the  king  respecting  the  future 
appropriation  of  lands  to  the  use  of  Spanish  subjects  exclusively, 
and  the  prohibition  of  foreign  immigration  to  the  province. 

Next  day  he  issued  his  instructions- to  the  dififerent  com- 
mandants, comprised  in  sevmteen  articles,  defining  all  the  pro- 
visions and  regulations  to  be  observed  in  future  grants.*  Here- 
tofore, the  authority  for  granting  lands  to  settlers  and  emi- 
grants had,  by  the  king's  order,  dated  Apgust,  1770,  been  vested 
in  the  civil  and  military  commandants,  with  the  concurrent  ap- 
probation of  the  governor-general.  But  this  authority  was  now 
to  be  revoked,  and  confided  exclusively  to  the  intendant.  Thus 
an  entire  change  in  the  general  -policy  of  the  land  system  was 
introduced. 

About  this  time,  the  first  regular  commercial  agent  or  Amer- 
ican consul  was  recognized  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

"  The  French  privateers  had  now  become  very  troublesome 
to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  West  Indies  and  about 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  number  of  our  captured  vessels  were 
taken  into  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  condemned  and  confis- 
cated, with  their  cargoes,  at  a  trifling  price,  our  seamen  treated 
in  a  most  shameful  manner,  and  our  trade  otherwise,  brought 
Into  great  jeopardy."t 

^  This  subject  became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and 
the  United  States  having  neither  consul  nor  vice-consul  at  that 

*  See  Msrtfai,  toI.  ii.,  p.  153-159,  where  theee  regolBtlGiM  are  giyen  in  foIL 
t  XUioottTi  Joonnl,  p.  173. 
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port,''  Colonel  EUicott,  the  American  commissionery  interested 
himself  with  the  authorities  of  Louisiana  in  procuring  from 
them  the  privilege  of  recognizing  Daniel  Clarke^  Jr.,  a  respect- 
able merchant  of  that  place,  as  consul  for  the  United  States, 
ubtil  the  president  should  make  a  regular  appointment  Where- 
upon, by  the  order  of  Governor  Gayoso,  Daniel  Clarke  was  re- 
ceived as  **  Consul  for  the  United  States,"  and  regarded  as 
such  by  the  merchants  and  officers  of  his  Catholic  majesty.* 

**  The  firm  and  manly  conduct  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  a  short  time 
put  a  new  face  upqn  our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  and  ob* 
tained  from  the  Spanish  authorities  some  privileges  not  before 
enjoyed."  In  effecting  this  desirable  object,  Colonel  EUicott 
and  Mr.  Clarke  had  opened  a  voluminous  correspondence  widi 
Governor  Gayoso  upon  the  various  subjects  which  invited  dis^ 
cussion,  in  all  of  which  the  governor  evinced  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  city. 

The  agency  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  so  acceptable  that  the  thanks 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  tendered  him  through 
Colonel  Ellicott,  and  he  was  requested  to  continue  his  good 
offices  in  favor  of  the  American  citizens  until  a  regular  consid 
and  vice-consul  should  be  duly  appointed.  Mr.  Clarke  accord- 
ingly continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the 
regular  appointment  of  Evan  Jones  consul,  and  Mr.  Huling 
vice-consul  the  spring  following.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  to  the  presidency,  he  appointed  Daniel  Clarke  dMisuI* 
highly  approving  his  former  services  in  that  oapacity.f 

The  line  of  demarkation  having  been  established  near  the 
Mississippi,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Natchez  District  as 
were  so  inclined  quietly  retired  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Spanish  authorities.  To  insure  a  proper  observance  of  a 
friendly  neutrality,  GenersJ  Wilkinson,  early  in  the  autumn, 
established  a  military  post  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  at 
Loftus's  Heights,  a  few  miles  above  the  line  of  demarkation, 
subsequently  known  as  Fort  Adams.  Other  posts,  with  a  small 
garrison  in  each,  were  distributed  upon  the  line  eastward.  The 
headquarters  of  the  American  commander  were  at  Natchez; 
and  a  new  Spanish  post  was  erected  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  Fort  Panmure.  A  convention  was  entered  into 
between  the  American  commander,  General  Wilkinson,  and  th^ 
Governor-general  of  Louisiana,  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 

*  866  BUiootf ■  Joomal,  p.  174.  f  IdeiiiL    Ako^lfntiB,  toL  ii.,  f.  ISS. 
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deserters.  Also,  a  similar  convention  was  concluded  between 
the  Governor  of  the  MississippiTerritorytatNatchez,  andDon 
Jose  Vidaly  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  for  the  mutual  sur^ 
render  of  fugitive  slaves.  A  spirit  of  mutual  good  feeling  and 
amicable  intercourse  seemed  to  prevail  between  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  both  governments,  which  was  suitably 
commemorated  by  the  Spanish  commandant  opposite  Fort  Pan< 
mure  in  designating  his  post  as  ^  Fort  Concord.''  The  name 
has  since  been  perpetuated  in  the  rich  parish  of  Concordia, 
while  its  excellent  commandant  is  commemorated  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yidalia,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  post 

During  this  state  of  things,  the  intercourse  of  American  citi- 
zens  in  Louisiana  was  free  and  amicable,  and  the  increase  of 
western  emigration  and  trade  greatly  augmented  the  comme> 
cial  importance  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Louisiana  until  the  close  of 
the  year  1798,  after  which  an  important  change  ensued.  Con- 
sequent upon  the  orders  from  the  king  revoking  the  authority 
of  commandants  to  grant  lands,  the  royal  schedule  was  re- 
ceived, bearing  date  21st  of  October,  1798,  requiring  the  most 
rigid  observance  of  all  restrictions  heretofore  decreed.  This 
was  only  a  prelude  to  other  movements  more  materially  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  western  people,  and  the  ultimate 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  American 
citizens  to  &e  Spanish  dominions. 

[A.D.  1799.]  The  Spanish  authorities  were  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  the  approach  of  the  American  population,  and  many 
new  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  those  who  desired  to  es- 
tablish themselves  within  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  All  former 
privileges  permitted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  dis- 
continued, and  many  of  the  restrictions  relative  to  grants  of 
land  were  deemed  peculiarly  oppressive,  and  framed  to  oper- 
ate specially  upon  the  western  people. 

Under  the  new  system  of  distributing  the  royal  domain,  the 
regulations  provided  that  no  grant  of  land  should  be  made  to 
a  trader,  or  any  one  who  was  not  engaged  in  some  regulal* 
employment,  or  in  some  agricultural  or  mechanical  business. 
All  persons  without  this  qualification  were  excluded  from  all 
residence  in  Louisiana,  which  embraced  also  the  settlements 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas to  that  of  the  Missouri.    No  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
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nor  preacher  of  any  Protestant  denomination  whatever^  was 
permitted  to  settle  within  the  bounds  of  the  province.  The 
Catholic  religion  was  supported  by  law,  and,  being  a  part 
of  the  regal  government,  was  tolerated  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

Every  immigrant  for  settlement  was  required,  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  to  locate  himself  near  some  old  Spanish  settlement, 
under  the  eye  of  a  Spanish  commandant  No  foreigner  should 
receive  a  grant  of  land  unless  he  possessed  money,  slaves,  or 
valuable  property,  until  he  had  been  in  the  country  four  years, 
engaged  in  some  useful  and  honest  employment 

The  prejudices  of  the  Spanish  authorities  ran  high  against 
Americans  of  a  certain  class.  Military  adventurers  who  had 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  or  in  the  Western  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians,  were  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Span- 
ish authorities.  Hundreds  of  these,  both  soldiers  and  officers, 
had  spread  over  the  new  settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
and  too  often  made  their  appearance  in  New  Orleans  and  oth- 
er portions  of  Louisiana.  Those  were  particularly  obnoxious 
as  immigrants  whose  profession  or  avocation  gave  them  influ- 
ence over  their  fellow-men ;  hence  lawyers  and  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  were  excluded.  Those  who  were  closely  employ- 
ed in  laborious  trades,  or  who  had  large  families  to  support, 
or  who  had  large  possessions,  were  not  likely  to  be  engaged 
in  any  plans  for  subverting  the  king's  authority ;  but  military 
officers,  disbanded  soldiers^  politicians,  and  men  of  that  cast, 
could  not  be  too  carefully  excluded  from  the  province.  Such 
were  the  sagacious  inferences  which  prompted  the  Spanish 
policy  after  the  final  surrender  of  the  Natchez  District. 

In  carrying  out  the  requisitions  of  the  royal  schedule  rela- 
tive to  appropriations  of  land,  persons  who  had  received  grants 
previously  to  the  new  regulations  were  prohibited  from  selling 
or  in  any  wise  transferring  their  claims  until  they  had  resided 
thereon  three  years ;  and  no  sale  should  be  valid  without  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  intendant  In  no  case  should 
the  quantity  of  land  to  any  one  family  exceed  eight  hundred 
arpens ;  and  petitions  for  grants  must  be  written  in  the  Spanish 
language.  No  title  was  to  be  considered  complete,  after  the 
order  of  survey  and  occupancy,  until,  by  a  formal  application, 
the  claimant  should  receive  a  regular  title^  or  final  confinna- 
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lion  of  the  claim,  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  titulo  informo. 
These  and  other  regulations  for  enforcing  the  views  of  the 
king  had  not  been  published  until  they  were  made  known  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  intendant,  Don  Morales,  issued  on  the  17th 
day  of  July,  1799.  They  were  comprised  in  thirty-eight  ar- 
ticles.* 

But  the  most  ominous  act  of  the  intendant  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  Louisiana  was  an  ill-advised  and  arbitrary  ivier^ 
did  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  contrary  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  The  effect  on  the  west- 
em  people  of  the  United  States  was  embarrassing  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  being  a  direct  violation  of  their  rights,  as  secured 
by  treaty,  it  excited  the  highest  degree  of  indignation  through- 
out the  whole  western  country,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  have  been  the  military  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  had  not  fate  already  decreed  another  mode  by 
which  Louisiana  should  submit  to  the  Federal  power. 

The  treaty  of  Madrid  secured  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  right  of  deposit  in  New  Orleans  for  their  commodi- 
ties for  three  ye^rs  from  the  ratification ;  and  the  King  of  Spain 
therein  obligated  himself,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  to 
extend  the  time,  or  to  designate  some  other  suitabk  point  with- 
in the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  fdace  of  depositf 

Such  were  the  excitement  and  indignation  of  the  western 
people,  and  specially  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  Federal  authorities  could  restrain  them  from 
an  unlawful  expedition  against  Louisiana  for  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  President  Adams,  swayed  by  the  popular  will 
in  the  West,  had  fully  determined  to  take  such  measures  as 
would  coerce  the  Spanish  authorities  to  open  a  dipdt  for  the 
American  trade. 

With  an  eye  to  this  object.  President  Adams  caused  three 
regiments  of  the  regular  army  to  be  concentrated  upon  the 
Lower  Ohio,  with  orders  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. Congress  soon  afterward,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  avenging  the  French  spoliations  upon  the  American  com- 
merce, authorized  the  army  to  be  increased  by  the  enlistment 
of  twelve  regiments,  to  serve  ^  during  the  continuance  of  dif- 
ficulties with  the  French  Republic.''    The  troops  concentrated 

*  See  Mvtin'i  Louiiiana,  toL  u.,  p.  159-170,  where  thete  regnlationB  may  be  leen 
m  detuL  t  Idem,  p.  10& 
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near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  were  required  to  keep  their  boats 
in  repair,  ready  for  any  service  required  of  them.*  At  the 
same  time,  the  coinmander-in-chie(  General  Wilkinscm,  was 
summoned  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  in  order  to 
hold  an  interview  with  the  cabinet,  with  the  design  of  arrang- 
ing the  plan  of  operations  for  a  campaign  against  Louisiana. 
General  Washington  had  been  appointed  provisional  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  new  establishment,  and  Greneral  Knox»  the 
former  secretary  of  war,  was  appointed  a  major-general,  and 
Generals  Hamilton  and  Pinckney  were  appointed  lieutenant- 
generals  under  General  Washington.!  Every  thing  was  urged 
with  great  energy  during  much  excitement  in  the  West,  and 
the  whole  object  was  first  to  redress  the  wrongs  upon  Ameri- 
can rights  and  commerce  on  the  Mississippi,  which  were  moDD 
pressing  than  those  from  France  on  the  ocean. 

The  success  of  the  contemplated  enterprise  required  the  ut- 
most secrecy,  lest,  by  rousing  the  suspicions  of  Spain,  Louisi- 
ana should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  defense.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  Ohio  during  the  year 
1799,  and  such  was  the  danger  which  secretly  menaced  Lou- 
isiana and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Political  changes,  and 
the  strong  indications  of  popular  preference  for  Mr.  Jefierson, 
induced  Mr.  Adams  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  leave  the 
whole  to  the  direction  of  his  successor.  At  his  recommenda- 
tion, Congress  directed  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  recruits  were  disbanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louisiana  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  her.  The  amiable  Gayoso  had  died  on 
the  18th  of  July,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Maria  Yidal  as 
civil  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  as  commandant- 
general,  and  Don  Ramon  de  Lopez  y'  Angullo,  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  Charles  III.,  as  intendant  of  the  provinces.^ 

The  death  of  Governor  Gayoso  was  deemed  a  great  loss  to 
the  interests  of  the  western  people  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  them  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  had 
received  from  biiii  particular  attention,  frequently  partaking  of 
that  hospitality  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  **  As  the  gov- 
emor  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  great 
merit.    It  appeared,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  be  his  pride  to  ren* 

*  StDddaif  1  Sketchei  of  Loairiant,  p.  100, 101. 

t  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173.  t  Idem,  p.  174.  $  Idem,  p.  179. 
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der  the  situation  of  those  over  whom  he  was  appointed  to  preside 
as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible ;  and  in  a  particular  manner 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  couqtry  by 
opening  roads,  which  he  considered  the  arteries  of  commerce. 
He  was  educated  in  Great  Britain,  and  retained  to  a  considerable 
degree,  until  his  death,  the  maimers  and  customs  of  that  nation^ 
especially  in  his  style  of  living*  In  his  conversation  he  was  easy 
and  affable,  and  his  politeness  was  of  that  superior  cast  which 
showed  it  to  be  the  effect  of  early  habit,  rather  than  an  accom- 
plishment merely  intended  to  render  him  agreeable.  His  pas- 
sions were  naturally  so  strong,  and  his  temper  so  remarkably 
quick,  that  they  sometimes  hurried  him  into  difficulties  from 
which  he  was  not  easily  extricated.  It  was  frequently  remark- 
ed of  him,  as  a  singularity,  that  he  was  neither  concerned  in 
traffick,nor  in  the  habit  of  taking  douceurs,  which  was  too  fre- 
quently the  case  with  other  officers  of  his  Catholic  majesty  in 
Louisiana.  He  was  fond  of  show  and  parade,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged to  the  great  injury  of  his  fortune,  and  not  a  little  to  his 
reputation  as  a  good  paymaster.  He  was  a  tender  husband, 
an  affectionate  parent,  and  a  good  master."  Such  is  the 
character  given  him  by  Colonel  Ellicott,  who  ascribes  all 
his  difficulties  with  him  to  his  instructions  from  hi»  superiors, 
and  who  declares  him  to  have  been  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman.* 

Meantime  difficulties  with  the  United  States  fortunately  were 
averted  by  the  timely  disavowal  of  the  intendant's  interdict  by 
his  Catholic  majesty,  and  the  right  of  deposit  was  promptly  re* 
stored  by  his  successor,  Don  Ramon  de  Lopez,  until  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  king.f 

The  population  of  Louisiana  continued  to  increase ;  that  por- 
tion known  as  Upper  Louisiana  had  augmented  its  population 
in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  the  remainder  of  the  province.  The 
settlements  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi,  including  the  post  at 
New  Madrid,  were  now  attached  to  the  government  of  Upper 
Louisiana.  The  census  of  this  portion  of  the  province,  taken  by 
order  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  commandant-general  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  Don  Carlos  Dehault  Delassus,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1799,  presents  the  entire  population  at  more  than  six 
thousand  souls,  including  eight  hundred  and  eighty  slaves  and 

*  EQiootf  ■  Joornal,  p.  915,  916. 

t  Martin'i  LooiBiani,  vol.  ii,  p.  176.    Alio,  Marboii'g  Loaifiaaa,  p.  819. 
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one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  free  persons  of  color.*  During 
this  year,  there  were  in  Upper  Louisiana  thirty-four  marriages, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  one  births,  and  fifty-two  deaths. 

The  commerce  of  Upper  Louisiana  had  also  increased  in  a 
similar  ratio,  and  a  brisk  trade  had  been  established  between 
St  Louid  and  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  with  the  American  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  The 
annual  crops  yielded  about  eighty-eight  thousand  minots  of 
wheat,  eighty-four  thousand  minots  of  Indian  com,  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  poimds  of  tobac* 
CO.  About  seventeen  hundred  quintals  of  lead  were  produced 
from  the  mines,  and  about  one  thousand  barrels  of  salt  were 
made  from  the  salines.  The  fur-trade  yielded  an  annual  value 
of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars,  f  The  greater  portion  of 
the  lead  exported  was  for  the  Ohio  settlements,  including  those 
on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

[A.D.  1800.]  The  right  of  deposit  having  been  restored  by 
the  new  intendant,  trade  and  firee  intercourse  had  again  taken 
place,  and  generar  harmony  prevailed  between  the  western 
people  and  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Upper  Mississip[M, 
as  well  as  in  the  rich  and  productive  regions  of  the  Delta.  The 
bitter  animosities  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  had  filled  the 
western  people,  in  consequence  of  former  duties  and  restric- 
tions, as  well  as  the  late  interdict,  had  now  subsided  into  a  laud- 
able desire  for  the  peaceable  acquisition  of  property,  through 
the  channels  of  lawful  trade  and  enterprise.  This  state  of  mu- 
tual prosperity  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  Louisiana  continued,  with  but 
little  interruption,  for  nearly  two  years,  until  the  second  inter- 
dict in  the  autumn  of  1802. 

*  Thu  population  wu  distribated  tfanmgh  tbe  tettleinentB  as  fbOowi: 

1.  Bt  Loaifl 925  aonls. 

8.  Carondelet 184    " 

3.  St.  Gharies 875    " 

4.  St.  Fernando 976    " 

5.  Marias  des  Liarda  ...  376    " 

6.  Moramee 115    " 

7.  St.  Andrew 393    " 

— 43ee  Martin,  voL  iL,  p.  179. 

f  Martin,  vol  IL,  p.  173.  The  principal  items  in  the  fnr-trade  were  as  foUows,  with 
their  relative  valae,  yiz. : 

1754  bondlea  deerskins,  at  $40  .    . •70,160 

8      "       bear-skins,  at      39 956 

18      **       buffalo  robes,  at  30 540 


8.  St  Genevieve     .    . 

.     .    949  souls 

9.  New  Boorbon      .    . 

.    .    560    " 

10.  Cape  Girardeau  .    . 

.     .    521    " 

11.  New.  Madrid  .    .    . 

.     .    789     « 

19.  Little  Prairie      .    . 

.     .       49     " 

Total,       6,098 


Total,        $70,956 
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During  this  year,  among  the  changes  of  officers  in  Louisiana, 
may  be  noted  that  of  commandant  at  the  post  of  Miro,  on  the 
Washita.  John  Filhiol,  who  had  held  the  command  since  1783, 
resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Vincente  Fer- 
nandez Fejeiro,  a  man  of  intriguing  and  avaricious  disposition. 
During  the  time  he  held  this  post,  subsequently,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  enrich- 
ing himself  and  his  friends  by  a  fratidulent  abuse  of  his  official 
station,  in  fabricating  grants  of  land  and  the  final  titles  to  the 
same.*  From  such  causes  large  bodies  of  land  for  more  than 
forty  years  have  been  withheld  from  sale  and  settlement,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  state,  if  not  a  fraud  upon  the  Federal 
government. 

[A.D.  1801.]  About  the  middle  of  June,  1801,  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  was  committed  to  other  hands  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  king.  The  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  returned  to 
Havana,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Salcedo, 
a  brig&dier-general  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  as  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana. 'Ramon  de  Lopez,  the  intendant,  also  returned  to  Ha^ 
vana,  leaving  the  duties  of  his  office  to  be  discharged  by  Mo- 
rales, the  contador.f 

[A.D.  1802.]  It  did  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
predict  the  speedy  termination  of  Spanish  power  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  rapid  extension  of  the  American  settlements,  the 
increasing  trade  from  the  Western  States,  and  the  restless  char- 
acter of  the  people  were  such,  that  the  king  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that,  unless  the  flood  of  immigration  could  be  arrested, 
Louisiana  would  ultimately  be  inundated  and  lost.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  result,  he  required  of  the  provincial  authorities  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  former  regulations  relative  to  land-grants, 
from  which  he  required  every  American  citizen  to  be  utterly 
excluded.  To  enforce  this  principle,  he  signified  his  displeas- 
ure that  the  Baron  de  Bastrop  had  relinquished  a  moiety  of  his 
interest  in  the  grant  east  of  the  Washita,  by  associating  him- 
self in  the  claim  with  Morehouse,  an  American  citizen,  which 
was  a  virtual  violation  of  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  grant, 
which  vitiated  the  grant  from  its  inception. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1802,  another  schedule  of  the  king  com- 

*  Bee  Report  of  Cue  No.  99,  Dutiict  Court  of  Loaisiftna,  carried  to  United  Btate* 
Snpreme  Court,  "United  Bfeatei,  plaintiflb  in  error,  v«.  Richard  King  and  Daniel  Coze." 
pMiim. 

t  Martia,  toL  iL,  p.  176. 
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prised  a  positive  prohibition  against  any  grant  of  land,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States.* 

In  the  mean  time,  rumors  had  reached  Louisiana  that  the 
province  had  been  ceded  to  France,  and  that  the  dominion  of 
Spain  was  soon  to  give  place  to  that  of  France. 

Morales  was  again  intendant,  and  suspecting  the  approach- 
ing termination  of  the  Spanish  authority  on  the  Mississippi,  re- 
solved once  more  to  evince  his  inveterate  repugnance  to  the 
American  people  by  again  issuing  his  interdict  suspending  the 
right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  His  proclamation  tx>  this  ef- 
fect was  dated  October  16th,  1802,t  and  published  in  the  city. 

This  act  of  arbitrary  power  again  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  western  people,  and  again  suspended  the  comm^ce  with 
New  Orleans.  The  embarrassments  and  losses  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  river  trade  vrore  extensive,  and  spread  consterna- 
tion through  the  Western  States.  The  restrained  indignation 
of  the  people  vented  itself  in  appeals,  petitions,  and  even  curses, 
upon  the  Federal  government,  for  the  protracted  embarrass- 
ments of  the  West.  It  was  a  object  in  which  the  whole  United 
States  now  began  to  take  a  deep  interest,  and  Congress  was 
prepared  to  sustain  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  vindicate  their 
rights. 

The  subject  was  early  brought  before  that  body,  and  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1803,  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  great 
unanimity,  passed  the  following  resolution,  viz. : 

**  Resolved^  that  this  House  receive  with  great  sensibility  the 
information  of  a  disposition  in  certain  officers  of  the  Spanish 
government  at  New  Orleans  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  as  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  most 
solemn  stipulations.'' 

The  resolution  proceeds  to  declare  the  firm  determination 
of  Congress  to  sustain  the  executive  of  the  United  States  in 
such  measures  as  he  shall  adopt  for  asserting  the  rights,  and 
vindicating  the  injuries  of  the  American  citizens ;  at  the  same 
time  declaring  their  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  the 
boundaries,  and  the  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce  through 
the  River  Mississippi,  as  established  by  existing  treaties. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  suspension  of  the  western  trade 
began  to  embarrass  the  city  of  New  Orleans  itself,  as  well  as 

*  Maitin,  ^L  ii,  p.  180. 

t  Bee  Amerifiin  State  Pftpen,  roL  It.,  p.  483,  Bo0b» 
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its  dependences  in  remote  parts  of  the  province.  The  sudden 
diminution  of  the  supplies  of  flour,  and  other  western  pro* 
ductions  necessary  for  the  daily  sustenance  of  the  population, 
had  produced  great  scarcity  and  exorbitant  prices,  almost  ap- 
proaching famine.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  his  own  indis- 
cretion. Morales  was  induced,  on  the  5th  of  February,  to  issue 
his  proclamation  grating  to  the  western  people  the  privilege 
of  importing  floiir  and  provisions  into  Louisiana,  subject  to  a 
duty  of  only  six  per  cenL  ad  valorem^  and  exportable  only  in 
Spanish  bottoms.  But  the  Americans  were  not  solicitous  to 
embrace  such  advantages. 

This  Interdict  of  Morales^  near  the  close  of  the  year  1802, 
was  among  the  last  act?  of  arbitrary  power  exercised  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  against  the  American  people  and  the  west- 
em  commerce.  This  interdict,  also,  was  disapproved  by  the 
king,  and  by  his  command  the  right  of  deposit  ^as  restored 
March  3d,  1808.* 

[A.D.  1808.]  But  the  power  and  dominion  of  Spain  were 
about  to  cease  upon  the  Mississippi.  The  French  nation  had 
never  approved  the  transfer  to  Spain  in  1762.  The  loss  of 
Louisiana  had  been  viewed  as  the  greatest  calamity  to  the 
French  nation,  the  result  of  an  ignominious  war,  and  a  dis- 
honorable peace  under  a  weak  and  corrupt  government  Since 
the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  sympathies  of  Repub- 
lican France  had  never  lost- sight  of  their  estranged  country- 
men, subject,  as  they  conceived,  to  foreign  bondage  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  exertions  of  the  French  minister  and  his  agents, 
in  the  years  1793  and  1794,  for  their  disenthrallment,  had 
been  defeated  only  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet, 
and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
St&tes.  Now  the  colossal  power  of  France,  under  the  guiding 
genius  of  Napoleon,  had  made  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
tremble,  and  his  edicts  were  supreme  law  to  Southern  Europe. 
Spain  became  involved  in  the  wars  in  Europe,  and  her  mon- 
arch had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  resolved  to  restore  to  the  French  empire  the  ancient 
province  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
France  again  upon  the  Mississippi. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  concluded  on 
the  first  of  October,  1800,  between  the  King  of  Spaia  and  the 

*  Miitin,  voL  U.,  p.  181.    Alw,  Iftfboii'i  Looinana,  p.  81»,  SSO,  and  94& 
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First  Consul  of  the  French  Republict  and  which  was  subse* 
quently  confirmed  and  ratified  by  treaty  at  Madrid  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1801,  the  King  of  Spain  had  ceded,  and  had  obligated 
himself  to  deliver  to  the  first  consul,  within  six  months  after  the 
fiiU  and  entire  execution  of  certain  stipulations  therein  specified 
in  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  and  province  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  which  it  had  in  the  former  pos- 
session of  France,  and  which  it  then  had  in. the  possession  of 
Spain  after  the  fulfillment  of  all  existing  treaties  by  them.* 
Napoleon  had  complied  with  his  obligations,  and  waited  only 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  the  great  prov- 
ince on  the  Mississippi.  Elated  by  the  acquisition  of  a  country 
so  extensive  and  valuable,  and  which  was  to  reinstate  France 
in  the  best  portion  of  her  American  possessions,  he  had  made 
great  preparations  formally  to  extend  over  it  the  dominion  of 
France  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  power  of  the  Re- 
public. A  large  fleet  had  been  assembled  in  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land, and  a  land  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  had  been 
advanced  to  the  north  of  France,  ready  to  sail  for  the  Missis- 
sippi. But  various  embarrassments  delayed  the  contemplated 
departure  of  the  fleet  and  troops.  The  English,  suspecting  the 
destination  of  the  armament,  or  fearing  an  invasion  of  their.own 
coast,  had  concentrated  a  powerfiil  fleet  in  the  British  Channel, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  movements,  and  to  prevent 
the  sailing  of  the  French  armament,  or  to  capture  it  whenever 
it  should  enter  upon  its  voyage.  Thus  nearly  twelve  months 
had  passed  in  delays  and  embarrassments,  while  Louisiana  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  Spain. 

At  length  Napoleon,  hard  pressed  by  continual  wars  in  Eu- 
rope, intercepted  by  the  English  fleets  in  the  British  Channel, 
cut  off  from  regular  intercourse  vnth  remote  provinces  and  de- 
pendences, determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise  of  transport- 
ing a  large  land  and  naval  force  to  the  Mississippi.  Believing 
that  England,  with  her  immense  navy,  would  infest  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  and  blockade  her  ports,  so  soon  as  it  was  recognized 
as  a  province  of  France,  and  that  all  attempts  to  occupy  and 

*  Napoleon  had  itipalated  to  letde  apon  the  Doke  of  Parma«  the  soD-in-law  of  hif 
Cftdiolic  mi^efltyv  tibe  Mfrereignty  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Tascaay,  with  the  title  of"  King 
of  Btraria,*'  in  consideration  of  the  retrocestioa  of  Louisiana  to  France.  The  irwgAim 
of  Tascany,  with  its  rich  reyenaes,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  miUioos  of  franct, 
which  was  the  obnsideration  for  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana. — See  Martin,  voL  iL,  D- 
175.    Marhois's  Lonistana,  p.  170,  171. 
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defend  it  against  invasion  would  only  be  the  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  and  resources  firom  his  capital^  without  adding  strength 
to  the  Republic,  he  determined  to  abandon  Louisiana,  and  con- 
centrate bis  resources  for  the  defense  of  France  in  his  contest 
with  the  powers  of  Europe  on  the  Continent 

Louisiana  was  a  vast  province,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  ut- 
terly unable  to  defend  herself  against  the  formidable  power  of 
the  British  navy,  by  which  it  might  be  devastated,  if  known  to 
be  a  province  of  France.  Humanity,  no  less  than  policy,  dic- 
tated the  {M^opriety  of  an  effort  to  shield  it  from  the  horrors  of 
an  English  invasion. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  ambition  and  his  glory  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  to  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  to  throw  the  whole  province  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  before  its  alienation  from  the  Span- 
ish crown  should  have  been  known  to  the  enemies  of  France. 
The  United  States  were  the  friends  of  the  French  people,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  British  power,  and  the  rivals  of  British 
manufactures  and  commerce  ;  the  possession  of  Louisiana  by 
the  United  States  would  therefore  tend  to  raise  up  a  barrier  to 
the  extension  of  British  power  in  America.  The  United  States, 
in  possession  of  Louisiana,  which  they  were  well  able  to  de- 
fend, would  indirectly  weaken  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  by 
raising  up  a  powerful  rival  on  the  pcean,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
extension  of  British  power  ip  the  Gulfpf  Mexico.  The  amount 
of  available  resources  which  might  be  derived  from  the  United 
States  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana,  would  ena- 
ble him  to  prosecute  his  European  wars  with  vigor  and  effect. 
Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Napoleon. 

Accordingly,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  he  instructed 
M.  Talleyrand  and  M.  Marbois,  minister  of  finance,  to  propose 
to  Mr.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  resident  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Paris,  a  strictly  confidential  negotiation  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  high- 
ly pleased  with  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  terminating  for- 
ever all  the  diflSiculties  growing  out  of  the  Spanish  occupancy 
of  Louisiana,  determined  to  spare  no  means  for  securing  the 
prize.  The  negotiation  was  urged  with  prudent  promptitude, 
and  in  March  following  James  Monroe  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Livingston  to  press  the  negotiation  to  a  speedy  consum- 
mation. 
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At  an  interview  with  the  American  minister,  Napoleon  frank- 
ly ^  confessed  his  inability  to  retain  Louisiana ;  he  declared 
that,  were  it  possible  by  any  means  to  retain  it,  he  certainly 
never  would  consent  to  alienate  a  province  so  extensive  and 
valuable ;  but  he  knew  it  could  not  be  retained  without  im- 
mense treasure  and  blood  expended  in  its  defense.  He  declar- 
ed that  he  was  compelled  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Louisi- 
ana before  it  should  come  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  giving  the  United  States  a  magnificent  bargain,  an 
empire  for  a  mere  trifle."* 

The  American  minister  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing for  the  United  States  so  valuable  an  acquisition.  Dis- 
patches were  transmitted  to  the  American  government,  and 
the  negotiation  was  formally  commenced  in  anticipation  of  in- 
structions upon  the  important  subject. 

The  first  consul  demanded  one  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
but  his  minister  might  consider  fifty  millions  of  francs  as  die 
extreme  minimum  price  demanded  for  the  province  of  Louisi* 
ana.  The  minister  demanded  eighty  millions  of  francs  as  his 
price,  and  the  American  ministers  evinced  but  little  disposition 
to  reduce  the  amount.  The  negotiation  for  several  months, 
under  Mr.  Jefferson's  instructions,  had  been  conducted  with 
great  secrecy,  until  the  treaty  was  fully  consummated,  and  all 
the  terms  and  stipulations  had  been  fully  arranged.  The  pur- 
chase was  finally  effected  for  sixty  millions  of  francs,  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  in  stocks,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest, 
and  redeemable  in  three  annual  instalments,  afl6r  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  payment  of  certain  indemnities  claimed  by 
their  citizens  for  French  spoliations,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  millions  of  francs, f    The  dollar  of  the  United  States 

*  Marboii'i  Histoiy  of  Loaiiiana.  Thia  is  an  exoellent  duqnintioiD  or  hutoriistd  m* 
■ay  upon  the  eariy  histoiy  of  Loaiiiana  sm  'a  province  of  France,  its  political  change 
and  tibe  negotiationB  preceding  its  sale  and  transfer  to  the  United  States.  It  containa^ 
however,  bat  little  historical  narrative  toocfaing  its  internal  histoiy,  its  trade,  boand»> 
ries,  or  natural  resources,  either  onder  the  French  or  Spanish  regime.  It  is  the  woriL 
of  M.  Barb6  Marbois,  American  edition,  1830,  Philadelphia. 

t  The  terms  of  sale,  as  finally  agreed  on,  were,  that  the  United  States  should  pay 
sixty  milUoos  of  franos  in  slocka  bearing  six  per  cent  interest^  irredeemable  for  ^teen 
years,  afterward  to  be  dischai^ed  in  three  equal  ammal  instalments,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  in  Emvpe.  The  principal,  if  France  thought  proper  to  seU  the  stock,  to  be  dik> 
posed  of  as  should  conduce  most  to  the  credit  of  die  American  fonds. 

The  United  States  also  assomed  to  pay  to  their  citiseus  a  sum  not  exceeding  twen^ 
millinns  of  francs,  in  discharge  of  claims  dae  to  them  from  France  under  the  conven- 
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was  receivable  and  negotiable  at  a  value  equal  to  five  livres 
and  eight  sous. 

The  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  and  signed  by  the  min- 
isters of  each  power  on  the  ^th  day  of  April,  1803.  By  this 
treaty  the  first  consul,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  sums 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  certain  commercial  priv- 
ileges to  French  and  Spanish  commerce,  ceded  to  them  forev- 
er, in  full  sovereignty,  the  province  of  Louisiana,  with  all  its 
rights  and  appurtenances  in  full,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  been  acquired  by  the  Republic  from  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty.* The  first  consul  obligated  himself  to  give  possessicm 
by  formal  delivery  of  the  province  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty.  Such  had  been  the  negotiations  in  Europe 
to  settle  the  political  destiny  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  igno- 
rant of  the  transfer  of  the  pravince  to  the  United  States,  had 
been  making  every  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  French 
commissioner,  and  for  Uie  delivery  of  the  province  to  him  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Republic.  General  Victor  had  been 
appointed  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic  for 
receiving  possession  of  Louisiana,  and  was  daily  expected,  with 
the  French  trodps  under  his  command ;  but  on  the  24th  of 
March  a  vessel  arrived  from  Havre  de  Grace,  having  on  board 
the  baggage  of  M.  Laussat,  the  colonial  prefect,  who  was  to 
precede  the  captain-genend  and  cominissioner,  with  a  special 
mission  for  providing  supplies  for  the  troops,  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  organization  of  the  new  government  under 
the  authority  of  the  Republic.  The  same  vessel  brought  intel- 
ligence of  the  form  of  government  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  province  under  its  new  master.  The  principal  execu- 
tive officers  were  to  be  a  captain-general,  a  colonial  prefect, 
and  a  commissary  of  justice. 

The  captain-general  was  to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers 
heretofore  exercised  by  governors-general  under  the  Spanish 
dominion.  In  his  absence,  the  duties  of  his  office  were  to  de-. 
volve  upon  the  colonial  prefect,  or  upon  the  highest  military 

officer,  t 
The  colonial  prefect  was  invested  with  authority  to  control 

tion  of  tfae  year  1800,  and  alio  to  exempt  the  prodnctioDs,  maBvftctarea,  and  Teaaeliof 
France  and  Spain,  in  the  direct  trade  from  tfaoae  coontiiea  reapectively,  to  all  the  porta 
of  the  ceded  territory,  far  a  term  of  twelve  yean. — ^Martin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  192. 
*  See  Martin*  voL  ii.,  190-199.  t  Idem,  p.  183,  183 
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and  administer  the  finances,  and  to  supervise  the  acts  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  administration ;  powers  similar,  and  more  extens- 
ive than  those  heretofore  exercised  b}r  the  Spanish  intendant, 
including  those  exercised,  also,  by  the  former  French  commis- 
saries-general and  ordonnateurs. 

The  commissary  of  justice  was  to  be  clothed  with  authority 
to  superintend  all  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  ministerial  du* 
ties  of  all  officers  of  the  law;  to  preside  and  vote  in  any  court; 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  all  clerks  and  officers  of  the  courts ; 
to  superintend  the  preparation  of  a  civil  and  crhninal  code ;  to 
make  monthly  reports  upon  all  these  matters  to  the  captain- 
general,  or  to  the  minister* 

Such  was  the  outline  of  the  government  designed  for  Loui- 
siana under  the  authority  of  the  first  consul ;  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  had  not  gone  fully  into  operation  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

About  the  same  time  a  French  national  vessel  had  arrived 
at  the  Balize,  with  M.  Laussat,  the  colonial  prefect,  on  board. 
Upon  intelligence  of  Uiis  arrival,  Grovemor  Salcedo  dispatched 
the  government  barge  under  Morales,  with  a  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry,  to  congratulate  and  welcome  the  representa- 
tive of  the  French  Republic,  and  to  escort  him  to  the  city.  He 
arrived  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  was  conducted  to  the  gov- 
ernment-house, where  he  met  a  cordial  reception  from  Salcedo 
and  Morales,  surrounded  by  the  staff  of  the  regular  army  and 
of  the  militia,  and  by  the  beads  of  the  clergy.  At  this  inter- 
view, M.  Laussat  announced  the  determination  of  the  French 
Republic  to  use  every  effort  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
province ;  to  preserve  order  ;  to  maintain  the  laws ;  to  respect 
the  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  to  protect  public  worship 
without  any  change  of  religion.  He  also  informed  those  pres* 
ent  that  the  land  and  naval  forces  under  General  Victor  had 
sailed  from  Holland,  as  he  supposed,  about  the  last  of  January, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  reach  New  Orleans  before  the 
middle  of  ApriLf  Great  joy  was  evinced  by  the  French  pop- 
ulation at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  reunion  with  France. 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  colonial  prefect  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic.  In  this,  afler  al- 
luding to  the  weak  and  corrupt  government  which,  nearly 
forty  years  before,  afler  an  ignominious  war,  had  yielded  to  a 

*  See  Mutiii,  vol  ii.,  p.  185.  t  Idem,  p.  185,  188. 
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dishonorable  peace,  with  the  separation  of  Louisiana  from 
France,  he  informed  the  people  that  France  was  again  tri- 
umphant, and  that,  amid  the  prodigious  victories  and  triumphs 
of  the  late  Revolution,  France  and  all  Frenchmen  had  cast  an 
affectionate  eye  to  estranged  Louisiana,  and  that  the  fond 
mother  was  again  about  to  embrace  her  long-lost  offspring,  and 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  former  separation ;  that  he  who 
now  controlled  the  destinies  of  France  was  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  love  and  confidence  inspired  by  his  wisdom,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  than  for  the  terror  infused  into  his  en- 
emies by  the  rapidity  and  irresistible  glory  of  his  victories ; 
and  that  the  whole  energies  of  his  great  mind  would  be  devoted 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  unbounded  natural  resources  peculiar 
to  the  province.  He  concluded  by  a  flattering  encomium  upon 
the  fidelity,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
to  whom  he  recommended  the  worthy  and  highly  honorable 
magistrates  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  government* 

A  few  days  afterward,  M.  Laussat  received  an  address, 
signed  by  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  city 
and  province,  expressing  in  very  flattering  terms,  in  behalf  of 
the  people,  the  joy  inspired  by  his  arrival,  as  the  harbinger  of 
their  deliverance  and  reunion  with  Franccf 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo,  having 
been  associated  with  Salcedo  as  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
Spain  for  the  delivery  of  Louisiana,  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Havana,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Salcedo  issued  his  proclamatioti  an- 
nouncing the  intention  of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  surrender  the 
province  to  the  French  Republic ;  but  that  his  paternal  regard 
would  accompany  the  people,  as  he  had  made  ample  arrange- 
ments with  the  latter  for  their  protection  and  future  prosperity. 

In  this  proclamation  the  governor  recited  the  limits  of  Lou- 
isiana, as  embraced  in  the  contemplated  surrender,  to  include 
all  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Island  of  New  Or- 
leans on  the  east  side,  it  being  the  same  ceded  to  Spain  by 
France  at  the  peace  of  1763.  The  settlements  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Bayou  Manchac  and  the  thirty- 
first  parallel  of  latitude,  would  still  pertain  to  the  government 
of  West  Florida.  J     This  was  the  Spanish  construction  of  the 

*  Martin,  toL  ii,  p.  187,  188.  t  Idem.  t  Idem,  p.  189. 
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.  limits  of  Louisiana ;  but  the  United  States  subsequently  claim* 
ed  other  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Every  thing  now  seemed  ready  for  the  formal  delivery  of 
the  province,  awaiting  only  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Victor  with 
the  troops.  The  tri-cdored  cockade  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  hundreds,  ready  to  be  attached  to  every  hat  as  soon  as  the 
French  flag  should  supersede  that  of  Spain,  and  each  French- 
man considered  himsdf  a  member  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  first  of  June  arrived^  and  no  tidings  were  received  of  the 
.  approach  of  General  Victor.    At  length  a  vessel  from  Bat' 
deauz  brought  intelligence  that  the  province  had  been  sold  by 
the  first  consul,  Bonaparte,  to  the  United  States.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte,  having  declined  sending  Gen- 
eral Victor  and  his  troops  to  Louisiana,  had  made  other  pro* 
vision  for  the  delivery  of  the  province.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
June,  he  had  appointed  M.  Laussat  as  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  France  for  receiving  the  formal  delivery  of  Louisiana.  To 
him,  also,  were  sent  instructions  for  the  transfer  of  the  same 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  commissioners,  agreeably  to 
the  treaty  of  April  30th,  1808.t 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
taken  measures  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  province, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  country. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  had  been  concentrating  in  the  southern 

m 

*  Martin,  yol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

t  1.  The  treaty  of  Paris  iDclvded  in  tbe  cession  of  Lonuiana  all  the  islands  a4jacent  to 
Loaisiana ;  all  puUic  lodi,  sqaares,  vsoant  lands ;  all  paUiclraildingB,  bairacka,  fixts,  and 
foctifications ;  allarohiTes,  pnUio  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  domain  and 
Bonrereigntj  of  the  province. 

S.  It  is  also  pnmded  Ant  the  inhabitants  of  Ae  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated 
into  tiie  Federal  Union,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ei^loy^ 
ment  of  all  the  rights  and  immnnities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pn>> 
visions  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

3.  Franoe  i«  to  appoint  a>  oomnussiaier,  and  send  him  to  Loaisiana  fer  the  purpose  of 
receiving  possession  of  the  province  fiom  Spain,  and  to  deliver  it  over,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Republic,  to  the  commissioners,  or  agents  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Immediately  after  the  fiirmal  transfer  and  delivery  to  the  United  States,  the  ooin> 
musiooer  of  Franca  is  to  deliver  up  all  military  posts  in  New  Oileana  and  ttutNigfaoiit 
the  province,  and  withdraw  titke  troops  of  France. 

5.  Commercial  privileges  were  to  be  extended  by  the  United  States  to  French  and 
Spanish  ships  entering  the  ports  of  Loaisiana  fin*  twelve  years,  daring  which  diey 
were  to  pay  no  higher  duties  than  dtisens  of  the  United  States  coming  directly  from 
the  same  countries. 

6.  By  two  separate  articles  of  convention,  of  the  same  date  witii  tiie  treaty,  the  cgd- 
ditions  far  tiie  payments  severally  to  be  made  to  the  French  Aepablic  and  to  the  Amor 
ican  citizens  are  fully  set  forth. — See  Maxtin's  Looisiana,  vol  ii.,  p.  191,  192.  Also^ 
Marbois's  Louisiana,  p.  403-413. 
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portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  north  of  the  West  Florida 
line,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchezand  Fort  Adams. 

Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  when  the  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence of  the  cession  to  the  United  States  reached  the  King 
of  Spain.  Indignant  at  the  contemplated  transfer,  he  instructed 
his  minister  at  Washington  City,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Yurujo, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  government,  and  to  file  with  theDe- 
partment  of  State  his  formal  protest  against  the  transfer ;  rep*> 
resenting  the  conditions  on  which  it  had  been  transferred  to 
the  first  consul,  which  would  now  impair  the  claim  of  the  Unitr 
ed  States ;  for  the  first  consul  had  stipulated  with  his  Catholic 
majesty  that  Louisiana  never  should  be  alienated,  firom  France. 

The  Federal  government  disregarded  the  remonstrance  and 
protest  of  the  Spanish  court ;  yet  the  first  consul,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  ground  entertained 
serious  apprehensions  lest  the  King  of  Spain  should  carry  out 
his  opposition  by  instructing  the  governor  and  captain*general 
of  Louisiana  to  refiise  the  formal  transfer  and  delivery  of  the 
province.* 

Anticipating  such  opposition  firom  the  King  of  Spain,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  any  contingency  on  this  ground,  Mr. 
Jefierson,  President  of  the  United  States,  convened  Congress 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  laid  the  whole  matter  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  before  the  Senate. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  after  due 
deliberation,  Congress  resolved  to  sustain  the  president  in  his 
views  of  urging  the  transfer  and  delivery,  agreeably  to  the  stip- 
ulations of  treaty  with  the  French  Republic.  By  an  act  passed 
October  SOth,  the  president  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
the  ceded  territory,  and  to  maintain  over  the  same  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  under  such  persona  as  he  might  au-< 

*  The  American  minLiter  bad  been  initracted  to  ascertain  from  the  Spamafa  eoort 
whether  any  inch  order  was  likefy  to  be  given ;  the  posnbility  of  a  refiual  on  Ab  part 
of  the  Spanish  anthorities  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  had  been  suggested  to  the 
fint  consul ;  but  he  declared  that  no  reihsal  on  their  part  need  be  apprriiended';  that 
he  would  pennit  no  such  thing,  and  that  he  guarantied  the  deUvexy.  No  indieatioB  of 
tile  kind  was  evinced  at  any  subsequent  period  of  tiie  transactions ;  and  early  in  Janu- 
ary following,  several  weeks  after  the  final  transfer  and  delivery  to  the  United  States, 
the  Spamsh  minister  at  Washington  gave  assurance  to  the  Department  of  Slate  thai 
fail  sovereign  had  given  no  order  whatever  for  opposing  the  delivery  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  rumor  to  that  effect  of  tiie  preceding  year  was  entirely  groundless.  The  minister 
added,  that  he  was  commanded  to  make  it  known  that  his  majesty  had  since  thought 
it  proper  to  renounce  his  protest,  although  made  justly  and  upon  proper  gratmds;  thus 
aiRnding  "  a  new  proof  of  his  benevolence  Imd  friendship  fiir  the  United  6tatei."«-8ee 
Martin,  vd.  it,  p.  839. 
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thorize  to  exercise  a  provisional  civil  and  military  jurisdicti<m 
in  the  province.  To  this  end  be  was  empowered  to  employ  such 
portion  of  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  neighboring  states  and  territories,  as  he  might 
deem  requisite.* 

The  president  proceeded  to  complete  his  arrangements  for 
the  delivery,  final  transfer,  and  occupation  of  the  province  by 
the  United  States.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  him  were  Gk>vemor  William  C.  C. 
Claiborne,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  General  James  Wil- 
kinson, commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Grovemor  Claiborne 
was  also  authorized  to  exercise  provisionally  all  the  civil  au- 
thority pertaining  to  the  former  Spanish  governor  and  intend- 
ant,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property.f 

The  colonial  prefect,  and  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Republic,  M.  Laussat,  had  remained  in  Louisiana  from 
the  period  of  his  arrival  in  March,  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
commission,  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  approach- 
ing change  of  government,  first  as  a  province  of  France,  and 
finally  as  a  dependence  of  the  American  Republic. 

At  length,  farther  delay  being  unnecessary,  the  ceremonies 
and  formality  of  delivery  from  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  French 
Republic  were,  by  appointment,  to  take  place  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  on  the  80th  day  of  November.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  Spanish  flag  was  displayed  from  a  lofly  flag-staff 
in  the  center  of  the  public  square.  At  noon  the  Spanish  regi- 
ment of  Louisiana  and  a  company  of  Mexican  dragoons  were 
drawn  up  before  the  City  Hall,  on  the  right,  and  the  militia  of 
the  city  on  the  lefl.  The  commissioners  of  Spain,  Governor 
Salcedo  and  the  Marquis  de  Casa  CalvOr  proceeded  to  the  front 
of  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were  soon  afterward  joined  by  the 
French  commissioner,  M.  Laussat  The  latter  produced  an 
order  firom  his  Catholic  majesty  directing  the  delivery  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana  to  the  authorized  agent  of  the  first  con- 
sul.  Salcedo,  in  exchange,  immediately  presented  him  with 
the  keys  of  the  city.  The  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  then  pro- 
claimed that  those  of  his  majesty's  subjects  who  preferred  to 

*  Uutin,  ToL  ii.,  p.  193.    Bee,  aUo^  Marbou,  p.  32a>^S4. 

t  Martniy  toL  ii,  p.  193.    See,  also,  American  State  Papen,  folio  editiao,  nd.  on  For 
eiga  AflhJn,  p.  61,  68.    ALn^  Stoddait'a  Sketches,  p.  103. 
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remain  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic  were  hence- 
forth absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  three  commissioners  then  advanced  to  the  main  balcony 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  when  the  Spanish  flag  gradually  de- 
scended during  the  salute  of  a  discharge  of  artillery.  The  flag 
of  France  soon  afterward  ascended  to  the  head  of  the  flag-staff, 
saluted  by  another  discharge  of  artillery.  Thus  termiifated  the 
Spanish  dominion  in  Louisiana,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thir- 
ty-four years.* 

The  dominion  of  France  had  again  resumed  its  sway,  and 
M.  Laussat  immediately  issued  his  proclamation  to  the  people. 
It  informed  them  that  the  mission  on  which  he  came  to  Lou- 
isiana had  given  rise  to  many  fond  hopes  and  honorable  ex* 
pectations  in  his  mind  relative  to  their  reunion  with  the  moth- 
er country ;  but  the  face  of  things  had  changed,  and  he  now 
was  commissioned  shortly  to  perform  a  duty  which,  although 
less  pleasing  to  him,  was  far  more  advantageous  to  them ;  that 
although  the  flag  of  the  French  Republic  was  displayed,  and 
the  sound  of  her  cannon  had  announced  the  return  of  the 
French  dominion,  it  was  comparatively  for  a  moment,  for  he 
was  shortly  to  deliver  the  province  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  f 

In  reference  to  this  change,  he  remarked,  that  circumstances 
of  great  moment  had  given  a  new  direction  to  the  benevolent 
views  and  intentions  of  France  toward  Louisiana ;  that  the 
province  had  been  peded  to  the  United  States,  as  the  surest 
pledge  of  increasing  friendship  between  the  two  Republics, 
and  of  the  future  aggrandizement  of  Louisiana.  He  drew 
their  attention  to  that  provision  in  the  treaty  of  cession  which 
secured  to  them  the  rank  of  an  independent  member  of  the 
Federal  Union,  and  congratulated  them  upon  the  happy  result 
of  becoming  an  important  part  of  t  nation  which  had  already 
become  powerful,  and  distinguished  for  their  industry,  patriot- 
ism, and  intelligence.  He  alluded  to  that  feature  in  the  new 
arrangement  which  would  place  the  government  in  their  own 
hands,  secure  from  the  cupidity  and  malversation  in  office  of 
those  sent  to  govern  them  from  a  remote  parent-country,  sur* 
rounded  by  facilities  of  concealment  operating  as  a  temptation, 
which  too  often  corrupts  the  most  virtuous  rulers.  They  were 
about  to  pass  under  a  government  which  made  all  its  rulers 

*  Martin,  yoL  ii.,  p.  195.  t  Idem,  p.  195, 196. 
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dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  through  their 
sufirages  at  the  ballot-box.  He  adverted  to  the  many  ad  van* 
tages  of  a  free  and  independent  form  of  govemmeat»^afibrding 
to  them  the  immense  facilities  of  the  trade  which  their  loca- 
tion near  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  would  throw  into  their 
hands ;  the  trade  of  the  great  river  of  the  United  States,  bear- 
ing upon  its  surface  the  wealth  of  rich  and  populous  states, 
and  conferring  upon  them  commercial  advantages  and  privi- 
leges which  they  could  not  possibly  enjoy  under  the  colonial 
government  of  France.* 

The  same  day  M.  Laussat,  as  colonial  prefect,  issued  a  num- 
ber of  proclamations  and  orders  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  the  province,  abolishing  the  old  regnancy,  and  substituting 
the  jurisdiction  of  France  and  the  forms  of  the  French  juris- 
prudence. The  Cabaldo  was  abolished,  and  a  municipality 
was  organized  in  its  stead.  The  municipality  consisted  of  a 
mayor  and  two  adjuncts,  with  ten  members.  The  office  of 
mayor  was  conferred  upon  M.  Bor6,  and  that  of  adjuncts  upon 
M.  Destrehan  and  M.  Sauve.  The  members  appointed  were, 
Messieurs  Livaudais,  Petit  Cavelier,  Villi^re,  Jones,  Fortier, 
Donaldson,  Faurie,  AUard,  Tuveaud,  and  Watkins.  M.  Der* 
bigny  was  appointed  secretary,  and  M.  Labatut  was  treasurer.f 

The  Black  Code,  except  such  portions  as  were  incompatible 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  de- 
clared to  be  still  in  force. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Spanish  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  military  posts  were  evacuated.  In  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  New  Orleans  there  were  four  military  posts,  or  forts,  relin- 
quished by  the  Spanish  troops,  which  might  be  exposed  to  the 
depredations,  and  equally  so  to  the  unlawful  occupancy  of 
disaffected  persons  and  nocturnal  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
The  troops  of  the  United  States  designed  for  the  occupation 
of  these  forts  not  having  arrived  within  the  limits  of  the  ceded 
province,  many  were  apprehensive  of  outrage  and  violence 
from  the  numbers  of  lawless  and  disaffected  populace.  These 
were  composed  of  the  lowest  class  of  Spaniards,  Mexicans, 
and  free  persons  of  color  which  infested  the  city,  and  other 
disorderly  persons,  and  desperadoes  of  all  nations,  who,  releas- 
ed from  the  restraint  of  a  standing  army,  might  be  prompted, 
by  the  hope  of  pillage,  to  fire  the  city,  or  to  commit  other  vio- 
lence. 

*  Martin,  toI.  ii.,  p.  106.  t  Idem«  p.  197. 
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To  guard  against  any  such  attempt,  and  to  preserve  order 
in  the  city,  a  number  of  enterprising  young  Americans  associ- 
ated themselves  into  a  volunteer  battalion,  to  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  Daniel  Clarke,  junior,  the  American  consul. 
Their  first  muster  was  at  Davis's  rope-walk,  on  Canal-street, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  patriotic  young  Creole 
Frenchmen,  who  continued  to  serve  until  the  battalion  was 
finally  discharged.  Having  organized,  they  placed  themselves 
under  their  commander,  and  proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  colonial  prefect,  and  made  a  formal  tender  of  their  services 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  in  the  city,  and  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  forts  until  the  arrival  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners and  troops.  The  battalion  continued  to  increase,  by 
the  voluntary  enrollment  of  Americans  and  French  Creoles, 
until  the  entire  number  exceeded  three  hundred  men.  The 
Americans  were  chiefly  captains  and  mates  of  vessels,  super- 
cargoes, merchants,  clerks,  and  seamen  belonging  to  vessels  in 
port  The  French,  by  their  zeal,  vigilance,  and  patriotism 
during  their  term  of  service,  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
American  citizenship.* 

Their  services  were  gladly  accepted,  and  detachments  from 
their  number  were  detailed  upon  regular  tours  of  duty  in  pa* 
trolling  the  city  by  day  and  by  night,  and  in  maintaining  guard 
in  the  forts,  until  the  17th  of  December,  when  the  Americ&n 
troops  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Grovemor  Claiborne  had  been  preparing  to 
advance  down  to  New  Orleans  to  consummate  the  delivery  of 

*  Thifl  Tolnnteer  battalion  was  fimned  at  the  ioataxice  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
lliea  resident  in  New  Orleans,  rix. :  George  Martin,  since  parish  Judge  of  St.  Landry, 
Colonel  Benben  Kemper,  George  King,  Gtooige  Newman,  Benjamin  Morgan,  Daniel 
Clarke,  Amerioan  oonsnl.  Dr.  William  Flood,  since  a  distingnished  physician  of  New 
Orleans,  Mannsel  White,  and  Woodson  Wren,  present  postmaster  in  Natchez.  Bat 
few  of  tiie  original  members  of  the  battalion  are  Uving  at  titoM  time,  which  is  now  forty. 
one  yean  since  tiie  deliTery  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  conmiisBioneni.  There 
were  two  of  the  sunriyors  still  living  in  Adams  county,  Blississippi,  in  February,  1845. 
These  are  Woodson  Wren  and  George  Newman.  Martin  states  this  battalion  to  have 
been  composed  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  Americans ;  but  Dr.  Wren  and  Gtoorge 
Newman,  Esq.,  both  members  of  the  battalion,  sustain  tiie  authority  of  the  text. 

t  The  city  was  defended  by  four  strong  forts,  situated  at  each  comer,  and  nearly 
half  a  mile  apart  Forts  St  Charles  and  St  Louis  were  regular  fortresses,  above  and 
below  the  d^,  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  Bach  was  built  of  brick,  surrounded  by  a 
^tch  and  glacis ;  the  ditch  was  deep  and  filled  with  water,  over  which  were  draw- 
bridges. Those  in  the  rear  of  the  dty  were  regular  stockades,  securely  fortified. 
These  forts  were  thrown  open  and  evacuated  by  the  Spanish  garriions  upon  the  rar*. 
render  of  the  province  to  the  French  prefect 

Vol.  L— N  n 
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Louisiana  to  the  Federal  government.  Five  hundred  Tennes- 
see militia,  under  Colonel  Dougherty,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Natchez,  where  they  were  awaiting  further  orders.  The  vol- 
unteer troop  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  had  received  orders  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  company  vrith  the  volunteers  from  Tennessee. 

At  Fort  Adams,  Grovemor  Claiborne  met  with  his  colleague. 
General  Wilkinson,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the 
Choct&  nation.  The  troops  at  this  post  were  put  in  motion* 
and  pursued  their  march  with  the  volunteers  toward  New  Or- 
leans. On  the  17th  of  December,  they  encamped  vnthin  two 
miles  of  the  city.  On  the  following  day  the  commissioners, 
Claiborne  and  Wilkinson,  presented  themselves  to  the  French 
prefect  in  a  formal  introductory  visit,  which  was  returned  at 
the  American  camp  next  day  by  the  colonial  prefect,  attended  by 
the  municipality  and  a  number  of  militia  officers.  The  follow- 
ing Monday,  December  20th,  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  the 
formal  delivery  of  the  province  to  the  United  States.* 

On  Monday  morning,  at  sunrise,  the  tri-colored  flag  was  ele- 
vated to  the  summit  of  the  flag-staff  in  the  public  square.  At 
eleven  o'clock  A.M.  the  militia  paraded  near  it,  and  precisely 
at  noon  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  at  the  head 
of  the  American  troops,  entered  the  city.  The  regular  troops 
formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  facing  the  militia. 
At  this  time  the  colonial  prefect,  attended  by  his  secretary  and 
a  number  of  French  citizens,  advanced  from  his  quarters  to  the 
City  Hall,  sainted  as  he  approached  by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 
At  the  City  Hall  a  large  concourse  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  awaited  his  approach.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  the  prefect  delivered  to  the  American 
commissioners  the  keys  of  the  city,  emblematic,  of  the  formal 
delivery  of  the  province.! 

He  then  declared  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  desired  to 
pass  under  the  government  of  the  United  States  were  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  French  Republic. 

Governor  Claiborne  then  arose  and  offered  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana  his  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  event  which 
had  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  chance.  He  assured  them 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  received  them  as  brothers, 
and  would  hasten  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  free  iih 

*  Martin,  toI.  ii.,  p.  198.  t  Idem,  p.  199. 
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fltitutions  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  our  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should  be  protected  in 
their  liberty,  thw:  property,  and  their  religion ;  their  agricul- 
ture should  be  encouraged,  and  their  commerce  favored. 

The  tri-colored  flag  of  France  slowly  descended,  meeting 
the  rising  flag  of  the  United  States  at  half-mast  After  the 
pause  of  ft  few  minutes,  the  flag  of  France  descended  to  the 
ground,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  rose  to  the  summit  of  the 
flag-stafl^  saluted  by  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  joyful  re- 
sponse of  the  American  people,  accompanied,  by  a  full  band  of 
martial  music  to  the  air  of  "  Hail  Columbia."*  The  windows, 
balconies,  and  corridors  of  the  vicinity  were  crowded  with 
**  ladies,  brilliant  beyond  comparisoufl^ach  with  the  American 
flag  in  miniature  proudly  waving  over  their  heads. 

The  same  day  Governor  Claiborne  issued  his  proclamation 
announcing  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the 
province,  and  the  termination  of  all  foreign,  dominion.  He  ex- 
horted the  people  to  be  firm  m  their  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  which 
were  to  be  extended  over  them ;  he  assured  them  that  their 
liberty,  their  rights,  and  their  property  should  be  protected 
against  all  violence  from  any  qfuarter,  and  that  in  due  time 
they  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  in- 
dependent state  government. 

[A.D.  1804.]  The  formal  delivery  of  the  remote  postB  and 
their  dependencies  took  place  during  the  following  spring.  On 
the  12th  of  January  the  post  of  Concord  was  delivered,  with 
great  ceremony  and  form,  by  the  Spanish  commandant,  Stephen 
Minor,  into  the  hands  of  Major  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  French  colonial  prefect,  and  agent  of  Gk>vemor 
Claiborne,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Having  been  duly 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  Major  Claiborne,  accompanied  by 
a  detachment  of  Tennessee  volunteers  under  Captain  Russel, 
and  the  volunteer  company  of  Captain  NichoHs  from  Natchez, 
and  a  procession  of  the  citizens  of  Natchez,  headed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  presented  himself  before  the  fort,- which  was 
formally  delivered  by  the  exchange  of  flags,  with  the  usual  in- 
terchange of  ceremonies  by  the  respective  commandants.t 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  post  of  Washita  was  delivered  in 

*  Martin'i  Louiriano,  vol.  ii,  p.  199.    ALk>,  Nttohes  Henldt  Jaanaxy  3d,  1604. 
t  See  Natches  Henld,  Jaanary  14fcb,  1804. 
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like  manner  by  the  Spanish  commandant,  Don  Vincente  Fran- 
cisco Fejeiro,  to  Captain  Bomar,  agent  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  9th  of  March  the  post  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  province 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  was  formally  delivered  by  the  Spanish 
lieutenant-governor  to  Major  Amos  Stoddart,  commissioned 
as  representative  of  the  French  Republic,  in  which  capacity, 
on  the  following  day,  he  formally  delivered  the  post  and  dis- 
trict  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States.  Major  Stoddart  hav- 
ing been  appointed  also  civil  and  military  commandant  of  Up- 
per Louisiana,  with  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  form- 
er Spanish  lieutenant-governor,  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.*  In  his  proclamation  he  adverted  to  the 
auspicious  events  which,  had  made  them  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,  and  had  elevated  them  from  the  rank  of  coloni- 
al subjects  to  free  and  independent  citizens,  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  which  would  be  soon  extended  to  them.  He  express- 
ed his  confidence  in  their  patriotism  and  submission  to  the  laws ; 
the  prejudices  and  resentments  of  former  times-had  been  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  they  were  now  united  to  the  great  Republican 
family  .by  a  bond  of  mutual  interest,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  happiness,  and  a  generous  rivalry  for  commercial 
prosperity  and  national  independence. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  peaceably  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  comprising  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  magnificent  regions  on  earth,  whose  lim- 
its had  never  been  definitively  established.  It  was  the  inter- 
est of  Spain  to  restrict  its  limits  as  much  as  practicable,  and  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  construe  its  boundaries 
with  the  utmost  latitude. 

The  West  Florida  district  lying  south  of  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion,  and  west  of  the  Perdido  River  and  Bay,  was  retained  by 
Spain  as  a  portion  of  Florida.  The  western  portion  of  this 
district,  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  Rivers,  was 
erected  into  the  ^Government  of  Baton  Rouge,''  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  lieutenant-governor,  Don  Carlos  de  6randpr6, 
comprising  the  posts  of  Manchac,  Thompson's  Creek,  and 
Bayou  Sara,  until  the  7th  of  December,  1810,  when  the  people 
renounced  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  United  States.f 

*  Stoddaif  I  Sketches  of  Loaisiana,  p.  106, 107. 

t  See  book  v.,  chapter  xr.,  "  Territory  of  Orleans/'  &o. 
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Hence  the  difficulties  relative  to  boundaries  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  were  again  opened.  Spain  still  held  do- 
minion over  the  Mexican  provinces  west  of  Louisiana,  and  over 
the  Floridas  on  the  east  The  western  limits  of  Florida,  pre- 
vious to  the  peace  of  1708,  were  the  Perdido  River  and  Bay ; 
the  territory  west  of  the  Perdido,  and  north  of  the  Bayou  Iber- 
ville and  lakes,  previous  to  1763,  had  been  a  portion  of  Lou- 
isiana  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  was  never  attached 
to  Spanish  Florida.  By  the  dismemberment  of  1768,  Great 
Britain  became  possessed  of  this  portion  of  Louisiana ;  and  by 
the  king's  order  in  council  in  the  following  year,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  government  of  West  Florida,  and  as  such  it  was  sub« 
sequently  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1788.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Spanish  claim  to  the  territory  west  of  Mobile. 
'  The  United  States  purchased  Louisiana  with  the  boundaries 
acknowledged  while  in  possession  of  France  originally,  before 
the  dismemberment,  and  with  such  boundaries  as  properly  per- 
tained to  it,  after  the  due  observance  of  all  subsequent  treaties. 
Hence  the  United  States  claimed  Louisiana  as  extending  to 
the  Perdido  on  the  east,  and  north  to  the  southern  limit  of  the 
United  States,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  they  claimed  to  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
the  western  boundary  claimed  by  France  previous  to  the  treaty 
of  1762  with  Spain.  Thus  the  United  States  claimed  Lou- 
isiana as  comprising  the  whole  country  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Bay  of  Mobile  inclusive  to  the  western  limit  of  Texas.* 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  near  th'e  close 
of  the  year  1803,  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  the  American  consul  at  New  Orleans,  gives  a  grand 
total  of  about  forty-nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  souls,  in- 
cluding the  West  Florida  district  and  the  ports  of  Mobile  and 
Pensacola.  Of  this  amount,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  contained 
about  eight  thousand  souls ;  Mobile  and  its  dependencies  eight 
hundred  and  ten  souls ;  Pensacola  four  hundred  and  four  souls ; 
Baton  Rouge  and  Galveston  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  souls ;  Upper  Louisiana  six  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
souls,  the  same  as  it  contained  in  1799.t  These  estimates,  of 
course,  exclude  the  numerous  tribes  and  remnants  of  native  In- 
dians remaining  in  different  portions  of  the  province. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  New  Orleans  had  become  extens^ 

*  ICaxtb,  Tol.  ii,  p.  801.  SOS.    Btoddtrt,  p.  119-114.        t  Martin,  toL  ii,  p.  SOS. 
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£▼6,  not  only  'with  foreign  countries  and  European  colonies, 
but  especially  with  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Western  States  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  During  the 
year  18Q2y  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all  kinds  entered 
the  Mississippi  all  of  which  were  merehantmeny  except  eighteen 
oublic  armed  vessels.  Of  the  former,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty  were  American,  and  ninety-seven  were  Spanish.*  The 
river  trade  firom  the  Western  States  and  Upper  Louisiana  was 
conveyed  in  not  less  than  five  hundred  flat-boats  and  barges 
annually. 

The  annual  products  of  agriculture  in  Louisiana  had  al- 
ready become  extensive  and  valuable*  consisting  chiefly  of 
sugar  and  cotton.  Both  these  products  had  increased  greatly 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  cotton  crop  of  1802  yielded 
twenty  thousand  bales,  each  weighing  about  three  hundred 
pounds ;  the  sugar  crop  of  the  same  year  yielded  five  thousand 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  weighing  each  about  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  five  thousand  casks  of  molasses,  each  containing  about  fifty 
gallons.  The  indigo  crop  had  diminished  gradually  to  about 
three  thousand  pounds«t 

Manufactures,  connected  with  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  province,  had  begun  to  assume  a  permanent  footing  near 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  About  one  dozen  distilleries  for  the 
manufkcture  of  taffia  firom  molasses  were  in  operation,  produ- 
cing about  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  this  liquor  annually. 
One  sugar-refinery  in  the  city  likewise  produced  annually  near- 
ly two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  loaf-sugar.  But  few  manu- 
factories of  importance  existed  in  other  branches  of  business. 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans  comprised  not  only  the  products 
of  Louisiana,  but  also  of  the  Western .  States  and  territories. 
The  exports  of  1802,  including  the  western  products,  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  tons.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  flour,  pork,  salt 
beef,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar^  molasses,  peltries,  naval  stores, 
and  lumber.  The  principal  articles  were  as  follows :  fifty  thou- 
sand barrels  of  flour,  three  thousand  barrels  of  salt  beef  and 
pork,  two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  thirty-four  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  four  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  eight 
hundred  casks  of  molasses.]; 

The  whole  province  of  Louisiana  was  now  a  dependency  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  government  of  the  Federal  au- 

*  Bfartm,Tolti.,p.  834.  t  Idem,  p.  234.  |Idem,p.8M. 
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thoritieSy  until  provision  should  be  made  for  organizing  the 
population  into  a  regular  system  of  Republican  govemmenty 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  legislation  of  Congress  on  this  subject  was  an  act  for 
the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  withm  the  **  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.*** 

*  See  ToL  ii,  book  v.,  chap,  xr.,  for  tiie  oomtiniiation  of  the  history  of  Loaif  iasa  wider 
the  United  States,  the  orgaoization  of  the  "  TerrU(»y  of  Orleans,"  and  the  admiMJop 
of  tiie  "  State  of  Louisiam^'  into  the  Union. 
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